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- N the long and .coniplicated wie whithe: it has been the buſineſs of t the: 
' 1754-20 - genie ts 3. > 8 To 
prtecedii Chapters 10 relate, the reader would in Jain look for cam 
"pains upon the extenſive ſcale of Hannibal's s in Italy, Czfar's in vari- 
ous parts of the antient world,. or many, in moderi Europe. It was not a 
war between two great fates, but 1 two confederacies of ſmall 


ſtates, with intermingled territories "A The: objects. of attack. and defence 
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3 1 g in diſciplined = 7 was deficient in pecuniary. 
* reſources; while the ver y purpoſe of f Athens, defenſive war, , reſtrained her- 
operations to a correſpondency uh thoſe of her enemies. Henee; in tlie 
account of Thucydides, digeſted ſerupulouſly according to the order of 
events, the Peloponneſian war may, appear, to ſuperficial obſervation, an. 
unconnected ſeries of whick the ehterpri had oſten ne very 
near relation to each Ea or to the firſt and great object of the con 
tending parties. In the foregoing Barfütive, it has always been. in view to 
guard the reader ageraſt a miſtake, into which ſome writers on the ſubject 
have falles.; yet, to. able hi his P follow With greater facility, woc clue of 
Grecian politics, through ſueceeding times, it may: he advantageous- here 


briefly to retrace rank La features of is multifarious ſeries of 


events *. 
The Peloponneſian war was truly a EY war = it was leſs a conteſt be- 


tween. Lacedzmork + Abe thun bogs tle gh pt and. democrati-- 


PP» iN 


3 a Ya 85 bat 2 e beg 8 with. 
the ſucceſs of that public enemy, not only the political welfare of the 
party, but the private welfare of its members, was intimately, and, for the. 


1 8 2 BEG: + % 1 ' 
2 Barthelemi,. in the Grecian hiſtory which he tempt, will not be Found very ſatisfactory. It 3s. 
has interwoven in his Voyage du jeune Anacharſis, however the merit of Barthelemi's work, a rich. 
after a conciſeattount of the firſt; campain of the. mine of information concerning che intereſting. 
Peloponneſian war, proceeds thus :: Ees cam- people he deſcribes, that makes it important to 
pages qui la fu virent nꝰoffrent de meme qu une expoſe his-deficienicies and errors. Tho he paſ. 
©. continuits d'actious partieuliẽ tes, de courſes ra. fed much of bis time in the houſe ot a; miniſter, 
*. pides, d "entrepriſes qui ſemblent etrangè res à the late Duke of Choiſeuil, he ſeems to have been 
*. Pobjet qu'on ſe. propoſoit de part & d'autre, no politician. © Certainly. he had no clear inſight 
Comment des peuples. ſi guerriers- & ſi voifins, into the complicated politics of Greece. His. 
*. animes par une ancienne jalouſie, & des haines fellowcountryman Rollin, tho aw-academician, had 
* recentes, he fongevient ils quia: ſe ſarprendre à juſter views vf Oretian hiſtory. If Rollin had - 
„ s'viter, .3: partager leurs forces, &, par une avoided: to interrupt and perplex his narrative 
« fouls de diverfons Fans kclat“ou fans Sanger, wih anectotcs, Biography, and preaching, w 
1 multiplier et prolonger les -maſheurs de ta Wight have deen better thrown into an append! 
guerre? C'eſt parceque cette guerre ne devoit his book, inſtead of being eſteemed fit only 2 — 
pas ſe chudube ſur le meme plan que [tes au- boys, might have [aainitaintd its reputation 8 
tres. This ſolution of the difficulty can ſcarcely the beſt episom of NY ONT" that has yet 
dut excite a ſmile ;. and the more detailed cxpla- appesreck 
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Ser I.. HIS T ORA OY GREECE. 
moſt part; inſeparably implicated.” The epprehenſion exeltea, among the 


oligarctal ſtates, by the growing prepondetance of the Athenian demo- 


eracy, rendered terrible by its ſpirit of conqueſt, its ſpirit of tyranny, and 
its particular diſpoſition to overthrow und oppreſs the oligarchal intereſt, 

was the real fource of the war. The purpoſe of the Pefoponneſians there- 
fore, tho in offenſive meaſures, was, not to conquer Athens, but only to 
reduce. her to a ſtate of inability to conquer them. For this end it was 
held ſufficient, and it was deemed alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, to deprive 
her of that dominion © over. other, Grecian ſtates, which, by affording a 


ſuperior revenue, inabled her to maintain the moſt formidable navy to that 


time known i in the world, and to carry hoſtilities to diſtant countries, by 
land as well as by ſea. The invaſion of Attica, for two ſucceſſive years, 
had this for its principal object; the ſiege of Platza, and the unavailing 
attempt at naval exertion, equally followed. with the ſame, view. _ Mean- 
while it was the purpoſe of Pericles to ſtrengthen Athens, if poſſible, by 
alliance, but not by conqueſt. It ſuffioed to let her enemies weary and 
impoveriſh themſelves with fruitleſs attack, and the conſequences would be 
equal to victory: her power would be at leaſt confirmed, and probably 


extended... And in theſe views he was favored. by the circumſtances of 
the Athenian dominion, and by the warfare of the age. For the Athenian. 


dominion conſiſted moſily of ilands and tranſmarine territories, ſecure 
through the ſuperiority of the Athenjan fleet ; and tho a country eould 
leſs eaſily be defended, againſt a ſuperior invading force, with antient 
than with modern weapons, yet towns derived a ſecurity from fortifica- 
tions, W rhich,,. phe the. . madern. ,; ark of. attack, Bo, hi f e, can 
SE... 8 2088 

lence, cooperating : with them, in fome. degree effected. The ſeverity of 
the preilure upon , Athens at home, incouraged the oligarchal, and checked 


the democratical, intereſt j in het. forein dependencies, | In ſome of them 


inſued w \ vhat, ir in modern Phrase, we ſhould call a change of adminiſtration ; ; 


4 td 1333 : \f} 

2 The alarm lately fore” over Tulpe yr a "Kinoridhe% : aud ijudeed the pallüge was written 
ſimilar ſpirit, carried indeed to a greater extrava- before the ſpirit of conqueſt and tyranny among 
SL nce, in the French, democracy, may pollibly be the French had given the lie direct to their pre- 

«ppoſedite have fornifhed this ide but it Was tenfion of RY and N principles. 
Aire uf. From the Grecian, , cotemporary © | 5 
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But what ihe Peloponneſian arms alone. could Hoy pages the — 7 


Sed. 5. 
ch. 13. of this 
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and inſtantly as the oligarchal became the prevailing party, revolt Was ripe: 
with the firſt favoring opportunity the Athenian connection was. renounced, 
and the Lacedzmonian adopted. Thus the operations of the war became 


diſtracted and complex, While the principal object remained ſimple and the 


ſame. The command of the ſea, nevertheleſs, inabled the Athenians to 


vindicate their tranſmarine dominion; the extraordinary affair of -Pylus put 
pledges into their hands which inſured Attica againſt farther invaſion ; and 
thus, near five years after the death of Pericles, the purpoſe of that great 
ſtateſman was accompliſhed in the aequilition of means for making a 

honorable End advantageous 2 But unfortunately, in the want of his 


FE #4 * © 


and often ſubje&ted to the duet, . no principle but of ambi- | 
tion and avarice, inflamed. by ſucceſs ; i till, Braſi das obtaining the direc- 


tion of the enemy's arms, and Cleon of their own, defeat-reftored among 
the Athenians the moderation which” ſucceſs had batiiftod, and peace \ was 
made. CT 7711 11194 16 30 HY S697 lie, 


enmity of Lacedzmon and Argos, in concurrence with the riſing ambition 
of Alcibiades; produced a ſecond; abundantly com ficated, tho within a 
narrow field. But ſtill, reduced to wy elements, it Was a conteſt between 
oligarchy and democracy. oO TY 307 2d Das di n et 
The circumftances of Sicily led to 4 tra feries. Here a new „ Pei 
was the ſpring; and, here firſt, conqueſt upon a great ſcale came into 


view. Democracy here was oppoſed to democracy. But unlike thoſe little 


democratical ſtates, which could only ſupport themſelves under the protect- 
ing power of Athens, Syracuſe was fo powerful as to affert its own domi- 
nion over almoſt all the other Grecian cities of Sicily. Such a democracy 
was perhaps even more obnoxious to the domineering temper of the Athe- 


nian people, than the moſt abſolute oligarchy or monarchy. Thus the 


jealouſy and the ambition of the Athenian people were led readily to ſeeond 
the ambition of Alcibiades. But on the removal of the able projector, the 
magnificence of the project ſhrunk, and with the overthrow of the Athe- 
nian forces in Sicily, the prino pits n Wien the Sicilian war was bei, 
totally loſt its energy. 

From the Sicilian war then reſulted a FER and. VL IR ** of 


1 x : abundantly complicated in its circumftances, but in principle 
brought 


Such was the firſt ſeries of action of the Peloponnefian War. The antient 


1 


— 
= 
—_ 
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brought back to the original ſpring, the oppoſition of intereſt of the demo- 
cratical and oligarchal parties throughout Greece. The prominent points 
of that ſeries were, the revolt of the Athenian dependencies ; war trans- 
ferred - to the Afiatic coaſt; the connection of Lacedzemon with Perſia ; 
ſedition in Athens itſelf, with the ſhort triumph of the oligarchal party 
there, more hoſtile to their fellowcountrymen of the oppoſite intereſt than 
to the common enemy; and thence that weakneſs and inſtability in all the 
powers of government, which ſuperinduced the defeat of Aigoſpotami, and 
the capture of the city. 1 
Able in war, ſkilful, perhaps to the utmoſt extent of . ability, In. 
political intrigue and political negotiation, in leading fellowcitizens, in 
bargaining with ſtrangers, the Greeks were unfortunately deficient in the; 
more unportant ſcience of framing that great machine which we call a. 
Government; harmonizing the various ranks of men. of which a nation. 
muſt conſiſt; providing, at the ſame time, ſecurity for property, and equal, 
juſtice. for thoſe who have no property; eſtabliſhing, for the well-diſpoſed 
of every rank, an intereſt in the preſervation of the conſtitution, and, for 
the unprincipled and turbulent, ſtrong coercion to ſecure it againſt, diſturb- 
| ance ; * reeonciling the protection of private rights with the maintenance of 
public force, and making 2 a general private intereſt in the ſupport of the 
exiſting, | order of things the baſis of patriotiſm, and the ſource of general. 
concord and public-ſpirit. In the preceding chapters we have traced the 
riſe and downfal of the moſt celebrated democracy that has appeared i in the 
world : we have ſeen the wonderful force of that forin of goycrnment as a 
if pring, which inabled fo ſmall a community to become ſuch a formidable- 
power, to acquire fuch, extenſive dominion, and to exhibit, within ſo ſhort 
a period, ſo many exalted. characters. But we have ſeen too its utter unfit⸗ 
neſs both to give ſecurity under equal law to its own people, and to reſt in 
peace among neighboring f ſtates; its diſpoſition to exerciſe the moſt oppref-- 
ſive tyranny againſt the moſt iNufirious' of: its own citizens, and the moſt 
imperious and cruel deſſ potiſin 0 over thoſe who. were. i unfortunate as to fall 
under its ſovereinty in the ng. of ſubjects ; j and we have ſeen that, 3 
tho it might haye: reſiſted the combination, which its | injurious : and alarm- | 
ing conduct excited, of the moſt powerful military confederacy | with the. 
wealthicf} a to that tune. knowp, yet the e ſpirit 1 in the peo- 
EE. ple, 
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ple, with very uncommon abilities in the leaders, was unable to avert 
the ruin which .fuch a [pps rot Rank an eternal n Wy wer f 
upon itſelf. HY) 

Thelbeneſit of dultuuchon, and the bbb of intereſting avid 
tion, :fhoutd reward the painful contemplatien of the crimes, foflies, and 
miſeries-6f mankind, which it is the office of hiftory to relate. Any gra- 
tifreation arifing from matter pleaſing in itſelf, mrft be placed to the account” 
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of incidental gain; but, when occafionally we find, in the courſe of events, Y 
good beaming upon men, or evil alleviated, the ſatisfaction will be greater 1 
in proportion as the furrounding ſeene is dark and ſhe relief unexpected. 3 
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We have had occaſion to obferve that misfortune could ſcarcely befal 4 
Grecian ſtate, ſo imperſectly were the Greeian governments harmonized; 
i but beneſit, or at leaſt the proſpect of benefit, would reſult to ſome con- 
ſiderable portion of its members. We fhall be more gratified to find that, 
with the various miſeries which a war of twenty-feven years diffuſed among 
thoſe called citizens of the Greek nation, it brought a very general allevi- 
ation of evil to, that more numerous portion of mankind, the Grecian ſlaves. 
When all neighboring republics were friondly, the ſlave looked around in 
vain for refuge from the cruelty of an inhuman maſter ; but if they were 
hoſtile, it behoved equally the wealthy deſpot of many ſlaves, and the poor q 
: tyrant of one, to beware how he ſet the wretch upon comparin g the riſk 
of deſertion with the hope of a better ſervice, The Grecian republics 
indeed were not all intirely without laws for the protection of that unfortu- | 
nate. portion of the human race: at Athens particularly, the viſe and. 
humane inſtitutions of Solon provided for them a lot that other ſlaves might 
envy. Yet even at Athens they might be very cruelly t tr cated ; and even 
there the war produced regulations to ſoften their condition. What the 
ö antient hiſtorians have left unnoticed (for ſlaves came little within their 
Ariſtoph. regard) we learn from the celebrated comic. poet of the day. In the co - 
* medy yet extant called T he Clouds, we find an old « country -gentleman of 
Attica ludicroufly execrating the MAT, becauſe he 38 no longer permitted 
to beat his flaves. 5 1138 F 
Thus incidentally only! we get information of the Same of thoſe who 
formed the irgeſt pare of the population of the boafted free republics; of 
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i Greeve. Of the lot of their maſters,” the citizens, or however of thofe of 
| | 4 | | Athen S, 
1 : | 
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Athedsz, in, ſo many mſpects the firſt of the republics, our inſormation 
ie gargag und ,noming from. cotemporary writers, Of yarigus ſituatious in 
Ke, yarians, views, and prarſhits, and of various, and gppofite political into- 
xaſts, it is, in great proportion, amply authenticated. From this it will be 
advantageous and exon negeſſary to endeavour to ſelect and throw together 
bore: What may be Wünting to elucidate the views, and account for the ce" x N 
'aQions of. thoſe to hem, on the ſurrender of the city to the Lacedemo- Sk 
nian arms, the ſupreme power was committed: || Without ſuch preparation, 

the conduct of men among the firſt of Greece in birth, talents, and edu- 

eatibn, might appear monſtrous and . and the ee 9 os 

. altogether foo ſtrange for belief. 0 | 
We have already had occaſion 40 obferve, that Solon date dured or left, 2 
in the Athenian conſtitution, a detect which had the moſt direct and irre- a Hiſt, 
ſiſtible tendency to its deſtruction. Cutefully providing for the reſponſi- 

Hlity of minifters,” he committed abſolute. ſorereinty immediately to the 
multitude, who could be reſponfißle to none. The ſame power delegated. 

to repreſentatives who, at ſtated Þ iods, ſnould be reſponſihle to the mul- 

titude, would not have been: ſo aftily ruinous. He intended indeed that 

the councils of the Areiopagus and of the Four-Hundred (afterward Five- 


Hundred) ſhould balance the authority of the popular aſſembly. ; and they. 

Jaw. have been effectual balances to a body re Sertative of the people; B 

1 but againſt ſoverein power committed fnicdidtely: to the. people at large, 

i 3 no balance could ayail :- intereſted demagogues inciting, reſtraint was - 

4 ſoon overborne, and ſo the Athenian government became, what, in the. 
very. age, we find” it was. called, and the people ſeem to have been 

even pleaſed to hear it e 4 TYRANNY, IN. THE HANDS OF. THE 
Vxorre3. 1 

We want information: how. Solon compoſed bis courts of 1 35 "Io 

there ſeems. reaſon. to. believe that, among the changes introduced; by. 
Eleiſthenes and Ephialtes, not only his venerable tribunal of the Areiopa-- 
gus, but the whole judicature of Athens ſuffered.. The inſtitution of wages , Aritor. Pont 
for ſerving in the ten ordinary courts is attributed to. Pericles. It was a 8 
mode of bribing the people. Three oboles, . wa iexling, 3 were. 


3 Tegel how 1 Op Xn. Thucys. 1, 2 ©. 625 & 1. 3» 8. 37. 
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the Gaily' pay of a dicaſt,*Whoſe Efice reſembled! that '6f our juryman. 
The rich and the induſtrious avoidet; the poor, the idle, the profligate 
thenbeſorward ſought the office: it became their refource/for a livelihood *. 
T6 extend gratification” then among thit ſovertin” order, the juries Were 


made immoderatefy numerous. Five Hundred us the offlindry numbtr bf 
each. In the ten bourts, unleſs the demands of military ſervice ititerfered, 


no leſs than ſix thouſutid citizens are ſaid to have been employed, except 


on holidays, daily throughout the year; and, for a cauſe of extraordinary 
importance, the whole ſix thouſand: were ſometimes aſſembled to compoſe 
the ſingle tribunal called Heliæa. But the holidays: themſelves; which in- 
terrupted the buſineſs of the courts, affortled alſo a pretenee and a molle 


for bribing the people. They were truly ſaaſons of, feſtival; in chich the 


numerous carcaſes of animals killed in ſacriſice were diſtributed to the mul- 
titude. . | Demagagues. therefore would omit no; opportunity for ingratiating 


themſelves at ſo eaſy. a rate as by the propoſal « of a new. feſtival; and thus 


the Athenian holidays were multiplied till they were twice the number of 
thoſe of any other Grecian city. Still however they were far from equalling 
thoſe of the Roman church i in modern Europe, waking, all e Pp 
more than a ſixth part of the year. 


In the. deficiency. therefore of fabliience 3 . the, name at 


105 


| Sacrifice, a lawſuit, or, ſtill more, a criminal proſecution, became the delight 


of the Athenian people. Beſide, the certain pay, which was ſmall, there 
was the hope of bribes, which might | be large ; ; While pride was gratified by 
the importance which accrued to the meaneſt man who could call himſelf 
an Athenian citizen. Fine and confiſcation, ordinary puniſhments of " the 
Athenian law, conveyed the property of the wealthy to the treaſury, to be 
thence diltribuled i in various ways, theatrical exhibitions, proceſſions, ang 
teaſts, for the gratification of the people, or wages on pretence of paying 
their ſervices. Suits and proſecutions therefore, incouraged by the intereſt _ 
of the ſoverein, became innumerable; and liſe and property were rendered 


inſecure beyond What anything ſeen in the moſt profligate' of modern 


hs re e e would give to imagine ap any government poffi- 
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ble. The gloriods: ſcenrity provided by the Foglih law,. hich. ck 


the decifion of a grand jury upon the accuſation, before any man can be 
ſubjected even to trial, was unknown at Athens. It appears as if liberty was 


held there (fo was the ſpirit of Solon's ſyſtem perverted) to conſiſt, not in the 


ſecurity of every one againſt i injury from others, but in the power of every one 


to injure others. Any man might conſtitute himſelf accuſer againſt any, and 


the king-archon was bound by his office to bring the zccuſed to trial. When 


ane 


the canſe came before the jury, no right of challenge, the ſecond ſecurity of 
Engliſhmen, gave the accuſed Athenian means of guarding againſt partiality in 
his jadges. The effect of partiality in ſome, it was indeed propoſed to obviate 
by multitude, ſuch that the majority ſhould not be likely to concur in it: 


but the diſadvantages of ſuch a reſource perhaps exceeded its benefits. In 


no conference among themſelves could the informed and the wary, of fo 
numerous a court, correct the prejudices and misjudgement of the igno- 
rant, careleſs, or impaſſioned, or obyiate the effects of miſuſed eloquence; 


nor was it poſſible to make fo large a portion of the ſoverein people re- 


- ſponſible for the moſt irregular or flagitious deciſion. Puniſhment could 


not take place, and among the multitude ſhame was loſt. Under this 
conſtitution of judicature, the moſt victorious and deſerving general, the 
ableſt and moſt upright magiſtrate, or the moiſt inoffenſive private citizen, 
might be brought to trial-for his life at the pleaſure. of the moſt profligatc 
of mankind. Even the allegation af, a ſpecific crime, a crime [defined by 
law, was unneceſſary. Conſtructive treaſon, any imputed diſaffection to 


the ſovereinty of the people, ſufficed ; and, as paſſion and prejudice, or 
the powers of oratory, or ſalicitation and bribery, moved, seien or 


acquittal were pronounced. 


We have, from Ariſtophanes, a ludicrous picture, not oth PREY 


inflated, of the importance which the political and judicial ſyſtem of 


Athens gave to every individual citizen; of the court paid in conſequence 


to thoſe, moſtly men beyond the age of military ſervice, who gave their 
time to the tribunals in the office of dicaſt; and of the uſual pride and 
Poe et ſuch as could hold any leading influence there. Me are as 


great as kings, ſays an old dicaſt. The principal men of the common- 


F: wealth watch our riſing in the morning. Preſently one of thoſe who 
+ have. imbeziled public money approaches me, bows humbly, and begs 
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T favor : If ever you yourſelf, he ſays, in any office, or but in:the manage- 
© ment of a military meſs, robbed your eomrades, pity me! He ſtood. 
* trembling before me as if I was a god.” Allowing for ſomething of cari- 
eature, fi} this is a picture from the life, ef demoeratical probity, modeſty, 
and magnanimity ; and what has been ſaid of the Athenian judicature 
altogether may inable the reader to form ſome judgement of the Legal 1 5 80 
rity provided for life, liberty, and property at Athens. 

It may be held as an unfailing political maxim, that where the property 
of individuals is inſecure, the PuB TI RRVENUkR will be ill-adminiſtered. 


Perhaps Solon, little foreſeeing that his commonwealth. would. want, did 


not defire that it ſhould have; a great revenue. A. ſoverein people indeed 


would not eafily he perſuaded to pay taxes; but ſome proviſion. for public 
expences would be neceſfary. Attiea fortunately poſſeſſed, in the ſilver- 


mines of Laureium, an advantage unknown in- any other part of proper 
Greece. Thoſe mines were public property; but individuals were allowed 
55 work them for their private benefit, paying only into the publie treaſury 


A twenty-fourth of the ore obtained; This was the great ſource of the 
regular public revenue of Athens. The facred olive-trees, tho the in- 


come from them could be but finall, were however looked to as a ſecond 


branch. Theſe, feattered among the- lands off individuals in- various parts 


of Attica, were eonſecrated, together with the ground immediately around 


them (perhaps eriginally by the policy of the government, for their ſecu- 
rity). to. the goddeſs protectreſs of Athens; the fruit was fold by. auction, 
under the direction of the- court of Areiopagus, and. the price was paid 


into the treaſury. A third branch of the Athenian. revenue conſiſted in 


the rents of public lands and houſes, W en from individuals wy 


forfeiture. 
But among the little ſtates of Greece; the- firſt i of > public-r reve- . 


nue was generally leſs to.ſupply public than private needs; leſs to- ſupport 
civil and military eſtabliſhments, than to. provide a maintenance for. citizens 
without propertx, without induſtry, and perhaps without objects for in- 

duſtry. Solon however was anxious to promote induſtry among his peo-. 
ple. He defired rather that they ſhould earn their livelihood by labor 


than be maintained in idleneſs; and, not, with the credulous inexperience 


and deficient foreſight of ſome modern political ſpeculators, ſuppoſing demo- 
| | | og oracy 
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eracy naturally economical, he propoſed. to check its wildneſs and extra- 
vagance by committing to his court of Areiopagus a controling power 
over all iflues from the treaſury. But the revolutions under Peiſiſtratus, 
and full much more that under Cleiſthenes, deranged his wiſe inſtitutions : 
the paſſions of the multitude and the intereſt of demagogues met; and, 
before the Perſian invaſion, we find the whole revenue from the ſilver- 
This extravagance was remedied, as 
we have ſeen, by the extraordinary addreſs of Themiſtocles; who, with the 
advantage of. favoring circumſtances, perſuaded the Many to reſign that 
revenne for public purpoſes, and hence acquired the means to make Athens 
the greateſt maritime power to that time ſeen in the world. 

We are uninformed by what able ſtateſman, or in what public exigency, 
the Athenians were perſuaded to ſubmit to a tax, in the manner of the 


modern cuſtoms, of a fiſtieth of the value upon all goods imported, and 


upon ſome exports. + Early in the Peloponneſian war we find at familiar ; 
as well as a ſmall toll, or a kind of exciſe duty, on goods ſold in the mar- 
kets. The two, forming together a very ſlight burthen, were the only 
regular and general taxes at any time paid by the Athenian people. 
The deficiency of a public revenue, ariſing from ſources ſo ſcanty, was 
in ſome degree ſupplied by an impoſition, in the manner of a poll-tax, on 


IT : 


Set. 2» 
ch. 8. of this 
Hiſt, 


the metics, thoſe: numerous free reſidents in Attica who were not Athe- | 


man eitizens. This however ſeems to have been not in its amount oppreſ- 


tive, any more than in its principle unreaſonable. It was the conſideration 


for the better protection, or the hope of better protection (ſo deficient were 


the Grecian governments). which Athens had at leaſt fometimes afforded, 
than the cities whence the meties or their forefathers had migrated. Thoſe 
ſttrangers, fo injoying many municipal rights in Attica, were not Greeks 
_ only, from various cities, but Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, and other bar- 


barians. Many were traders, or manufacturers: hep fork indeed to 


5 The articles of the Athenian revenue are thus calls fifticths. Perhaps it may ok been dou- 


enumerated by Ariſtophanes Excllors, pb lavida, 
Afra, en Nupͥug, e You; dl fd vf. 


Vefp. v. 657. The amount he reckons two 
a talents, about five hundred thouſand 


pounds ſterling. The Exalead, hundredths, ap- 


Pear to have been the ſame tax Which Andocides 


bled after the concluſion of the Heloponneſian 
war, to ſupply the deficiency of the public revenue 
ariſing from laſs of dominion, For the other ar- 


ficles the curious reader may conſult the ſcholiaſt _ 


on Ariſtophane<, and Xenophon on the Athenian 
republic, c. 1. f. 16—19. 
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have compoſed the great body of traders and manufacturers of Athens; 
and through the ſuperior population of that city, the extent of its domi- 
won, and the protection for maritime communication which naval empire 
afforded to its ſubjects, they could carry on their buſineſs there upon a 
greater ſcale, and with more certain profit, than in any other ſituation in 
Greece. ES | 

But tho the regular taxes, which the Athenian bp 6d OAT to 
pay, for the ſupport of that government of which they held in their own 
hands the immediate ſovereinty, were ſo light, yet, irregular and partial 


taxes, in their principle inimical to equal freedom, and every way worthy 
of the moſt deſpotic government, were as the materials of ſtorm in a 


towering fky, threatening always all, but falling chiefly on the higher 


ranks of citizens. It ſeems likely to have been when the poorer Many 


were perſuaded to make the patriotic ſurrender of their dividends from the 


filvermines for building a fleet, that the wealthier Few andertook at their 
own charge to equip the thips what built. There was an apparent fairneſs 
and liberality on both fides in ſuch a compromiſe. - But as the balances of 
Solon's government were ſucceſſively overthroun, and the popular will be- 
came the inſtrument of arbitrary power in the hands of the demagogue of 
the day, the practice, grown into law, for individuals to equip the fleet, 
degenerated into a ſource of grievous oppreſſion. Regulated by no certain 
principle, the wealthier, or thoſe” reputed the wealthier citizens, were an- 
nually appointed by arbitrary nomination. (in the Peloponneſian war to 
the-number of four hundred) to be refponſible from their private fortunes, 
ſome fingly, ſome in partnerſhip with others, for the equipment of a ſhip 
of war. . Intrigue, and popular favor or popular diſpleaſure, decided on. 


whom the burthen ſhould be light, and whom it ſhould oppreſs. Yet 


whether from a natural ſenſe of juſtice, or ſome remaining prejudice ir. 
favor of the old Athenian eonſtitution, the perſon who equipped the trireme 
was generally allowed to command it, or to name the commander. 

Another irregular tax, not unknown where ſingle deſpots have ruled, : 
with the improper name of free-gift, was frequently exacted by the def. 
potic democracy of Athens. This, a tax alſo upon the higher ranks only, 
and perfectly arbitrary, could not fail to become partial and. oppreſſive in 
extreme. Among taxes partaking of the nature of free-gifts, may alſo." 
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be reckoned the requiſition for the rich to exhibit, at their own expence, 
theatrical entertainments, and other coſtly ſhows, for the amuſement of the 
people; taxes ſeverely felt by the higher ranks, tho en nothing 


* 


to the-public revenue or the public . 55 1 


But Athens, in acquiring extenſive dominion, Soc e to make 
others pay the principal expence of that force which was to maintain her 
dominion; and a democracy, leaſt of all governments, would ſcruple any 


means of. profit. a The comic poet, one of the moſt informed and clear- 


ſighted politicians, and however reprehenſible i in fome points, very far from. 
having been. altogether | the worſt citizen of his. age, has painted the popular 


28 , 


temper of the day in a ſpeech fo breathing t the pureſt ſpirit of democracy, 


that, tho already noticed, it may not be ſuperfluous to- repeat a here. -.* A 
* thouſand cities,” it is obſerved by, one o the charadtery j in his comedy 
called The Waſps, * pay t tribute to Aihens. Nor Ow if each was ordered to 
< furniſh ſubſiſtence, for only twenty Athenians, "boenty thouſand of us 


Tx 


- might live i in all « eaſe and luxuty,, | in a manner worthy. of the dignity c of 
© the commonnealth and, of the trophy of Marathon. The | mixture of 


is "346 j n 45 


ariſtocracy. yet. remaining in the Athenian, conſtitution,,. prevented. any 


actual attempt to carry a..meaſure, ſo congenial to what. ay; perhaps | ngt. | 


improperly be called the: natural ,polities. of the, multjtude,, But, in the: 


NE 


Sect. 2. 
c. 16. of this 
Hiſt. 


empire which Athens exerciſed over ſo many tranſmarine cities, a vaſt field: 


for peeulation was open : new and greater objects then incited contending. 
factions; and immoderate temptation occurred; for; thoſe in authority, 
and thoſe wo ſought authority, to put forward, meaſures ultimately the 


moſt adverſe t6 the publio good, if they tended in the moment to gratify 


the Many. The principal powers of the court.of Areiopagus, and eſpe-- 
cially its ſalutary centroul over the freaſury, were thus aboliſhed ; and 
when the commanding abilities of Pericles no longer checked popular ex 
travaganee, there followed. the gruſſeſt dilapidation of the public money, 
the moſt tyrapnical oppreſſion of the allies, and thenmoſt profligate, exer- 
ciſe of the, pureſi-daſpotiſn over the moſt reſpectable citizens. /; Fine and 
confiſcation were looked to leſs! for the purpoſe, of juſtice than of revenue. 
The temptation to peculate, the itiſreurity of ĩnnooenas, and the hops for. 
erime to eſcape punithment, becameiſueh, that, amid the general deprwity 
of Grecian governments, Athenian peculation grew proverb, and it was 
11 at 
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at the ſame time made a queſti on, whether it was advantageous for an 
individual to have property, and whether it was adyantageous for the com- 
monwealth to have a revenue. If we might believe Ariſtophanes, who 
almoſt alone, among the poets of the day, dared direct his ſatire on the 
public ſtage to reſtrain the folly and correct the profligacy of the tyrant 
multitude, of two thoufand talents, eſteemed the annual amount of the 
Athenian revenue, except one-tenth, diſtributed among the people for 
ſerving the office of dicaſt, the whole was oonſumed in peculation. We 
ſhall of courſe. iwpute exaggeration to this round aſſertion, put into the 
mouth of A comic character; yet, from the concurring teſtimonies of 


| Xenophan and Lyfias {whoſe concurri ng teſtimonies afford the ſtrongeſt 
proof, becauſe they were of oppoſite parties) it ſeems not to have been very 

| extravagant. Repeated | capit 1 puniſhments, with confiſcation of all pro- | 
perty, did not prevent the equency of an alluring « crime, where probity 


gave no ſecurity. Deſpotic governments, whether the power be in the 
hands of one or of a multitude, will have a near reſemblance of character. 
The frequent uſe of the bowſtring, in Turkey at tliis day, does not prevent 
the groſſeſt peculation. We find indeed many marks of kindred between 
the Turkifh deſpotiſm and the Athenian democracy. It appears to have 
been a point of policy in the latter, as in the former, to connive at pecula- 
tion in its ſervants, to approve tacitly their oppreſſion of its ſubjects; to 
wait patiently till the private fortune, thus iniquitouſſy collected, became 
ſufficiently confiderable to be a public object, and then to bring the cri- 
minal, hitherto the apparent favorite, to judgement, and, ebndemning him 
to death or baniſhment,' to inrich the treaſury with his ſpoil. We ſhall have 
occaſion to ſee, in the ſequel, that this was a Wa and TORT W 
mode of collecting revenue at Athens. : pt 

A treatiſe remains to us from Xenophon expridity on the We of 
the Athenian revenue. The title, with the author's name, eannot fail to 
excite the modern politician' 8 curioſity ; who will however probably find 
himſelf at the ſame time informed, diſappointed, and ſurprized by the con- 


tents of the work. Xenophon abandoned Solon's hope of making the 


Athenian people ſupport themſelves by ſober: induſtry: were the thing ever 
— _— be thought the ſeaſon ſor it paſſed. His object therefore was 
* a revenue, leſs for public ſervice than ſor maintaining the whole 

| | Athenian 
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Athenian people, as the Lacedæmonians lived, in eaſe and idleneſs, He | 
eould deviſe no other remedy for domeſtic evils, ariſing from the neceſſary 


inquietude of ſoverein beggars; no other means to ſoften that ſpirit of 
tyranny in the Athenian. people; under which ſo- many ſubject Grecian 


ſtates had: ſutfered the ſevareſt and moſt contumelious oppreſſion, the 


conſequences. of which. had at length brought Athens herſelf to the 


brink of annihilation *. Taxes therefore, to be paid by Athenian citizens, 


come ſcarcely within his view. The Attic filvermines are his great object. 

The public income from theſe he would improve by a meaſure which, at 
this day, would. not find univerſal. approbation. The immoderate. propor- 
tion of ſlaves already in. the population. of Attica, the property of indivi-- 
duals, he would. increaſe by purchaſing. a number on the public account, 

to work the mines for public benefit. He then: confiders the taxes, the 
cuſtoms and market-tolls, and the capitation paid by the metics. This: 
branch of the revenue he would. improve by the more liberal policy 


of giving new privileges and increaſed. 2 9 5 to. free ſoreiners ſettling in. 
Attica. 


EASE 


The modern th. leſs verſed i in 3 polities will. then ſcarcely 


obſerve without wonder, that while Xenophon is anxious to increaſe the 


number of forein reſidents and ſlaves, the increaſe of Athenian: citizens, the- 


only ſecure: and effective ſtrangth of a. Nate, appears totally out of. his con 
fideration. But from all the remaining writers of the age we may gather, 
that the ſpirit of every Grecian government, whether oligarchy or demo» 


cracy, was generally adverſe to the increaſe of citizens. For every citizen. 


having an intereſt in a certain. public capital, increaſe of citizens was in- 
ereaſe of partners, which would diminiſh every old proprietor's ſhare. If. 


the Athenian commonwealth. had had. only two or three thonſand citi-- 


Zens, the lands of Attica, cultivated by ſlaves, with the added produce of. 
the filvermines,. might have made all wealthy.. But wealth ſo ill protected, 


would have invited the rapacity of neighboring people, The. combined 
eanſideration, therefore, of; the means of ſubſiſtence and gratification, with. 


the means of. defence, would decide the degree c of population to be defired: | 


6. Zeunius of Leipzig, who has publiſhed a col! when Epaminondas was their general. Note, e. A. 


lection of Xenophon'” s ſmaller works, ſuppoſes the ſ. 40. It appears clearly to have been written 
Treatiſe, on the. Revenue to have been written during a war, and not in any.probability ſo early 
during the war which Athens, in conjunction as the. Peloponneſian | war, but. by no meant pre- 
with. Lacedæmon, carried on againſt the Thebans, * in what war.. 5 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. Cap. XXI. 
in a Grecian republic. But unleſs danger wus Piefäng, the general diſ- 
poſition was always averſe to an increaſe. The rich diſſiked it, as our 
pariſhes commonly diſlike any increaſe of their reſpective inhabitants, be- 
cauſe there was a poor-law' at Athens. The poor ohjected to it, becauſe 
it would diminiſh their chance of ſubtiſtedoe from ſacrilices, from 
treats to their ward, from pay for attendance on the tribunals, from łhat 
public allowance which was oſten given, not to thoſe who beſt deſerved or 
moſt needed it, but to thoſe who could beſt- make intereſt for it. Altoge- 
ther, the idea of a common intereſt in a common ſtock, a fundamental 
principle of every Grecian republic, riot only made the” averfion to any in- 
.creafe of citizens popular, but gave the ableſt politicians (all confidering 
flaves indiſpenſable) to imagine the neceſſity of 5 8 4 THE number . 


js, and to a very ſeanty 87 e 8 


A very remarkable project, Which ſeems to drs been otipinat with 
Xenopben, next ours; the eſtabliſhment of a bank, by ſubſcription”, 


open for all the Athenian people. The intereſt of money, it appears, was 


enormous at Athens; an unayoideble conſequence of the wretched inſe- 
curity of perſon and property. Throughout modern Europe, land is, of 

all property, eſteemed the ſafeſt ſource. of income ; but in Greece it was 
held that the ſureſt return was from money lent at intereſt. For in the 
multiplied diviſion of. Greece into ſmall republics, with very narrow territo- 
ries, the produce of land Was conti uall, Hat le to be carried off or de- 
Aroyed by an invading « enemy: J but a monied fortune, according to Xeno- 

phon's obſervation, was ſafe within the, eity-walls. In proportion then to 
the intereſt. of money, and the inſecurity of all things, the profits of trade 
will always be higb, and thus numbers would be induced to borrow even 


at a high intereft. Rex nophon, | therefore propoſed, by lending from the 


1 ta 


7 — ſtock, and incouraging * adventure by jult regulations, 


W% $ ? 


the RRC i or its a, ſhould allow, he epd, to improve the 
ports of Athens, to form wharfs and docks, to erect hälls, exchanges, 
warehouſes,  markethouſes, and i inns, ſor all which tolls or meth. thould be 
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paid, and to build ſhips to be let to merchants. Thus, while numbers of 
individuals were incouraged and inabled to employ themſelves for their pri- 
vate benefit, the whole Athenian people would become one great banking 


eompany, from whoſe OR "uy nn it was CTR would derive 


at leaſt an eaſy livelihood. ' 

Such was Xenophon's projet for improvin g. not ſo much the revenue of 
the Athenian ſtate, as the condition of the Athenian people, and of all 
who were in any degree dependent upon them. By taking away from all 
the incitements of abſolute want, by giving to all a ſtrong intereſt in the 
preſervation of peace without and good government within, he hoped to 
make the lower ranks quiet and orderly, and the higher ſecure, and at the 
ſame time to obviate that oppreſſion of allies and ſubjects, the evils of 
which had often reverted upon Athens herſelf. The ſcheme, whatſoever 
difficulties or diſappointments might have occurred in the execution, appears 
worthy of Xenophon ; but unfortunately, paſſing his life in exile, his exer- 
tions for the good of his country were confined to ſpeculation. 

The groſs vices of the government and judicature gave birth to that Al 
which, with the name of Sycornaxcy, fo peculiarly infeſted Athens. 
The term originally ſignified information of the clandeſtine exportation of 


figs... Apparently to gratify the idle populace of the city, at the expence of 


the landowners, ſome demagogue had procured a law forbidding the ex- 
portation of that plentiful production of the Attic ſoil. The abſurdity of 


he, prohibition, however, making the information” particularly invidious, 


the term Sycophant grew into uſe as a general appellation for all vexatious 
informers. Such was the incouragement which the Athenian government 
and judicature afforded for theſe; that ſycophancy became a profeſſion, fur- 


nifhing a livelihood for many. The ſycophant courted the lower people, 


and was the terror and ſeourge of the rich. Intimation to a wealthy man 
that he would be denounced, as able to equip a trireme, or provide a dramatic 


entertainment, or give a ſupper to his ward, often ſufficed to obtain money 


for preventing ſo ſerious an evil. But the ſycophant's great engine of pro- 
fit was accuſation, whether true or ſalſe; tho falſe accuſation, we are told, 
was, often, preferred, as W more e Thoſe various ae 
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functions which the wealthy were not allowed to decline, magiſtrac ies, 
equipment of ſhips. of. war, and preſidencies of choral feſtivals, made 
opportunities endleſs. On the expiration of office, the euthynẽ, a ſcru- 


tiny before the 3 muſt be undergone. Accuſation was then in a 


manner invited; and if any, however unſounded, was preferred, [perſon 
and property were attached, and remained fo. till judgement was given. 


The ſycophant was neceſſarily an Athenian eitizen; for no other cou 
denounce; but the evidence of, ſtrangers and ſlaves was admitted, and 
often preferred ; becauſe they might be examined by torture, which was 


ſometimes carried to ſuch inhuman ſeverity that the ſufferers died under 


it. But however little the accuſation. could be ſupported, it would always 


occaſion trouble and expence; and any neglect of the faſtidious multitude 
would involve danger. Bribes were neceſſary to procure diſpatch from the 


officers who directed the buſineſs. of the courts: an Athenian jury would 
be ſolicited; for favor, or it would pronounce condemnation ;. and not by 
the accuſation of Xenophon only, but by the confeſſion of Lyſias, the great 
advocate for democracy, we are aſſured that, at Athens, N an 
for iniquity might, and juſtice muſt, be bought. # 

A reſource which, in this wretched inſecurity erlittene ak the 
Athenian government, Socrates recommended and Nenophon approved, 
may ſhow the extent of the evil, Criton, an Atheriian of rank, complained 
to Socrates (Xenophon ſays he was preſent at the converſation) of the 
ſeverity of their lot in Athens, who, as he exprefles himſelf, deſired to 


concern themſelves, only with their own affairs. I have a profecution 


< inſtituted againſt me, he ſaid, by perſons whom I never injured, but 


i think I would rather pay ſome money than have much trouble.” 


Do not you keep dogs, ſuid Socrates, to guard your ſheep againft 
wolves ?“ Les, anſwered Criton. And could you not engage the 
« © friendſhip of ſome able man in low circumſtances, who, in return for 
benefits conferred, would make it his buſineſs in the ſame manner to 
guard you, againſt ſycophants?“ A friend was fortunate] y found, able 


and faithful. As an advocate however, he could "ſerve his "benefactor 


little ; becauſe, in the Athenian courts, the accuſed was generally required 
to plead i in perſon. His buſineſs, was, like that of the ſheepdog,, to give 
WY to the fold by attacking. the. wolf. When Criton was s threatened 

£1 with 
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with proſechtion; he threatened the accuſers ; and as their profligacy offered 
opportunities which Criton's probity denied, in fear of the conſequences, 
they not only ſtopped their proceedings againſt Criton, but paid his advo- 
cate for fimilarforbearance toward themſelvTes. 

Where fack was the beſt reſource that Socrates or Wehe could 
a {we may conceive how precarious was the condition of men of pro- 
perty iu Athens. Under oligarchy, as we find one of the moſt zealous 
partizans of democracy confeſſing, to be eſteemed a good citizen, it ſufficed 
not to covet other men's goods; but, under democracy, no man was 
maſter ' of his own :© property, perſon, everything, muſt be devoted, 
not to the ſervice only, but to the pleaſure and fancy of the people. The 
wealthy were net allowed the choice of leaving Attica, and the conſtitu- 
tion poſitively denied them the choice of quiet there. To execute the 
duties of magiſtracy, to equip a ſhip of war, to preſide at a public feaſt, 
to direct à dramatis entertainment, and to furniſh the whole ooſt, were 
_ equally required of all ſuppoſed of competent eſtate. Hence indeed ſome 
ſmall mixture of ariſtocracy remained in the Athenian government. Wealth 
was the allowed key to office and influence; birth and great connections 
were not without weight; commands in the army and navy were ſeldom 
given but to men of birth, education; and conſiderable connections; and 
even the eouneil and the college of -archons, © both” indeed open to men 
without property, but not without paſſing the ſerutiny uf the dokimaſia, 
formed ſome ſmall cheek upon popular raſhneſs and folly. Hence we find, 
at intervals, the Athenian affairs ſo ably conducted; and while tumult and 
| deſtruction were preparing within the FOOT the outfide bore un _— 
ance-ſo'fair and flouriſning .. „Cb $4 Dire! fr 
The ſpirit of tyranny inherent in the An cent long an the 
diſregard upon principle for property and the convenienes and ſatisfaction 
of individuals, are very firikingly marked in a regulation Which we find 
had the force of law. When an expenſive office, and particularly when 
the equipment of a trireme was aſſeſſed on any one, he might, for the time, 
avoid the burthen by indicating a richer man; and, if the ſuperior wealth 


Under Solon thoſe of competent eſtates only impoſed on the rich perhaps only choral preſi- 
were eligible to office, Afterward, magiſtracies dencies and the command, or the beer * _ 
were given by lot. Iſocr. Areiop. p-. 108,/109. ment, of ſhips of war. 

But Xenophon ſays all expenſive offices were ſtill 
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was denied, offering to exchange eſtates. The perſon ſo challenged had 
no alternative but to take upon himſelf the office, or accept the exchange. 
The ſatisfaction, thus, of an Engliſhman in conſidering his houſe and his 
field more ſecurely his own, under the protection of the law, than a caſtle 
defended by its garriſon, or a kingdom by its armies, was unknown in 
Attica. The attachment, therefore, of an Engliſhman to the country where 
ſuch bleſſings are injoyed, to the conſtitution which gives to injoy them, 
and to the people who have a common intereſt in defending them, could 
not there eaſily find place. For men of rank and property, excepting the 
few who could make the popular will the inſtrument of their own ambi- 


XN tion, to be ſatisfied with the Athenian government was impoſſible. It was 


as dangerous to be rich under the Athenian democracy as under the 
Turkiſh deſpotiſm; the ſame fubterfuges were uſed to conceal wealth; 
the ſame bribery and flattery to preſerve it ; with this difference principally, 
that, in Athens, the flattery was groſſer, in proportion to the low condition 
of the flattered, and their multitude; which ſo divided the ſhame, that, 
equally in eins MO and gar NE no man blixtheil for 
himſelf. 5 

Beſide the various TH of Py and ren; ; 4s | which the higher 
ranks were ſubject in their perſons. and properties, another remained by 
which their characters were affected. Satire againſt the people collectivelx, 


Fen. "reſp. fays Xenophon, the people will not allow; but perfonal ſatire they incou- 
t 4. 


1 18. 


rage; well knowing that, while it is permitted to exhibit the wealthy, the 
noble, the powerful, to popular deriſion and indignation, the meaner will 
eſcape; or thoſe only will become objects for the poet, who, by aiming 
at ſome preëminence, ſeparate themſelves from the common cauſe. To 

what exceſs that licence went, what groſs ribaldry might delight, and what 
malicious calamny would not diſguſt an Athenian audience, the remain-- 
ing comedies. of Ariſtophanes, who could write equally for the higheſt and 
loweſt ranks, who could: be at the ſame time a conſummate politician, and 


1 ah Aenne ane, e e 22 +, 1808 calm. dignity. of a 
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pericles could bear this unmoved: the intriguing ambition of an Alci- 
biades, exciting poet againſt poet, and mob againſt mob, might even profit 
from it: but the wealthy and noble of more common and quiet characters, 
would often ſeverely feel the apprehenſion, if it went no farther, of being 
expoſed in effigy, by their proper names, to vulgar ſcorn upon the public 
ſtage, while, in witty dialogue, the moſt malignant turn was given to every 
the moſt innocent or even meritorious action of their lives. Nor were 
character and public eſtimation only indangered ; for that turn in the public 
mind might be prepared in the theater, and thoſe prejudices againſt indi- 
viduals excited, which aſterward, in the agora or the tribunals might produce 
decrees of confiſcation, baniſhment, or capital condemnation. ' - 

In the dialogue remaining to us from Xenophon, intitled The Banquet, 
an eminent man, reduced by the war from wealth to indigence, is repre- 
ſented poſitively declaring that he felt his condition improved by the 


_ © fidence are preferable to conſtant apprehenſion, freedom to ſlavery, being 
_ © waited upon to waiting upon others, being held an affitred good ſubject 
© to being an object of public ſuſpicion. For, he continues, while I lived 
© a rich man in this city, I had' reaſon to fear the attacks of houſe- 
© breakers, which with my wealth might indanger my perſon. I Was 
then under the neceſſity of courting: the ſycophants, knowing it was in 
their power to do me miſchief which I could little return. Nevertheleſs 
I was continually receiving orders, from the people, to undertake ſome 
expence for the commonwealth, - and I was not allowed to go any- 
© where out of Attica. But now I have loſt all my forein property, and 
nothing accrues from my Attic eſtate, and all my goods are ſold, I. 
© ſleep anywhere fearleſs; I am conſidered as faithful to the government; 
] am never threatened with proſecutions, but IJ have it in my power to 


wit, as T'pleaſe ; the rich riſe from their ſeats for me as I approach, and 


an abſolute ſlave; and whereas | before. I paid tribute to the people, 
© now a tribute from the public maintains me.” 


Fun 8 in the age of Clickee, 10 our 3 and indend | in every point, black guard as bis 
own country. Incalumny, as abundant remaining jokes often are, yet among the Athenian comedians 
* evinces, his e far exceeded he may de conſidered as a very gentlemanly poet. 


Under 


f 


total loſs of his property; * inaſmuch,” he ſays, as cheerfulneſs and con- 


make others fear; as a free man, I may ſtay in the country or go out of 


make way for me as I walk; Iam now like a tyrant, whereas I was before 
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_ Under the circumſtances which have been. ſtated, it will he evident that an 
irritation wnceflantly working | in the minds c of the Few eva} the Many wauld 
tormanied With an  pceaſing jealouſy, of. the Fe ew; in TR Sib le, 
times, reaſonable, but generally in its manner illiberal, and oſten in its 
meaſure exceſſiye. In fact, the balances of. Solon's conſtitution were no 
ſooner overthrown, and ſoverein power become abſolute. in the hands of 


_ thoſe without property, or rather in the hands of any demagogue who could, 


for the moment, lead them, than the intereſt of all who had property placed 
them neceſſarily in the ſituation. of conſpirators againſt the exiſting govern- 
ment. Indeed, throughout Greece, the noble and wealthy, ſerved by 
their ſlaves, not only as domeſtics, but as huſbandmen and manufacturers, 
had little connection with the poorer Many, but to command them in the 
oligarchal ſtates, and, in the democratical, to fear, flatter, ſolicit; and either 
deceive or be commanded by them. No common intereſt, or ſcarcely 
any, united the two deſeriptions of men; ſo that, ſor maintaining civil 
order and holding the ſtate together, flattery and bribes alone could per- 
ſuade the multitude, and the only alternative was violence. Hence that 
impoſſibility of laſting harmony, and that readineſs for extreme diſcord 
which the Grecian republics fo. ſtrikingly. exhibit. What we are familiar 
with always appears obvious and eaſy; and hence, having ever before our 
eyes the equal freedom; ſecurity,” and eaſe of all ranks among ourſelves, we 
obſerve with wonder that the abilities and extenſive experience of Xeno- 
phon could imagine no remedy fob the evils of the Athenian eonſtitution, 
or none in the: practicability of which he had any hope, but in the ſubjec- 
tion of the Many e egen the Few: or under 
One; and the genius of Plato, in earneſt reſearch after” better political 
principles, could even in a prop a benefit only to a EY may 5 85 
of mankind... | Mi: OS 53 B:20 :; | wr 
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evils of the Athenian conſtitution irremediable, be. And, fo n Experience. that hiſtory to this day 
cauſe neceſſarily flowing from the ſovereinty of © futiiſhes;) perhaps he was right: perhaps a ba- 


the people, and to be checked only by putting lanced government cannot be at once conſtituted: 
Such a' curb on that lovereinty as, in the nature it mult og „ „ 


of things, avou!d lead to its complete overthrow. 17661 
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Where the conſtitution is ſuch that all ranks have a clear intereſt in its 
preſervation, where eyery man's houſe is his caſtle, where the property of 
the rich and the perſons and honeſt earnings of the poor are equally pro- 
tected by law, and the hope of riſing to a Higher ſtation is denied to none, 
there the law of treaſon may be mild: But no mild law, no common pre- 
caution, could give ſecurity to a conſtitution like the Athenian. The law 


deſpotiſm; it was atrocious. Before the council-hall ſtood a column, on 
which was thus in grayed : © Whoeyer ſhall oyerthrow the democracy, or 
© hold any magiſtracy in Athens when the democracy ſhall be overthrown, 
© may be lawfully killed by any one: the perſon killing him ſhall. be held 


committing public juſtice. to the diſeretion o .of individuals was puſhed yet 
farther | in the following, 2 oath, which was required of every Athenian : 


5 democracy and if any hold office under any other government, I will 
eſteem holy before the gods whoever (ſhall kill him. Whoever may loſe 
his life in killing or attempting to kill ſuch perſon, I will beffiend 
his children and their offspring, as Iod Harmodius and Ariſtogeiton, 
Whatever oath may be taken, adverſe to the democratieal authority, I 

* abjure and hold as nothing." Prayers and imprecations were added, for bleſ- 
fings on all who maintained this oath, and utter * to nn _ 
e bene thoſe who ſhould break it. 

It is obſerved by Ariſtotle that dente and nya are of all pen 
ments moſt adverſe to each other, as, according to Heſiod's proverb, two of 
a trade never agree; 2 he as abſolute DEMOCRACY is e * 
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of treaſon, accordingly, at Athens, was conceived” in the higheſt ſpirit of 


0 holy before the gods and meritorious among, men ; and ſhall be rewarded - 
| « with the, whole property. of the perſon. killed.“ The ſame principle of 


« I will Kill with my.own hand, if I am able, whoever ſhall overthrow the 
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Tarſ meaſures of the Supreme Council of Thirty at . Vietvs * 1. Thirty: 
Critias; F Theramenes ; Niolences of the e Deatb of Theramenes. 


SUCH was he date of the Atheniafi enverninent a 05 the death 
of Pericles, till it ſubmitted to the victorious arms of the Peloponneſians. 


The fate then of a fallen city, deprived of command beyond its own narrow 


territory, and allowed to exiſt only under the controul of a forein power, it 


might ſeem would ſcarcely invite much of our farther attention. But Athens, 
after all her loſſes and with all her failings, has peculiar claim upon the curi- 
olity and reſpect of men. In her fallen ſtate ſhe retained the germ of the 


ſublimeſt philoſophy, of all ſcience, and of every liberal art: Socrates, Xeno- 


Xen. Meme 
Socr, . 3. C. 70 
1 8. 


Phon, and Plato ſtill lived within her walls; Alcibiades, Thraſybulus, and 


Conon, tho in exile, adorned the liſt of her citizens; and the could ſtill be 
the prolific mother and able preceptreſs of artiſts, poets, warriors, orators, 

late en and ſages, who made their age the moſt brilliant in the annals of 
mankind, and through whom, when her political importance ceaſed, Athens 
continued, and may be ſaid in ſome! degree ſtill: to continue; to hold an 
empire among all the eivilized nations of tlie earth. Nor was her poli- 


tical importance yet ſo fur beyond recovery, but that ſhe en again a 


e ops TR of Greciaw hiioty's multifarious ſtream. dis 

Aſter the view we have taken of the Athenian p16 deni hs ſhall not 
e if men of rank and property deſired. at any rate a change; nor, can 
we impute it to any sculiar depravity, if they hore ſome antipathy toward 
the body of the lower people, from whom they ſuffered ſuch oppreſſion. 
Even the moſt moderate might look, not without . ſame, indignation, ; upon 
that imperious crowd of fullers, ſhoomakers, carpenters, braziers, dealers 
of all kinds, Tuſe the cotemporary philoſopher's: words; the great object of 
« whoſe lives was to buy cheap and ſell dear,” whoſe deſpotio will neverthe· 


43 | Tully s eulogies of Athens are well known :— Flacco, ſ. 26. 1 that of Velleius Paterculus, 
Illas omnium doctrinarum inventrices Athenas. Adeò ut corpora gentis illius ſeparata ſint in alias 
Cic. de Orat. I. 1. f. 4.—Unde humanitas, doc- civitates; ingenia vero ſolis Athenienfium muris 
trina, religio, fruges, jura, leges, ortæ atque in om- clauſa exiſtimes. Vell. Pat. I. 1. c. 48. 
nes terras diſtributæ putantur, Cic. or. pro L. 
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les diſpenſed public and private law, directed the adminiſtratioa of the 
commonwealth, ſent out fleets and armies, diſpoſed of the lives and fortunes 
of individuals at home, and decided by a vote the fate of whole cities abroad, 
* while ſome of them, not worth a drachma,” they are again Xenophon's 
words; '* were ready to ſell their country with all in it, that they might have 
© a drachma.”* Accordingly, when Athens was inveſted by the Peloponneſian 
forces, and no proſpe& of ſucceſsful reſiſtanee remained, many of thoſe of 
higher rank ſaw, or thought they ſaw, means of mending their condition 
in the approaching wreck of the ſiate. Through this oppoſition of intereſts 
among the Athenians, the Lacedæmonians propoſed to hold Attica in 
ſubjection, without the expence of garriſons; and thus they were induced 
to grant terms; to leave the town with walls and a citadel; to reſtore 
the whole territory; and even out of the captive fleet to allow twelve 
ſhips of war to the vanquiſhed. The Atbenian people had never treated a 
conquered city ſo mildly. But the Lacodæmonians depended upon the ariſ- 
tocratical party among the Athenians themſelves, as a faithful garriſon, 
bound, n e ee nnn to Lace- 
Amen 
On e Rover of the city, then, RET Oar Ras which has 
been deſeribed, being diſſol ved, the ſuprome power of the Athenian ſtate 
was committed to a Council, , compoled of Thirty Athenians, choſen by the 
Conquerors out of the ariſtoeratical party,” and all of them formerly members 
of the Council of Four-hundred, eſtabliſhed by Peiſander. The firſt mea- 
Lures of this council were moderate and wiſe. Veſted with full powers to 
new- model the whole fabric of the antient oonſiitutivn at their pleaſure, pro- 
vided only nothing was done adverſe to the ſuperintending authority of 
Lacedemon, they avoided all great and haſty changes which their ſituation 
did not indiſpenſably require. Farther than what fell neceſſarily, with the 
abolition of the popular ſovereinty and the commiſſion of the ſupreme power 
to the Thirty, the laws remained in force: all the antient magiſtrucies, care 
deing taken to fill them with friends of the Thirty, were retained: the civil 


adminification therefore, uader the Thirty Ny af - the Fwe- hundred, 


er 973 leni it: | HIV 7161 
” The afſertions of 8 againſt mony of 8 10 refute them. "They 4 are 
E Terk and Aporarus, that the Lacedæmo - obvieufly meer calumnies; not propoſed to the 
niam wonld have granted better terms, und -that |. xcaſon, but to the thoughtlefinefs and pafion of 
Theramenes prevented it, ſcarcely BEE the teſti- the multitude to which they were addreſſed. 
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proceeded in the accuſtomed courſe. A new ſupreme court 8; ISR: 
only was eſtabliſhed, with the title of the Council. | 

Matters being ſo far arranged, orders were given for N appro- 
hending all who, under the democracy, had exerciſed. the abominable trade- 
af ſycophancy. The evils of that practice were ſo groſs, ſo extenfixely dreaded, 
and, under popular ſovercinty, ſo. wremediable, that, when. every one pro- 
ſecuted by the Thirty was condemned by the obſequious council, and exe- 
ented, none, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, not obnoxious to. the 
were diſſatisfied with this arbitrary juſtice. 

The wrongs, bowever, of. the bigher orders e 7A 3 8 the 
hope was generally entertained that animoſity would ſtop, and that the Thirty, 
proceeding with proper diſpstch in their great buſineſs of legiſlation, would. 
let the people know under what form of government, and ſubject to what 
laws, they. were to live and might be ſafe., With this. bope wellmeaning 
men in general were eaſy : indeed hope was rather high among them; for, 
tho ſucceſſive demagogues had. wretchedly degraded. the antient Atheniag. 
conſtitution, yet, if there exiſted in Greece, a good foundation for a good 
government, it ſeems to have been in the laws, cuſtoms and habits of Athens, 


| derived from the inftitutions-of Theſeus and Solon. That excellent prin- 


g ciple of the Engliſh. conſtitution, the only one, omwhich a free government 

c an be firmly founded, that the aggregate of private good ſhould: make pub- 
be good, and its corollary, that the, rights of individuals, once eſtabliſhed 

by law, ſhould be ever held ſacred, ſeems to. have been a principle of The- 
ſeus's kingdom and Solon's republie. - But a different principle obtained 
very generally among the Grecian, Commonwealths, an ideal, public good, 
diſtinct from and oſten oppoſite to. private good. It was carried into practice 
with- beſt, effect by Lycurgus, and can only! be carried into practice with. 
any good effect, where, as in Lacedzmon, a communion, of intereſt was 
eſtabliſhed for everything, and private property ſcarcely exiſted. The bril-. 
liant ſucceſs of his ſingular. ſyſtem gave reputation. to this prineiple, and 
party leaders readily adopted it everywhere 2 for the good of their party was. 
that to which alone they: would allow the title of public good, and to this it 
was very convenient for them that every private intereſt ſhould yield. The 
peaceable then and the quiet, who . deſired, not political power, but eaſe and 
Ke under civil order, were the only certain. ſufferers. The great deſect 
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of the conſtitutions of Theſeus and Solon, was the want of another prin- 


ciple, ſpred extenſively over modern Europe through the feudal ſyſtem, 
tho not an original part of that ſyſtem, the prineiple of repreſentation. The 
advantage of this is not meerly that a great nation can do that conveniently 
by its repreſentatives, which even a ſmall one cannot by its aſſembled num- 
bers, bat, farther; that reſponſibility may be attached to every conſtituted 
power ; by which alone, whatever the name or form of the government may 
be, real deſpotiſin can be obviated. In the want of this, the Grecian legiſlators 
were utterly at a loſs to give ſecure liberty to the body of the people, without 
giving them deſpotic power. It may be held for certain that thofe are either 
not wiſe or not honeſt men, who pretend that political and legiſlative ſcience 
are eaſy and obvious. The writings of the ableſt of the Greeks, ſhowing 


how deficient they were in it, abundantly ſhow how difficult it is; and the 


hiſtory of all nations will demonſtrate by what ſlow ſteps and what acciden- 


tal circumſtances any perfection 1 in gevernment has been attained. The 5 


works of Plato and Xenophen' ſhould be red, to form a juſt idea of the 
imperfection of the ſcience m their time, and of their ſmall ability to im- 
prove it; and then it may im fome degree be conceived what were the 
difficulties under which, even had they had the pureſt intentions, the ſincereſt 
deſire of public good, the Thirty muſt at wY ie ans had to ONES; in 
e the conflitufion of Athens. a OH 7 
But in addition to the difficulties We a bee 5 AY the 
peculiar circumſtances of Athens at the time, obviating perhaps ſome conſi- 
derable 'inconveriiences, -gave riſe to many others. The controling power 
of Lacedæmon would be neceſſurily invidious to thoſe for whom they were 
tolegiſlats; and yetmuch confideration-for that controling power would be, 
in their ſituation, unavoidable: Of the changes then which Athens had ſuf- 
fered by the event of the war; ſome would be favorable to them, but ſome far 
otherwiſe. Private · diſtrefſes among all ranks were-numerous and great. The 
loſs ef property inthe forein-tertitories of the commonwealth, had reduced 
ſeveral from afftuence to want: the aholition of means, formerly ready, to 
make intereſt of money at home, annihilated inoome ſor many: the eee 
of cominand were no more ſor the higher ranks, nor the reward of ſervice for 
che lower, nor the various profits of the equipment of fleets and armies for 
_ public nne flowed from numerous trihutary ſtates: nei: 
* EA ther 
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ther the public treafury, nor the wealth of individuals, couli, as formerly, 
provide gratifications for-the people: the citizens of numerous ſubject repub- 
hes were no longer amenable to Athenian tribunals; multitudes, accuſtomed 
to fight and to judge, and to feaſt at ſacrifices, and to be amuſed, but not 
to work, were without income, without employment, and without victuals; 
the court and the flattery; and the pay and the bribes, to which the Athe- 


nian people were accuſtomed, had. all ceaſed together. 
Such were the circumſtances in which the council of Thirty es; 


with abſolute authority, upon the adminiſtration of the affairs of Athens. 


Whether by appointment of the Lacedæmonians, or by election of 
the council itfelf, Critias prefided'; a; man, by every advantage of birth, 
fortune, connections, education. and. talents, pointed out for the arduous 


| OR His paternal great-grandfather was brother of the great lawgiver 


- and, what ſhould. have been a more ſold advantage, he had been 
ee ha hearer of Socrates... But the Atheni n democracy, deny- 
ing cafe and ſecurity; not only incited ambition and. axarice, but it incited 
the pride of nobility and wealth. Nenophon deſcribes Critias, whom he 
knew well as his 'fellow-difoiple, -vain of his ilhuſtrious birth and large inhe- 
ritance, elated with the early poſſeſſion of power and influence, and with the 
court and adulation inſuing, and then ſoured by a baniſhment which he had 
fuffered from a decree of the people. Thenceſorward Cxitias conceived a 
vehement averſion to the popular canfe, and his PH auf. ambition 1 


flimulated by indignation and revenge. 
But among the members of this oil; the. may. pO e in 


High office and in party meaſures, was Theramenes fon. of Agnon, whom 


we have already ſeen a leader in one revolution which abolifhed, and in an 
other which reſtored the ſovereinty of the popular aſſembly. He ingaged 
now in this third revolution, under the patronage of Lacedæmon, with a dif- 
poſition and views widely differing from thoſe of Critias. His family, tha 
noble, had been popular. His father, Agnon, founder of Amphipolis, had 
been a diſtinguiſhed favorite of the people; and however Theramenes him- 
ſelf might, with all zeafonable men, diſlike: the ſovereinty of the multitude, 

yet poſſeſſing an inherited family intereſt among the people, and talents to 
. e it, he loved popularity. In reforming the government, therefore, 


n R 9 rather to have pro- 
poſed 
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propoſed to reftore, under ſanction of the ſtronger means now poſſeſſed by 

the Thirty, that mixed government, which, upon the overthrow of the Chap. 19. 
Four-hundred, he had framed but could not ſupport, and which we find fo 3-3 222 
highly commended, but ſo little explained, by Thucydides. 

The ſcheme of Critias, not altogether new in Greece, was however ſuch. 
as had not been executed, nor perhaps attempted, upon ſo extenſive a ſcale. 
The habit of having all laborious offices performed by ſlaves, gave to con- 
ceive that the exiſtence of the lower orders. of freemen might be diſ- 
penſed with, and made that poſſible and even obvious in Greece, which, 
in modern Europe, could neither be executed, nor ſcarcely imagined. 
Critias would allow no mixture of popular folly and infalence in power: 
he would remove as far as poſſible the danger of having the democratical 
law of treaſon reſtored, and put in execution againſt himſelf. He would, 
abandon all hope of the glory of preſiding over a powerful independent 
ſtate, to have caſe and affluence in a ſubordinate command. He propoſed. 
therefore, under the protecting authority of Lacedæmon, to be lord of 
Athens; he would make the city and its whole territory the private pro- 
perty of himſelf and a few aſſociates, allowing no more of the Athenian. 
people to remain within the country, than, with eee e 
might be held in complete ſubſervienex. 

With theſe extravagant and nefarious views, which it could not * pru- 
dent immediately to declare, . Critias, in the outſet, courted Theramenes, 41 
and there was, for a ſhort time, the appearance of perfect harmony between Xen. Hel. 
them. . Soon howeyer differences aroſe, but ſtill Critias maintained a thow (5,05 
of deference for. his, collegue. Meanwhile among the reſi of the Thirty 
he made his party ſecure. No eminence of character there moved his 
_ envy ;. no ſaperior talents excited his apprehenſion; no firmneſs of prin- 

ciple thwarted his purpoſes. Concert then being eſtabliſhed among them, 
the abilities and yet more the popularity of Theramenes became ſuſpicious. 
to all. For ſecurity againſt their effects, it was reſolved to ſolicit an armed 
force from Lacedamon. Theramenes, not yet aware that he was himſelf 
the object, in vain remonſtrated; the reſolution paſſed, and Aſebines and 4.11. ' 
Ariſtoteles, two of the Thirty, were deputed to Sparta, authorized to in- 
| 925 for pay from the Athenian treaſury for the troops deſired. A force 


for holding Athens i in obedience, and to be paid 1 for doing ſo, Was not likely | 
| | 5 
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tobe denie. A bay of Lacedæmonians was ſent ;' and Callibins, their com- 

mander, with the title of Harmoſt, regulator, which the Lacedeæmonians 
affected for thoſe to whom they committed reilly the command, as gover- 
nors, of Grecian cities, took his reſtdence | in the citadel of Athens, with 
his troops as its -garriſon. 

_ Confident now of means to overbear aft Critias no longer kept 
meaſures with any, whether of the demoeratical or oligarchal intereſt, 
whom he ſuſpected of inclination, with power, to thwart his deſigns : but 


he began to conſider ſome of the oligarchal party, whom it was in the 


general policy of Lacedæmon to raife to power, as more dangerous oppo- 
nents than any in the democratical intereſt, now ſufficiently depreſſed. 

From the firſt arrival of the Lacedzmonians, he was ſedulous in attention 
to the harmoſt ; and by the ſhow of much deference, obtained the effec- 
tual command of him. Under pretence, and perhaps in the belief, that 
the intereſt of Lacedzemon required, Callibius iſſued orders, as Critias in- 
ſtigated, and the Lacedæmonian ſoldiers were employed to apprehend 
whom the Thirty denounced. Proſecution was no longer confined to 
fi ycophants and men notoriouſly turbulent or infamous, but extended to 
characters the moſt irreproachable. Some forms of legal proceſs were ob- 
ſerved, and thoſe of the old conſtitution were moſtly retained ; but whom- 
ſoever the Thirty accuſed, the obſequious council never failed to eondemn p 


and deliver to the exccutioner. 


Such proceedings excited aſtoniſhment with alarm among all ed 


What could be the motive, and where the end of them, and what the 


form of government at length to be eſtabliſhed, were the anxious ſubjects 
of general wonder and inquiry. Theramenes himſelf, ſurprized as diſſa- 
tisfied, while Critias yet maintained a decent exterior toward him, remon- 
ſtrated among his collegues on the impolicy of their meaſures :* © Without 
+ ſome party among the people,” he ſaid, no oligarchy could ſtand ; and 
< alarm and offence were now extended to all parties. The admonition 


was taken, but not as Theramenes intended. Nothing the Thirty ſo much 
= feared as the opal of Theramenes himſelf. To obviate its efficacy, 


they haſtened the publication of a catalogue of three thouſand citizens of 
their own ſelection, who ſhould partake of the ſoverein power in com- 


mon aſſembly, and be competent for magiſtracy **. WO All other Athenians 
25 Thus I think the phraſe pubiZolas rar wjayparuy may beſt be interpreted. 
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were reduced to the condition of ſubjects, not to the Three-thouſand only, 
but the Thirty, whoſe ſovereinty over them was declared abſolute. 

Theramenes again remonſtrated : © Their faith was pledged, he ſaid, by 

« their former declarations, that all thoſe and on! y thoſe ſhould ſhare in the 

« government, whoſe education might give the neceſſary knowlege, and whoſe 


property would afford means to allot leiſure to its functions. Pay for 


« attending the general aſſembly or the courts of juſtice, it had been agreed, 


* ſhould no longer be allowed. But three thouſand men, as if there were 


C ſome virtue in the number, had been arbitrarily choſen, without any 
c attention, to: the propoſed: qualifications ; ; and all other Athenians were as 
< arbitrarily deprived of the rights of citizens. The imprudence was equal 
« to the injuſtice of the meaſure ; violence only could ſupport it; and the 
© force of thoſe who were to command was inferior to that of thoſe who 
« were to be held in ſubſerviency. This admonition alſo was taken, but, 
Bke the former, very differently from. the monitor” s intention. A review 


of arms was ordered; of the Three-thouſand in one place; of. the other- 


eitizens in another. The avenues. to the latter were occupied by the con- 
fidential adherents of the Thirty, ſupported- by the Lacedæmonian troops. 


The arms of the citizens, not of the catalogue, were taken from them as 


they paſſed, and being carried to the temple of Minerva i in the citadel, 
vere committedi to the care of the Lacedæmonian garriſon. 3 
Effectual oppoſition being thus obviated, the Thirty proceeded 1 FY 
hameleſſheſs: in crime, for which, after all we have ſeen of crime in Grecian. 
hiſtory, could he be ſuſpected of partiality for the democratical cauſe,. we 
ſhould with difficulty believe the expreſs. teſtimony even of Xenophon. 
The credit of his account however, ſtrong as his authority is, does nat 
reſt on his ſingle. authority. We find it ſupported by two other cotempo- 
rary writers; one his decided adyerſary i in politics, the other no way his 
friend, Lyſias and Plato. From their united evidence we learn that the 
moſt abominable policy guided the meaſures now purſued. Revenge and 
avarice had their full ſway: many ſuffered. death for private enmities ; many 
meerly for their wealth. Every eminent man was either to be deſtroyed 
or gained: but as means were wanting to attach a ſufficient number by 
favors, the infernal expedient was practiſed of forcing men to a community 


of ien through a participation. in crime. Driven. by terror to execute 
G tyrannicak 
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tyrannical orders, they became involved in the ſame guilt, and obnoxious 
40 the ſame reſentment, and thus theirs and that of the TH" became a 


common cauſe **. 
Amid numerous enormities, the death of three men, the moſt eminent 
of the commonwealth, and all notoriouſly attached to the oligarchal inte- 


| reſt, particularly excited general wonder and alarm. Of Niceratus, ſon ot 
dhe rich and worthy Nicias, who periſhed at Syracuſe, it was faid that he 


inherited the ariſtocratical ſpirit ; neither father nor ſon, by any one action 
or word, having ever favored democracy. The able advice and powerful 


eloquence of Antiphon had ſerved ſo many individuals, while the free ex- 


penditure of his private fortune in public ſervice during the war had ac- 


quired him ſuch reputation for public ſpirit, that he was in favor with all 
parties, tho his whole political conduct had been directed to promote 


ariſtocracy. Leon of Salamis, amid the turbulence and crimes of his age 
and country, had been eminent for his blameleſs life. The monſter Critias 
propoſed do involve his maſter Socrates in the odium of the execution of fo 
excellent a man. A meffage from the Thirty required the attendance of 
Socrates, with four others. Critias himſelf gave the order for them to go 
to Salamis, to apprehend Leon, and bring him to Athens. This order, 


knowing its purpoſe, and holding it contrury to law, Socrates diſobeyed. 


The other four, leſs ſerupulous or leſs courageous, performed it. To be 


apprehended and to be condemned were nearly the Ring bo ; —_ PD. 
Niceratus, and Antiphon, were all delivered to the executioner. | 

Numerous as the executions of men of property had been, FI" 
<ation inſuing did not ſuffice to ſupply'the deficiencies of the public revenue, 
o curtailed by the event of the wir, and to furniſh the rewards claimed by 
the forward adherents of the Thirty. Money was wanting to pay the Lace- 
dermonian troops in the citadet. The metics were thought the beſt re- 
ſource. They had much wealth among them; and the oppreſſion, which 
had been ſucceſsfully dared againft the firſt of the' Athenians, "might be 
exerciſed, it was hoped, againſt” aliens with leſs noiſe, and no hazard. 
Some ſymptoms of diſaffecteon toward the rating powers were made * 
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pretence, and it was reſolved to accuſe eight of the richeſt, to whom, as a 
blind, were added two in indigent circumſtances. , - | 

The orator Lyſias, from whom we have the detail, was ; of hs ner of 
metics, and among the ſufferers, | His father, Cephalus, was a Syra- ED; 
cuſan, whom faction in his own city bad driven to migrate, w with a large 
fortune, to Attica, when the able adminiſtration of Perigles, in aid of what 
remained of Solon's laws, made Attica the moſt defirable reſidence in 
Greece. He had injoyed the friendſhip of Pericles and of Socrates ; and his 


houſe in Peiræus is the ſuppoſed ſcene of thoſe dialogues, ſo celebrated 

under the title of Plato's Republic. Lyſias had gone a boy to Italy, with 

the hiſtorian Herodotus, when, under the patronage of Pericles, the colony 

of Thurium was ſettled on the ruins of Sybaris, There he had lived above 

thirty years, when, by the defeat in Sicily, the Athenian intereſt in thoſe 

parts was overthrown, and Thurium was no longer a ſafe reſidence for men 
i property, w who. would not accept, or could not obtain, Lacedzmonian 

protection. Lyſias, collecting whatever he could carry, returned to 

Athens; where, in partnerſhip with Polemarchus his brother, a manufac- 

tory of ſhields, in which above a bundred ſlayes were employed, ſtill gave 

him affluence.. DIY [+ 

He was, as he 4 e Gi 8 at ſupper, Es 

of the Thirty entered, commanded the gueſts to withdraw, and himſelf to 

remain their priſoner, Committing him then to the care of Peiſon, one of 

their number, they proceeded to take account of his effects, of which the 

Naves were a principal part. Meanwhile Lyſias, apprehending his life to 

be in danger, tampered with his keeper, and, for a bribe of a talent, 
obtained a promiſe of ſafety; but, to pay the money, being . obliged to 
open a cheſt, in which were more than three talents, above ſeven bundred 

pounds) ſterling in ſilver, with Cyzicenes and Darics, the gold coins then 

moſt current in Greece , to the amount of near five hundred pounds more, 

Peiſon ſeized the whole. Remonſtrance was vain, but the admonition was 

ſalutary to Lyſias. From a houſe to which he had been conducted as a place 

of ay „While the 7 1 were ſtill occupied in PI. he found means 


1 


7 The ee named Foim {hi city of I . the Daric, a Perſian coin, about 
Cyxicus in the Propontis, was in Yale about a dans dares ah 
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to eſcape, and haſtening to Peiræus, proceeded thence by ſea to Megara. 
His brother, Polemarchus, leſs provident ' or leſs fortunate, being carried to 


the common priſon, was, withotit trial, in purſiizhce: of a ſimple order 


from the Tkirt rty, © bleed in the Athenian manner, by a a draught of hem- 
lock. All the prop perty of Both” Was confiſcated. NMelobius, one of the 
T hitty, with his own bands tore flom the wife of Polemarchus the golden 


_ ear-rinps fe wore.” The body was not denied to his friends for burial ; it 
Would hate been bobtleſs impiety; ; but clothes fbr It, ſolicited from his 


large wardfobe, and an apartment i in one of three houſes which the family 
had poſſefled, ſor the preparation of the funeral, were refufed. 

Such are the circumſtances related by Lyſias himſelf. We ſhall-receive the 
aCeUnt with e caution, as from an- orator, famed for the taletit ofs giving falſe- 
hood the air of truth, an 1d, on this occaſion, not meerly pleading: a cauſe, but 
the cuuſe of bis own revenge, and avowing his purpoſe to inſtante the multi- 
tue Who were to judge it ”. The teſtimony of Renophon however ſeems 
td ſhow that the whole detail might be nearly true s. Had not the conduct 
of fore of the Thirty been marked with peculiar atrocity in this tranſ- 
action, had there not been ſomething in it particularly ſhocking to the 
general feelings and prejudices of the Athenian people; Theramenes 
world / feareely | have taken up the proceedings agamft* metics, rather 
than-thoſe- againſt eitizens, for the ground of increaſed vehenience in op 


poſition to his collegues. He now arraigned their conduct in a manner 


that gave them ſerious alarm. It was evident that their ſafety and his were 
become incompatible, and eh reſolved that he' ſhould nmel be the wert 


24 x ? £7: 7 £ ; 3 
proſecuted. 4 Min aging, Wend ni 


10 


2) Phe council of Gedientüre, tid Hind fir i che lot Aint whe, 


Thirty, was not yet duly prepared to be the inſtrument of their purpoſe 


. Theramenes. | Aden eden 550 determined — make it their in- 


- 


j * 1 ; 4 147 


18 Wehe yi dewig or 8 6 Which 


may b be expreſſed kachfully, tho paraphraſtically,. 


thus: Let the anger and indignation which you 
felt, when injuriouſly driven into baniſhment, 
now revive in your minds. 
19 Demoſthenes (or. in Androt. & or. con. 
Timoer. ) has ſaid that, under the tyranny of the 
hirty, no man was taken from his houſe, On 
this the learned Markland, in a note on the . 


— 


i aft L.yſias . again ſt/ Ecttobbivebis; br, 


* that Lyſias is rather to be believed of what 


* Himſelf experienced z -unleſs ſome diſtinction 
can be found.“ The diſtinction ſeems obyious : 
-Demoſthents probably meant to ſpeak only of 


citizens; Lyſias was not then a citizen. The 


matter is of conſequence only that the faith of 
_hiftory . be not unduly made queſtionable : more 
than enough will always remain Uncertain, 
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ülrument for * deſtruction. Some of the members they could command: 

they endeavoured to perſuade ſome; to alarm others. Matters were arranged 

with thoſe in whom they could beſt confide: the council was ſummaned : 

a body of men with concealed arms ſurrounded the hall: the Thirty at- 

tended;, and Theramenes, was in his place among them; when Critias, Xen. Hel 

rifing, ; in a ſet ſpecch, accuſed him of meditated treaſon againſt the exiſting f. 1 
| government. Stating, no facts amounting to treaſon by any known law, 

he argued x rather as a conſpirator to his accomplices, than a public e 

before 2. count of * juſtice; 3) contending, not on the ground of public law, but 

of, A ds to;the party, that the aceuſed ſhould be. Spi nr In n+), 
Sempngt- vn 1012 dat oben 4 41 Is | 

Theramenes; cloguent, and oraciſed in thoſs difficult 9 cangerou 

fituations, which require, with a ſirm mind, the readieſt exertion of gred 

powers, ably adapted his defence to the exiſting circumſtanecs. To. have 

aſſerted, as before $,3uſt judicature, the right and the duty of a public man 

in bis place in council, to declare and ſupport by argument his opinion on 

public matters (which almoſt alone had been imputed to him) he knew would 

he at leaſt uſeleſs, and perhaps injurious. He therefore addreſſed himſelf ra- 

ther to the fears and feelings, than to the con conſcience and juſtice of his 
judges; and he ſo demonſtrated the expedieney of the meaſures which he had . 8, 15. 
always recommended, and not only the iniquity, but the danger of thoſe | 
Tante by Critias, that he diſpoſed a majority of the council j in his favor. 

- The. moment was critical: Critias was aware that his own ruin could 

now ſcarcely fail to follow the miſcarriage of his purpoſe againſt Thera- 

menes. After ſhort communication with the Thirty, he went out and di- 

rected his armed attendants, to ſhow. themſelves. Returning, then, he ad- : 
dreſſed the council thus: 3 eſteem it a duty of my ſtation” (he was . 0. 
Preſident of the Thirty) * to, preyent thoſe acting under me in the admi- 

of niſtration from being deceived and mifled. I {hall therefore take upon 

myſelf to do what the preſent, emergency requires. The crowd, at your 

0 doors, have declared they will not reſt under the acquittal of one, whoſe 

j< known purpoſe is the overthrow of the oligarchy. In the new: code 

it is inadted, that the citizens. of the catalogue fhall be liable to capital 

-< puniſhment, only from the judgement of the council; but over all others 

1 "my W ns WY e is, ahſolute. I therefore, gonfident of your 
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unanimous approbation, ſtrike the name of Theramenes from the catg- 


© logue, and we, the Thirty, condemn him to death.“ 

To Athenians, familiar, under their democracy, with the moſt anoma- 
Jons and tyrannical meaſures of government, theſe proceedings were not 
aſtoniſhing and ſhocking, as they would be among thoſe accuſtomed to the 
better political order 'of modern Europe, and eſpecially of England. No 
oppoſition \ was made to them, either among the Thirty or by the council. 
Theramenes ſaw that his deſtruction was reſolved, and inſtantly had re- 


courſe to what alone ſeemed to afford a chance for ſafety.” He ſprang to 


the altar (for, among the Greeks, every council-Hall Had its altar) and 
thence claimed the protection of a law ſo lately made, which Critias was pro- 


poſing ſo groffly to violate. * As for this altar,” he faid, © I know its ſacred- 


* neſs will not protect me; but I will at leaſt ſhow that the implety of thoſe 


men is equal to their injuſtice. Yet I cannot but wonder that you, coun- 


* cillors, men of rank and high worth, will not aſſert your own cauſe: 


for the name of yy of pp may be eraſed from the engen e as little 
8 ceremony e 


The herald of the Thirty had been di wende to command the atten- 


dance of thoſe high officers of juſtice called the Eleben, who were already 
| gained to the views of Critias. They entered the council-hall with their uſual 


attendants, while Theramenes was {till ſpeaking from the altar.” Critias im- 
mediately told them that Theramenes had been condemned to death accord- 


ing to law: and commanded'them to do what in conſequence | became their 
duty. In vain Theramenes alledged illegality and implety. The council, 


awed by thoſe around the hall, now known to be armed, was paffive, While 


Satyrus, a man of ability, verſed i in bigh office and leading ſituations, but 


whom Xcnophon deſcribes as the moſt profligate as well as the moſt daring of 


the Eleven, ſet the example for laying hands on Theramenes; dragged. 
him from the altar, and hurried him away to the priſon.” Daringly, or 


. perhaps incnutiouſly, as the neareſt way, he paſſed through the agora. 
Theramenes, with exerted- voice, endeavorred to excite the people in 
his favor. Exaſperated by this, If you ſpeak again,” ſaid Satyrus, I 
will make you groan.” And had I ſaid nothing,” replied Theramenes, 
 * ſhould I eſcape groaning?' The people, however,” prepared to fear, and 
. not to reſiſt, mile no ſtir. In the . the deadly potion being brought, 


bo Theramenes 
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Theramettes drunk it win ſerene countenance, and then, tinkling tho N. T. cie. 


uſc. 


cup (the Grecian cuſtom” at banquets, in paſſing the /oup-to another) as |. 1. f. 40. 
a remaining drop fel,” This libation,” he aid, is for the worthy Cri- 

„tlas. Such partiedlats, fays' the cotemporary hiſterian, are, I an Xen. vt ſup. - 
« aware, of little worth in theinſUves,' yet what they prove of 'Theramencs 

1 think deſerving admiration; that neither FRONTS nor pleatuatry forſo6k 

bim, even n with immediate death impentling.”” nes eat 
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"THE « ee 1 845 of cdtemporary. writers A pal 19460 
aſſures us that, under the demoeraey, aſter it became abſolute, the principal 
road to the honors of the Athenian ſtate was through bribery-t to-the people; 
in various ways adminiſtered. An officer ſobciting a command, would, to Ken. Mcm. 
Bitle purpoſe relate the length and variety of bis ſervice; or we wounds e. an. 


he had received in it, if his competitor. had been more | magnificent-.in 


theatrical exhibitions. "An-orator. defénding his client undef criminal pro⸗ 

ſecution, conſidered the expences of that elient for te people I amuſe. Lyſ. ac 
ment, of more importance to enumerate. than any military or nayal me- N 
"rits.; or if he was conducting a criminal proſecution,” he world not omit 552. * 
to detail the theatrical: exhibitiens with which his:own. famil bad enter. 

tained the people, in the Hope, by to recommending Biniſelk, th Ie © more Effi 

caciouſſy to urge the oondemnation of his enemy. Under every view 


then of. the circumſtances of the times, it will appear evident that wee 


high bribery, would be abſolutely neoeſfary :t& the Thi ty ter keeping the 
Three-thouſand of their catalogue firm to Wee om fn ar ark AE. a 


occaſions, the moſt pointed partiality for CD a EN. | 
ded 8 and, on. the other hand, to take the ſtrongeſt precautions 


againſt- 
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againſt thoſe not of the catalogue, was :indiſpenſable. Theineceflity then 


of brihing high would: carry withat the neceſity; af increaſed vialences and 
new crimes. Ther death of Theęramenęs Had ihœen a preparatory ſtep. That 
able Jeadex being;xempved, meaſuręs the moſt violent and injurious againſt 
the multitude, already deprived. of arms, were, no Jpnger ſerupled, Lands 
and. countryrhouſes were. ſeized. for, the benefit of the Thirty, and their 
adherents, and ſhortly an order was iſſued. for All. not of the catalogue to 
quit Athens. The greater part took refuge in Peirzus ; but the jealouſy 
of the oppreſſors did not allow them long to remain there. Fortunately 
the ruling party in the neighboring city of Megara, being democratical, 


was friendly to their eauſe; and fame; revolution, of which no ſatisfactory 


account remains, had ſo altered things in the larger and more powerful 
eity of Thebes, long the moſt Tirterit enemy of democracy and of Athens, 
that theré alſo 4 difpofition favorable to them prevailed. Thebes, accerd- 
ingly, all Megs Veedne' Crowded with Atliemah fugttives se. 
Afnong thoſ e Whom the tyra ny of the Thirty had early driven to ſeck 
ſafety in baniſhment, was Thraſybulus ſon of Lycus, already known for ſo 
Many, 1NIPorias t ſervices to his country. 50 6 ks YO ine, 


%%% IBTOQEN2I0T 1 


Tt, in pügruug ct Warts f Ache nian uk: The Phrale, indbedf Without à comment, ze ha- 


feipes the nehller fies, def His recall en the, Ig xd oh Jef it may pe credicably explained thus : 


reſs of the French revolution, he cannot fail The form of a government, meerly as it gives 


0 : N 
W rbek will 'eh@riahy points of reſemblance n claim. to this! or that title, democracy, ariſto- 
eb big bee n of. the Taergee Neg * Eracy, monarchy, ſignifies little, That is really 
with its counci ure, an the Cc 


its council of judicature, and © om- the beſt government which is ſo conſtituted, in 


- 


mittsel f [Public Welfiice;in Pavid, wich imc e. hte ver form, 3 moſt g inſure a juſt admi- 


* niſtration.” But this cannot he abſolute monar- 


. Yolutionary 'Txibunal; and, the co fderation is. , niſtration. wo Brie he i 3, bi hdr et, 
200 Wc Me Webs 15 Lens dhy; For there all mill pen pon thi aceiden- 


Or 
it reſtpres eviſent) probability io thezakgownys! pf tal character % he Feigning prince it cannot 
enormities which, however well atteſted, the de- be democtacy; for there the popular paſſion, 
104tkd 4 8 Abdel dies, the order of things Which intereſted Utmagogacs may in che ibmknt 
eſtahliſhed in even che ayprit.gh Furopeaa, F „Erelcß⸗ gr ne en Benner eee & the moſ},pp- 
me ad ret "example aroſe, _ e moſt turbulent and leaſt ſcru- 


f . 1.1 — 3 . a & Ink 5 A % 
ments, had rendered, till new exam aroſe, meroùs but of the moſt tur 


 almbR\intredible. | An here the cimilizuderbe.. puldus party; willl decide everything; it cannot 


tween what in Frange.is called democracy, and be ghgarehy,or that is vul arly called ariſto- 
Whnt in Greett was éeemed dä Vligatthy, wilt” erach ß; fot there a part of thb pedple has an inte- 
become ſtriking: Their character, 3 avir ftands ¶ x6. ſe arte from. phe reg, It ſcan oply be, a 
marked by rhejr conduct, has hardly e e 3 government ſo mixed Tn EeH xpat it may 
ahd-thus 10 00 7 pear that, Wirk a owance for Ravel ftrengrh te reſfraim popular Folly and popu- 
chat Jatitude of een (Which) popieg: hay) Ne e being ſtrong enough to ſup 

aim, Pope is right where he has ſaid, Port its ike injuſtice or tolly. 55 * 
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Was rather watching' for movements within Athens favorable to his vicws, 
than hoping to ſee a multitudde driven to join him in exile, ſuch as 
might form a force ſufficient to aflhil the tyrants from without.” Quickly 
he decided his plan. It was toward midwinter, and ſcarcely fix months 
after the eſtabliſhment of the Thirty, when with only about ſeventy heavy- 
armed, he ſeized: Ppyls, an Attic fortreſs near the Bœotian border. | 

Such an enterprize might bear, on firſt view, the appearance of imprii- 
dent haſte and raſh adyenture. It g gave little alarm to the Thirty, who 


truſted that they could eafily prevent the plunder and walte of the neigh- 


boring lands, which alone they thought threateried, by marching i imme- 
diately againſt the little garrifon: Phylè wäls ſcarcely more than twelve 


miles from Athens. Realhing it ede eatly i in the day, they directly 


led their forces to aſſault, but with the my ſueceſs which, in that age, ſo 


comm monly attended the attack of Walls. In their haſte, for ſo ſinall a diſ- 
tance, and againſt an enen ſuppoſed Wie! able to reſiſt them, they had 
omitted to bring t tents and camp e qutpäge. 4 Nevertheleſs the weather be- 
ing, for the ſeaſon, fine, they reſblyed to fethaiti before the plate and i imme- 
diately begin a contravallätion. That ſame night a heavy fall of ſhow ſo 
diſtreſſed them, that next morning they withdrew haſtily to Athens; and 
with fo little conduct, that much of enen was n the activity 


CCC -T 


Had. Thraſybulus aſſembled a 3 body for his nds, it ene 


exeited an alarm ruinous to his purpoſe; und unleſs he could immediately 
have ſtruck fome great blow, ſubſiſtence would probably have failed him. But 


the ſeaſon favored enterprize with a ſmall force. It was not eaſy to keep 
the field with a large one againſt him; and in midwinter the Lacedamo- 


nians would not, for a light eauſe, ſehdbtroops from Peloponneſus. The 
Thirty, even after their miſcarriage againſt Phyle, ſeem to have apprehended 


nothing from its garriſon beyond excurſion for plunder. To obviate this 
they ſent the greuter part of cheir Lacedæmoniam troops,” with & ody of 


their ow horſe, to a ſtation near the placel But the eredit of ſucceſs 


having ihabled Thrafybulus to increaſe his foros; he marched" with feven 
hundred heavy- armed, ſurpriſed the camp of the Thirty at duybteak, 19 88 


a W twenty of their heavy-armed} und put the reſt to flight. 
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Abis une pected, firoke, produced. an, effect on the minds of men far 
ov overproportianed, to.its real: importance. The :partizans of the Thirty were 
& alarmed, that tlie tyrants theinſelves;doubted if=they could be ſafe, even 
In Athens, till aſſiſtance might be obtained from Lacgdæmon. Their re- 
ſources then in beginning diſtreſs ere congenial to their meaſures for the 
eſtabliſhment, of power. Should they, by any train of: ele Hanes, be re- 
Hufen to quit Athens, Elęuſis would be the moſt, defirable refuge. It 
vas, next to, the capital, the largeſt town of Attica, fay orably ſituated for 
receiving ſuccour from Pelpponneſus, and fortified ; but ,many of the ipha- 


L143 } 


bitants were, diſaffected, This inconvenience. therefore they reſolved to 


| obvinte; and the cavalry, whom they confidered as the moſt truſtworth y 


[1311 


of their troops, were the inſtruments choſen "for the occaſion. For the 


| equeſtrian order, compoſed of the wealthieſt families of the commonyealth, 


Having, been common ſufferers from, t „the oppreſſion, of popular, tyranny, 
rejoiged in the proſpect of; an improvement A their condition. by an al- 
teration of the conſtitution. Thus, ie ito, the Thirty, it it had been 


the ly of. ſit 1 8 4 e to 1 the e order, and 
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At the ned of the. cavalry © iy Critias went to. Eleufs., All the 


| Eleuſinian people, of age to bear arms, were ſummoned, under pretence of 


a muſter, for aſdertaining their. ſtrength as. a garriſon for their town. Every 
man, as his name was inrolled, received orders to paſs through the gate 
leading to the ſhore. ' There the Athenian; cayalry were poſted, with ſome 
of the Thirty attending. Theſe indicated the ſuſpected, and the' ſervants 
of the cavalry (for a Grecian trooper was always attended by one or more 
ſervants aſoot) ſeiaed and bound them. Tbe cavalry then returned to 
Athens, and delivered their priſoners into the euſtody oſ the Eleven. 
Thoſe anfartunate men, together with ſome who, for the ſame crime of 


R ſuſpected diſaffection, had been brought from Salamis, were ſufficiently at 


the mercy. of Critias and his aflociates., But an infernal policy dictated 

Farther ceremony. To ſtrengthen the tie between himſelf and his choſen 
'Three-thouſand,: Critias would make theſe his accomplices in every crime, 
and ſharers in the ee enmity and abhorrence of men. On the 
U follow- 
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following day therefore the [Three-thouſand of the catalogue, together with 
the cavalry, were aſſembled in that ſplendid edifice, raiſed for far other purpoſes 
by the taſte and magnificence of Pericles, the Odeion or muſic-theater : and, 
leſt all ſhould not be ſufficiently zealous in the cauſe, 'or ſufficiently obſe- 


quious to the Thirty, the Lacedzmonian garriſon attended. Critias, 


according to the cotemporary : hiſtorian, addreſſed the Athenians in theſe 
extraordinary terms: In the government which we have been eſta- 


© bliſhing, your intereſt has been conſidered equally with our own. Shar- 


© ing therefore its advantages, you will not refuſe to ſhare with us its 


© dangers, Tour common voice mult ratify an order for the execution 


© of the priſoners yeſterday brought hither ; that your ſecurity and your 


* peril may reſt on the ſame foundation with ours.” Suffrages were given 
by ballot, as under the democracy; but openly, that it might be ſeen if 


any were untrue to the cauſe ; and the priſoners from Eleuſis and Salamis, 


together about three hundred, were all eondemned to death by one vote. 
And among the Athenians, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, there were ſome 


ſo intent upon the ee of wealth and power as to be even gratified 
with theſe proceedings. beth 

It was not long after this maſſacre, ſo ineffectusl was the horrid ! 
of Gritias. to ſecure his command over Attica, that Thraſybulus, with .. 
about a thouſand beavy-armed, marching by night, entered Peiræus, and 
took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition... The Thirty. led their whole force 


to attack him there. Peiræus, ſince the fortifications, were deſtroyed by 


the Lacedzmonians, being open, and the extent great, Thraſybulus moved 


10 the adjoining ſuburb of Mupychia, which afforded more advantageous, 


ground. The Thirty did not delay their aſſault. Next to victory, death 
in battle was certainly the moſt defirable lot ſor Critias ; z. and he was fortu- 
nate enough, beyond his deſert, to "obtain it. Hippomachqs, another of 
the Thirty, fell, and only 1 ſeventy of their followers ; but the reſt 
fled, ah the ory of Thraſybulus was complete. His troops carried off 
the arte of tlie dead; but their clothes, a common object of plunder 
amdhg the Siecks, W ere, in „ Pious reſpect for deceaſed fellowcitizens, left 
RY n 8 
When the purſuit ceaſed, a truce for 5 0 of the Dain, was, in a the uſual 
form, ſolicitedby the defeated and granted by the conquerors. O pportanity 
10 / cottmunibets being thus open, numbers from both ſides afſembled in con 
Vor. III. 5 G ; verſation. 
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rerfation. » Among thoſe from Peireus was Cleocritus, herald of the inyſte- 


ries, àa man reſpected for his birth, connections, and abilities, as well as 


ſor the ſacred office which he bore, and, what was particularly advantageous 
on the preſent occaſion, indowed by nature with a voice fingularly capable 
of prevailing over the murmur of talking numbers. Having procured ſilence, 
he addreſſed the throng in a conciliatory ſpeech, in which, profeſling for 
himſelf and his party every diſpoſition: to friendly union with the Three- 
thouſand; he imputed to the Thirty alone the evils ſuffered on both ſides. 
© The Thirty,” he ſaid, © only to gratify an inordinate thirſt of wealth and 
power, had deſtroyed as many Athenian eitizens in eight months as all the 
Peloponneſians in ten years; and, when no obſtacle-exiſted to prevent their 
* eſtabliſhing a good government in peace, they had forced on this moſt 
© ſhameful, cruel, wicked, and to gods and men hateful civil war. For himſelf 
© and thoſe with whom he acted, he proteſted that the death of thoſe 'miſle# 
© men, whoſe obſequies were abotit to be performed, \ was a Sh 5 of ſincere- 
grief not leſs than to their own party.” . rr g 
This ſpeech, gaining anxious attention from the Many, alarmed the 


chiefs of thoſe from the city, and they ſedulouſly hurried away their people.” 


Next day the Thirty, for that remained their title, met,” and, with faded 
hopes, conſulted concerning their affairs, while the Three-thouſand were 


in altercation, in various parts of the town ; thoſe who had been forward 
in the late violences, urging oppoſition to the utmoſt againſt Thraſybulus 
and his adherents, while thoſe who thought themſelves Teſs perſonally ob- 


noxious iffiſted' on the neceſſity of an accommodation; unreſeryedly de- 


_ claring they would no longer obey. the Thirty, to their own deſtruction and | 


that of the commonwealth. The reſult of the contention was a reſolu- 
tion, paſſed; in the form of a decree, by. which. the Thirty were depoſed, 4 
and a councit of Ten was appointed in their room, one from every. 
ward, for the Expreſs purpoſe of negotiating : an accommodation with thoſe. 
in Peirzus. Neither was refiſtance attempted by the fallen. tyrants, nor 
violence uſed againſt them. Two of their number, Eratoſthenes and Phei- 
don, were elected of the Ten; the others, weak as cruel, and neglected a as 
worthleſs, retired to Eleuſis. ES 7 (1 Oye 
Their general oppoſition to Critias had W Eratoſthenes 5 


Pheidon to the choice of the Three-thouſand, and a diſpoſition: adyerſe to. 
254 the 
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the Thirty was alſo the ſuppoſed merit of their new collegues. But no 
ſooner were the Ten veſted with the ſupreme authority than they betrayed 
the truſt. Appointed for the expreſs purpoſe of negotiation with Thraſy- 
bulus, they. reſolved. not to do what would preſently reduce them to the 
general level of Athenian citizens. To this determination they were per- 


haps, inſtigated, but at leaſt they were warmly ſupported in it, by Lyſima- 
chus, general of the cavalry, a moſt vehement enemy of democracy. The 


cavalry were almoſt univerſally diſpoſed to the ſentiments of their chief, 
and a large proportion of the Three-thouſand being found ſtill well in- 
clined to the cauſe? the reſolution was taken to oppoſe, Thraſybulus, to 
maintain oligarchy, and, in reliance on ſupport from Lacedæmon, to exert 
themſelves for the preſent | in defenſive meaſures, The Three-thouſand being 
however far from unanimous, the cavalry took on themſelves the principal 
care, both of preſerving peace within the city, and giving ſecurity againſt 
the enemy without. The whole body conſtantly ſlept in the Odeion, with 
their horſes, at hand bridled, and their ſpears by them, that they might act 
inſtantly, as emergencies might require, either as cayalry or infantry ; for 
beſide unceaſing apprehenſion of ſedition within. the city, attack from Pei- 
reus was hourly expected. | 
| Meanwhile citizens, metics, and forrher inhabitants of Athens of all deno- 
minations, who had fled from the tyranny of the Thirty, allured by the fame 
of the ſucceſſes of 'Thraſybulus, flocked to join him. The greater part, diſ- 
armed, as we have already ſeen, by the policy of Critias, brought only their 


perſonal ability and zeal in the cauſe.: but all were ſedulous in providing | 


themſelves, to the beſt of their {kill and means ; ſome making ſhields of 


wood, ſome of wicker ; and, whether meerly for uniformity and diſtinc- 
tion, or that no viſible weakneſs of the material might i incourage the ene- 
my, they whitened all. F. cllowſhip i in adyerſity, and unity of object under 
one able leader, promoted concord among them. About the tenth day from | 
their firfioceupying Peirzus,in general a aflembl: y theyſolemul y pledged t them- 
ſelves to, fidelity in the common cauſe, and then came to a, liberal reſolu- 


tion, that the rights of citizenſhip. ſhould be common to all, even foreiners 


having right of beſpitality, WhO ſhould faithfully do the duty of ſoldiers, 


in the war in which they were ingaged for the recovery of their country. 


. were no ſtrong in herr armed; their licht- armed were ſtill more 


G 2 numerous, 
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numerous, and they had about ſeventy horfe. They commanded the coun- 
try, ſo that they were at no lofs for provifibns, and it was Fee 18 7 
general approbation, to puſh the fiege of the city. 

Tho the tranfient reign and haſty downfal wo the rie taht; on a 
firſt glance, give t to ſuppoſe that their projects were as unaccountably 'raſh 


and Imprudent as groſsly nefarious, yet they were, in reality, not ſo lightly 


founded. Critias had propoſed, not to eſtabliſh an independent dominion, 
but only to be lord of Aſtica, under the ſovercinty of Laced&mon ; and he 


confided in the Three-thonfand heavy-armed of his catalogue, together 
with the greateſt part of the Athenian cavalry, who were warm in his 


cauſe, only as force ſafficient i in emergencies, till ſupport from Lacedæmon 


miglit be obtained. Attica, divided among three or four thouſand families, 
would afford every man a maintenance. Every | Athenian thus, like every 
Lacedzxmonian, would be a gentleman, all the offices performed among 
the modern European nations by the lower clafles of freemen, being ſup- 
plied by flaves. An extraordinary concurrence of bold and well-concerted 
enterprize, with favoring incidents, had ſhaken. this ſyſtem almoft in "the 
outſet ; but, tho Critias himſelf fell, and the people under him were ready 
for a revolution, yet his ſucceſſors in power,. who had been his opponents in. 
eouncil, found his plan ſo far inviting, that they adopted it almoſt intirely ; ; 
while his opponents in arms, almoſt graſping the object of their wiſhes, 
were ſtill very far from any clear proſpect of. obtaining 2 poſſeſſion: 
of it, 

Thraſybulus had indeed ſo choſen his EFT fo N80 to excite alarm, 


was ſo rapid in his enterprizes, and ſo favored by contingencies, that the 


revolution was on the point of taking place, before his opponents began. 
to think any addition to their own ſtrength wanting. At length, nearly at 


the ſame time, from the Thirty i in: Eleuſis, and from the Ten, in the name 


of the Three-thouſand, in Athens, miniſters reached Lacedæmon. With, 
a government ill- formed for extenſive dominion, Lacedæmon itſelf was at 
this time divided by faction. But the ſupport of dligarchy was neceſſary 


to the exiſtence of Lacedemonian. influence in any forein. ſtate : and all: 


the ſtanding principles of Spartan policy would urge it. The powerful. 


| intereſt of Lyſander therefore, whoſe eredit was deeply concerned in. the 


maintenance of the Lacedzinonian authority. in Athens, ſufficed to obtain. 
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for him the appointment of commander in chief in Attica, with the title 
of harmoſt, and for Libys, his brother, the command of a ſquadron to 
coöperate with him. He deſired no Lacedæmonian land-force, but he 


procured a loan from the treafury to the Athenian ſtate, of a hundred 


talents, for paying troops, which he could eafily hire among the other 
ſtates of Peloponneſus. He paſſed immediately to Eleuſis, where he was 
ſoon joined by his mercenaries, and he e to blockade Peiræus by 
land and ſea. 

Theſe were circumſtances to which the Ten, from their firſt appoint- 
ment, had looked forward ; and the hopes of their party now became high 
again, while inevitable ruin ſeemed to threaten Thraſybulus and his fol- 
towers. Certainly no exertion of prudence and brayery on. their part, could 
inable their ſcanty number and deficient reſources to. withſtand the power 
of Lacedemon. But the ſtate of parties in Lacedzemon itſelf, not like! y 
to be totally unknown to Thraſybalus, had probably been among the in- 


eouragements to his enterprize; and indeed it ſeems more than poſſible 


that he had communication there, and reaſonable dependence upon intrigue 
favorable to his views. | Xenophon: has apparently not ſaid all that he knew 


or thought upon the ſubject; certainly he has not explained all that ap- 
pears myſterious in it; and tho he generally writes freely, yet this is not 


the only occaſion upon which he appears to have avoided declarmg what 
might involve the ſafety or the character of perſons living when he wrote. 
The facts however, which at the time were of public notoriety, are not 
dubious now. Paufanias, the reigning king of the Euryſthenejd family, 
was of the party that envied or feared the power and influence of Lyſander. 
But the ephoralty was the hinge on which the politics of Lacedæmon turned. 


Whatever party could obtain a majority of the five ephors, commanded the 
adminiſtration for the year. The expectation that Lyſander would make 


Attica, according to _Xenophon” s. expreſſion, his own, gave much uneaſi- 


neſs. An exertion was therefore made by the king's party; and. three of 


Xen. Hel. 
I. 2, e. 4» 
ſ. 19. 
Let 


Iſocrat, 


Xen. d. 


ſ. 20. 


the ephors going with them, a deeree of the general aſſembly was pro- 


cured, which, without taking from Lyſander the particular command ſo: 


lately conferred upon him, put the ſupreme direction of the buſineſs into 
the king's hands. It was reſfotved that the affair was important enough. 


to require that the allies ſhould be ſummoned. In a 1 allembly 
| it 
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it was then decreed, that a Lacedæmonian army ſhould march, that Pau- 
ſanias ſhould e and that two of the ephors ſhould attend him as 
his council. | | 
In purſuance of theſe reflutians, then. in the abſence of Laſaider, the 
contingent. of forces was required from all the allies. The Boeotians, and 
Corinthians, already : jealous of Lacedzmon, found pretences to diſobey: 
but all the other allies ſent their proportions of troops, and Pauſanias led a 
very powerful army into Attica. Lyſander, with due ſubmiſſion to legal 


authority, joined him, and they incamped together in the plain of Hali- 


pedon, before Peiræus. A meſſage was immediately ſent to Thraſybulus, 
requiring his followers to diſperſe. To this obedience was refuſed, and 
then Pauſanias led his troops to an aſſault upon the place. He had how- 
ever no intention that it ſhould ſucceed, and of courſe it was ineffectual. 
Next day he examined the ground about the port, with the pretended pur- 
poſe of forming a contravallation. His eſcort, conſiſting of Lacedæmo- 
nian infantry, and Athenian, cavalry. being moleſted | by the enemy's 
I ght-armed, he ordered the cavalry to charge. The irregulars fled, 
and the cavalry, killing ſome, purſued as far as, the theater in Pei- 
rus, where they were met and checked by the targeteers and heavy- armed. 


The Lacedæmonians following to ſupport them, were ſo annoyed by the 


miſſile weapons of the targeteers, that they were compelled to retreat with 
loſs, and two polemares were among the killed. Thraſ ybulus then led on 
the whole of his heavy- armed, and Pauſanias not without difficulty reached 
a hill, at the diſtance of half a mile, where he could defend himſelf while 
he ſent for ſupport. Having collected his forces, and formed his phalanx 
in very deep order, he drove back the enemy, 45 ſome Wente, raiſed 
his trophy, and withdrew to his camp. | 

This action, critical as it had been, very ly 3 the end of 
Pauſanias. He was anxious to eftabliſh the opinion of his ſerious deſire 
to reduce the democratical Athenians by arms, \ while he carried his real 
purpoſes by ſecret negotiation, - Quitting therefore his. fituation before 
Peirgus, he incamped under the” walls of Athens, taking his own quarters 


in the celebrated Academia. He had probably, not leſs, than Lyſander, 
his view to a commanding influence in Attica. He was connected by here- 
ditary hoſpitality with the family of Nicias, of which: the chief, Niceratus, 
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the unfortunate ſon of that onfartungte general, had det as we have 


ſeen, under the Thirty. Paufanias having communicated with the ſurvi- 
vors of that family, directed them to come to him, numerouſly attended 
by their party, to give weight to a declaration of their with for an accom- 
modation with their felloweountrymen in Peiræus. At the ſame time he 


invited Thraſybulus to ſend commiſſioners to treat with him, and inti- 


mated the terms which thoſe commiſſioners ſhould propoſe. He was readily 
obeyed by both; and with the advice and concurrent authority of the two 
ephors his council, he gave paſſports for the commiſſioners from Peiræus, 


and for Cephiſophon and Melitus“ as om gh of the moderate in 


1 to proceed to Lacedemon N 
The Ten and their afſbciates were armed at theſe miſſions... Their 
Seterät aſſembly was ſummoned, and they procured a decree for ſending 


| miniſters to Lacedemon, on the part alſo of the exiſting government of 


Athens. By theſe they urged,” © That as they had voluntarily placed their 
city and themfelves under the protection, and to be diſpoſed of at the 

© pleaſure, of the Lacedæmonians, nothing leſs ought to be required of 
thoſe who now held Munyehia and Peiræus than an unconditional ſur- 
render. All the parties however were temperately heard by the ephors 
and the Spartan afſembly, which decreed, That fifteer commiſſioners 
fhould be appointed, in conjunction with the King Pauſanias, to ſettle, with 


the ſtricteſt | impartiality and equity,” the differences exiſting Oy the 


Athenian people. 
This reſolution, generous, we ſhould with to- confider it, tho evidently 


in no ſmall degree a party meaf ure, appears however to have been faithfully 


"44 5 I'x 


and liberally executed, All Athenians of all parties, the Thirty, and 


forme few who had acted in the moſt invidious offices under them only ex- 
cepted, were reſtored to their rights as Athenian citizens *, an oath only 
being required of them, to keep the peace and be true to a univerſal 
amneſty. Humanity perhaps and' prudence demanded the exception, as „ as 
not leſs A to the ſafety of the excepted than. to. the N quiet 


21 Perhaps father of the accuſer. of Socrates, would abile's Jain! frtiny of their conduck 
who was NMelitus ſon of Melitus. — 8 ar ib iche Mas The aggins ic dk 
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Eleuſis was given them for their reſidence, and to be at the ſame time the 


refuge of all who, with them, might fear to live under the reſtored com- 


monwealth. Matters being ſo far ſettled, Pauſanias led away the whole of 


the Peloponneſian forces, leaving the Athenians at perfect liberty with 
Ip to their future civil government. 


The retreat of the Lacedæmonian army was the ſignal for Thrafybulus 
and his followers to march to Athens. In ſolemn proceſſion, like the 
Roman triumph, they aſcended into the citadel, and in'their arms offered 
a thankſgiving ſacrifice to Minerva. A general aſſembly was then held to 
give the ſanction of the popular will to the meaſures which the eircum- 
ſtances might require. Phormiſius, tho one of the army from Peiræus, 
propoſed that landowners only ſhould have votes in the general aſſembly 
and be competent for magiſtracy. The more prudent Thraſybulus ſaw that, 
tho the evils of the old government were great, this was not the proper 
remedy ; nor would the times. have borne it. More than five thouſand 
citizens would ſo have been deprived of the privileges to which, under 
the old conſtitution, they were intitled ; and would of conſequence have 
ſank into a condition of little more ſecurity for perſon and property than 
flaves. For ſo it was, in the want of any juſt idea of balanced government 
among the Greeks, that portion of the people which held the ſoverein 
power was deſpotic, and the reſt were their ſubjects, more depreſſed 
than the ſubjects of any fingle deſpot can caſily be. In addreſſing 
the aſſembly therefore, after ſome expoſtulation to the oligarchal party, 
he ſtrongly recommended, to the democratical, peaceable behaviour, 
and the ſtricteſt obſervance of the oath of amneſty juſt taken. Stat- 
ing then the inexpediency of Tiſking new troubles, by attempting, at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, any innovation, he recommended the complete reſtoration 
of the conſtitution as it ſtood before the appointment of the Thirty. The 
aſſembly decreed as he adviſed: all the magiſtracies were filled in regular 


2111 


form, and the government reſumed its antient courſe”, _ 


Thus, by a ſeries of conduct, as wiſe, and moderate in ciy il buſineſs as 
able and daring in military, the latter a common merit among the Greeks, 
but the former very uncommon, Thraſybulus injoyed the ſatisfaction while 
he lived, and through ſucceeding ages has had the glory, of being the” 
9 97 of the Athenian n * efecond founder of. Athens; Attica 

however 
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however was not yet united under one government : it was divided between 
a democratical republic, of which Athens, and an oligarchal, of which Eleuſis, 
was the capital ; an arrangement ſuiting the policy of Lacedæmon, as it faci- 
litated the means of holding all in ſubjection. Theſe means, nevertheleſs, were 
neglected. As the Lacedzmonians wrote no books, and foreiners had 
little acceſs to their city, we are very deficiently informed of their domeſtic 
affairs. They ſeem however to have been at this time ſo warm in facti ion, 
the party of Pauſanias overbearing, but hardly overbearing, that of Lyſan- 


der, that they had little leiſure for interfering in the affairs of neighboring 


ſtates. Meanwhile the people of Athens were alarmed with information 
that thoſe in Eleuſis were ingaging mercenary troops. The vehemence of 
jealouſy, natural to thoſe who had ſo lately been ſuffering the evils of exile, 
and who expected no alternative but death or expatriation from the ſucceſs of 
the ſuppoſed deſign, inſtantly poſſeſſed the public mind. The ſervice of all 
able to bear arms was ſtrictly required, and the whole ſtrength of the city 
marched. The leaders in Eleuſis, whoſe purpoſe ſeems to have been but ſuf- 
pected, truſting themſelves to a conference, were maflacred ; but fortunately, 


ſtrain it, perjury and bloodſhied went no farther." Propoſals of peace and 


complete ainneſty were offered and accepted,” and the refugees, moſily af 


the nobleſt and wealthieſt families of Attica, were reſtored to the rights of 
Athenian citizens. The multitude, who had the power in their hands, as 
the cotemporary hiſtorian, not their partial friend, obſerves, remained faith- 


ful to their oaths, © and the government, he continues, is ſtill carried on 


with harmony between them.” Thus, at length, the Athenian com- 


monwealth was nn reſtored, and all Ales reunited as its ter- 


ritory. 
In the accounts remaining of 3 viciſitudes i in the a of Athens, 


no mention oecurs of Aleibiades: after his ineffectual interference to pre- 
vent the defeat of Aigoſpotami, he is not even named by the cotemporary 


_ hiſtorian. His fate, nevertheleſs, as it may beſt be gathered from the imperfect 


accounts of later writers, is altogether too intereſting not to require notice. 
Alcibiades ſeems to have poſſeſſed, in the Thracian Cherſoneſe, a large 


7 even a princely command, and extenſive influence ; the eſtate appa- 
Vor. III. 11 


Tently 


ſo moderate was the popular fury, or ſuch the influence of the chiefs to re- 
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_ rently inherited from his anceſtors ; ; for avarice, and that low diſhoneſty 


which has the accumulation of wealth for its object, were not among his. 
vices. When he was a ſecond time driven from the command of his coun- 
try's forces to ſeck. ſafety in exile, his property, in the expectation of a 
great booty for the treaſury, was ſtrictly inquired after, and private intereſt, _ 
as we have ſeen, made ſuch inquiries at Athens very ſevere. But tho, in 
iſſues from the treaſury and collections from the tributary ſtates, the pub- : 


lic money which had come into his hands very greatly exceeded what had. 


ever fallen within the power of any former Athenian general, it was found 
that he had not uſed the opportunity for private profit. 
In exile therefore, and after the overthrow of his country, with the con- 


Hderation which his property and power brought, Alcibiades injoyed the 
conſideration ariſing from great abilities and magnanimous diſintereſtedneſs, 
diſplayed in great commands, But as it often happens, in human affairs, 
that circumſtances apparently moſt advantageous and deſirable lead to mif- 


fortune, ſo the very credit of Alcibiades was the occaſion that, tho in exile, 
the overthrow of his country involved his ruin. Athens was thought not in 


ſecure obedience to: the Thirty or to Lacedzemon- while Alcibiades lived-; 
and, the authority or influence of that ſoverein ſtate pervading all the Gre. 
eian ſettlements, it was difficult to find a reſidence where he could be ſafe. 
Perhaps indeed his diſpoſition too little allowed him to reſt in quiet ſecurity. 


Finding himſelf threatened in his refidence-in tlie Cherſoneſe, he paſſed over 


into Bithynia: He had ſome confidence in the friendſhip as well as in the tried 


honor of the ſatrap of; that country, Pharnabazus: Little contented however 
with ſafety there, he conceived projects, not ſimply for reſtoring himſelf to 
his country, but for reſtoring his country to its former preeminence in Greece. 
His hopes were excited, and his views directed, by the well-known. ſucceſs 
of Themiſtocles at the Perſian court; and; under the protection and with 
the recommendation of Pharnabazus, he propoſed to go to Suſa. Arrange- 


ments. ſeem to have been in ſome forwardneſs for bis purpoſe, when, in his 
reſidence in Bithynia, he was attacked by an armed multitude, whoſe pro- 


vocation or whoſe inſtigators are not certainly known. Pharnabazus, the 
Lacedæménians, and his own paſſions have all been, accuſed; but the 
many me ag Rea proofs of the ſatrap's integrity, magnanimity, and honor, 
. 
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ſeemingly ſhould exculpate him. The aſſailants, an armed multitude againſt 
a few domeſtics, feared to enter the houſe, but they ſet fire to it. Alci- 
biades then ſallying ſword in hand, none dared await his aflault ; but, 
from a diſtance, he was overwhelmed by a ſhower of darts and arrows. 
Nearly thus, according to all remaining W fell that W 


man, before he had reached his fortieth 385 
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MITES Rom the Orators ad Philoſophers, of 1 Parks 
HISTORY of ATHENs, and the Condition of the Athenian 
People, between the Ages of Pericles and Demoſthenes with 
a ſummary View of the Riſe of PfIL OSO HT and LITERATURE. 
in GREECE. a 


e J. 


Short political quiet at Athens. Tranſcription of Solon's Laws. Violence of 
party-ftrife renewed : Sycophancy revived : Riſe of the Rbetoricians. Pro- 
ſecutions ; ef the ſon of Alcibiages ; of the nephews of Nicias ; of a citizen: 
ſuppoſed to have appropriated property forfeited to the commonwealth; of thoſe 
who proſecuted the aſſaſſins of e ; of a citizen for grubbing the ſtumps: 
of a ſacred olive-tree. 


N the conclufion of the Peine an war, there lee a ſuſ- 

penſion rather of the uſual turbulence throughout Greece, than 
what, in modern Europe, would be eſteemed a political calm; Attica only 
remaining, as we have ſeen, for ſome time, violently agitated. The ſtate 
of the reſt of the country, under the undiſputed fupremacy of Lacedæ- 
mon, tho not particularly . deſcribed by any antient author, we ſhall gather 
from circumſtances hereafter occurring to notice. Of the ſtate of Athens, 
after the reſtoration of democracy, which Xenophon's ſhort eulogy might 
give a modern reader to ſuppoſe all concord, tranquility, and happineſs, 
we have from the cotemporary orators and philoſophers large information. 
Hence indeed we derive almoſt all that we learn of Athenian hiſtory, 
and no uninſtructive part of it, till Athens became again implicated in 
#roubles which anew involved all Greece, and ended only with the over- 


row of Grecian independency. : 
+ 
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It is 'a ſtrong teſlimony to the merit of Solon's laws, that, in all revo- 
lations of the Athenian govermnent, they never ceaſed to be highly re- 
ſpected. The legiſlative and executive powers, never well defined in any 
antient government, might receive changes, the judicial might paſs to new 
tribunals; but no innovating demagogue dared make a direct attack upon 
Solon's legal ſyſtem. Nevertheleſs there exiſted, for ſome ages, only one 
complete copy of his laws, which was kept with great care in the cita- 
del, where all might have acceſs to it, and tranſcribe any parts, that were. 

particularly wanted. It ſeems to have been, amid the violent internal trou- 
bles preceding the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, a meaſure of the 
better-minded men for reſtoring the moſt valuable part of the old conſti- 
tation, and providing new ſecurity for civil order, to. procure a decree for 
| a ſecond copy of the whole code for public uſe. The important buſineſs 


| Sxer. I. . 


4 


of making or ſiperintending the tranſcription, was cammitted to Nicoma- 


ehus, a man of rank, connected with the oligarchal party; and it was 
expected that the work ſhould be completed in four months. But new 


troubles within, the preſſure of an enemy without, and at length the cap- 


ture of che city, interfered. Meanwhile Nicomachas, and thoſe connected 
with him, found themſel ves poſſeſſed of power which they were unwilbug 
to reſign. Litigants and others, who wanted copies of any particular laws, 


could have them only through Nicomachus. The tranſoniption af. parts, 


for private purpoſes, unavoidably interrupted that af the whole for public 
uſe; and thus, independently of the political troubles, aroſe a pretence 
dor delay, which would require reaſonable allowance, while the extent of 
reaſonable: allowance, under theſe ' circumſtances, could ſcarcely by ang 
meaſure be eſtimated; and thus fix. _—_ ERIE ne 
was delivered for public uſmGſCGG. 

Meanwiule, amid the fordere of Wie e Bath Ra 
tation and opportunity ocourred to do irreparable injury to the code itſelf, 
or at leaſt to its rchutation. © Forgeries were imputetl to Nicomachus; and, 
if Lyfias,' ſpeaking as an advocate, might be believed, in the violence of 
contending) factions; during the ſiege of the city by Lyſander, Cleophon, 
_— popular leader, was condernned and executed, in purſuance of a ſeigned 

lw, interpolated for the purpoſe. Nicamachus was much connetted with 
Ain whom we have ſeen chſlinguiſhing hunſels among the Eleven, as a 
Spit] zealous 
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zealous miniſter of the violences of the Thirty Tyrants. Nicomachus and 
Satyrus had together been among the leaders of the oligarchal party in 
oppoſition to Cleophon. They afterward together joined the party of 
Critias; and thus, when, by the death ef Theramenes, oppoſition to that 
party was quelled, the code of Solon wWas at its merey. | 


Nevertheleſs, f + we put together all that remains on the* ſubject, it 
appears not likely that the code was very eſſentially injured. Lyſias, as 
an advocate by profeffion, muſt himſelf have had a general knowlege of 
the laws, and he cetild not want opportunity for learning the opinions of 
the beſt informed about them; yet when, in conducting the proſecution 
afterward inſtituted againſt Nicomachus, it was moſt his object to point 
out what had been deſtroyed or interpolated, he ſeems to have been unable 
even to name anything very material, except that forgery which he affirms 
| to have occaſioned the condemnation of Cleophon. All other alterations, 
X made, as hes ſays, principally under the Thirty, appear to have had no 
| farther purpoſe than to aitliorize / increaſed expence in public , ſacri- 

figes. A public ſacrifice being always a feaſt for. the lower people, 
| = he purpoſe and the effect of the forgery were no more than to inable 
Jy the Thirty to feed the bee pen of their e at the ane a 
— hg bot win / !! 
When therefore; on ae pats of the - Thirty, the mean was 
reſtored, the ineſtimable advantage was experienced of poſſeſſing a ſyſtem 
of law, which the people had been accuſtomed to revere, and the Athe- 
nian ſtate became reſettled at once on the code of Solon, as on a baſis in 
| wWuhoſe firmneſs all had confidence. But, on the contrary,” intolerable in- 
convenience had been experienced from the variety of laws added ſince his 
Andoc. de time; for many had been made only to anſwer the momentary; purpoſes 
= & ;: of faction; ſome oppreſſive in their tenor; ſome contradictory, to others; 
inſomuch that, in the end, the moſt cautious man could ſcarcely direct 
his conduct ſo as not to become obnoxious to legal puniſhment. Fortu- 
mately, the laws of Solon, together with a few unrepealed ſtatutes of 
Draco, were ſufficient, in the moment, for the purpoſes of civil life. 
' It was therefore deereed, that all later laws ſhould be ſuſpended, till they 
had undergone a reviſion, and that thoſe only which might be ene, 
rel ow” * on the old ſyſtem, ſhould be reinacted. $7: of 
| 1 8 Thraty- 
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Thraſybulus, and thoſe who with him guided the popular will, cer- 
tainly deſerve high honor for that political calm, ſhort as it was, which 
Athens now. injoyed. Not the public meaſures only, but the public temper | 
was marked with a wiſe moderation and a magnanimous liberality.  Syco- 
phancy was diſcouraged ; party was nearly aboliſhed ; ſeveral.of thoſe who 
had acted with the Thirty, who had ſerved. under them in the cavalry, Lyf. Jnpat..- 
their guard and principal ſupport, . were admitted into the council, and _ p. 
allowed to aſpire to the higheſt offices, civil and military. Harmony and Lk ut ſup. & 


| on. Poliu 
internal quiet: prevailed, ſuch as, Berkant ſince the death of TP, had 8 
been, unknown in Athens. 1 748 
ſ. 30 


While ſobriety and . the fruit of ſevere fuffering, thus per- . 
vaded the public mind; a vain attempt was made by the patriotic leaders, 
without the hazard of great changes, to put legal reſtraint upon democra- 
tical deſpotifin- A law. was propoſed and inacted, declaring. that no de- Ly. ut ſup. 

' cree,, whether of the council or even of the general aſſembly, ſhould be 

valid in oppoſition to the law, as it. ſtood then eſtabliſhed.” But the re- 

ſtraint of law, in an, unbalanced democracy, was a Phantom, which 
party-leaders eaſily. taught their fayoring majority in the. ſoverein 

aſſembly to deſpiſe. The conſtitution, therefore, remaining . unaltered, 

the. former temper of, the government ſoon returned, and all its inhe- 

rent evils again broke out. Party- ſpirit reſumed its violence, tyranny. 

again marked the meaſures, of the aſſembly and the judgements of the tri- 

bunals, and even the amneſty, that ſolemn ingagement.to which the whole 

people had ſworn, as the very foundation of order and quiet in the reſtored - 
commonwealth, was, not openly indeed, but under various ſubterfuges, . 

violated. . If the intereſt of a party required the excluſion of ſome eminent 

man from the college of archons or from the council, nice diſtinctions were Lyc. pro. 
taken to prove the caſes of, ſuch men exceptions to the general pardon, I can. © 
and to contend, that the approbation of the council in the dokimaſia ſnould & con. Phon 
be withheld... Succekk i in ſuch an argument before the council, which went 

no farther than to excluſion, from. office, incouraged accuſation on ſimilar 

grounds. in. the ordinary courts, or, before the aſſembled people, which 
might produce confiſcation. and baniſhment, or even. death. | Needy and 

profligate men caught at the opportunity, and ſycopbancy revived, with all 


its public evils and all its prixate horrars. . LEES 


1 
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In a popiifar government, the art of public ſpeaking cannot fail to be 
important, and in Athens it was more extenfively ſo, as no man, who po- 
ſeffet anything, cond, by the moſt: upright conduct, be ſecure againſt pro- 
ſecution, and as moreover it was expected of the proſecuted, tho friends 
or council might aflift, that they thould nevertheleſs alſo ſpeak for them 
ſelves. The importance of eloquence, in à court of juſtice, will alſo bear 
ſome proportion to the numbers which compoſe it. Eloquence will often 
operate powerfully upon an Engliſh jury of only twelve men; tho the 

Jjucdge will check Yeveption, inform ignorance, and correct miſinformation; 

. and the jury, in conference before they decide, diſcufling their own opi- 

| mions, the recollection of the informed and wary may obviate the faſcina- 

* . | tion of oratory upon the ignorattt, the paffionate, and the giddy. - But 

in the Athenian courts, confiſting of from five hundred to fix thouſand 

Jurors, no conference could take place; no ſalutary influence of the wiſer 

few could eaſſly affect the maſs; the deciſion muſt generally be that of 

| | ignorance and paſſion, operated upon, as might happen, by the powers of 

| BH Xen. re. contending ſpeakers. Exaſperated by eloquence, ſays Xenophon, * they 

oſten condemn the innocent; moved to pity, or even to 25 . 4 

I quence, they acquit and even honor the guilty.” 


fy In this ſtate of things, at Athens, it was unfortunate: to want Locus A 


| 
| wealthy man, unable to ſpeak for himſelf in public, was doubly an object for 
the ſycophants. Hence the p. ofeſſion of the rhetorician, who compoſed ora- 


wy 


tions to be ſpoken by others, aroſe and gained high credit. Eminent men, 
| of ſuperior abilities, attached themſelves to it, whoſe compoſitions, as va- 
| | 1uable models of an important, art, were collected and tranſmitted to poſte- En 
* rity; and much of the works of two of the moſt eminent, Lyſias, whoſe - 
| name has already occurred to notice, and Tſocrates, Who ſoon after ac- 
quired celebrity, fortunately remain to us. In the Grecian annals of the 
| cotemporary Athenian hiſtorian, we find, after the reſtoration of the demo- 
*CTaCy, a void in Athenian hiſtory. Thoſe factious intrigues, thoſe ſtrifes 
an the tribunals and in the agora, which alone offered themſelves, were 
| apparently, in his idea, either too familiar to his cotemporaries, or too 
| Hazardous for hiſtorical narrative. He has therefore referred his notice of 
| them to thoſe valuable diſſertations which remain to us from him. Theſe, 
| with the works of the orators .and W Who often 1 under 


| . ey | 7 | | the 
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the common title of orators, inable us in ſome degree to fill the void; 
not indeed with a ſeries of connected events, but with facts which afford 
much illuſtration of the character of the en e and of the 


condition of the people under it. 1 

Among the early ohjects of. reviving: Gen „ we ad” Alci- 
biades, ſon of the extraordiuary man of that name, w has already 
ingaged ſo much of our attention, by Deinomache, daughter of Megacles, 
the nobleſt and wealthieſt heireſs of her time in Athens, to whom he was 
married in earl y youth. The younger Alcibiades, from deficiency, whether 
of talents, or activity, or opportunity, made no figure, in public life, 
proportionate to his father's fame. He is chiefly known to us through two 
orations, ' compoſed by the two celebrated rhetoricians juſt mentioned, 


in different cauſes, one in his accuſation, the other in his defence ; which 


however. ſhow that he was eminent g 8 to excite the attacks, not ooly, of 
ſycophancy but of faction. ' 

The Athenian people had decreed a military Marte HR on Fr np acca- 
Grd does not appear, and the generals were impowered (ſuch was the tyran- 
nical authority with which the deſpotic multitude not unfrequently in- 
tnified/ its favorites) to name the citizens who ſhould ſerve upon it. Party- 
intereſt or Party- reſentment, or poſſibly ſome view to ſavor with the lower 
people only, prompting, ſeveral men of rank and property were called upon 
to ſerve as common foot-ſoldiers. Moſt of them, dreading the conſequen-· 
ces of a deſpot's reſentment, obeyed' the injurious mandate; but young 


| Alcibiades dared to refuſe. Mounting his horſe, he goined the cavalry, 


andiſand, there he was in his poſt ; there he was ready for the aut which 
the conſtitution and the laws required -of him. 
Ibe oration compoſed by Lyſias, for. the proſecution, will no impreſs 
the molt favorable idea of the rhetorician himſelf, or of the proſecutor for 
whom he wrote, or of the court to which, the ſpeech 1 Was addreſſed, or of 
the general adminifiration of law at Athens, after. the boaſted reſtoration 
of the commonwealth:| Private revenge is a motive of the accuſer, directly 
and repeatedly avowed ; and not only the moſt illiberal perſonal abuſe of 
the accuſed, but all that faction had; ever, truly or falſely, imputed to | his 
father, was urged to influence, the; tumultuary tribunal, | The loft defence 
det wanting weine, 10 the; e wh hich, we muſt. ſuppoſe 05 
Vol. III. | able 
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able a pleader well knew how to adapt moſt advantageouſly ' to tlie 


capacity and temper of the court, was weakly founded and malicious. 


The teſtimony, that ſuch a compofftion affords, is in more than one view 
valuable, We might queſtion the ey idence of Nenophon to the inſecurity 


of individuals” at Atens; and the tyranny exerciſed over all: poſlefling, or 


reputed to poſſeſs property; he was a ſufferer from popular: ſovereinty; 


but the concurring teſtimony of Lyſias, a ſufferer from oligarchy, and. 


thence a vehement advocate for popular power, completes the proof. 

In the oration againſt Aleibiades, we find three penal laws quoted 
one againſt cowardiee in battle ; another againſt omiſſion of ſervice with | 
the infantry; and a third againſt preſaming to a& with: the cavalry, 
without the previous approbation of the counciFin the ſerutiny called doki- 


maſia. By a violent conſtruction, the accuſer endeavoured to perſuade 


the court that Alcibiades was obnoxious to the firſt of theſe laws; ; tho not 
only his ſervice with the cavalry was admitted, but no battle had taken 
place. But this is a caſe, ſays the acenſer, that has not occurred be- 
© fore ſince the reſtoration of the democracy. It behoves you therefore 
to act, not meerly as judges, but in ſome degree as legiſlators, not con · 
© fining” yourſelves to a ſtrit conſtruction of the law as it ſtands, but rather 
8 deciding how the law ſhould ever hereafter be underſtood. Alcibiades, 
regularly ſummened for the infantry, having ſought ſhelter in the leſs 
N dangerous ſervice of the cavalry, it is a. duty you owe to juſtice and to 

© your. country to prefume his cowardice, as if a battle had actually been 


© fought and he had fled; and ſentence ought to be pronounced accord 


© ingly.” The ſtrong contraſt of the principle, here inculcated, to that of 
the Engliſh juriſprudence, which requires the ſtricteſt conſtruction of 
penal laws, cannot fail to ſtrike the Engliſh reader; nor can he have exa- 
mined Grecian hiſtory, in the genuine portraits given by cotemporary 
writers, without obſerving that it is in the character of democracy, far more 
than even of the moſt abſolute monarchy, tobe careleſs of the ſafety of indi- 
viduals, where but a ' ſhadow of the intereſt of the ſoverein interferes; 
and, in a democracy, the prevailing faction is the abſolute ſoverein. The 
'accuſer's own argument ſhows that Alcibiades could; by no fair conſtruc-- 
tion, be deemed to have incurred the penalty of the firſt law. The caſe 
ſeems not to bave been within the meaning even of the ſecond; intended 
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apparently to apply only to, thoſe who owed no military ſervice but in 
the infantry. Upon the third a queſtion ariſes, which we have not means 


to decide; but we may ſafely pronounce that either the caſe of Alcibiades 


was not within it, or the law was a dictate of the pureſt tyranny. For 


if, in any ſuſpenſion of the dokimaſia, thoſe who had every requiſite ſor 


the cavalry- ſervice were legally compellable to ſerve in the infantry, what 


muſt have been the ſituation of leading men, in a party to which the 


general of the day, and a majority of the council were inimical? Any 


one or all of them might be baniſhed, at the nomination of the general, 
in the ſituation of common foot-ſoldiers, to any part of the world to 


which the Athenian multitude might be perſuaded to decree an expedition. 
Alcibiades had the good | fortune to eſcape condemnation ; for, in his 


| b chalf, the general himſelf came forward with his nine collegues, declaring 


that, tho Alcibiades had been regularly ſummoned to ſerve in the infantry, 
yet he had had their leave to act with the cavalry. But apparently the 
Athenian law did not, Jike the Engliſh, forbid a ſecond proſecution for the 


ſame imputed crime. . The accuſer: purſued: his purpoſe, and a fragment 
of a ſecond oration compoſed for him by Lyſias remains to us, in which 


the moſt ſtriking feature is the impudence with which the generals are 
called. upon, with threats, to. retract, and. acknowlege as falſe, the evi- 
dence, which they had Sen, on oath to the court in the face of the 
people. Hoop 5 Pont - off bent 211 

-. Young e it Pk been Gd, inheaited his father's fine —.—— 
bp his profligacy, without his talents. For the blemiſhes of his character, 
however, we ſhall not implicitly believe an avowed enemy, or a venal 


rhetorician, paid for giving a ſpecious form to calumny. It is creditable 


for both father and ſon, that a rhetorician of far fairer reputation than Lyſias, 
a real patriot and a ſcrupulouſly honeſt man, has been the eulogiſt of one 


and advocate of the other. A proſecution was inſtituted againſt the younger 
Alcibiades, to recover damages for a violence, pretended to have been, man y 
years before, committed by his father, in forcibly taking from a perſon named 


Tiſtas, a pair of horſes, which won for him the prize in the chariot-race at 
Olympia. Tfocrates compoſed the ſpeech, yet extant, which the younger 


'Alcibiades ſpoke in his own defence. It is moſt] y. apology for ſome 


pk and N of the reſt, of the public conduct of his father. 
I 2 What 
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What deſerves our notice here is an animadverfion upon the ſycophants. 


Ca ae. XXII. 


Jou are now informed,” ſays Alcibiades to the court, © by the teſtimony 


© of many acquainted with the tranſachon,' and among others by the am- 
© baſadors themſelves of Argos, that the horſes were not taken by violence 
© from Tiſias, but fairly bought, by my father, of the Argian commonwealth. 
Attacks however, like the preſent, are not new to me; and in all of them 
« the inſidious policy of the ſycophants has been the ſame. Inſtituting an 
action on pretence of ſome private wrong, they conſtantly implicate in 
their plea ſome charge of public miſdemeanor. They employ more time 
in calumniating my father, than in Proving what Key. have ſworn to as 
the foundation of their ſuit againſt me; and, as if in contempt of 
© every principle of law and juſtice, 1. crimes committed, as they 
© affirm, 1 him e, you, oy demand RT from me th. Ment 
« ſelves,” | ö 
Thoſe Werte in the Athenian idtoge's may bly not PLIES 


ſee the forte or the exact drift of the coneluding obſervation. The multitude 


ordinarily compofing an Athenian court of juſtice was ſo great, that the 
pleaders always addreſſed it as under the impulſe of the fame intereſts, and 
ſubjeQ to the ſame feelings as the general aſſembly, and equally without 


reſponſibility. Impartiality was never ſuppoſed; the paſſions were always 
applied to; and it never fatled to be contended, whether plaintiff or de- 


fendant could moſt perſuade the jurors, that their intereſt was im- 


plicated with mad _ * * eee in his favor, bones. e be 
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| Le s aſſertion, B Ts Tois RO ov 25 * "bis 7 Is it l tyranny » An opponent 


Jacaiov avlerg wines a © red aur ovjuPigariog, of the faction of Cleon obſerves upon this: 


Athen. reſp. c. 1. f. 13. See particularly the 
oration of Lyſias For the eſtate of Ariſtophanes, 
p- 157, or 656—660. 


The extravagant uſe made of public accula- . 


tion, as the tool of private malice, profiting: :from | 


the extravagance of democratical jeatouſy, has not 


eſcaped the .animadverfion of the comic poet of... 
the day.. © Run and tell leon, ſays the chorus 


in The Waſps, (v. 40% © that here is a di- 
affected man, bent upon the commonwealth's 
« ruin, He aſſerts 82 en and N 
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(. 486.) Everything, with you, is tyranny and 
* confpiracy. Even in the market everything is. 
© tyranny. - If. any one buys haddock in prefe- 

© rence to ſprats, the ſpratſeller ſays he is Jaying 
© out for the tyranny. If any one wants t to N76 

' © Jeeks, thrown into the bargain, as. ſauce for 

4. mackareh, © What,“ ſays the herbwoman, “ are 

« you. looking for the tyranny ? Do you think 

&« Athens. will find you ſauce for tribute?“ A 

joke follows to the ſame purpoſe from Xanthias, 

the 5 too indelicate for tranſlation. | 


With 
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With the ſon of Aleſbiales, we find under the perſecution of -i__ 


r en the nephews of his collegue in command and adverſary in 
polities, the rich, benevolent, unfortunate Nicias. The family was unſor- 


tunate. Niceratus the ſon, and Eucrates the brother, of Nicias, had ſuf- 
fered death under the tyranny of the Thirty. What crime, under the re- 
flored democracy, was imputed to his nephews, the ſons of Eucrates, for 
which they were threatened with confiſcation: of their property, the remain- 
ing fragment of their defence, written by Lyſias, does not inform. us. A 
decree had already been given againſt them, which is complained of as a 
direct violation of the amneſty. The ſervices of their ſamily to the com- 
monwealth are urged in their favor; and occaſion is taken, from the ſuffer- 
ings of Eucrates and Niceratus under the odious tyranny of the Thirty, 
. to affirm, what we however learn, on the beſt authority, to have been. falſe, 
that the whole family had always been attached to the democratical inte- 
reſt, With more truth perhaps, the orator inſiſts that, as the three bro- 
thers, objects of the proſecution, were all ſupporting the burthenſome 
command of triremes, and liable to every other expenſive office, as well 
as to calls, unlimited, for occafionab contributions to the treaſury, their 
property was more valuable to the commonwealth in their own- hands than 
if actually confiſcated. Suech are the principal heads of the defence: of 
the final event of the proſecution we are no otherwiſe informed than by 
a report, little likely to have been ſtrictly true, that, with one exception 
only, all the F, of W were ſucceſsful. 78571 


Ap oration, . 15 1 0 a F ai a proſecution. indi. 
tuted by the treaſury, exhibits a. far deeper ſcandal to the laws and con- 
ſtitution of Athens. Nicophemus and Ariſtophanes, father and ſon, ſerred 
their country in high ſituations; whether really well or ill we know not; 
but they were introduced to the public fayor which. raiſed them, by Conon, 
whom we ſhall find one of the moſt illuſtrious characters in Athenian hiſ- 
tory. On ſome turn in the popular mind, ſome change in: the adminiſtra- 
tion, ſome machination of faction, unreported by antient writers, they 
were impriſoned, ſecretly made away with, and not even. their bodics, as 
was uſual in all common executions, reſtored to their friends ſor burial: 
This atrocious act, more ſtrongly. impreſſed with the pureſt character of 
t than any recorded even 1 the Thirty, whoever were the perpe- 


X trators;. 
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trators, and however 5 ſtimulated, received the fulleſt and moſt delibe- 


rate approbation and ſupport of democratical authority. Confiſcation of | 
property followed the murder, as if the ſufferers had been lawfully exe- 
euted, in. purſuance of the moſt regular eonviction; and the amount diſap- 
pointing:the v expectation of the greedy Many, whether animoſity, or the 
vefire-of plunder only ſtill incited, a proſecution was inſtitutedagainſt 
the brother of the widow of Ariſtophanes, as the neareſt relation, to compel 
payment to the treaſury of the ſuppoſed Jette eee W that ĩt un 
have been imbeziled by the family 

Theſe facts indeed we: have only from PA berlin inkfall, I to 
authenticate them it ſeems ſufficient, that:a defendant in ſuch: circumſtances 
could dare, or that an advocate ſuch::as Lyſias could adviſe him, to ſtate 
them before the Athenian people. The whole oration is in a ſtile of humble 
ſupplication for juſtice, little to be expected, unleſs the paſſions of the deſ- 
poticꝰ throng could be intereſted. '-* A patient hearing, ſays the accuſed; 
ſuch as you have: granted to my profecutors, is what 4 moſt earneſtly 


ſoͤlicit.Accuſations of the moſt atrocious crimes, have, it is well known, 
ſometimes been ſupported only by ſuch groſs falſehood, ſo immediately 
detected, that the witneſſes have carried out of court with them the 
deteſtation of all preſent. At other times the moſt iniquitous proſecution 
hath ſucceeded, and detection has: followed, not till reparation to the in- 


jured was no longer poſſible. The profeſſion of apprehenſion «that a 
part of the numerous court would be influenced by intereſted motives, is 
however not ſcrupled.: I know, ſays the accuſed again, how difficult 
it will be effectually to refute the received opinion of the great riches of 
© Nicophemus. © The preſent ſcarcity of money in the oity and the wants 
of the treaſury, Which 8 ens kus been calculated be 4 to ſupply, | 

will operate againſt me.” 

If the. poſſeſſion of abſolute power eile Magus it much more cer- 
tainly ſpoils a multitude.” An expreſſion follows, in the oration we are 


conſidering, ſingularly marking the perſuaſion of the ſpeaker, and of the 


| able rhetorician who wrote for him, that, in addreſſing the Many of 
Athens, he was addreſſing. a body impregnated with all the illiberal jea- 


2 The ſame thing isLaid by Andocides, in his defence of himſelf, p. a, or. 3 & . 
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buſy, all the haughtineſs, and all the ſelfiſhneſs of tyranny. - To illuſtrate 
a point he wanted to eſtabliſh, he introduced the ſuppoſition ' that the 
«eſtate of Timotheus, ſon of Conon, the greateſt, moſt irreproachable, and 
moſt popular character then in Athens, © was to be confiſcated : but, 
le adds, the gods forbid that it ſhould be ſo, UNLESS SOME SIGNAL BE- 
©NEFIT TO THR-COMMONWEAT.TH MIGHT FOLLOw.' | He ſeared to have 
affended by the ſuppoſition of an injurions indignity to the people's favo- 
rite ; he feared to have offended by the ſuppoſition that the people's pre- 
ſent intereſt ought not to be the firſt confideration upon all occaſions: he 
dared not deprecate the groſſeſt injuſtiee to the-moſt refpectable individual, 
if benefit to the multitude might follow ; and he thought it a neceſſary 
tribute of compliment to the Athenian multitude, to expreſs, what the better 
nature of men the moſt uneducated; accuſtomed to injoy real freedom, but 
not to abuſe power, would revolt at as an infult, his opinion of their 
graſping ſefiſhneſs, and his doubt of their liberality and juſtice. | 
A detail follows, of the public merits of the accuſed and his family; totally 
alien to the merits of the cauſe, but ſtrongly marking the condition of men of 
property, and explaining the remark of Xenophon, ſo ſtrange on firſt 
view to the, modern reader, that it was a queſtion whether, under the 
Athenian government, it was better to have property or to be deſtitute. 
© There are ſome, he proceeds to ſay, * who ſpend their eſtates in public 
_ © ſepvice or public gratifications, that they may receive twofold through your 
favor. But my father neither ſolicited gainſuh nor avoided expenſive 
© offices. He took the preſidency ſucceſſively of all the choral exhibitions: * 
© He was ſeven times trierare ?,. and he paid many and large free-giftsts' te 
"treaſury. He kept horſes for public ſervice ; his equeſtrian rank indeed 
"required it; but whether of a ſuperior Kind and in ſuperior condition, their 
© victories at the Iſthmian and Nemean games may tell; where my father 
vas crow ned. and the fame of Athens was proclaimed . He was beſides. 
The exad value of this phraſe ſcems not aſ- Olympia, was often re warded for it wich a main- 
| eertained : whether he fitted out ſeven different tenance in the prytaneium, (Plat. A pol. Scęt. 
triremes, or only ſupported the expence of the p. 36: D.) and it ſeems to have been: common, 
ſame command renewed ſeven times. among the Grecian republics, to give an honorary _ it 
4 A merit was imputed to theſe victories, be- penſion to thoſe of their citizens who gained a 1 
yond what appears eaſy either to account for or victory in any of the games, at W Delphi, 


te conceive,. We learn from Plato, that an Athe- the Iühmus, or Nemea. f 
nian bo 87 won in ehe chariot or harſe-race at. En ite FEED: 
| | 8 85 <liberat. 
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„liberal to His ſelloweitigens individually. Some he affifted in giving mar- 
* riage-portions to their daughters and ſiſters; ſome he redeemed from 
© captivity ;. for ſome he furniſhed the expence of burial, . He died. in the 
office of trierare, leaving ſcarcely two talents and a half to his family ; 
and from ſo ſlender a fortune I now ſupport the ſame burthenſome honor. | 
© All that we have poſſeſſed has thus, you ſee, always been yours 3 what now | 
remains to us ts yours, and if we-could acquire more, it would ſtill be yours. 
* Fairly weighing then what has been proved to you by undeniable « ev idence, 
* it will be ſound that, juſtice apart, the public intereſt ſhould lead you to 
decide in our favor; ſince the ſmall relic of our fortune will be ungueſ- 
* tionably more profitable to the commonwealth. in our poſſeſſion than. if 
< conveyed to the treaſury. Have.mercy on us then, aud, for the Olym- 
* pian, gods' ſake, let truth and juſtice bear out this great accuſation. By 
* pronouncing in our lynn you will act at che ſame time fehr. "4 for 
INN beneficially.” | | 1 
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Ch. 19. (. 7. It will be remembered that the aflaſſi ination of Phrynichus, ; an able com- 
POOR. mander, but an unprineipled politician, was a leading ſtep to the over- 
throw. of. the, oligarchy of the Four-Hundred, and the reſtoration of | 

democracy u under Theramenes and Alcibiades ; and it may deſerve. notice 

how the principle. of "that aſſaſſination, the ground of ſome ſtrong meaſures 

of government immediately following, was ayowed and gloried in, after 

the overthrow of the. tyranny of the Thirty, and the reſtoration. of demo- 

cracy under Thraſybulus. Two of thoſe concerned in the murder bad 

Lycurg. or. been ſhortly apprehended by the friends of Phrynichus, and public Juſtice 
Con” did not refuſe their confinement in priſon. .. But inſtant! 14 the oppoſite 
217. party was vehement in clamor againſt this perſecution, as as they called 
it, of thoſe who had deſerved well in the popular cauſe: and they pre- 

vailed ſo far, that the priſoners, one a Megarian the other an AMiolian, 


not only were releaſed, but preſented with the privileges of Athenian eit 


Lyſ. or. con. 

„ „el! Zens, and a grant of lands in Attica, to reward their democratical virtuc. 
2 4. Their proſecutors, Ariſtarchus and Alexicles, Athenians, and of the higheſt 
p. 198, 33, vel rank, were proſecuted as friends of a traitor and enemies of the people. 
ö They had certainly been active in the oligarchal party; but the proſecu- 


tion of aſſaſſins was the crime that ſuperinduced their ruin. They were 
condemned and executed, and eyen their bones were forbidden burial 


within the Attic territory. 
This 


sen, mis ron QF GREECE - ol 
If this violence of democratical deſpotiſin might ever 1 excuſe, 
it would be when the public mind, heated by recent injuries, was till agi- 
tated by the ferment of faction. But, aſter. the reſtoration of democracy by 
.Thraſybulus, and the wiſe meaſures then taken for promoting concord, 
Which actually produced at leaſt a comparative. quiet,, it migbt ſcem 
not. unreaſonable to expect, if. eyer it could be reaſonably expedted | 
under democracy, that maxims more conſiſtent with a wiſe palicy, as well 
as, with a juſt morality, might have gained ground. But on the contrary 
we find, that to have been an gocompliee in the aflaſſination of Phryni ni- 
chus, was, ill conſidered as meritorious; FE {0 meritor ious, that it might eyen 
cover the guilt of other murders, the criminality of which had no other | | 
. palliative. We find a man under capital proſecution abſolutely pleading it, Lyſ. con. By 
as the merit which ſhould ſave him; and the accuſer ſo completely. con- p. 136, 1 5 yet 
.curring with him i in principle, that, far from denyi ing | the aflaſination to have et 
been meritorious, he uſed his, utmoſt endeavours to prove that the . Kenn 


had no participation in it. Nor was this a paſting doQrine, riſing and | 
falling in credit with circumſtances of the times: he, remaining works e e 
of ſucceeding orators fully gxince its ee 25 4 fermocratcal ing. . 2% vel 
le. ns 3 N 
| Among circumſtances marking the clita individuals under the 1 
Athenian democracy, the. proſecution. of a man for removing the decayed 0 
ſtump of an olive- tree from his on ground, will deſerve notice. Landed 
property in Attica, as we have obſerved in treating of the Athenian revenue, 
was very commonly incumbered with olive trees belonging to the common LyC. or- 
wealth. For their ſecurity, Which perhaps was, in early times, of public 2 a 
importance, policy had procured them the reputation of being ſacred to 
Minerva, and they were placed under the guardian care of the court of 
Areiopagus. Either to injure the tree, or to till or feed the ſoil immediately p. 282, 
around, was highly penal. The fruit, gathered under the;council's diree- 
tion, was fold for public-benefit, and the produce carried to the treaſury. 
Thaſe trees however, thus protected from domeſtic i injury, were liable to 
ſuffer from ſorein enemies, who either did not know, or would little regard, 
their ſacred ebaracter; and in the ſereral invaſions of Attica by the Lage- 
e many i * * —— movers n had ſqr- 
er II. / èͤ wle 
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1 ee de merſy y very inconvenient! u Tethifered, were, through the calamities of wer, 
p. 108, 39, vel delivered from the ü e 55 e 
OO The Megarian who has already been ett el as an accomplice in tlie 
alfaffination of Phry nichus, and whoſe | name was Apollodorus, had been 
. rewarded tor that deed, ſo meritorious in the eftimation of the friends of | 
democracy, with a part of the eſtate of the oligarchal leader Peiſander, 
ien which had been forfeited when he fled from Athens, on the diflolution of 
| the government of the F our Hundred. This public preſent the aflaflin 
had had the precaution or the good fortune to ſell, before the eſtabliſhment 
of the government of the Thirty | gave prevalence to other political principles, 
according to which his merit would be very differently eſtimated, and his 
eſtate, had he ſtill held it, would probably have been taken from him. The 


I yt. de ol. land being offered for ſale again by the purchaſer, was bought by the wealthy 
| 4 5 to ; and prudent proprietorof: an adjoining eſtate, who managed ſo as to live quietly 
i ES +; under the Thirty, without ingaging ſo far in their meafures as to be mvolved 
| | 51 in their difgrace. Under the reſtored democracy, therefore, intitled to the 
| "benefit of the amneſty, if for anything he wanted it, and having never been 
| 


p. 212, 6, vel deficient either in freegiſts to the treafury, or in any of thoſe - expenſive 
28 5. 


offices, whether of public ſervice or public amuſement, which the wealthy 
N Ejuſd. or. were required to undertake, he hoped, as he ſays for mne 1 "avoid- 
li 85 Ke to trouble others; he might avoid being troubled. 1 . 
l | - Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages and all theſe attentions, on the 
md of ſycophancy the ingenuity of its profeſſors. ſound a pretence to 
Ejuſe. P. 231. attack him. On his antient eſtate were many ſacred. olive- trees, as well 
N26 %%%½ĩ⁊ "ns many his own property; on the adjoining new purchaſe, not one of 
5 | either ſort remained. A profecution ſor deſtroying a facred olive- tree on 
that lately purchaſed land, former] y part of Peiſander's eftate, was inſtituted 
againſt bim in the Areiopagus. His defence, written by Lyſias, impreſſes 
no favorable iden on modern, at leaſt on Engliſh" readers, even of that 
celebrated court. Frivolous and vexatious profecution, it appears, was 
not deterred” by its reſpectable character: ſycophants could, even there, 
find incouragement.' In the action in queſtion, the accuſation firſt ſtated 
that a fruit- bearing olive-tree had been deſiroyed; - But evidence to this 
point having been vainly ſought among the contractors for the common- 
© wealth's fruit, the charge was altered, and it was ſtated that a decayed 
trunk 
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trunk only had been removed. This however, ſuch ſacredneſs did the 
ſuperſtition of that philoſophical age impute to the ſapleſs wood, was, in 
the acknowlegement of the accuſed himſelf, an enormous offence, the 
legal puniſhment for which was no leſs than baniſhment for life. The 
temptation to commit the crime, as the accuſed juſtly obſerves, bore no 
proportion to the penalty impoſed, nor the hope of eſcape to the probability 
of detection. Neither houſe nor vineyard was near, to make the deſtruc- 
tion of a tree particularly defirable ; but a high road paſſed hard by, 
and the act was of a kind not to be eaſily done but in. preſence of 
K itnefles, either paſſengers or aflifiants. _ Hetetofore,” ſays the ac- 
cuſed, I might have taken offence at being called fearfully cautious : 

vet I think my conduct has never been marked with ſuch imprudent 
c boldneſs as to authorize the ſuppoſition that I would put my ſelf ſo 1 in the 

* power of wy gs as ee I muſt by the act of which 1. am 


4 


This Nog not 8 the, pleaſanteſt, picture of the ſlate either of 


ayes. or of maſters, at Athens. Nor is the ide altogether improved 
by what follows,.. tho the maſter in queſtion muſt have bad confidence i in 
bis flay es, ſince he freely 0 red them for examination by torture. To re- 
coneile ſuch inhumanity with ſuch confidence appears difficult: yet the 
ſlaxes, ſeem. to have borne a better character for attachment than their maſter 
would have impreſſed; and a high opinion ſeems to have, been enter- 
tained of their fortitude, ſince. the proſecutor, without avy claim to figer 
feeling refuſed their teſtimony, as ſubject to influence.: + 7, nog 

This proſecution,' it appears, reſted on the ſingle evidenee of the proſe- 
cator. All his propoſed witneſſes failed; while many, farmers who had 
rented the land, and others acquainted with it, ſwore poſitively that, nee 
the:dccufed had purchaſod the ęſtate, no ſuch ſtump as that ſtated in the 


Ejuſd. p. 290. 


p- 237. 


* indictment, ;:had: exiſtedl. Two motives for the proſecution are aſſigned p. :9:. 


by the accuſed; the hope of extorting money; and the. inftigation of 


powerful men with political views. | It Was not. inſtituted till ſome Fears 


7 ter the pretended, commiſſion of the crime, and it ſeems to baved bern 
3 KK2 unſup- 
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_ tinſupported even by any probability; yet it appears that the accnſed was 
under no ſmall apprehenſion that even the venerable court of Areiopagus 
might by tenen to yy an an 27 e Bain him. eee 211 


n Oy s E CT 15% 


Proper on Us Andvcides for — 54 Petition of Aud. cides for a decree of 
oh proteBion. | 
TT bas been a favorite tenet among political writers, that n 
government! is fit oni) y for ſinall ſtates. But ſmall ates a are liable to ſuffer, 
more than large e ones, from one evil inſeparable from republican g govern- 
ment, the conteſt of parties; for in proportion to the narrowneſ 8 of 
its bon and the ſcantineſs of its population, the ſpirit of party will pe per- 
vade a ſtate with more nntempered and more laſting violence. This was 
exp erienced in all the little Italian commonwealths of modern times; i 
75 been Sen 1 in Geneva, and unfortunately is fill ſeen there: all ts 
Grecian republics felt it ſeverely. ' But modern fpeculators in 'politics 
might have had opportunity, which the ' Greeks wanted, to obſerve, 
mn the example of Britain, that extenſive territory, with a' numerous 
population, giving means for the violence of the ſpirit to be tempered, and 
the makgnity ſoftened, by diffuſion, affords the faireſt feld, for ah able 
fegiſlator; to obviate the worſt effects of what rags muſt ea in ec e 
vernments, while mankind have paſſions... THI 
Among the numerous proſecutions of this 7 3 bye 9 rerhbin- ; 
ing works of the Athenian; orators, that of Andocides on a charge of im- 
piety, for: the variety and importance of the information it affords, will 
deſerve particular notice. Two orations pronounced in that remarkable 
- trial, and a third in eonſequence of it, remain to us; one, in . ucenſation, 
nne by Eyfias ; the others, in defence, by the aceuſed himſelf. | 
Andoecidbs was Born of one of the moſt illüſtrious families of Athens. 
"ny A had filled the firſt anders of tlie Cominen wealth, military and 


a | civil. 
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civil, His great - great · grandſather, Leogoras, was a leader of the party 
in oppoſition to the Peiſiſtratids, and commanded the exiled people in a 
ſucceſsful battle againſt the tyrants. His grandfather, Andocides, com- 
manded a fleet, with reputation, in the Corinthian war which preceded the ES 1. * 
Peloponneſian *. His father, Leogoras, was firſt commiſſioner in a treaty Plut. vit, . 
for peace with Lacedæmon. Andoeides himſelf was a youth, familiar Andec. & 
through! his birth and connections with men of higheſt rank in the re- vez. 
public; when he became implicated in that accuſation of proſaning the myſ- 
teries and RY the ama which firſt drove e from his 
eountry.. / il! tens 5 1 er | n 

That earn aw fo 9 it might be ſajd childiſh, in iel, 
ſo important in its conſequences, remains involved in deep obſcurity, tho 
the uſe made of it by Lyſias, in aceuſation, brought from Andocides, in 
his defence, vchat he has given as an explanation of it. Defective how-- 
ever as the account is, it affords much illuſtration of the Athenian governs» 
ment; and, for the ſake of chin, wor pertsi fn a moment, to that period 
. primes eee bury; aten cia 286 

In the vehemence of We alarm, excited by the party in ac g | 
to Aleibiades, when witneſſes to the | profanation- were ſought, or pre- 
tended ta be ſought, on all ſides, the firſt brought forward, was a ſer- 
vant of Aleibiades himſelf, named Andromachus. On his evidence one 
man only was executed:;! but ſeveral others, aware that when the ade 


eG gn ane ,,, 


Tt eg 


— e414 marr 1 rd: 60S wet 4 4 


s Were Plutarch and . ſchollaſt of Thu- Leogbras, opponent» of the 1 is 
; cydiges to be believed, en the orator: mentioned, as his: great- grandfather; in the 
was himſelf the commanders. It is far from my: ſecond, . as: his father's great- grandfather, The 
defire that either ſhould have leſe credit an „Anftreboe is of no great hiſtorical importance, but 
deſerves ; yet I perfectly agree wich Brook. the latter apcount ſeems beſt to agree with other 
Taylor in the opinion of their error on this ta- reported circumſtances ef the family, aud beſt to 
fion, tho/T:would not give quite ſuchcharſh Jane: /accommogare, chronology. I. ſhould therefore 
guage. , * Ad hec tam ſays Teiler, © non ſuppoſe the pedigree, which, in the Greek man- 
© anftos adbertebant . Thucyd. neque men! ger ef Rating it, exactly reſembled the Welſh, 
3 eee frog ; Oratorumy rant 3 to haue run thus; 2; lat. es Opponent of the 

* et erroribus conſutas, olim conſcribillayit;” Pel ſtratids; 2. Leogoras of Leogaras; z. Audo- 
Avnot. ad Lyf. ort con. | Atiddc. p. 107 ela. eic e ag naval commander in the Corin- * 

- Qoncerning che anbeſterg of Lure We. ne wf jj 4. Leogoras aof Andotides, commiſ- 
fend -a difference in our extant copies of the- joner or negotiating nes * Abdotides of 
ofatibis of W In ie! firſt ovations « Legen che orator. . An 31. 
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fed,/and; wore, in their abſence, all condemned-to death. Large; rewards 
were held out to invite [farther indieation! No other witnefles however 
offered; bat it was underſtood that, a metic, named Teucer, who had 
fled to Megara, could indicate much, and would return and declare all he 
know, af he might be taken under the protection of the council of Five- 
Hundred. That council ingaging for his ſafety, he came and denounced 
twenty eight perſobs, among whom were Plato, the ſcholar, and Melitus, 
probably father- of 'the accuſer; of Socrates. Theſe, with ſome others, 
fled” Of thoſe indicated, all taken were executed. We can only, wonder 
that informers were ſo flow and ſcarce, when we learn that Andromachus, 
(ſervant; in reward of his forward zeal, received no leſs than ten thou- 
ſand drachmas, about / ſour hundred pounds ſterling, and Teucer, a foreiner, 
who, as he bargained for perſonal ſafety, was leſs an object of popular 


8 un one thouſand N about forty ie for their infor- 
ene er 33. nie ant huhu # ti ugs offt eg 1595 


The Yiroentfieatdntere) it enen vas now divides [Alcibiades had 
riſen upon the democratical-intereſt ; and while he remained ein Athens, 
none, leaning on thè ſamè intereſt, could eiter into competition with him. 
But his abſence, and the alarm fo ſucceſsfully excited, gave opportuni- 
ties; inſomueh that Peiſander; afterward founder of the oligdrehy of the 
Four Hundred, now ſtood forward as one uf the! greateſt favorites of the 
people. He was appointed, together with Chafieles, as confidential com- 
miſſioner of the people, to inveſtigate this very myſterious and very alarm- 


ing buſineſs. After ſhort inquiry, they declared their opinion that it was a 


deep. aid plot to overthrow the democracy, and that the conſpirators were 


numerous. On the publication of this declaration, in the cliſtraction of 


Party- intereſts, a alarm ſo pemaded the lower people, uncertain whom they 
might truſt, that the ſignal for the 'mecting. of the council ſerved as 4 | fignal 


for all to fly from the agora: it- was completely deſerted ; every man 


doubting his neighbour, and ſearing that he might himſelf b be the next to be 


apprehended. In the midſt of this Popular terror, another informing adventu- 
rer came forward. . A man n named bod Sn e , the Kine 


be did not t ſeruple to c Mantitheus a Aphepion, two SO the coun- 
| cillors 
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aillors preſent; A propoſition was immediately made by Peiſander, the dema-- 
gogue of the day, which eould be tolerated only in a democracy or a divan, 
that the decree of Scamandrius, which forbad the torture of Athenian citi- 
nens, ſhould be ſuſpended, and that Mantitheus and Aphepſton ſhould be put 
upon the wheel; ſor day ought not to cloſe, he ſaid, before every name 
Was known.” Not the wild multitude, but the council, taken indeed by 
lot from the multitude, but men all firſt approved in the dokimaſia, ap- 
plauded this meaſure of pure tyranny. Mantitheus and Aphepſion betook 
themſelves to the attar of the eouncilchall; and, by foree of ſupplication, 
with diffieulty obtained indulgence, ſo ſur as to avoid the torture, and to 
be allowed to · give ſeenrity for ſtanding: trial. But a government ſo tyran- 5 
niecal, overwhelming principle, urges and almoſt forces men to diſhonorable 
actions  Mantitheus i and Aphepſion were no ſooner at liberty, than they 
mounted their horſes and fled to the enemy; then ſtationed at Deceleia; 
leaving their bondſmen legally liable to that puniſhment which, ,in.caſe . 
of their conviction, fliould have fallen on themſel ves... 
Whether put forward to anſwer any party oſs. or e 5 
Kell ariüng fancy of the multitude, Diocleides, the accuſer, became, 
or appeared to become, the popular favorite; and extravagantly the ſavo- 
i rite. © He was conducted by the people: in a carriage tothe prytaneium, Andoc. de 
erowned as the ſavior of the commonwealth, and. entertained with a ſupper * 
at the public expence. Meanwhile forty perſons : whom he accuſed were 
| impriſoned. Andoeides, Leogoras,: father of, Andocides; three couſin- p. 2 
germans, and ſeuen more diſtant relations, among whom was Eucrates, 
brother of Nieias; were of the number. We were all bound, ſaid Ando- 
eides, ſpeaking his defence, night oame on, and the priſon was - 
*lockedi; When, as intelligence of our misfortune was communicated, p. 5. 
many women, the mother of one, the ſiſter: of: another, the wife : 
„with the children of a third; came and vented; their lamentations about 
© the place. Amid | this: complicated ſeene of- woe, this anxiety 
within and Without the priſon ſor What was next - to.happen, his relations 
impriſoned with him, knowing that he. had lived - in- intimacy- with 
ſome who had been executed, and with ſome who had fled, and appre- - 
hending more certain deſtruction ſrom . ent, of the tyrant. 
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altitude, than from anything that could be fairly ſtated againſt them, j im- 
portuned hin to offer himſolf for evidence, and declare all he knew. 
| Aridovides yielded to this perſuafion, und accordingly was examined before 
the council. He had his information, as he affirmed, from Euphiletus and 
Melitus, who had been active, in the mutilation of the Mercuries. All 
thoſe already exocuted, and ſereral who had fled,- he ſaid, had been juſtly 
impeuched, and he indicated four, ftill:in: Athens, as accomplices. What 
However was the purpoſe of ſo apparently firange a wildneſs as the mutila- 
tion of the ſtatues, or what the temptation to it, is not in the leaſt indi- 
cated by anything remaining from him. Tho he pretends to account for the 
odd. eireumſtance, that the Mercury before his father's door, alone of all in 
Athens, remained uninjured, yet even thus he throws no light on the object of 
the perſons cogcerned; His confirmation of the evidence before given againſt 
thoſe executed and thoſe ho had fled, together with tlie indication of four 
additional criminals, tho theſe all eſenped the officers of juſtiea ati once 
.calmed the minds of the people, before mad with fear and ſuſpicion. This, 
extraordinary as. it appears, is fo ſupportedby Thutcydides, that the fact ſeems 
not reaſonably queſtionable. Nerhaps the multitudè wanted the teſtimony 
ol an Atbenian citizen and a man of rank to calm- their apprehenſions, tho 
that of Teuccr, a metic; amd Amdromachus, 1a ffeedman, or perhaps ſulla 
flave, had ſufficed them for . condemning: many citizens of the firſt, con- 
Fideration to death. Not that this ſuppoſition Will wholly explain the myſ- 
tery. There was certainly party intrigue connected iwith the depoſition; of 
Andecides; for the furious Peiſandur as ati once appeaſeil; and the miſe- 
rable tool Diodleides, who had been held up almoſt as an idol tothe qnulti- 
tude, was now! hutled at once to perdition. Meing drought again before 
the council, and confronted with Andoeides, he acknowleged, :if Me may 
believe the orator, fhe falſehood of all the evidence the, had beſore gixen. 
This, Whether by the ſtanding law of Athens, or by law eſtabhſhaud for the 
occaſion, ſubjected him to capital puniſtiment. The council promiſed! hin! 
pardon, on condition of deelaring his inſtigators. Dioclaides ſdems to have 
HOW One yy declaration nee enn life, and he named; many; 
60 11 FFC 


writ radia a a. ee . >The: Grimes; it will be remem · 
werd, Were C haricles and Peiſander. | 
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but all, getting timely information, eſeaped out of Attica. Tlie people became 
furious, or thoſe who led the people thought the death of Diocleides ne- 


ceſſary to their own ſecurity ; and, by a paſſionate decrce, the unfortunate, 
but apparently worthleſs man was, without trial, ſent to the executioner. 


Andocides and his father, and all impriſoned with them, were u e 


releaſed, and thoſe fugitives, whoſe impeachment by Teucer was not oon 
firmed by the evidence of Andocides, were recalled. 


But tho Andoeides was thus delivered from confinement and the fear of 


death, yet he ſeems to have remained under the ban of the atimy, or ex- 
eluſion from magiſtracy; and all poſts of honor and command. He choſe 
therefore to leave Athens; but the conſideration of bis family and connec- 
tions, and his own talents, procured him an honorable and advantageous 


reception in Sicily, Italy, Peloponneſus, Theflaly, the Helleſpont, and eſpe- 


cially in Cyprus. | Conſidering the general diſpoſition of later writers 


among tlie antients, who have been implicitly followed by the moderns, to 
revile Andocides, it is rather remarkable that the only eminent man viſited 
by him, who denied him favor, was Dionyſius of Syracuſe, certainly among 


the ableſt, but not the moſt virtuous of his age; and, on the contrary, 
Evagoras of Salamis in Cyprus, eminent among the worthieſt, was his prin- 
cipal patron *;+ Toward the end of the Peloponneſian war, he returned to 
Athens; whether expecting favor from the people, as on his trial he aſſerted, 
in conſequence of a conſiderable ſervice he had found means to do the 
Athenian fleet, then lying at Samos; or whether, as may perhaps be ſuſ- 
pected, he rather depended upon intereſt with the party of the Four-Hun- 
dred, then in poſſeſſion of the government. We may however truſt his 
account ſo far, that, inſtead of finding the expected favor, he ſuffered impri- 
ſonment, and narrowly eſcaped capital condemnation, from the party-violence 

of Peiſander; and this gave him opportunity at leaſt to pretend that he was 
perſecuted for attachment to the democratical cauſe. 
Cyprus became again his refuge. There he was living in affluence, of 
which, apparently, he owed much to the friendſhip and generoſity of 

7 This, aſſerted by Andocides (De myſt. 


p. 18, vel 72, & de reditu, p. 21, vel $0.) ſcems 
confirmed even by the reproaches of his pro- 


* Lyfias ſays (p. 226) that he was impriſoned 
by Evagoras, and eſcaped by flight. There is 
much appearance that this was calumny. On the 


ſecutor. * con. Andoc. p- 103, vel 200, & contrary, that he received very great favor from 
107, vel 248.) Evagoras appears un queſtionable. 
Vol. III. I. Exagoras, 


Ly. con. 


On regaining liberty, 


Andoc. p.103 


vel 201. 


3 de 

my . 
vel 2. E I Ly. 
con. Andoc. 

p. 10), vel 
248. Plut. 
vit. Andoc. 
Andoc. de red. 
p- 21, vel 80. 


p- 82. 


Andocid. 
de myſt. 
p- 1, vel 2. 
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Evagoras, when the overthrow-of the government of the Thirty at Athens 
produced the general amneſty, which ſeemed to afford opportunity for all 
Atheman exiles to return ſecurely to their country. However, therefore; the 
friendſhip of Evagoras, and a eonfiderable property in the fine, iland of 
Cyprus might ſoften, baniſhment, Athens became again the inviting ſcene 
for a man of thę connections and talents of Andocides; and, at ace 
| of ſomething more than forty, he returned thither . 
AnJoc. de It does not appear, that any exception was ht a . avulnfh His: 
rel ber 255 reſuming every right of an Athenian citizen. On the contrary, if we 
| may believe his own probable. account, the very party by which he 
was diſliked, and aſterward perſecuted, put him into the honorable 
but expenſive, and therefore generally avoided offices, firſt 'of preſident 
of the Hephæſteia, games of Vulcan, at A then of architheorus, 
miniſter repreſentative of the Athenian commonwealth, 1 ſuceeſſiyely 
at the Iſthmian and Olympian games, and aſterward of treaſurer 
of. the ſacred revenue. Meanwhile he was active in public! buſineſs; 
Lyf. con. his eloquence procured him attention from the people; his great 
* connections and great talents procured him conſideration with the 
council. Forward, and perhaps little ſerupulous in accuſation, he diſ- 
turbed the meaſures, checked the hopes, and excited the apprehenſions of 
the party in oppoſition to that with which he was connected. His argu- 
ments before. the council procured. the rejection of one of them, in the 
dokimaſia, as of objectionable. character, and of courſe, excluſion from the 
cayalry fervice, and from the higher civil offices. Hence arofe great 
alarm, and a reſolution to eruſh. him, if em et, 110 af. their col 
lected ſtrength, could effect it 
The firſt attempt was of a very 1 kind: J ſo it 1 
to the modern reader. We have the account indeed only from Andocides 
himſelf; but this was pronounced before the Athenian people, when he 
apprehended oppreſſion lem a party more i TN his own; and it 
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to prove, that Lyſias, in faying that Andocides not) from which the expence of the Ele uſinian 
was more than forty, meant to reckon the years, myfterics, and the ſacrifices, proceſſions, and other | 
not from his birth, but from his age of eigh- appurtenant ceremonies, was defrayed. _ | 
teen, his firſt manhood, The learned and inge- n From the accuſer himſelf may be gathered 
nious argument carries, to me, no degree of con- the motives to the proſecution, Lyſ, con. Andoc. 
nition, | p. 106, vel 230. | 
| 1 contains 
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contains ſuch a detail of matters open to the knowlege of numbers, that 
he ſurely would not ſo have committed himſelf, if the truth of tlie tale had 
not been cither generally known, or within his power to prove. 
It was ſuppoſed, we find, of much efficacy toward obtaining the favor of Andoc. de 
| myſt. p. 54» 
any deity, to place upon the altar, as a ſupplication- offering, an olive- 
branch, wrapt in a woollen veil. But it was forbidden to do this, in the 
temple of Ceres, during the myſterics ; whether becauſe individuals ſhould 
not draw the attention of the goddeſs from rites inſtituted to conciliate her 
favor to the commonwealth, or under what other idei, does not appear. 
Among the powerful ehemirs of Andocides was Callias, hereditary torch- 
bearer of the Eleuſinian myſteries ; an office whence his family derived the 
ſurname of Daduchus. He was fon of Hipponicus, eſteemed the richeſt 
man of his time in Greece, and deſcended from Callias Daduchus, ſaid to | 
have fought, habited in the ſacred robe of his office, againſt the Perſians at : 
Marathon. We were returned,” fays Andocides, © from Hleuſis“ (appa- p. 58: 
rently he was then treaſurer of the ſacred revenue) when the king' (te 
ſecond archon) * going in regular form, to report the circumſtances of the 
< proceflion, was directed, by the prytanes, to make his report to the couri- 
eil, and require Cephiſius and myſelf to attend in the Bleuſinium ; for 
© there, according to the ordinance of Solon, the council ſits on the morrow 
© of the myſteries. We attended accordingly ; and, the council being met, 
© Callias, babited in the ſacred robe, aroſe and declared, that a ſupplicatory 
f © bough was lying on the altar; placed there, as he was informed, by Ando- l 
cides; and the las of their anceſtors, which had been ſatisfactorily ex- | 
© plained to the people by bis ſuther ee devoted we PIG to of- 
fending, to death without trial.. 
It is remarkable that the accuſed objected ane to the acinchals of a 
law devoting a citizen to death without trial; the law itſelf, appa- 
rently traditionary, and the ſenſe inſiſted upon reſting on the depoſition of 
an indiv idual in office. Andocides, able and experienced, was Mare. 
that it was congenial to democracy to be- careleſs of the -rights of in- 
_ -<fividuals; aud, in his ſttuation, he dared not queſtion the right of the 
ſoverein to ſend anybody at pleaſure to the executioner. His defence was 
of another kind. He contended, in the firſt place, that the law which 
"Ee direct the deeiſion of the couneil, was ingraved on a pedeſtal within p.; 8. 


Le : the 
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the temple ; and the puniſhment for the offence in queſtion was there | 


clearly declared to be, not death, but a fine of a thouſand drachme; leſs 
than forty pounds ſterling. He then admitted, which may ſeem not leG 


ſtrange to the modern reader, that, whether the profanation was intentional | 


or unintentional, the puniſhment, being piacular, was equally to attach 


upon it, The goddeſſes themſelves,” the accuſer had ſaid, de- 


* firous of the puniſhment of Andocides, inſtigated him to the pro- 


© fanation, of the conſequence of which he was ignorant.“ The 
defence of Andocides, againſt an attack fo apparently difficult to ward, is 


truly curious. I maintain,“ he ſaid, * that, if what my accuſers affirm is 


* true, the goddeſſes have fhown themſelves propitious to me. For had I 


© placed the ſupplicatory offering, and confeſſed it, I ſhould indeed have 


© wrought my own deſtruction; but, having kept my counſel, when con- 
« feſſion alone could convict me, for it is not pretended that there were wit- 


neſſes to the fact, the goddeſſes may be ſuppoſed to have intereſted them- 
* ſelves in my preſervation. Had they deſired my deſtruction, they would 
© have prompted me to confeſs the profanation, which I certainly did not 


© commit.” In truth, no evidence to fix the fact upon Andocides could be 
produced, and he was acquitted. 


This ſtrange attempt in the council 1 failed, it was reſolved next to 
bring Andocides before a popular tribunal ; and it would probably now be the 
more neceflary to puſh meaſures againſt him, as he and his party would be 


exaſperated by that attempt, and incouraged by its failure. No act of Ando- 


eides, fince his return to Athens, gave any opportunity. It was determined 
therefore to take advantage of the indiſcretion- or the misfortune of his 
early youth, and, without regard to the many, now happily healed, wounds, 


which it might open in the eommonwealth, to inſtitute a capital accuſation 


againſt him, on the e that his caſe was an exception to the genenal 

amneſty. | 
Cephiſius, apparently y his collegue in the office of 8888 of the ſacred 
revenue, was the oſtenſible conductor of the proſecution; Lyſias compoſed 
the principal ſpeech in accuſation. The acts of criminality ſtated in the 
inditement were, that Andocides had frequented the temples, ſacrificed 
on the altars, and acted in civil affairs, as if in the legal injoyment of the 
perfect rights of an Athenian citizen, when the decree Af atimy, or depri- 
SES vation 
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vation of rights and honors, which had been paſſed againſt him on occa- 
fion of the mutilation of the Mercuries, remained unrepealed; and that, 
by falſe accuſation, in which his own father was involved, with other near 
relations, he had oœcaſioned the execution of innocent citizens. The puniſh- 
ment, according to the uſual Athenian form, was ſubjoined, death. 
The ſpeech in accuſation, written by Lyſias, remains to us nearly intire. 
It has been ſtudiouſly adapted, by the ingenious and experienced rhetori- 
_ cian, to the information and the temper of a mob-tribunal. Little ſolicitous to 
convince reaſon, he has applied to the paſſions, and eſpecially to that of 
ſuperſtitious fear; a paſſion very prevalent among the Greeks, and beyond 
all others likely to cloud and diſturb reaſon. His great object has been to 
_ perſuade, that the impiety of Andocides, if not expiated by his death, would 


Lyſ. we. 
\ fmplicate the court and the whole commonwealth in his guilt ; and that ae 1 
the greateſt misfortunes, public and private, might be reaſonably appre- 3 2 
hended from the conſequent anger of the gods. 106, l 237. 


I be tale told at the outſet of the ſpeech, of a kind not ta be omitted, is 
yet difficult to report **. The purport was to imprefs. the court with a 
conviction of the reality, and the immediate impendence, of danger from the 
divine wrath. . © A horſe,” fays the orator, was tied to the rail of the tem- ryc. con. 
© ple of the goddeſſes (Ceres and Proſerpine) with the pretended purpoſe Andox, int, 
* that the owner, who had loſt it, might reclaim it; but, in the night, 
* it was ſtolen by the man who had brought it thither. This profanation 
* eſcaped the law, but did not eſcape divine vengeance ; for the facri-. 
© legious criminal periſhed by a moſt dreadful death. All food emitted, 
to his ſenſe, ſo offenſive a ſmell, that, unable to eat, he died of hunger. 
The teſtimony of the hierophant to theſe facts has been heard by num- 
bers now living.“ While we wonder at ſuch a tale, ſeriouſly told, in the 
age of Xenophon and Plato, in one of the principal courts of juſtice in 
Athens, we ſhould recollect how 15. the laws againſt witchcraft were in 
force among ourſelves. | | | : 
The rhetorician then labored to prove that the caſe of 1 was 
not within the meaning of the general amneſty. For the quiet of the com- Ando. 
monwealth it would have been better that ſuch proof ſhould have been inn 


12 The r of cle oration is. wanting I but in tale, tho beginding with A broken fentence, 
18. 1 clear, 


0 
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nd caſe attempted. All the reſt of the reaſoning, antl moſt of the declama- 
tion, are founded upon a groſs falſehood. It is impudently aſſerted, that 
the profanation of the myſteries, and the mutilation of the Mercuries by 
Andocides, not only were notorious, but conſeſſed by himſelf. The pero- 
ration then runs thus: Give your attention, and let your imagination 
picture to you what this man has done. Clothed in a ſacerdotal robe, in 
- © preſence of the uninitiated, he acted the ſacred oeremonies; expoſed what 
© ought not to be ſeen, and declared what ought not to be heard. The 
© images of the gods, in whom we believe, whom we worſhip; and to 
hom, after careful purification, we ſacrifice and pray, he mutilated. To 
expiate this pollution, the prieſteſſes and prieſts, turning toward the ſetting 
ſun, the dwelling of the infernal gods, devoted with curſes the ſacrile- 
' 5 gious wretch, and ſhook their purple robes, in the manner preſcribed by 
that law which has been tranſmitted from carlieſt times. Theſe deeds he 
bas confeſled:; yet in violation of your deoree, which declared him ex- 
cluded from temples and ſhered ceremonies, as impure and piacular, he 
© has returned to the oity, ſacrificed upon the altars, mixed in thoſe holy 
+. ceremonies which he had profaned, entered even the temple of the god- 
e deſſes, and waſhed his polluted hands in the ſacred eCwer. Whom van it 
TY become to ſuffer ſuch things? What friend, what'Kinfnat, but eſpe- 
*< cially, what member of 'a court of judicature will rifk, by the moſt ſecret 
favor to ſuch a man, to bring the divine anger on himſelf? Not by 
c ayenging the gods, by putting Andocides out of the world, you muſt 
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purify the city; and let the poſhetion of faerilege, the poiſon of impiety, the J 

. - © offence'to* whatever is holy, be ſent! far from you. It has been among 3 
the cuſtoms of your anceſtors to devote the impioub ts death; without the 1 

formality of trial, by a bmple deeree. You do better to make a: more I 

-< ſolemn example f them. But, Knowing What becomes you, I 

= perfaation ought to move 5b from the pieus purpoſe.” Phe . vey 1 


| 


ſupplicate and intreat, but pity ſhould be far from yu. Not Who 
« periſh juftiy, but 2 ot "who Ae gehe e commile- 
hol 3 ye cad N dit 36 Ain tri 32 OA 
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13 Thus far the pe roration is tranſlated: what immediately follows is abbreviated: he three laſt 


Sentences again are tranflated, © 7 oF. I 
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The ſpeech of Andocides, in his defence, is a maſterly and manly compo- 
ſition, containing a clear detail of facts, ſtrongly fapported by witneſſes, 
and by appeals to the knowlege of the multitude compoting the court before 
which he pleaded; carrying. a doubtful appearance, and in ſome points 
little intelligible to the motlern reader, only in what regards the profana-- 
tion of the myſteries, and the mutilation of the Merduries; every aſſertion 
concerning which is nevertheloſs ſtill ſupported by evidence, oral or writ- 
ten. The confeſſion, which: his accuſer affirmed him to have made, is 
firqngly and repeatedly denied, together with the facts ſaid to have been , Andoc. de 

myſt. p. i; & 
confeſſed. The improbable aſſertion, that the accuſed impeached his awn 17. 
father and ther kinſmnen,,, he fo ſhous to have been, a, groſs fulſehood, 
that we can only wonder how ſuch an em of the Ne could paſs with 
out cenſure: from the court. 

After then, mentioning the attempt of, Callas, which 10 been already 
related, to procure his condemnation by the council. without trial, he pro 
ceeds to a, private biſtory of Callias, curious in itſelf, but forein. to the cauſe, 
and brought forward only to ſhow that the malice of Callias to Andocides 
originated in circumſtances; highly diſereditable to the former and honora- 
ble to the latter; unleſs it was farther i in view to point out an object which 
might. draw, from 1 the accuſed, a part of that public indignation. which, he 
found, ;preffing , on, bim. Too long, too intricate, too much entering into 
detail of private life. to be; conveniently reported here, it muſt ſuffice to ſay 
of: it, that it ien be to ſhow to what a degree, in ſo final a ſtate as, 
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commonly farmed 4 auction, for three years. A ſpreading 9 
afforded convenient. | ade; under which the bidders commonly alfem 
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bled. A Ccompan „Vith one named Argyrius at its head, had farmed this re- 
venue at thirty Talents early, between fix and ſeven thouſand pounds ſter-. 
ling., When their term expired, te found means, by intereſt and t money, to 
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14 Thats detail, int oration, of mat - the ſame matter in ſecoud: oration, 
ter of ſuch public Mie: bets 34 which one in met of it muſt mage in Ti height of im- 


ſhould. ſuppoſe matter of record, is of itſelf evi- prudence for the accuſed to bring it forward 
deuce ; and ĩt is corroborated by the mention again again, if there was any doubt of its truth. 


obviate 
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als competition, and they obtained it for a further term at the ſame 
rent. Andocides, knowing it to be underlet, made a regular offer to the 
council to advance upon the bargain. The auction was, in conſequence, 
opened again, and dloſed finally with! letting the tax to Aridocides at thirty- 
ſix talents, being an advance of fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds ſterling 
Andoc. de yeœarly. At this” rent Andocides «declares: it was no diſadvantagcous 
contract. Phe uſe that he propoſed to make of the mention of this tranſ- 
action, on his trial, Was to fix popular odium on his accuſers, and parti- 
cularly- on: Callias, as connected with Argyrius, and interèſted in his con- 
tract; to ſhow that the motive to his proſecution was not public ſpirit, but 
Private malice; to daim to be himſelf a uſeful and neceſſary man to the 
popular intereſtʒ and to endeavour farther to allure popular corffideration, 
'by promiſing, that, if he might, through juſtice done him, be at liberty to 
act in the popular cauſe, he would prevent ſuch Anpöliton on the 3 by: 
future, 'or bring the delinquents to condign puniſuhment. 

Sl In the concluſion of his defence, Andocides endeavoured to traw aden 
tage from the popularity of his family, and the merit of his anceſtors; 
for, with all the vehemence | of democritical jealouſy among the Athenian 
people, family eminence was ſtill in eſtimation. If you deſtroy me, 

- he ſays, „ my family is extinct : and 2665 the family of Andocides 
< and Leogoras di eſerve ſo to periſh ? and is it not A . reproach to 
c the commonwealth' that tha houſe ſhould” be becüpied, wy: during 
5 my exile it was, by Cleophon the kyremaker? that houſe, of which 
none of) you, in paſting, could ſay, that thence either public or pri- 5 
„vate evil had come upon him: that houſe, which has furniſhed com- 
5 manders of your forces, who have won many f trop nes, by land and by 
0 ſea; magiſtrates who | have filled all the higheſt offices of your govern- 
© ment, through whoſe hands the public treaſure has paſſed, and who 
© never turned any to their own profit; a family who never had cauſe to 
complain of the people, nor the people of them ; | and of whom, from | 
4 the remoteſt antiquity, whence they trace themſelves, | never were any be- 
< fore brought into a ſituation to ſupplicate 3 your mercy. N ; 
© If they are now all dead, let not their good deeds ba ga Ra- 
ther let their projet be F to N imagination, ſoliciting your pro- 
jets 45-651 V lieclion 
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* tection for me. For, alas, whom among the living can IT bring forward 
© to move your commiſeration? My father? no, he is no more. Bro- 
< thers ? I never had any. Children? I have none yet born . Be you 
therefore to me inſtead of a father, of brothers, of children. To you I 
' '* betake myſelf: you I implore. Be advocates to yourſelves in my favor; 
and, while, to ſupply the deficient population of the city, you are admit- 
© ting Theſlalians and Andrians to its rights, devote not to deſtruction your 
© true citizens, whom, certainly more than ſtrangers, it behoves to be good 
citizens, and who want neither the will nor the ability to be fo.' _ 
It was uſual, in the criminal courts of Athens, to try all expedients for 
impreſling the paſſions of the numerous court. Pitiable ſights were offered 
to the eyes, and pitiable tones to the ears: aged parents, weeping wives, 
and helpleſs children were brought forward to aſſiſt or to obſtruct juſtice, by 
the moſt affecting intreaties. Andocides, after having urged, in the beſt 
way his circumſtances admitted, that degrading ſupplication which the tyran- 
nous temper of the people required, aſſumed a more dignified manner in 
calling forward a ſupport that, with a eourt properly compoſed, ſhould have 
been more efficacious. . Now, he ſays, let thofe who have moſt approved 
* themſelves friends of the people and worthy of public favor, aſcend the 
© bema, and declare their opinion of me. Anytus and Cephalus, come up; 
and thoſe of my fellowwardſmen who are appointed my advocates, Thra- 
_ * ſyHRlus and the reſt.” Theſe were men of the firſt conſideration in Athens. 
Plutarch, in his ſhort life of Andocides, omits all information of the 
event of this trial, nor does he ſay when or how Andocides died. We 
learn however from a ſecond oration” of Andocides himſelf, that the firſt 
neither completely effected its purpoſe, nor intirely failed. The deciſion 
was againſt him, but not to the extent that his enemies had propoſed. His 
life was not affected, for in the ſecond oration we find no prayer for mercy. 
He laments thoſe unfortunate circumſtances, which, without criminal inten- 
tions, had brought on him that reprobation of a majority of his tellow- 
countrymen, to which he muſt bow. But he was not without hopes of even 
regaining all the advantages of popular favor. It had been found expedient, 
in >the inſecurity, eſpecially of men in public ſituations, under the deficient 


n This expreffion ſurely eſcaped Brooke Taylor; when he was intent upan proving Andorides,' 8 
the time of his trial, dee years of age. 
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protection of the Athenian law, to grant decrees of protection © to indivi- 
duals, to inable or to incourage them to undertake or proceed in public 
h 5 ſervice. Such privilege, under a deeree of the people, Andocides himſelf 
vel 6. had once injoyed; and it would ſtill have been in force but for a ſpecial 
repcal of it, which his political enemies had procured. His object now 
was to obtain a renewal of that decree of protection. The inducement, 
p. 20 vel 76, which he held out, was his knowlege of matters of the utmoſt importance 
ee e public welfare, which he could not ſafely declare, without ſuch ſe- 
curity againſt oppreſſion from his powerful: enemies. Under ingagement 
for ſecrecy, he had already communicated the information to the council, 
who were fully ſatisfied of the reality of its importance, and deſirous that 
he ſhould have, the protection neceflary to inable him to ſerve the com- 
monwealth. We learn no farther what the matter to- be indicated was, than 
may be gathered from the following paſſage of the ſpeech: What I may 
* previouſly declare,” ſays Andocides to the Athenian people, you ſhall 
© now hear. You know it has been told you, that no corn is to be ex- 
* pected from Cyprus. Now I can undertake to ſay, that the men who have 
ſo informed you, and who, as far as depended upon them, have provided 
© that it ſhould be ſo, are miſtaken.”* What has been the management, it 
« is needleſs for you now to know: but thus much I wiſh you to be in- 
formed, that fourteen cornſhips are actually approaching Peiræus, and 
© the reſt, already ſailed from Cyprus, ' may be expected ſoon after them.“ 

It appears that Athens, always in the unfortunate cireumſtance of de- 
pending upon uncertain fupply by fea for its ſubſiſtence, was in want of 
corn ; and that the people, perhaps already oppreſſed by dearth; were un- 
eaſy under the apprehenfion of famine ; that Andocides meant to accuſe 
ſome powerful men, his opponents in politics, of inhancing the public 
- diſtreſs for their private profit, and' to claim to himſelf the merit of  defeat- 
ing their purpoſe, by procuring relief for the people. Of the event of this 
project of the orator we have no information. Plutarch, profeſſing to re- 
late the life of Andocides, mentions no 0 eue of it 5 855 HE trial for 
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memorials remaining of them. But, what is of more importance, we gain, 
from their united evidence, the moſt undeniable teſtimony to the groſs evils 
inherent. in the Athenian conſtitution ; its irremediable unſteddineſs, its 
groſs tyranny, the immoderate temptation and. the endleſs opportunities it 
afforded for knaviſh adventure in politics. What moreover deſerves notice, 
we learn from them that a ſtrong diſpoſition to religious perſecution pre- 
vailed among the Greeks of their age; inſomuch that, where the ſuppoſed 
intereſts of religion interfered, all forms of juſtice to individuals were ſet at 
nought. In ſhort, the remaining works of the Grecian orators bear the 
moſt unqueſtionable proof, that democracy, with the pretence of an eſta- 
bliſhment propoſing nothing but the equal welfare of the people, is, beyond 
all others, a conſtitution for profligate adventurers, in various Wan, & to profit 
8 at the people 5 e 


SECTION .. 


Virtuous age of | Greece romantic: Deficiency of Grecian Morality. Summary 
view of the origin and progreſs of Grecian ; Philoſophy. Religious perſecution. 
| bier ; Socrates. * | | | 


XP may appear ſuperfluous to repeat, that the buſinc of hiſtory is neither 
panegyrie nor ſatire, but to eſtimate juſtly and report faithfully the virtues 
and vices of men, who, individually or collectively, have been ingaged in 
circumſtances marking them for hiſtorical notice. Yet panegyric hath 
commonly been ſo mixed with certain portions of Grecian hiſtory, that an 
honeſt declaration of that truth, which a careful inveſtigation will diſcover, 
may, on more than one occaſion, with many readers, need apology. Authors 


under the Roman empire, and many in modern Europe, of reputation to 


have ingaged almoſt univerſal credit, have ſpoken in rapturous language of 


the virtuous age of Greece, and eſpecially of Athens, as of ſomething not only 


well known by fame, but undoubtedly once exiſting. Nevertheleſs none have 


Even any n account of it, any account not full of the groſſeſt 
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ITS TORT OP GREECE. 


eontradictions ; and, if we ſearch the earlier writers, thoſe who-lived neareſt 
the ſuppoſed virtuous age, or within it, we find nothing to-point out its: 
period, but, on the contrary, ſtrong reaſon at leaſt to doubt if it ever had 
more than tmaginary exiſtence. If indeed we may believe Thucydides: 
and Plato, the neareſt approach to what might beſt deſerve the title of the 
virtuous age of Athens (may I venture on the authority of Thucydides and 
Plato to ſay it) was made under what declaimers, who lived many centuries: 
after them, have aſſumed to themſelves to . as the tyranny of the 
Peiſiſtratids. 8 1 þ 
But, in the age with which we are now ide; the age of Plato, 
Xenophon, and philoſophy, morality appears not only to have been not. 
better practiſed, but even to have been not better underſtood than in 
Homer's time. That might made right, eſpecially in public tranſactions, 
was a tenet very generally avowed; the incalculable miſchiefs of which: 
were checked only by the ſalutary ſuperſtition, which taught to reſpect the 
fantion of oaths, in the fear that the immediate vengeance of the gods 
would follow the violation of it, as a perſonal affront to themſelves. It 
appears however, in the remaining works of the great comic poet of the 
day, that this ſalutary ſuperſtition was in his time faſt wearing away. The 
light of reaſon, improved by much communication of men among one 
another, had inabled the more quickſighted to diſcover, that temporal evil, 
of any kind obvious to common obſervation, fell no more upon falſe- 
ſwearers than upon the moſt ſcrupulous obſervers of their oaths, The 
perjured might ſuffer in ſecret, under thoſe alarms of conſcience which 
Homer's penetration has attributed to them; but experience had ſuf⸗ 
ficiently taught to confider Heſiod's denunciations as anile fables”. The 
miſchief thus done by human reaſon, in the deſtruction of one of the greateſt. 
ſafeguards of ſociety, human reaſon could not perhaps at all, but certainly” 
could not readily „repair. It is evident from the writi 85 of Xenophon and 


„Men kid from the fight of the gods by eye out.“ Ariſtoph. As v. 1607. "The jokes 
C ile ſays one of the characters in the comedy which follow, about Jupiter dying and Hercules. 
of The Birds, commit perjuries undiſcovered; cooking, ſeem, like ſome other jokes of Ariſto- 
but if the gods could manage an alliance with phanes, to have had no other object than to bring 
the Birds, then, ſhould a man who had ſworn the gods, ar at leaſt the notions of them which the 
© by the crow and by Jupiter, break his oath, the eRablithed religion INCUCALEGs 1 into * 

"crow would fly down. flily and pluck him an | 
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Plato, that, in their age, the boundaries of right and wrong, juſtice and 
injuſtice, honeſty and diſhoneſty, were-little determined by any generally- 
received principle. There were thoſe who contended that, in private as in 
public affairs, whatever was clearly for a man's advantage, he might rea- 
ſonably do; and even ſacrifice was performed and prayer addreſſed to the 
gods for ſucceſs in wrong. When therefore that cloud of 1 uperſtition, which 
produced a regard for the ſanction of oaths, was diſſipated by the increaſing 


. 
Plat. Alcib. 7. 
p 117. t. 
n 
c de rep 


„ F. 362. 
& de Leg 1.10, 


p- 905. & leg. 


light of reaſon, an increaſed depravity would of courſe gain among the 


Grecian people. We learn indeed, from the belt cotemporary teſtimony, 
that of Thucydides, that the fact was ſo; and hence occafion may have 
been taken by the-orators of the next age, who ſeem. firſt to have cheriſhed: 
and promulgated the notion, which in any other point of view appears purely 
romantic, to call the preceding times the VixTvovs AGR oF GREECE. 
Yet while thus, not morality only, but, as we have before obſerved, 
politics, were defective among the Greeks, to a degree. to excite wonder, 
ference was in eſteem, and had, in ſome branches, the foundation already 


laid of all that is now moſt valued in them. Grecian PRHIEOSO EHV is ſaid to- 
have had its origin from Thales, whom we have ſeem a leading man of 


Miletus in- Ionia, at the time of that rebellion of the Aſian Greeks againſt 
the Perſian empire, which led to the invaſion: of Greece itſelf, and the glory 
of the Athenians at Marathon. The learning, through which Thales be- 
came ſo: diſtinguiſhed among his felloweountrymen, and ſo eminent in the 
republic of letters through alt ages, he is ſaid to have acquired in Egypt. 


The circumſtances of individuals, in the Grecian commonwealths, were in- 


deed more favorable for the cultivation of ſcience, than a tranſient view of 
the political ſtate of the oountry might give to fuppoſe. Few had large 
incomes; but numbers lived in leiſure; moſtly maintained by the labor of 
ſlaves; aſſembled in towns, and all communicating with all. Manners were 
thus formed; politeneſs was diffuſed ; genius was invited to diſplay itſelf ; and 
minds capæious and active, but leſs daring or leſs turbulent, or more ſcrupu- 
louſly honeſt, avoiding the thorny and miry paths of ambition, which required- 


not only courage beyond the powers of the weak, but often compliances be- 


yond the condeſcenſion of the liberal, would naturally turn themſelves to the 
new modes of employment and of diſtinction, which the introduction of ſcience 


25 offered. A lively imagination was among the. national characteriſtics of 


the 


i 
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the Greeks ; and, from the earlieſt accounts of the nation, we find, thay 
whenever new knowlege beamed, it was received with eager attention. 
Thus, from-the light acquired by Thales in Egypt, aroſe what has ob- 
tained the name of the Ionian ſchool of philoſophy: Thales is faid to have 
been the firſt among the Greeks who calculated an eclipſe of the ſun; and 
hence perhaps we may beſt conjecture 'therextent -of his ſcience, and the 
kind of philoſophy that he - chiefly cultivated, or hence he principally 
derived his fame. Soon after him Pythagoras, driven by political troubles 
from his native loman iland, Samos, diffuſed information, nearly ſimilar, derived 
from the ſame ſource, among the Grecian towns of Italy. We have already 
had occaſion to advert to the dubiouſneſs of all accounts of Pythagoras, be- 
yond the very little that Herodotus and Ariſtotle have recorded of him. 
Diog. Laert. Thales is ſaid, as well as Pythagoras, to have mixed ſome valuable moral pre- 
cepts with the inſtruction which he communicated on other ſciences. Both 
however ſeem..meerly'to have followed the example of the gnomic poets, 
the inſtructors and legiſlators of earlieſt ages; from Muſæus and: Orpheus, 
or thoſe before them, downward to their own time. It does not appear 
that they attempted to reduce. morality to a ſyſtem; and therefore, tho they 
may have deſerved highly as moral preachers, they ſeem Ry! to have | 
had any proper claim to the title of moral philoſophers. ET rt 
To do as you would be done by, ſeems, when once ſtated, ſo 9 8 
a maxim ſor . directing the conduct of men toward one another, and, when 
diſpaſſionatehy conſidered, ſo incontrovertibly juſt a foundation for all moral 
philoſophy, that we may wonder at any delay in its diſcovery, and any 
heſitation about its reception. Nevertheleſs ſeli- love, perpetually mitigating 
the defire to-command others and to profit at their expence, operates ſo 
powerfully in the eontrary direction, that Thales may deſerve great credit 
ſor the rule apprbaching, but far from reaching it, Not to do to others, 
hat, if done to us, we ſhould reſent. But dry unconnected provopts, 
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- 19 Mr. Gibbon has conſidered ie two rules as bir ten am appears Boche den w me very 
the ſame,” or of equal value: The golden rule great; one forbidding only. evil-doing; the 
* of doing as you would be done by, a rule other, commanding univerſal charity. Xeno- 
Which, he ſays, © 1 read in a moral treatiſe of phon, 1 remember ſomewhere, I believe in the 
Iſocrates (in Nicocle) four hundred Years before Cyropzdeia, commending benevolence to enemies, 
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thwarting the paſſions and unalluring to the imagination, did not win at- 
tention like phyſical and metaphyſical inquiries. The calculation of an 
eclipſe of the ſun led the mind to more amuſing ſpeculation, and leſt the 
paſſions free. The formation of the. world, the nature of matter and of 
ſpirit, the laws of the heavenly bodies, were. therefore ſubjects which, in 
the intervals of political ftrife, deeply ingaged the minds of the Afian 
Greeks. For the want of convenient materials and method, books 
were yet ſo rare that few could ſtudy in-retirement. Knowlege was com- 
municated in diſcourſe ; and the gymnaſia and public porticoes, built for 
exerciſes of the, body, became places of meeting for the culture of the 


mind. | 
; The love of ſcience is univerſally ſaid to have been firſt communicated, 
among. the Athenians, under the able and benign adminiſtration of the 
Peiſiſtratids. But ſcience itſelf was then in infancy, and its immediate 
growth in Athens was checked by the violence of political conteſt, which 
-produced the inſuing revolution, and kept low by the long- ſubſiſting fervor 


of party-ſpirit. 


nera} mind; left little leiſure for ſpeculative purſuits. -' It was not till the 
ſuperior talents of Pericles had quieted the ſtorms of war and faction, that 
ſcience, which had in the interval received great improvement among 
the Aſian Greeks, revived at Athens with new vigor. Anaxagoras of 
Clazomene, the preceptor ' and friend of Pericles, bred'in all the learning 
of the Ionian ſchool, is ſaid firſt to have introduced what might properly 
be called Philoſophy there. To him is attributed the firſt conception of one 


eternal, almighty, and all· good Being, or, as he is ſaid to have expreſſed 
himſelf, a perfect mind, independent of body, as the cauſe or creator of all 


things. The gods received in Greece, of courſe, were low in his eſtima- 
tion; the ſun and moon, commonly reputed divinities, he held to be meer 
material ſubftances, the ſun a globe of ſtone, the moon an earth, nearly 
ſimilar to ours. A doQrine fo repugnant to the ſyſtem on which depended 
the eftimiti on of all the feſtivals,” proceſfions,. ſacrifices, and oracles, which 
ſo faſdinated the vulgar r ind, was not likely to be Propagated 1 without 
re prehenſion. Even the ſcience which inabled_ to hy an eclipſe was 
offeutn ive, inafmuch” as it lowered the importance,” a and interfered with the 
Ny | profits, 


The Perſian invaſions, quickly following, / abſorbed all 
attention, and the great political objects, which afterward ingaged the ge- 
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colin, of prieſts, \-augurs, interpreters: and ſeers. An aecuſation of im- 
piety was therefore inſtituted againſt Anaxagoras; the general voice 
went with the proſecutors ; and all that the power and influence of Pericles 
could do for bis valued friend, as to A ha m means of eſcape from 
Attica. N87 | EET PETS 

But while pes] and Cate nf peeulaflon Aae men of leiſure, 
Hake was other learning that had more attraction for the ambitious: and 
necedy. To men indeed in general, living in an independent, and ſtill more 
if in an imperial democracy, whatever might beſt inable them to ſway the 
minds of their felloweitizens, and, through ſuch influence, raiſe themſelves 
to commanding, dignified, and profitable public ſituations, would be the 
moſt intereſting ſeience. He who, knowing more than others, could alſo 
expreſs himſelf better, would command attention in the public aflemblies. 


That general education therefore, Which gave the greateſt advantage te 


talents for public ſpeaking, a knowlege of letters and language, of mathe- 
maties, of laws, of hiſtory, of men and manners, whatever might contribute 
to form what we call taſte; which inables the poſſeſſor, by a kind of ſenti- 
ment, without reflection, to give advantage to everything by the manner of 
ſpeaking and acting, and ſtill more to avoid whatever, either in itfelf or by 
the manner of putting it forward, can e a or eee theſe 

would be in the higheſt ae, . | FRY 0-6, | 
Let there would be able men to whom, in hs . of the Doccian 
democracies, public. ſituations would be little inviting: in ſomè of the ſmaller 
ſtates they were beneath a ſoaring ambition; in the larger, amid the com- 
petition of numbers, ſucceſs, wauld to many be hopeleſs; ſome men, poſ- 
ſeſſing high mental faculties, might want ſtrength of body or powers of 
elocution; and many would be excluded or deterred by unfortunate party- 
connections. From among all theſe, therefore, ſome, inſtead of putting 
themſelves forward for publie fatuations, ſought the leſs. ſplendid, . but. ſafer 
advantages, to be derived from communicating., to Others, 


12 that taſte, which might inable, them to become conſiderable as ; public. men z 


and thoſe advantages were found to be great... Thoſe, who. firſt became 


| eminent in this Tine were foreiners, i in Athens ; 3 for it was in Athens only 


that « eminence in this line was to be acquired : they were Gorgias of Leon- 
tium in Pele, Progicus olf the little iſland of Gros, ane d Hippi ias 5 Elis 5 
* TEL {HAT 3 ; | ({ rgias 
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Gorgias was previouſly eminent in his own city and in Greece; having been, 
as we have formerly obſerved, at the head of an embafly from Leontium to · 
Athens. All theſe are ſaid to have acquired very confiderable riches by 
their profeſſion. Their ſucceſs therefore invited numbers to follow their 
example, and Greece, but far more eſpecially Athens, ſhortly abounded 
with thoſe who, under the name of ſophiſts, profeſſors of wiſdom, undertook 
to teach every ſcience. The ſcarcity and dearneſs of books gave high value 
to that learning, which a man with a well-ſtored mind, and a ready and 
clear elocution, could communicate. None, without eloquence, could un- 
dertake to be inſtructors; ſo that the ſophiſts, in giving leſſons of eloquence, 
were themſelves the example. They frequented all places of public reſort, 
the agora, the public walks, the gymnaſia, and the porticoes; where 
they recommended themſelves to notice by an oſtentatious diſplay of their 
abilities, in e oor one-another, or with whoever would converſe 
with them. | 10 f | WS | 

In the competition td be men al THINS rathes tid bold abilities 
would often gain the moſt extenſive eſtimation. A certain dignity of cha- 
racter was generally affected, to which decency of manner was indiſpenſably 
neceſſary; whence aroſe the oppoſition of the ſophiſts to the comic poets; but 
if the doctrine of a licentious rather than a ſeyere morality would recom- 
mend them to extenſive favor, their efforts would be more directed to ex- 
cuſe and give a ſpecious appearance to this, than to inforce the other. 
Many of them indeed would take either fide of any queſtion; political or 
moral; and it was genergly their glory to make the worſe appear the better. 
cauſe. , 3 ER 

The profeſſion of fophiſt had not 1 flonrithed,. 2 no eber bad 
acquired fame in any branch of philoſophy, when the ſingular talents, 
and ſingular manners and purſuits of Socrates ſon of Sophroniſcus i in- 
gaged public attention. Tbe father was a ſtatuary, and is not mentioned Plat. Alcib. 1, 
as very eminent in his profeſſion; : but, as a man, he ſeems to have been R 
reſpected among the moſt eminent of the commonwealth : he lived in * 
particular intimacy with Lyſimachus, ſon of the great Ariſteides. Inhe- Plat. Leched X 
riting a very ſcanty fortune, Socrates had a mind wholly, intent upon the EI 
acquiſition and communication of knowlege, The ſublime principles of . 
theology, taught by Anaxagoras, made an early impreſſion upon him. They 
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led bim © conſider what ſhould be the duty, owed by man, to ſuch. a Being 


"a Anaxagoris deſeribed his Creator; and it ſtruck him that, if the pro 


vedence of God interfered in the government of this world, the duty of man 
to man, little conſidered by poets or priefts as any way connected with re- 
ligion, and hitherto almoſt totally neglected by philoſophers, muſt be a 
principal branch of the duty of man to God. It ſtruck bim farther, that 
with the groſs defects which he faw in the religion, the inorality, and the 
governments of Greece, tho the favorite inquiries of the philoſophers, con- 
cerning the nature of the Deity, the formation of the world, the laws 
of the heavenly bodies, might, while they amuſed, perhaps alſo inlarge and 
improve the minds of a few ſpeculative men, yet the inveſtigation of the ſocial 


duties was infinitely more important, and might be infmitely more uſeful, to- 


mankind in general. Indowed by nature with a moſt diſcriminating mind, 
and a ſingularly ready eloquence, he directed his utmoſt attention to that 
inveſtigation ; and when, by reflection, aſſiſted and proved by converſation 
among the ſophiſts and other able men, he had decided an opinion, he 
communicated it, not in the way of precept, but by propoſing a queſtion, . 
and, de ſte ce on bates act Canin 


_ concluſion. 


we are informed by his diſciple Keliophon, how he aſſed his the. He 
was always in public. Early in the morring he went to the walks and the 
gymnaſia: when the agora filled, he was there; and, in the afternoon, 
wherever he could find moſt company. Generally He was the principal 
ſpeaker. The livelineſs of his manner made his converſation amaſing as 
well as inſtructive, and he denied its advantages to nobody. But he was 
neverthetefs a moſt patient hearer; and preferred being the hearer when- 


ever others were preſent, able and diſpoſed to give valuable information to the 


company. He did not commonly refuſe invitations, frequently received, 


to private entertainments ; but he would undertake no private inſtruction, 


nor could any folicitation induce him to relieve his poverty, by acceptin g. 
like the ſophiſts and rhetoricians, a reward for what he gave in public. © 
In the variety of his communication an ſocial duties, he could not eaſily, 


and perhaps he did not defire intirely, to avoid either religious or political 


ſubjects; hazardous, both of them, under the jealous tyranny of democracy. 


It remains a queftion how far he was ſubject to e but his honeſty 
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is ſo authenticated, that it ſeems fairer to impute to him fome weakneſs in 
_ eredulity, than any intention to deceive. If we may believe his own ae- 
count, reported by his two principal diſciples, he believed himſelf divinely 


impelled to the employment to which he devoted his life, inquiring and 


teaching the duty of man to man. A divine ſpirit, in his idea, conſtantly 
attended him, whoſe voice, diſtinctly heard, never exprefily commanded 


what he was indiſpoſed to do, but frequently forbad what he had intended. 


To unveil the nature of Deity was not among his pretenſions. He only 


inſiſted on the perfect goodneſs and perfect wiſdom of the Supreme God, 
the creator of all things, and the conſtant ſuperintendence of his providence 
over the affairs of men. As included in theſe, he held that everything 
done, faid, or meerly willed by men, was known to the Deity, and that it 
was impoſſible he could be pleaſed with evil. The unity of God, tho im- 
plied in many of his reported diſcourſes, he would not in direct terms aſſert ; 
rather carefully avoiding to diſpute the exiſtence of the multifarious gods 


crimes commonly imputed to them. So far howoyer from propoſing to 


innovate in forms of worthip and religious ceremonies, ſo various in tlie 


different Grecian ſtates, and ſources of more doubt and contention than 
any other circumſtances of the heathen religion, he held that men could 
not in theſe matters do wrong, if they followed the laws of their own 


country and the inftitutions of their forefathers, He was therefore 
regular in ſacrifice, both upon the public altars and in his family. He 


ſeems to have been perſuaded that the Deity, by various figns, revealed the 


future. to men; in oracles, dreams, and all the various ways uſually ac- 


knowleged by thoſe converſant in the reputed ſcience of augury. Where 
© the wiſdom of men cannot avail,” he ſaid, © we ſhould endeavour to gain 
information from the gods, who will not refuſe intelligible figns to thoſe to 
whom they are propitiqus.” Accordingly he conſulted oracles himſelf, 
and he recommonded the 1 tina to en in Wes dt on * 


portant conecrns. | 
_ The circumſtances of the. Athenian os in his 8 ook not 


invite a man of Socrates's diſpoſition to offer himſelf ſor political ſituations, 
He thought he might be infinitely more uſeful to his country in the fin- 
gwar line, 1. might indecd be called a public line, which he had choſen 
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for himſelf. Not only he would not ſolicit office, but” he would take 


no part in political conteſt. ' In the ſeveral revolutions which occurred, 
he was perfectly paſſive. But he would reſuſo nothing, on the con- 
trary he would be active in everything, that he thought decidedly the 
duty of a citizen. When called upon to ſerve among the heavy-armed, he 
was exemplary in the duties of a private ſoldier; and as ſuch he fought 
at Potidaea, - Amphipolis, and Delium. We find him mentioned in civil 
office; at one time preſident (epiſtates) of the general aſſembly, and at 
another a member of the council of Five-Hundred. In each ſituation. 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his unbending uprightneſs. When preſident; 
he reſiſted the violence of the aſſembled People, who voted a decree, in. 
fubſtance or in manner, contrary to the conſtitution; Neither threats nor 
intreaties could move him to give it the neceflary ſanclion of his office. 
As a member of the council, we have- already ſeen him in the office of 


prytanis, at the trial of the fix generale, when his perſevering reſiſtance to 


the injuſtice of popular tyranny was rendered uſeleſs, through the want of 
equal conſtaney i in his collegues, who yielded to the ſtorm. Under the 
Thirty again, we have ſeen him, not in office indeed, but daring to re- 
ſuſe office; unworthy and illegal office, which 1 65 Crane 12 the all- 
powerful Critias would have put upon him. 0 
Me are not informed when Socrates firſt became dilinguiſhed as a fophiſe; 3 
r in that deſcription of men he was in his own day reckoned. When the wit 
of Ariſtophanes was directed againſt him in the theater, he was clearly already 
among the moſt eminent. It was about the tenth or eleventh year of the 
Peloponneſian war, when he was fix or ſeven and forty years of age, that 
after the manner of the old comedy, he was offered to public deriſion upon 
the ſtage, by his own. name, as one of the perſons of the drama, in the 
comedy of Ariſtophanes called The Clouds, which is yet extant. Some 
antipathy, it appears, exiſted: between the comic poets eollectiyely and the 
ſophiſts, or philoſophers. The hcentiouſneſs of the former could indeed 
ſcarcely eſcape the animadverſion of the latter, who, on the contrary, ſa- 
vored the tragic pocts; competitors: with the comedians for public favor. 
Euripides and Ariſtophanes were particularly enemies; and Socrates not 
only lived in intimacy with Euripides, but is ſaid to have aſſiſted him in 
une of his. PS. We are informed of no other cauſe for the injurious 
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repreſentation which the comie poet has given of Socrates e, whom he 
exhibits, in The Clouds, as a flagitious, yet ridiculous pretender to the 
occult ſciences, converſing with the clouds as divinities, and teaching the 
principal youths of Athens to deſpiſe the received gods and to cozen 
men. The audience, accuſtomed to look on defamation with careleſſneſs, 
and to hold as lawful and proper whatever might amuſe the multitude, ap- 
planded the wit, and even gave general approbation to the piece ; but 
the high eſtimation of the character of Socrates, ſufficed to prevent that 
complete ſucceſs which the poet had promiſed himſelf. The crown, > 
which rewarded him whoſe drama moſt earned the public fayor, and which 
Ariſtophanes had ſo often won, was on this occaſion refuſed him, 

Two or three and twenty years had elapſed fince the firſt repreſentation of Brunk. nor. 
The Clouds ; the ſtorms of conqueſt ſuffered from a forein enemy, and of Anders 1 
four revolutions in the civil government of the country had paſſed; nearly 
three years had followed of that quiet which the revolution under Thra- 
ſybulus produced, and the act of amneſty ſhould have confirmed, when 
a young man named Melitus went to the king-archon, and, in the uſual Plat. Euth. 
form, delivered an information againſt Socrates, and bound himſelf to \ Pra nber 
pr oſecute. The information ran thus, © Melitus fon of Melitus, of the 1 
\ borough of Pitthos, declares- theſe upon oath againſt Socrates ſon of Jen. init: 


N 
Nub. 
& 6, 


„112 


v. 525. 


Diog. Laert. 
c Sophroniſcus, of the borough of Alopece : Socrates is guilty of decry- . dern. 5 


1 ing the gods whom the city acknowleges, and of preaching other 
new gods: moreoyer he is guilty of CARS we youth. Penalty, 
« death.” 

 Xendphon begins his Memorials of” his revered 1 with declaring 
his wonder how the Athenians could have been perſuaded to condemn to 
death, a man of ſuch uncommonly clear innocence and exalted worth. 
AHlian, tho- his authority will bear no compariſon with Xenophon's, has, 
E think, nevertheleſs. given the ſolution. Socrates, he fays, © diſliked. 
the Athenian conſtitution. For he ſaw that democracy is niz, and 


19 The learned Brunck, in a Note on The 
Clouds of Ariſtophanes, contends that the poet 
tore really no ill-will to the philoſopher. 
draws his proof chiefly from the circumſtance that 
in Plato's dialogue, intitled The Banquet, Socrates 
and. Ariſtophanes are e ſitting, in no 


He 


3 way, at 8 ſame table, and in con- 
firmation of it he adduces the celebrated panegy= 
rical epigram on Ariſtophaves, which has been 
commonly attributed to Plato. Ariſtoph. Brunck. 
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< abounds with all the evils of abſolute monarchy **,” But tho the political 


circumſtances of the times made it neceſſary for cotemporary writers to 
ſpeak with caution, yet both Xenophan and Plato have declared enough to 


ſhow that the affertion of Alian was well-founded ; and farther proof, 


were it wanted, may be derived from another early writer, nearly cotem- 
porary, and deeply verſed in the politics of his age, the orator Æſchines. 
Indeed, tho not ſtated in the inditement, yet it was urged againft Socrates 
by his proſecutors before the court, that he was diſaffected to the demo- 
cracy; and in proof they affirmed it to be notorious that he had ridi- 
culed, what the Athenian conſtitution preſcribed, the appointment to ma- 
giſtracy by lot. Thus, they ſaid, © he taught his numerous followers, 

< youths of the principal families of the city, to deſpiſe the eſtabliſhed 

* government and to be turbulent and ſeditious; and his ſucceſs had been 
* ſeen in the conduct af twa, the moſt eminent, Alcibiades and Critias, 
j Even the beſt things he oonverted to theſe ill purpoſes. From the moſt 
© eſteemed poets, es particularly from Homer, he ſeleted paſſages to in- 
* force his anti-democratical principles. 

Socrates, it appears indeed, was not inclined to deny his diſapproba- 
tion of the Athenian conſtitution. His defence itſelf, as it is reported 
by Plato, cantains matter.on which to found an accuſation againſt him of 
diſaffection to the, foverciaty of the people, ſuch as, under the jealous 
tyranny of the Athenian democracy, would ſometimes ſubje& a man to 
the penalties of high treaſon. You well know,” he ſays, * Athenians, 
„that, had I ingaged in public buſineſs, I ſhould long ago have pe- 
'* rifhed, without ee any advantage either to you or to my ſelf.” Let 
© not the truth offend. y it is no peculiarity. of your democracy, or 


+ of your national e but, wherever the people is ſoverein, no man 


4 who ſhall dare honeſtly to oppoſe injuſtice, Arent and exaravogant in- 


juſtice, can avoid deſtruction. 
Without this proof, indeed, we might 9 A bg that, tho $0- 


crates was a good and faithful ſubject of the Athenian government, and 


would 288 no ſedition, no political violence, yet he could not like the 


20 Loans N Th "de: "Advair . ee And this is conſonant to Avifictie's bbſervition; 


e Loc r quoted at the end of the firſt ſe c ion of the twenty 
firſt chapter, *H AE 7 TUN, Tvpais i 881. 
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Athenian conſtitution N He wiſhed for wholeſome changes by gentle 


means; and it ſeems even to have been a principal object of the labors 


to which he dedicated himſelf, to infuſe principles into the riſing genera- 


tion that might bring about the deſirable change inſenſibly. His ſcholars 
were - chiefly ſons. of the wealthieft citizens, whoſe caſy circumſtances 
afforded leiſure to attend him; and, ſome of theſe, zealouſly adopting his. 
tencts, others meerly pleaſed with the ingenuity of his arguments, and the 
livelineſs of his manner, and deſirous to emulate his triumphs over his 


opponents, were forward, after his example, to ingage in diſputation 


upon all the ſubjects on which he was: accuſtomed to diſcourſe. Thus 
employed and thus followed, tho himſelf avoiding office and public buſi- 

neſs, thoſe who governed or deſired to govern the commonwealth through 
their influence among the Many, might perhaps not unreaſonably conſider 
him as one who was, or might become, a formidable adverſary; and at. 
the ſame time it might not be difficult to excite popular Jealouſy againft 


him. Þ 


Melitus, who Rood forward as his . accuſer, was, as Plato 


informs us, no way a man of any great confideration. His legal deſerip- 
tion gives ſome probability to the conjecture that his father was one of 
the commiſfioners ſent to Lacedemon, from the moderate party, who op- 
poſed the ten ſucceflors of the Thirty Tyrants, while Thraſybulus held 
Peirzus, and Pauſanias was incamped before Athens. He. was a poet, 
and ftovd forward as in a common cauſe of the poets, who eſteemed 
the doctrine of Socrates injurious to their intereſt. Unſupported, 
his accuſation would have been little formidable. But be ſeems to have 
been a meer inſtrument in the buſineſs. He was ſoon joined by Lycon, 
ane of the moſt powerful ſpeakers of his time. Lycon was the avowed 
patron of the rhetoricians, who, as well as the poets, thought their inte- 
reſt injured by the moral philoſopher's doctrine. I know not that on any 
other occafion, in Grecian hiſtory, we have any account of this kind of 


party · intereſt operating; but from circumſtances nearly analogous, in our 


own country, if we ſubſtitute for poets the clergy, and for rhetoricians 
the 1 Jabs we "mu gather what might be the e and what the 
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weight of influence of the rhetoricians and poets in Athens. With Lycon, 
Anytus, a man ſcarcely ſecond to any in the commonwealth in rank and 
general eſtimation, who had ſupported 'high command with reputation in 
the Peloponneſian war, and had been the principal -affociate of Thraſy- 
bulus in the war againſt the Thirty and the reſtoration of the democracy, 
declared himſelf a ſupporter of the proſecution a. Nothing in the accu- 
fation could, by any known law of Athens, affect the life of the ac- 
cuſed. In England, no man would be put upon trial on ſo vague a 
charge: no grand jury would liſten to it. But in Athens, if the party 
was ſtrong coogh it ſignified little what was the law. When Lycon 
and Anytus came forward, Socrates Jaw that his condemnation was 9 
decided. 045 5: ook 

By the courſe of his life, Wb er and by the turn of his — for 
many years, he had ſo prepared himſelf for all events, that, far from 
alarmed at the probability of His condemnation, he rather rejoiced at it, 
as, at his age, a fortunate occurrence. He was perſuaded of the ſoiil's 
immortality, and of the ſuperintending providence of an all- good Deity, 
whoſe favor ke had always been aſſiduouſly endeavoring to deſerve. Men 
fear death, he faid; as if unqueſtionably the greateſt evil; and yet no 
man, Knows that it may not be the greateſt good. If indeed great Joys 
were in profpe&t tor im, he and his friends might, with more ſhow of rea- 
ſon, regret his loſing it; but at his years, and with bis ſcanty fortune, on 
the contrary, tho ke was happy enough, at ſeventy,” Ml to pre- 
ſerve both body and mind in vigor, yet even his preſent gratifications muſt 
neceſſarily ſoon. decay. To avoid therefore the evils'of "age, Pain, fick- 
ness, decay of light, decay of hearing, perhaps decay of t th derflariding; 
by the cafieft of deaths (for ſuch the Athenian mode of execution, by a 
chene of heml6ck, was reputed) cheered with the company of furromatht | 
ing "frierds,” could not be otherwiſe than a bleſſing. 
*©Xendptibn ſays that,” by condeſcending to a little ſupplication, Becht 
might. euſi ly have obtained his acquittal. No admonition or intreaty! of 
his friends however could. L perſuade him to ſuch an duns nne On the 
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contrary, hen put upon his defence, he told the people that he did not 
plead for his own ſake, but for theirs, wiſhing them to avoid the guilt of 
an unjuſt condemnation: + It was uſual for accuſed: perſons to bewail 
their. apprehended lot, with tears to ſupplicate favor, and, by. exhibiting 
their children upon. the bema, to endeavor to excite pity. He thought 
it, he ſaid, more reſpectful to the court, as well as more becoming himſelf, 
to omit all this; tho he was aware that their ſentiments were likely ſo 
far to differ from his, that judgement would be given in anger for it. 
Condemnation pronounced wrought, no change upon him: He again 
addreſſed the court, declared his innocence of the matters laid againſt 
him, and obſerved that, even if every charge had been completely proved, 
{till all together did not, according to any known law, amount to a capi- 


ant crime.. © But,” in concluſion he faid, *it is time to'depart ; I to wah ; 
you to live: but which for the greater good, God only knows: 


It was uſual at Athens for execution very ſoon to follow enen 
commonly on the morrow. But it happened that the condemnation of 
Socrates took place on the eve of the day appointed for- the ſacred ' cere- 


mony of -crowning the galley; which: carried the annual offerings to the 


gods worſhipped at Delos; and. immemorial tradition forbad all executions 


till the ſacred veſſel's return. Thus the. death of Socrates. was reſpited 


thirty days, and his friends: had free acceſs: to him in priſon. During all 
that time he. admirably ſupported his conſtancy. Means wore concerted 
for his eſcape the jailer was bribed, a veſſel prepared, and a: ſecure 
retreat A heſſaly provided. No arguments, no prayers, could per- 


ſuade him to uſe the opportunity offered. He had, he ſaid, always 


taught the duty of obedience. to. the laws, and he would not furniſh 
an example, of the breach, of it. To no purpoſe. it was urged. that, ha 
had been unjuſtly condemned : he had always held that wrong: did not 
juſtify wrong. He waited with perfect compoſure the. return of the ſa· 


cred veſſel, reaſoned, on. the immortality of the ſoul, the advantage 


of virtue, the happineſs derived , from. having. made it through life 


His purſuit, and, Jar his 4 5 about him, took the, hip! cup and 
died. 


* 


Writers who, after Xenophon 4 Plato, have related the death of 


sberates, m to PATE held theapſelves band to ie W ith thoſe. who Abr 
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doded them, in giving pathes to the ſtory. The purpoſe here has been 
rather to render it intelligible; to ſhow its connection with the political 
biſtory of Rtbens; to derive from it illuſtration of the political hiſtory 

of Athens. The magnanimity of Socrates, the principal efficient of the 
pathos, ſurely deſerves admiration:; yet it is not that in which he has 
moſt outſhone other men. The circumſtances of lord Ruſſel's fate were 
far more trying. Socrates, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, would have borne 
Jord Ruſſel's trial: but, with biſhop Burnet for his eulogiſt, inſtead of 
Plato and Xenophon, he would not have had his preſent ſplendid fame. 
The ſingular merit of Socrates lay:i in the purity and the uſefulneſs of his 
manners and. converſation; the clearneſs with which be ſaw, and the 
ſteddineſs with which he practiſed, in a blind and corrupt age, all moral 
duties; the diſintereſtedneſs and the zeal with which he devoted himſelf 
to the benefit of others; and the inlarged and warm benevolence, whence 
his ſupreme and almoſt only pleaſure ſeems to have confiſted in doing 
good. The purity! of Chriſtian morality, little enough indeed ſeen'' in 
practice, nevertheleſs |is become ſo familiar in theory, that it paſſes al- 
moſt: for obvious and even eongenial to the human mind. Thoſe only 


will juſtly eſtimate the merit of that near approach to it which Socrates | 


made, who will take the pains to gather, as they may from the writirigs 
of his cotemporiries and prodeceſſors, how little” conception was enter- 
tained of it before his time; how dull to a juſt moral ſenſe the human 


mind has "really "VS x ; how tow the progreſs | in the inveſtigation of 


PS #4 49 


greateſt aviltle zeitouſly . and, when diſcovered, how difficult 
it has been to eſtabliſh them by proofs beyond controyerſy, or proofs even 


that ſhauld be generally admitted by - the reaſon of men. It is throug gh | 


the lig ht which Socrates diffuſed by his doctrine, inforced by his prac- 


| tice, 125 the advantage of having both the doctrine and the practice 


exhibited to higheſt advantage; in the incomparable writings of diſci- 


ples fach as \Xenophon and Hato, that his fe forms wag _ in the hiſtory 


13 


of Athens and of Man . . 30 f A4Y 
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3 The life and manners of Socrates-remin/ led familiarly with "Ty but / whem cifeum- 
2 with authority not to be found for any ſtances afterward ſeparated, and ſet in ſome de- 


other character of heathen antiquity. Two men gree at variance; have each deſeribed them in much 2 


A he beſt ability and beſt reputation, who had detail. No deticiency of knowlege of their ſub. 
Rt 
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je& can be ſuſpected ; nothing can be reprehended, 
in either account, on the ſcore of probability: 
clearly, without concert, they agree ; and each 
bears the fulleſt teſtimony tothe integrity of Socra- 
tes, and to the purity of his manners, purity. 
beyond even the precepts: qf that age, as well as 
to the excellence of his doftrine-- On the con- 
trary, thoſe foul aſperfions upon his character, 
which remain; ſcattered: among later antient wri- 
ters, and which the learned and ingenious author 
of The Obſerver has, now in our days, thought it 
worth his while to ſeek, to collect, and to exhi- 
bit in roop, i a daylight which they kad not 
before known, are reported neither on authority. 
to bear any compariſon with the ſingle evidence of 
either Plato or Xenophon, much leſs with their 
united teſtimony, nor have they any probability 
to recommend them. They carry every appear- 
ance of having originated from the virulence of 
party · ſpirit, the ſpirit of that party hich, per- 
ſecuted Socrates: to death; ànd they have been 
propagated by writers in the. profligate ages that 
followed, accommodatiug ihemſe lues 10 the rafte- 
of thoſe ages, which their own profligacy, appa- 
rently, has led fome_of them to defend and to 
atter: for the propenfity to involve, men of 
&ft report, in former times, it the ſcandal of 
that groſs immorality which diſgraced the fall of 
Greece and of Rome, is conſpicuous among ſome 
of the writers under the Roman empire. 
The quarrel of the learned author of The 


o 


ferver with Socrates, has been, taken up in re- teacher 
venge for the imputations, which ſome admirers of 
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the philoſopher, with more zeal than either cans 
dor or good ſenſe, have thrown upon the comic 
poet Ariſtophanes. The ſtory reported by lian, 
that Ariftophanes was bribed by Avytus. and 
Melitus to write the comedy of The Clouds, 
purpoſt ly to pre par the way for the impeach- 
ment of Soctates, which did not follow till aſter 
ſo many years and ſo many revolutions in the 
government, is evidently abſurd and malicious; 
and yet it is not impoſſible but that comedy may 
hase contributed to the popular prejudices, which 
inabled the enemies. of Sogrates- to procure his 
condemnation.  Xenophon and Plato have omitted - 
to inform us either what incited Ariſtophanes ſo 
to traduce Socrates, or how the poet and thephi- 
loſopher afterward became, as from Plato it ap- 
pears they did become, familiar friends. Poſſibly 
Ariſtophanes, when he wrote The Clouds, was 
little acquainted with Socrates, and poſſibly bore 
him no particular malice. His object ſeems to have. 
been to ſtigmatize generally the quibling of the 
ſophiſts, and to ridicule the trifling of the natu. 
raliſts.. Some of the principal jokes, ſuch av. 
meaſuring the flea's jump, and accounting for the 
gnat's noiſe, ſeem to have no relation to any doc- - 
trine or uſual inquiry of Socrates ; and poſſibly. - 
the philoſppher may have been choſen for the hero 
of. the piece only becauſe he was more known to 
fame, mere remarkable by his: doctrine, , by his 
manner, and, what might be a conſideration for 
a comic poet, by ttis perfon, than any other public. 
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TN the latter 3 years of 190 e war, the pe" 45a * Greece be- 
came, as we have ſeen, more than formerly implicated with thoſe of 
Perſia; and during the ſhort calm which ſueceeded the long troubles of the 
former country, ſome events in the latter will require our attention. The 
detail will lead us far from Greece; but, beſide involving information of 
Grecian affairs not found elſewhere, it has a very important connection 
with Grecian hiſtory, through the infight it affords into circumſtances 
which prepared a revolution effected by Grecian n One of the greateſt 


occurring in the annals of the world. 
By the event of the Peloponneſian war, the Aſian Greeks changed the 


dominion of Athens, not for that of Lacedæmon, the conquering Grecian 
power, but of a forein, a barbarian maſter, the king of Perſia, then the 
ally of Lacedæmon. Toward the end of the ſame year in which a con- 
Xen. Anab. Cluſion was put to the war, by the taking of Athens, Darius king of Perſia, 
080 the ſecond of the name, died. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Arta- 


xerxes, alſo the ſecond of his name, and, for his extraordinary memory, 
diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed among the Greeks by the addition of Mnemon, the Mind- 
ful. The old king, in his laſt illneſs, deſirous to ſee once more his favo- 
rite ſon Cyrus, ſent for him from his government in Lydia. The prince, 
in obeying his father's requiſition, travelled in the ufual manner of tlie 
Eaſtern great, with a train amonnting almoſt to an army; and to exhibit, 
in his guard, the new magnificence of troops ſo much heard of in the 
upper provinces, but never yet ſeen, he ingaged, by large pay, the atten- 
dance of three hundred heavy-armed | Greeks, under the command of 
Xenias, of Parrhaſii in Arcadia, As a friend and b he OR 
with him Tiflaphernes, ſatrap of Caria. 

On the deceaſe of Darius, which followed ſhortly, a jealouſy, Katy 
ſeparable from a deſpotic throne, but ſaid to have been ſomented by the 
unprincipled Tiſſaphernes, induced the new monarch to impriſon his bro- 


ther; whoſe death, it was ſuppoſed, in courſe would have followed, but 


for the powerful interceſſion of the queen-mother, Paryſatis. '' Reſtored 
through her influence, not only to liberty, but to the great command in- 
truſted to him by his indulgent father, Cyrus nevertheleſs reſented highly 


the indignity he had ſuffered. He ſeems indeed to have owed little to his 


| brother's kindneſs, Jealous of the known abilities and popular charac- 
ter of Cyrus, apprehenſive of his revenge, and perhaps not unreaſonably 
alſo of his ambition, Artaxerxes practiſed that wretched oriental policy, ſtill 
familiar with the Turkiſh government in the ſame countries, of exciting 
civil war againſt the cemmanders of his provinces, to diſable them for 
making war againſt the throne. Orontas, a perſon related to the royal 
family, governor of the citadel of Sardis, was incouraged by the monarch's 
Councils, to rebel againſt that ſuperior officer, under whoſe immediate au- 
therity, by thoſe very councils, he was placed, and oſtenſibly ſtill required 
to act. Cyrus ſubdued and forgave him. A ſecond opportunity occurring, 
 Orontas again rebelled ; again found himſelf, notwithſtanding the ſecret 
patronage of the court, unable to ſuppert his rebellion ; and, ſoliciting 
pardon, obtained, from the generoſity of Cyrus, not pardon only but favor. 
According to report, to which Xenophon gave credit, the queen-mother 


Herſelf, Paryſatis, whether urged by the known cnmity of Artaxerxes to 


Cyrus, or by whatever other cauſe, incited her younger ſon to ſeek the 
throne and-life of the elder. © Thus much however appears certain, that, 
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. not fail. 6 fk him. His vanity would cooperate with his judge- 
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very. ſoon after his return into Aſia Minor, Cyrus began preparations with 
that criminal view, For a pretence; it muſt be allowed, he ſeems not to- 
have been totally without what the right of ſelf-defence might afford.; yr 
his-principat motives evidently were ambition and revenge 
The disjointed, tattering, and crumbling ſtate of that empire, i 


under the firſt Darius, appeared fo well compacted, and really was ſo- 


powerful and flouriſhing, favored his views. Egypt had been long: in re- 
bellion, and the fidelity of other diſtant. provinces was more than doubt - 
ful. Within his own extenſixe viceroyalty, the large province of Paphla- 
gonia, governed by its own: tributary prince, paid but a precarious obedi-- 
ence to the Perſian. throne; the Myſian and Peiſidian mountameers- made 
open war againſt the, more- peaceable ſubjects of the plains , and the Ly- 
caonians, . poſlefling themſelves of the fortified places, held even the 
level country in independency, and refuſed the acouſtomed- tribute. A 
large part of Leſſer Afia was thus in rebellion, more or leſs avowed.. 
Henoee, on one hand, the attention of the king's conneils and tlie exer- 
tion af his troops were ingaged; on the other, an undeniable pretence 
was ready e is. ee the e * his e 
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On his firſt arrivaF'in the ASUS of the Gredian FOR? en : 
as we have ſeen, became partial to the Grecian character- The degene- 
racy, effeminacy, pride, ſervility, and falſehood, . prevalent among the- 


Aſſyrian and Median great, feem to have led the firſt Cyrus to eſtabliſh- 


as a maxim for the Perſians, that to excel in drawing the bow, riding on 


Horſeback, and ſpeaking truth, ſhould be their characteriſtie, and the great 


object of Perfian education. Born with a generous temper, and ſuperior 
powers of body. and mind, and excelling in the two former requiſites, the 
younger Cyrus would be likely to conceive a proud value for the latter; 


and, at an early age, to abhor and deſpiſe the duplicity and baſeneſs in: 
which the Perſian were no longer diſtinguiſhed. from the Median and Aſſy- 


nan courtiers. With. a mind capable of friendſhip, and naturally foli-- 


eitous fer the efteem of: thoſe like himſelf; the ſuperior character of men- 
bred in the fehools of Lycurgus, Anaxagoras,. and Socrates, and formed 


in the wars and political turbulence of the Grecian commonwealths, 


ment 
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ment in courting their good opinion; and, as his penetration diſcovered the 
. Uſe to be made of them, even his ambition would lead . to FOR 


their friendſhip. 
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As ſoon as the deſign a his brother's throns was dhe rd 


with increaſed ſedulity, extended his connexions among the Greeks. They 
alone, among the nations of that time, knew how to train armies, ſo that 
thouſands of men might act as one machine. Hence their heavy-armed 
Had a power, in the ſhock of battle, that no number of more irregular 
troops, however brave, could reſiſt. To men of character therefore, from 
any part of Greece, but eſpecially from Peloponneſus, whoſe heavy-armed 
were-of higheſt reputation, introduction to Cyrus was eaſy. The fame of 


his munificence and of his liberal manner invited; and many became con- 


nected with him by the pledge of hoſpitality, which, with the Perſians, 
not leſs than among the Greeks, was held ſacred. Through the long and 
extenſive war lately concluded, Greece abounded with experienced offi- 
cers, and with men of inferior rank, much practiſed | in arms, and little 


in any peaceful way of livelihood. Opportunity was thus ready for 


raifing a force of Grecian mercenaries, almoſt to any amount. What 
required cireumſpection was to avoid alarming the court of Suſu; and this 
the defective e xgh and worſe + practice 'of the Perfian adminiſtration 
made even eaſy.” es a e 

The Ripebentecidirigy bot mand of Cyrus ertendesg over all Leſſer Afia 
within the river Halys. The large province, committed to his immediate 


government, was compoſed of Lydia, the Greater Phrygia, and Cappade- © . 


cia. The IJonian cities had been reſerved to the ſutrapy of Tiflaphernes. 
But the prince's character was popular, the ſatrap's unpopular; inſo- 
much that thoſe cities, finding their offered homage acceptable, all, excepting 


Miletus, paid their appointed tribute to Cyrus, and no longer acknowleged 
the ſatrap's orders. To conteſt ſuch matters by arms, was become ſo 


ordinary among the Perfian governors,” that raiſing” troops for the purpoſe 
was little likely to give umbrage to the court z/ careleſs how the provinces 
were adminiſtered, provided only the expected tribute came regularly te 
tze treaſury. Cyrus therefore directed his Grecian commanders, in the ſe- 
veral towns, to inliſt Greeks, eſpecially Peloponneſians, as many as they 


«ould ; with the Peake: of ſtrengthening his garriſons againſt the appre- 
hended 
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hended, attempts of Tiſſaphernes. In Miletus, ſo, the popularity of his: 
character. prevailed, a conſpiracy. was formed for revolting to him; but 
before it could be carried into effect, it was diſcovered, and, by the fatrap's: 
order, the riugleaders were executed, and many of their adherents ba- 
niſhed. Cyrus not only protected the fugitives, but beſieged Miletus by 
land and ſea; and this new war furniſhed an additional pretence for-leyy- 
ing troops. 

Notwithſtanding the 8 of ankneſs, 5 and. ſtrict regard 
for truth, which Cyrus generally ſupported, the candor of Xenophon, his 
friend and panegyriſt, has not. concealed from us that he could ſtoop to 
duplicity, when, the great intereſts of his ambition inſtigated. So far 
from. acknowleging any. purpoſe of diſobedience to the head of the empire, 

Anab. l. . he condeſcended to requeſt from that brother, againſt whoſe throne and 
W his preparations were already directed, the royal authority for adding 
Ionia to his immediate government. T he requeſt was granted; at the 
inſtance, it. was, ſaid, ; of, Paryſatis, who preſerved, much influence vith · 1 
her elder ſons while ſhe incited the nefarious views of the younger againſt 2 
bim. Concerning, intrigues. in the Perſian cqurt,. however, we ſhould 
perhaps allow our belief eautiouſly, even to Yenophon ;- but we may rea- 
dily give bim credit for that weakneſs of the government, which, he af- 
firms, induced the king to be pleaſed, rather than offended, at the private 
war between his brother and the ſatrap; inaſmuch as by, conſuming their 
means in the. diſtant. provinces, it might e diſturbance from their 
| ambition to the interior of the empire. 181705 
1. 5 Among the many Greeks admitted to the 1 ang * the table 
ef Cyrus, was Clearehus, a Lacedæmonian; who, after ſerving in the 
L 2. e. 6. . 2. armies of His own commonwealth, through the Peloponneſian war, found 
himſelf, at the age of fifty, ſtill uneaſy. in reſt. Looking all around for 
opportunity of military employment, he thought he had diſcovered: it in 
the Thracian Cherſoneſe, where the Greek ſettlers were harraſſed- by in- 
curſions of the neighboring barbarians; and he perſevexed in. repreſenta- 
tion and ſolicitation to the ephors, till he obtained. a commiſſion. for a 
command there. He haſtened his departure; but at Corinth an order of 
recall overtook him. The diſappointment was more than he could bear; 
* reſolved to diſobey the revered ſcytale;. and in defigneg,of N 
Ita, - 
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it, to act in purſuance of his commiſſion received. For this he was, iu 
abſence, ee to death, 3% ſentence operating to his baniſhment 
far lie. 14th 

What 0 hope 1 now, e to Clearchus does not, appear; ; but the 
need of military talents, continual] ly and; extenſively occurring. among the 
yarious warring commonwealths and ſcattered colonies of the Greeks, al- 
ways: offered ſome proſpect for adventurers, of any conſiderable military 
reputation ; and, in the moment, a ſtill more inviting field, , poſſibly always 
in his view, appeared i in the court of Cyrus. Thither he went, and, under 
a forbidding outſide, a ſurly countenance, a harſh voice, and rough man- 
ners, the prince, diſcovering i in him the character he wanted, after ſhort 
intercourſe made him a-preſent of ten thouſand e between ſeven and 
eight thouſand pounds ſterling. | 

Clearchus, did not diſappoint this, 5 a: Military 
command and military adventure were his ſupreme delight ; and, in the 
circumſtances of the, age, a body of men under his orders was an eſtate. 
Employing therefore the whole of the prince's preſent in raiſing troops, 
he offered, as an individual adventurer, that protection to the Cher- 
ſoneſites, which, as a general of the Lacedæmonian forces, he had been 
commiſſioned to give, but which the Lacedzmonian government, tho 
claiming. to be the protecting power of the Grecian name, had finally re- 
fuſed to afford. His ſervice was accepted; and his ſucceſs againſt the 


"74. 


barbarians, together with the uncommon regularity and inoffenſiveneſs of 


his troops in the friendly country, ſo. gratified not the Cherſonites only, 
but all the Helleſpontine Greeks, that, while he generally found ſubſiſ- 
tence at the expence of the enemy, they provided large pay for his army 
by voluntary contribution. Hence, with a diſeipline ſevere ſometimes to 
exceſs, he preſerved the general attachment of thoſe under him; and thus 
a body of troops Was kept! in the higheſt order, ready for the ſervice of 
Gu 3 
The circumſtances 0 of Theſlaly afforded another opportunity. Ariſtippus, 
a + Theflalian of eminence, probably baniſhed by faction, had been admitted to 
the prince's familiarity. Returning afterward to his own country, and be- 
coming head of his party, diviſions were ſtill ſuch that recourſe was had 
to arms. Then Ariſtippus thought he * 85 from that claim which 
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the antient doctrine of hoſpitality gave him upon the generoſſty of Cyrus. 
He requeſted levy- money for two thouſand: men, with- pay for throe months. 


Cyrus granted them for four thouſand” and fix months; only ftipu- | 


Eting, that, without previous communication with him, no accommoda- 


tion ſhould be concluded with the adverſe party. Thus another oP of 


troops, unnoticed, was maintained for Cyrus. 

Proxenus, a Theban, of the firſt rank and higheſt connections, happy 
in bis talents, cultivated under the celebrated Gorgias, of manners to win, 
and character to deferve eſteem, diffitisfies with the fate of things in 
his own city, paſſed, at the age of toward thirty, to the court of Cyrus, 
with the dite& purpoſe of ſeeking employment, honor, and fortune; and, 
in Xenophon's Phraſe, of ſo aflbciating witkł men in the higheſt ſituations, 


that he might earn the means of doing, rather than lie under the necelnty | 


of receiving, favors. Recommended by Tack advantages, Proxenus not: 
only obtained the notice, but won the friendſhip of Cyrus; Who commiſ- | 
fioned him to raiſe a Grecian force, for a purpoſe which the Perfian court 
could not diſapprove, the reduction of the rebellious Peiſidians. ab | 


Thus. ingaged! in the prince ” ſervice, it became the care of Proxenus: 
to obtain, f in his forem relidence, the ſociety of a friend, of di ſpoſition, : ac 


quirements, and purſuits congenial to his awn.. With this view he wrote 


to a young Athenian." with whom he had long had intimacy, Xeno- 


phon ſon of Gryllus, a ſcholar of Socrates ; warmly urging him to come 


— and partake of the prince's favor, to which. he ingaged to introduce him. 


In the actual ſtate of things at Athens, enough. might occur to diſguſt 
honeſt ambition. Xenophon therefore, little” ſatisfied with any proſpect 
there; accepted his friend's invitation; and to theſe cireumſtances we owe 


his beautiful narrative of the inſuing tranfactions, which remains, like e 


Hiad, the oldeſt and the model of its FA 

For a Grecian. land- force, Cyrus contented himfelf with nt might be 
procured by negotiation with individuals, and the allure of pay. But he 
deſired the cooperation of a Grecian. fleet, which, in the exiſting circum- 
Bances of Greece, could be obtained only * favor of the Lacede- 


T7 2 Two notes, whoſe purpoſe is to warrant the text, but which art not wanted to HIT i, 
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moman government. By a confidential miniſter, thereſote, diſpatched to 
Lacedemon, he claimed a friendly return for his aſſiſtance in the war 
with Athens; - The ephors, publicly acknowleging the juſtneſs of his 
claim, fent orders to Samius, then commanding on the Aſiatic ſtation, 
to join the prince's fleet, and follow the directions of unn —_— 
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' PREPARATION 3 at length ee and (the eee 
ſeaſon ſor action approaching, all the Ionian garriſons were ordered to 
Sardis, and put under the command of Xenias, the Arcadian, who had 
been commander of the Grecian guard that had attended Cyrus into Upper 


Afia: Phe other Greeian troops were directed 10 join; ſome at Sardis, 


ſome. at places farther eaſtward. A very large army of Perſian ſubjects, 


or rather of vious. Aſiatics not Greeks, whom the Greeks called collec- 


tively barbarians, was at the ſame time aſſonibled. The pretence of ' theſe 
great preparations was to exterminate the rebellious Peiſidians ; and, in 
the moment, it ſufficed for the troops. Tt could however no longer blind 
Tiſſaphernes; who, not chuſing to truſt others jo! 
ſuſpected, ſet off, with all the ſpeed:that th | 
ſatrap would admit, with an ie lanrt rf five hundred horſe, to be e 
Fame en the king: \ his sts ure u! 4; 

+ Meanwhile Cyrus be 5 Sardis, with the forces — colle&- 
ed, by Coloſſ to Celœnm in Phrygia, a large and populous town, in which 
he halted thirty days. Phere he was joined by the laſt diviſion of his 
Grecian forces, which now amounted to about eleven thouſand heavy- 
armed, andi two thbuſand targeteers. His Afiatics or barbarians were near 
a hundred theufand. Proceeding again eaſtward, he halted again at 
Peltes. - There be gave a very ſtrong and gratifying mark of attention to 
the > Greeks, It being che ſeaſon of the Arcadian feſtival called Lyczen, 
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whence the Romans had their Lupercalia, he not only allowed the Area- 
dians' of the army, under the fuperintendency of the Arcadian genera}, 
Xenias, to celebrate the feſtival, with all its religious rites, as well as with 
games, after the manner of their own wan but he paid them . com- 


pliment himſelf to attend. N . 
In this great undertaking indeed, every exertion of his talent "hw 


acquiring pepularity was wanted. Either he had met with ſome great diſ- 
appointment, of which we are uninformed, or he ſet out unprovided with: 
the firſt requiſite, money, to a degree far beyond what-prudence could 
juſtify, Only fifty-two days; bad: elapſed ſince the army moved from Sardis, 
when the pay of the Grecian forces was three months in arrear, and he was 
without means to furniſh it. Diſcontent of courſe aroſe, and grew, inſo- 
much that the ſoldiers would urge their clamorous demands, even to his 
very door. Much good ſenſe, ſome experience, and earneſt meditation 
on great deſigns, had taught Cyrus to reſpect men, who muſt be inftru- 
ments of thoſe deſigns. - Hence he had learnt to check the impetuous 
paſſions, whoſe ſallies had ſometimes diſgraced his earlier youth. He 
would bimſelf often give a patient hearing to the ſoldiersc: he would 
ſoothe them with expreſſions of ſorrow for his preſerit inability; he would | 3 
cheer them with the proſpe& of better times, and with promiſes, in 1 
which his known generoſity diſpoſed them to confide; * 10 never failed 
to diſmiſs them hoping, and in ſome degree ae 1115308 on 
It ſeems probable that Cyrus had been negotiating with F olds. 
Wes, over the rich maritime province of Cilicia, which he held, if we 
may uſe a modern term very nearly appoſite, as a fief of the Perſian em- 
pire. To paſs from Lydia into Affyria, the immenſe ridge which under 
various names, Taurus, Caucaſus, and others, extends from the fouth- 
weſtern corner of .Aſta Minor to the Caſpian ſea, muſt neceſſarily be 
croſſed; everywhere with much difficulty and danger to. an army, if an 
enemy oppoſed > but the neareſt way and the beſt was through Cilicia. It 
was therefore of much importance to Cyrus to gain Syennefis ta his inte- 
15 reſt; or; if that could not be, to deter oppoſition from him. But the ſitu- 
ation of the Cilician prince was critical. Acceding to the requiſition of 
Cyrus, be would incur the reſentment of the great king; refuſing it, he 
might be overwhelmed. by the Page 8 umz, before afſiſtance from oh 
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king could arrive. Hence ſeem to have ariſen the circumſtances, of 


| ſtrange and myſterious appearance which followed. Proceeding from Peltæ, 
the' army incamped in the plain of Cayſtrus, near a large town, whence 
it was ſupplied with provifions; but, no pay yet iſſuing, the diſcontent 
of the Greeks became ſuch, that their officers with difficulty kept them 
within any bounds. In this ſtate of things, attention became generally 
ingaged with the myſterious arrival of a princefs at the camp, Epyaxa, 


wife of Syenneſis, with a ſtrong eſcort of horſe, part Cilician, part Greeks 


of Aſpendus ; and ſhortly, to-the ſurprize almoſt equally as to the gratifi- 
cation of the army, pay was iffued for four months. The means were 
univerfally attributed to the Cilician princeſs. e 

' Orders being given for reſuming the march, the Greeks now send 
cheerfully. Epyaxa, with her eſcort, accompanied the army, moving as 
the Perſian prince moved, 'and incamping as he incamped ; not without 
inſult to her fame from the licentious mouths of the ſoldiers. At Tyrizum, 
to gratify her, it was ſaid, Cyrus reviewed his forces. The barbarian 
troops firſt marched by. Then Cyrus in an open, Epyaxa in a covered carriage, 


209 


Anab. 
I, 1. Co 3s 
ſ. 11. 


paſſed along the Grecian line, which was formed four deep; the foldiers 


uniformly armed and clothed, with brazen helmets, ſcarlet tunics, greaves; 
and burniſhed ſhields. Taking a ſtation then in front, Cyrus ſent orders 
to advance with protended ſpears. The trumpet immediately giving the 
fignal, the phalanx moved, and gradually quickening pace, at length 
advanced running, ſhouting at the ſame time alond, in the uſual meaſured 
way of the Greeks, widely different from the irregular clamors of the 
barbarians. Twelve thouſand men, nniformly armed, exactly formed, 
moving regularly and fhouting regularly, as if one machine, were a fight 
fo new to the Afiatics as to excite alarm with aftonifhment. Epyaxa, for 
quicker flight, quitte her cumbrous carriage, and every ſutler ran from 
the camp. The Greeks were amuſed and flattered, and Cyrus was not 
anxious to coneeal his fatisfaction at the terror which oy could thus eaſily 
excite among the Aſiaties. 
- three days then the army arrived at 3 the laſt town of Phry- 
| Here it was on the border of the rebellious provinces, the pretended 
ch of the expedition. Its force was much greater than the rebels 
could undertake to incounter. During five days march through Lycaonia, 
«87-3441 the 
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the Greeks had permiſſion to pluntler, and they met with no oppoſition, or 
none worth their hiſtorian's notice. Jn.Lycaonia the Cilician princeſs took 
leave of Cyrus, to go, by the neareſt road .acroſs the mountains, inte 
her own country. In pretcuded, or perhaps real compliment to her, her 
eſcort was augmented with a body of Greeks, under the orders of Menon, 
a young Theſlalian, who held the immediate command of the troops raiſed 
by Ariftippus. But, whatever might have paſſed between Cyrus and 
Epyaxa, the diſpoſition of Syenneſis was yet doubtfal ; and it ſeems: ts 
have been the principal object, in ſending Menon, to apen 2 communica- 
tion with the combined fleet under Tamos and Samius, which. had becn 
or dered to the Cilician coaſt, and by a force within the country, Poſſeſſing 
that communication, to make the paſſage of the mountains, in all en 
more ſecure for the body of the army. 

Meanwhile the prince, moving ſtill eaſtward through 8 in 


four days reached Dana, a large and populous town „hence a formed car- 


Tiage-way, the beſt acroſs the rugged ridge of Taurus, led directly to 
Tarſus, the Cilician capital; ſteep, however, in many. parts, and com- 
manded, ſo that a very ſmall force might ſtop a large army. No intelli- 
gence had yet. arrived from Menon, and report was circulated that Syen- 
nefis in perſon, with a powerful body ef troops, had occupied the heights 
commanding the paſlage. During the halt, which theſe circumſtances 
occaſioned, two Perſian officers of high 0 4 were executed. Report 

went of a conſpiracy; but the uſual ſecreſy of a Wee men 
denied all particulars to public knowlege. MN 

- After three days delay, the ſatisfactory intelligence ene Pu ihe 
paſſage of the mauntains was open; that the detachment under Menon 
was already within the ridge; and, what had contributed not a little to deter 
the oppoſition meditated by Syenneſis, that the fleet was on the eoaſt. 
The highlands were accordingly traverſed without oppoſition, and the army, 
procceding then in four days above eighty miles, through a well watered, 
highly cultivated, and very fruitſul Ee — oy loſty ane 


ee at Tarſus. 


With ſurprize and regret it was found; that, this 3 * lach) 
fouriſhipg town had been plundered and was nearly deſerted; even the 


e palace had been ſtripped; and Syenneſis, with the principal 
inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, had withdrawn to a ſtrong hold on the neighboring moun- 
tains, to avoid farther injury from Menon. Cyrus had not penetrated this 
young man's character, through a fair exterior, ſo happily as that of the 
veteran Clearchus, under a forbidding aſpect. Menon poſſoſſed very con- 
ſiderable talents, recommended. by an elegant perion and an ingaging 
manner; but he had a moſt depraved mind, with an inordinate appetite for 
riches and pleaſure, unreſtrained by either fear or ſhame. In attributing, 
this to him, fays Xenophon, I give him but his well-known due. The 
alledged provocation. for his violences at Tarſus was an attack among the 
_ defiles, in which a hundred Greeks had fallen. The loſs had certainly 
been fuſtamed 3} but the Cilicians averred that the intolerable rapines of 
Menon, as. he traverſed the country, had provoked the attack. Cyrus 
fent a meſſage to Syenneſis, requiring Bis attendance in Tarſus. The 
Cilician anſwered, That he never had appeared before a ſuperior, nor 
c would he now.“ Epyaxa however interfering as mediatrix, Syenneſis, 
after receiving ſolemn affurance of ſafety, obeyed the requiſition. An 


111 


exchange was then made of honors for money. Syenneſis advanced a 


very large ſum to Cyrus, and received, in return, ſays the hiſtorian, ſuch 
gifts as are held honorable among princes ; a horſe with a golden bit; a 
chain of gold, bracelets, a golden battle-axe, a Perſian robe, and a pro- 
miſe that his country ſhonld be no farther plandered, and, moreover, that 
ſtolen faves, wherever found, ſhould be reſtored to their owners; the only 
' reparation, apparently, ever propoſed for the plunder of the capital. 

Cyrus halted. in Tarſus twenty days. In this leiſure the Greeks ob- 
ferved among'one-another, that the Peiſidian mountains were now teft far 
behind them; that the pretence of war there had evidently been.a fallacy 
and many circumſtances gave to ſuſpect that the prince's reil deſign was 
againſt his brother's throne. Of the generals, Clearchus only was in the 
ſecret; but the others were moſtly ready to concur in a project which, with 
eonſiderable danger indeed, held out the hope of immenſe reward. The 
ſoldiers however, for whom the allurement was not equal, were leſs diſpoſed 
to the toil and the perils ; and when at length orders eame for marching ſtill 
eaſtward, they univerſally declared, it was for no-ſuch. diſtant ſervice they 
bad ingaged themſelves, and they would go no farther. Clearchns imme- 
ately reſorted. to his uſual rough means of compulſion ; but they were 
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no longer borne ; the mutiny broke out with violence; ſtones were thrown, 


firſt at his e then at himſelf, and with be he N | 


alive. 1 . h 
Information of theſe circumſtances gave Torii the deepeſt anxiety, | He 
had already advanced too far to retreat with either honor or ſafety ; and, 
deprived of his regular infantry; his force would be too inferior for any 
reaſonable hope of ſncceſs againſt the myriads of the great king. But the 


able and expericnced ci s did not ſo ccaſe to truſt in his ability to 


ſway the minds of men. He defired a meeting of his people, as in civil 


aſſembly, and they came quietly together. Addrefling them in terms tending 


only to reconciliation and the recovery of their confidence, they liſtened 
patiently. Proteſting then that he would neither oppoſe nor deſert them, 


but, if they thought him unworthy any longer to command, he would obey ; 
mot only his own people declared their attachment, but more than two 


thouſand others, of the body drawn from the Ionian garriſons, hitherto 


under the Arcadian Xenias, and the troops raiſed for the ſiege of Miletus, 


under Paſion of Megara, now, without regarding any longer the orders of 
thoſe generals, arranged themſelves under the command of Clearchus. 


But, in reſolving to proceed no farther with Cyrus, the means of te- 


turning to Ionia had been little conſidered by the ſoldiers ; how the paſ- 


ſage of the mountains was to be ſecured, and how, without pay, ſubſiſtence 


was to be obtained. More meetings were held; various and contrary 


opinions were urgad; and the perplexity was ſo ſkilfully managed by 


Clearchus and his confidential officers, that, diſagreeing on every other 


propoſal, it was at length univerſally reſolved to ſend Clearchus himſelf, 
with ſome others, to demand of the prince on what ſervice he meant to 
_ employ them. Cyrus, being duly prepared by private communication, re- 
ceived the deputation graciouſly, and, in anſwer, ſaid, that according 
*£ to intelligence lately arrived, his enemy the ſatrap of Syria, Abrocomas, 
vas incamped on the bank of the ' Euphrates, only twelve days march 


from Tarſus. If he found him there, he meant to take vengeance. on 


him; if not, he would there conſult with them what meaſure ſhould Bent 
_£ be taken.“ | 


This Sek did not- oa the. 8 3 — it . incourage, 5 5 


ſhoving them, as it ſtrongly marks to poſterity, the incoherent texture of 


the 
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-the Perfian government, when the purpoſe of private war againſt the go- 
vernor of a great province, ſo near the center of the empire, might be 


113 


boldly avowed by the governor of another province, ſtill maintaining the 


pretence of allegiance to the throne. Their perplexity therefore not being 
in any degree relieved, if they perſiſted in their firſt reſolution, they pre- 
ſently came to a deterinination, to profit as they might from the exiſting 


circumſtances, and accordingly to uſe them for a pretence to demand an 


increaſe of pay, rather than, by deſertiag the prince's ſervice, to go with- 
cut pay. Cyrus readily gratified them with the promiſe of an additional 


half daric monthly. Their former OAT pay was a daric, TAS Roar 


ſixpence daily, 
The march was now quietly 1 and in five days the army ER 


Iſſus, a large and wealthy ſeaport, near the eaſtern limit of Cilicia. The 


fleet was already arrived there, conſiſting of twenty-five Phenician and thirty- 


five Grecian ſhips. The Egyptian Tamos commanded. in chief. The 


Lacedæmonian admiral Pythagoras, who, according to the uſual yearly f 
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change in the Lacedæmonian ſervice, had ſuperſeded Samius, ſerved | 


under him. They brought an acceptable addition to the land- force, of 
ſeven hundred heavy- armed Greeks, commanded by Cheiriſophus, a Lace- 
deemonian. Another reinforcement ſoon after arrived at Iſſus, fmall in itſelf, 
but, from the attending circumſtances, highly gratifying toCyrus. It conſiſted 
of about four hundred Grecian heavy-armed, who: had been in the ſervice 
of Abrocomas, ſatrap of Lydia: ſo far did the Greeks now wander in queſt 
of military pay, and ſo extenſively were their valor and diſcipline in re- 
queſt. But, whether the treatment they had met with diſguſted, or the 
fame of the prince's liberality allured, all deſerted the ſatrap, and offered 
themſelves in a body to Cyrus; profeſſing their readineſs to march any- 
where under his orders, tho it ſhould be againſt the king himſelf. 

Leſs than twenty miles beyond Iſſus eaſtward, the ridge of Taurus meets 
the ſhore, ſo that a narrow way only, under loſty precipices againſt the 
ſea, remains practicable for an army. Two fortrefles commanded this paſs; 
one on the Syrian ſide, garriſoned by the great king; the other on the 
Cilician ſide, held by the king of Cilicia; for ſo. far the Cilician king 
was a ſoverein. Oppoſition was expected here from Abrocomas, ſuch as 
might prevent or very inconveniently delay the army s, progreſs. Had ſuch 
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been found, it was propoſed to tranſport the troops by ſea to Phe 


nicia. But the ſatrap, tho ſaid to have had three hundred thouſand men 


under bis command, left the narrow unguarded, and. the army entered 
Syria unreſiſted. | 


The next halt was at ee a 3 * of „ | 


: trade. There the Grecian generals Paſion and Kenias, without giving 


any notice of their purpoſe, imbarked aboard a merchant-ſhip, with their 
effects, and failed for Greece. No canſe for this deſertion was known; - 


unleſs it was that thoſe of the troops formerly under their” orders, aided, 


on occaſion of the mutiny at Tarſus, had ſeceded to Clearchus, remained 


ſtill under that general, and that Cyrus had not interfered to require their 


return under obedience to their former commanders. The unceremonious 
departure of thoſe generals excited alarm among ſome, and indignation 
among moſt of the Greeks ; and it gave great uneafineſs, with very juſt 
cauſe, to Cyrus. In the neceſſity of courting, at the ſame time, and. in 

the ſame camp, the attachment of troops ſo different, and in ſome points 
oppoſite; in manners, fentiments,. and prejudices, as the Greeks and Orien- 


tals; it would often be difficult to decide how to manage command, ſo 


as to offend neither the proud ſervility of theſe, nor the turbulent indepen-- 
deney of the others. To carry an equal and ſteddy diſcipline, indeed, would 
be ſcarcely poſſible ; but, in all his eommunication with the Greeks, Cyrus 
THANE to have ſhown a ſuperior mind, and: not leaft upon the preſent occa- 


| ffion Calling together the generals, he faid, Paſion and Xenias had 


0 left him. Tt would However be eaſy for his triremes to. overtake- 
their heavy veſſel, and bring them back, if ſuch conld be his purpoſe. 
But they were free to go, with the conſciouſneſs which muſt attend 
© them, that they deſerved worſe of him than he of them. Their wives 


and children, reſiding at Tralles, hoſtages at his command, ſhould alfo- 


be reftored to them: for thoſe who had once ſerved Him well, ſhould: 


© never experience ſeverity from him for meerly quitting his ſervice” 
His conduct altogether, very grateful: to the Greeks, infaſed new alacrity: 


among them, and a. general readineſs appeared for proceeding till eaſt- 
ward. A fortnight's march then brought the army to the large town of 


Thapſacus on the Euphrates. There Cyrus declared to the Grecian. 


a that his purpoſe was * his brother the great king, and de- 
fired. 
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| fired them to communicate the information to the ſoldiers, and endeavor 
to ingage their willing ſervice. Long as this had been ſuſpected, the com- 
munication, now at length made, was not well received. The ſoldiers | Anav. 
accuſed their commanders of concealing from them a matter o intereſting, C2. 
which themſelves had long known: tho in reality Clearchus alone had 
been intruſted with the ſecret. Among various murmurs, it was obſerved 
by ſome, that if they went on, they ſhould deferve at leaſt a gratuity 
equal to what thoſe had received, who, under the commit of Xenias, 
had attended Cyrus, when he went to viſit the late king his father. 
Theſe circumſtances being reported to the prince, he immetliately promiſeda (. 1; 
gratuity, conſiderably exceeding the demand, to the amount of fixteen' 
pounds ſterling for every ſoldier, on their atrivat at Babylon, and their 
full pay beſides, till they ſhould reach Toma again. 

While ſome expreſſed themſelves highly ſatisfied with i liberal a bd 4 
miſe from one unaccuſtomed to fall ſhort of his promiſes, but others yet 
heſitated at the. proſpect of ſo hazardous an enterprize at ſueh a diſtance 
from their own country, Menon had the addreſs to perſuade his people to f. 14—r5. 
earn the” firſt favor of a generous prince, who, if they only were true to him 
and to themſelves, would be ſoon by far the greateſt monarch in the world. 
Before the general reſolution of the army could be collected, he gave the 
word- to march, and was obeyed. The Euphrates, whoſe occaſional; violence 

: denied bridges, whoſe depth in that part very rarely admitted fording, and 
from whoſe. banks all boats had been removed by the care ef Abrocomas, 
happened to be then juſt fordable. Menon led through; his troops ſol- 
lowed, and immediately began to incamp on the other ſide. An officer 
was preſently diſpatched to them with the prince's thanks, and aſſurance 
that it ſhould be his care to deſerve their thanks; with the emphatical ex- 
preſſion added, that, if he failed, they ſhould, no longer call him Cyrus. 
The ſervice was indeed very important, for the example was immediately 
« decifive ; the whole army ſlowed, and incamped on the left fide. of the 
river. 

The Greeks being thus at length clearly ingaged in war againſt the 
king, the army moved again, and in nine days reached the Meſopotamian 1. ». © 
deſert; deſcribed by Xenophon, under the name. of Arabia, level as the 4 f. «. 

A2 5 ſea; | 
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ſea; not a tree to be ſeen; every ſhrub and herb, even to the very reeds; 
aromatic; but the principal produce wormwood. Five days this dreary 
8 . . country was traverſed, to Corſota, a large deſerted town on the river Maſ-- 
. cas; and there proviſions were diſtributed for the formidable march of 
| near three hundred miles *, through a ſtill more barren region, to the 
gate, as it was called, of che fruitful Meſopotamia. Thirteen days were 
c employed in this paſſage, in which corn failed the men, and forage the 
k 5, 6. _ cattle, inſomuch that many of the latter died. Some relief was at length 
d obtained from. a large town on the other ſide of the Euphrates; but during- 
the halt made for the purpoſe, a diſſenſion aroſe among the Greeks, which: 
threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. In the fear of giving umbrage,. 
| Cyrus had allowed each Grecian general to. retain. the independent com- 
| mand of the troops which had been under his orders before they aſſem- 
| bled; himſelf alone acting as immediate commander-in-chief of the Gre- 
| cian forces. But a diſpute arifing between ſome of Menon's foldiers and: 
© thoſe of Clearchus, the Lacedæmonian general took upon himſelf to judge 


it, and ordered one of Menon's men to be whipped. It is, I believe, the 
firſt inſtance recorded of ſach- a military puniſhment among the Greeks ;- 
| unleſs the chaſtiſement of Therſites by Ulyſſes, reported in the Iliad — 
| | might be conſidered as fuch. On the ſame-day, Clearehus, viding with- 
| a ſmall eſcort through Menon's camp, was aſſaulted- by the incenſed com- 
| rades of the puniſhed ſoldier, with ſuch violence that his life was indan-- 
gered. Eſcaping however to his own camp, his anger ſo overcame his — 
7 prudence that be called his people to arms; and the fortnnately ready 
intervention of Proxenus, with admonition and intreaty judiciouſly ſup- 
ported by the ſight of armed troops at hand, hardly reſtrained his fury. It 
gave time however for Cyrus himſelf to interfere, who haſtened to the 
Grecian line, and addreſſed the generals with this remarkable admonition: 
© Of the conſequences of what you are about,” he faid, I am ſure you 
© are not aware. If IN: F with e that * day I ſhall be 


n Xenophon has given "the meaſare in. Ba who defire lee dien concerning the 
fangs ; but they were, computed only, and of- geography of the Anabaſis, will find advantages 
courſe uncertain. According to the cymmonallaw- in conſulting Forſter's Piſſertation annexed to 
ange of four miles to a paraſang, rhe diſtimce Spelman” 8 tranflation. 
would be more than three hundred miles. Thoſe. 
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«cut off, and then your fate will not be diſtant. For this whole Aſiatic 
* army, if they fee our affairs go ill, inſtantly will turn againſt us, and, in 
ſtudious diſplay of enmity to us, will even exceed the king's forces.” 
Clearchus felt the ſenſible, pathetic, and indearing rebuke, and quiet was. 
reſtored i in the Grecian camp. 

The army marching again, had already entered the fruitful Meſopotamia, 
or Babylonia, when a. letter was delivered to Cyrus, indicating. a moſt dan- 
gerous treachery. Orontas, his kinſman, whom we. have. ſeen twice in 


arms againſt him, and till reſtored to favor and confidence, held a great 
command in the army. Apparently his extenſive credit and influence, 


and, amid the general deficiency of the Perſian officers, his ſuperior military 


reputation, made his aſſiſtance ſo deſirable and even neceſſary for the ex- 
pedition, that much was knowingly hazarded to obtain it. The letter was 


from Orontas himſelf to the king, eee intelligence, and pro- 
miſing ſervice. 


In this danger from his Perſian followers,.. we ſee a reaſon for the prince's : 


attachment to his Greeks, perhaps not-leſs wei ighty than that ariſing from his. 
' knowlege of their ſuperiority as ſoldiers. From the moment they were deci- 
dedly ingaged in the enterprize, their intereſt was much more inſeparably 
blended with his, than that of perhaps any of his Aſiatics. Orontas, therefore, 
being arreſted, and ſeven of the principal Perſian officers ſummoned,. as a 
military council, or.court-martial, to. the prince's tent, three thouſand Greeks. 
were ordered on guard around, and Clearchns was called in to aſſiſt at 
the deliberation. Cyrus himſelf explained the priſoner's crimes, and all 

that he ſaid was allowed by. Orontas to be true. If the proceedings of 


a Perfian military tribunal were not decided by any very well-regulated. 


ſyſtem of diſtributive juſtice, we ſhall not wonder. But Cyrus ſeems to 


have been deſirous to ſhow, that not the unceremonious deciſion only of. 


a deſpotic. government, but the fixed rules of a free. people, would con- 
demn Orontas. He., called upon Clearchus firſt to declare his opinion. The 
inattention of the Spartan general to any principle ſuch as the fame of 
bis republic for equal law might give: to expect from him, and the decla— 
ration of his deciſion, on the contrary, by a rule. of meer convenience, ſo- 
adapted to purpoſes of tyranny that it might ſerve as a complete code of: 
W juriſprudence. for a [Turkiſh baſhaw, may indeed excite ſurprize. 
I think, 
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I think; ſaid Clearchus, as the Athenian philoſopher without a comment 
reports his ſpeech, that the priſoner deſerves death, and I adviſe that it 
© be inflicted; that fo the neceflity of conſtantly watching ſecret enemies 
may not prevent exertions for the advantage of our friends.” But whatever 
we may think of Clearchus as a lawyer, he was undoubtedly a politician. 
His argument at once decided the court. Tho ſome of the members 
were nearly related to the priſoner, all voted” for his death. The prince 
himſelf pronounced condemnation ; and Orontas was then conducted to the 
«tent of Artapatas. As he paſſed, an inſtance of the decency of Perſian 


made public, yet all the crowd ſhowed him the ſame reverence as when in 
*the height of his power and moſt in favor with the prince. After entering 
the tent of Artapatas, he was never more feen, nor was it ever known to 
the Greeks by what kind of execution he died, or how his body was diſ- 
,poſed of. The other circumſtances were not denied to the public; and 
as Clearchus related to his friends what paſſed in the prince's tent, it comes 


to us from the pen of Xenophon with an per ſeldom to be found 


for ſuch tranſactions. 
Treachery and ſedition being thus checked, the army moved, and after 


three days march in Babylonia, it was expected on the morrow to meet 
the king's forces. The want of ſyſtem in the command of the Grecian 
troops was now in ſome degree remedied. Cyrus directed that, for the 
order of battle, Clearchus ſhauld command the right wing, and Menon 
the left. Next morning, ſome deſerters bringing accounts, ſuppoſed 
more certain, of the enemy's approach, Cyrus ſent for the Greek generals 
and lochages, and ſpoke to them in theſe remarkable terms: 
© It was not, as you will readily ſuppoſe, in any want of your numbers 
© to ſwell my army, that I ingaged you in my ſervice, but in the belief 
that you were much ſuperior to far greater numbers of barbarians, What 
thereforę I have now to defire of you is, that you ſhow yourſelves-worthy 
of that freedom which you inherit, and for which I eſteem you fortunate ; 
4 and- 1-profeſs to you, that I ſhould myſelf” prefer that freedom to all I 
0 or to much greater Poſſeſfous, held at * e will of an- 


For 


Sc v. II. 


For the battle we expect, it may be proper then to apprize you, that 
© the enemy's multitude will appear formidable; that their ſhout of onſet 
will be impoſing ; but, if you are firm againſt theſe, I am even aſhamed 
to ſay what contemptible ſoldiers you will find my fellowcountrymen* 
© to be. You then only exerting yourſelves as may be expected, I am 
'© confident of acquiring means equal to my wiſhes, to ſend: thoſe home 
the envy of their, country, who may deſire to return home; but I truſt 

the far greater number of you will prefer the advantages which I ſhaÞl 
have opportunity to offer in my ſervice.” 
Gaulites, a Samian, rephed to this ſpeech, declaring plainly the 
doubts of the army, both of the prince's diſpoſition and of his ability, 
"whatever their ſervices and: his ſucceſs might be, to perform ſuch mag-- 
nificent promiſes. But Gaulites was in the prinee's confidence; and: 
\Xenophon's account-altogether gives reaſon to ſuppoſe that his reply was 
preconcerted. It gave opportunity however for Cyrus, in a ſecond ſpeech, 
to remove all diſtruſt of him, and he diſmiſſed thoſe firſt, called, and others 
afterward admitted, full of high hopes for themſelyes, and zeal for his 
ſervice, which-were communicated through the army. The tranſaction 
altogether ſhows that Cyrus had ſtudied. the Grecian chundter carefully 
and ſucceſsfully. | 
The Grecian forces being thus et (what — in the Afiatic line, 
probably little known, is ſeldom noticed by Xenophon) the whole army 
marched in order of battle. Only five miles onward, a wide and deep 
trench, extending above forty miles, had been formed. purpoſely to ob- 
ſtruct the prince's p greſs. The canals, little diſtant; connecting the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, gave opportunity to float it, ſo as to form u 
fizong line of defence to the country beyond. After ſo much expence and 
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5 3 Hd Kip. Cyro fidus.— A man of fide- 
lity to Cyrus. Spelman. 


Thus the tranflators. But the- different ſenſe 


L have given, being,.. I think, unqueſtiona - 
I have no 


bly warranted by the original, 
doubt in preferring it. Yet it ſeems as if 
Spelman thought p54; would bear no other 
ſenſe than that expreſſed in his tranſlation; 


for in another place he has given the ſame inter- 


pretation of the ſame word, where the context 


would lead to ſuppoſe it wholly unwarrant- 


tranflates, ho had ſhown the greateſt fidelity 
« ro Cyrus.“ It appears, I muſt own, to me not 


at all intended by the hiſtorian to give ſo honor- 
able a teftimony to ſuch men; but on the con- 


trary to ſhow in a ſtronger light their baſe 


faiſchood, by remarking that they had been much 
in the confidence of Cyrus, 
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labor, in 10 advantageous and important a ſituation, ſtrong oppeſition to 
the paſſage of that trench was expected; The tracks, however only, of a 
multitude of retreating men and horſes were found there. Upon this 
occaſion a remarkable inſtance occurred of Perſian reſpect for Grecian {i 
perſtition; heightened however poſſibly by the exiſting urgency, which 
made the ſervice of the Greeks iv important. On the eleventh day before 
the arrival of the army at the trench, an Ambraciot foothſayer, named 
Silanus, ſacriffeing, had boldly aſſbrted, as what his ſkill in divination in- 
abled him to foretel, that, within ten days, the king would not fight. This 
"being reporter! to-Cyrus, whether pleaſed with the prognoſtic itſelf, or only 
ſeconding the incouragement it might infuſe into others, eſpecially the 
Grecks, he anſweretl, © Then he will not fight at all; and if the event 
jaſtifies the prophecy, 1 will give the ſoothſayer ten talents,” Mindfal 
f his word, he accordingly ſent for Silanus, and gave him. three thou- 
ſand darics ; being, in Perſian money, the full amount of den Attic n 


and more than two thouſand pounds ſterling. 


But, whatever credit might be reilly given to the Ambraciot, the total 


deſertion · of :a Hefenee, formed with ſo much labor and coſt, led Cyrus and 


His principal adviſers to believe that the king meant 40 avoid a battle. In 

the next day's march therefore order was leſs diligently kept, and in the 
day following, the prince himſelf quitting his horſe for his chariot, 

the whole army aſſumed the improvident careleflneſs of a peaceful march ; 

many of the ſoldiers, to relieve themſelves in the exceſſive heat of advan- 
eing day, committing their heavy armour to the waggons and ſumpter- 
horſes. The propoſed day's march was nearly completed, when Patagyas, 
a Perſian of rank, came urging his fainting horſe's ſpeed, and, as he paſſed, 
calling out, in Perſian to the Afiatics, in Greek to the Grecks, that the 
* king's army was approaching in order of battle.” Tumult pervaded the 
extenſive line ; all imagining the enemy would be upon them before they 
could be duly formed. Cyrus leaped from his chariot, armed himſelf, 


mounted his horſe, and haſtily iſſued his orders, 


The diſpoſition for battle was nev ertheleſs completed, A; paſſed, 


and no enemy appeared. Soon however, as the hiſtorian who was preſent 


deſcribes it, a duſt was obſerved in the diſtance; like a white cloud; and, 
after ſome time, a "darkneſs ſpreading over the lain. Preſently then the 
; pittering 
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littering of the poliſhed armour was ſeen, and ſhortly the ſpears and the 
Tanks became diſcernible. Cyrus rode himſelf to view the king's diſpo- 
fition, and then, coming to the Grecian line, by his interpreter ordered 
Clearchus to direct his march to the enemy's center; for there,” he ſaid, 
the king has his ſtation; and nothing more ju wanting to aA our 
' buſineſs, than to defeat that part of their army.' 

Cyrus, little experienced in military command, ſeems to Joes wanted 
able adviſers. Probably the jealouſy of the Aſiatics would not readily 
admit the aſſociation of Clearchus in their councils; and it was neceſſary 
for Cyrus, as far as poſſible, to avoid diſguſting any of his followers. His 
| Greeks were now about ten thouſand four hundred heavy-armed, and two 
_ thouſand four hundred targeteers : his Afiatics nearly a hundred thouſand, 
in large proportion cavalry ; and he had twenty chariots armed with ſithes. 
The king's forces, according to the concurrent reports of deſerters, likely 
however to be exaggerated, were nine hundred thouſand ; and his ſithed 
chariots were a hundred and fifty. The Greeks held the right of the 
prince's army, with their right flank covered by the Euphrates. Clearchus, 
of a temper not readily to obey any orders againſt his own opinion, was 
perhaps diſpleaſed not to have been conſulted about the diſpoſition for 
battle. He knew however that tho report might have amplified the king's 
numbers, they were certainly ſo ſuperior to thoſe of Cyrus, as to outflank 
him by more than half his army. He ſaw the ſafety of thoſe under him, 
his own credit, and perhaps the beſt proſpect of final ſucceſs to the prince's 
cauſe, in keeping his flank ſtill covered by the river. Reſolved therefore 
not to part with ſo important an advantage, he avoided a direct refuſal of 
obedience to the prince's command, by anſwering, in general terms, * that 
| © he would take care all ſhould go well“. 

Cyrus continued riding in front of the line, viewing every part; and as 
he again approached the Grecian phalanx, Xenophon rode toward him, 
and aſked if he had any commands. Only,” ſaid the prince, © let the 
Greeks be informed that the ſacrifices are all favorable.“ At that inſtant a 
murmur through the Grecian ranks drew his attention, and he aſked what 


4 18 i is impollible to read Plutarch's criticiſm of or to obſerve his culogy of Xenophon, and at the 
the conduct of Clearchus (Plut. Artax. p. 1856.) ſame time his inattention to him, without ſope 
withour a ſmile at his preſumptuous i Ignorance 5 wonder at his extreme careleſſneſs. 
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word, given out for the occaſion. 


charge it. 
was to uſe the armed chariots as an artillery ; and they were indeed for- 


oppoſed to the Greeks. 
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it meant. Xenophon anſwered, that the officers were communicating a new 
What is it? ſaid Cyrus. © Protecting 
Jupiter and N anſwered Xenophon. * Faccept the omen, replied the 


prince, be it ſo; and immediately rode away toward the center of his army. 


It was well known to the king's officers that no Aſiatic infantry could 
withſtand the Grecian phalanx, and that no Afiatic cavalry would dare to 
The propoſcd reſource, in this decided inferiority of the troops, 


midable weapons, when their operations were duly guided. Phe horſes, 


to force their way through protended fpears, bore defenfive armour* ; 


a parapet on the chariot protected the driver; fithes, projecting, 
downward under the axlc-tree, and obliquely from Schr end, were 8 8 
to make havoc of whatever came in their courſe. 

Tiflaphernes, as, of the king's general officers, moſt acquainted with 
the Grecian military practice, was appointed to the command of the wing 
He was already within half a mile of their line, 
when Cyrus left them. The Greeks, obſerving his approach, ſang the 
pæan, advanced, and, quickening pace by degrees, at length ran in phalanx. 


The effect of this ſpirited movement was beyond expectation. The charge 


of the chariots, which alone would have been formidable, was obviated by it. 
For, the Perſian infantry flying, without even diſcharging an effectual arrow, 
and the cavalry giving no ſupport, the charioteers moſtly quitted their 
carriages, and the reſt drove away.. A few only of thoſe tremendous 
wheeled weapons, deſerted by their drivers, were borne by the frightened 


| horſes againſt the Grecian line, and none with any effect. Some, the 


| Horſes ſtopping amazed, were taken, and ſome puſhing on with that heed- 


leſs fury which fright often inſpires, paſſed through openings made for them. 
by the ready diſcipline of the phalanx 7. The greater part, turning after- 
their own troops, inhanced the alarm and haſtened the flight, not without. 


effect on another occahon. 


8. So we learn from Xenophon's. account of their 
Hel. 1 4- . 1.7 9. 

6 [n the paſſage referred to in the foregoing note, 
we find mention of the defenſive armeur f the Per- 
ſian fithed-chariot-horſes, which ders not occur in 


the account of the battle of Cunaxa; in which 
zevertheleſs troop-horſes are mentioned bearing 


| defenfive armour,. ſo that it. can ſcarcely be 


doubted but the thariot-horfes would be at leaſt 
equally protected. f 
7 This is the ſenſe that Spelman, by a judicious 


and apparently well founded correction, has given 


to the paſſage, which, in the printed copies. of 
the Anabafis, is contradiftory and abſurd. 
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havoc of the diſorderly bands. The Greeks, ſurprized at their eaſy victory, 
with a ſteddy pace purſued. 
Tiſſaphernes, not of a temper to ſet the example, generally ſo neceſſary 
to produce bold exertion among Aſiatic troops, and diſappointed of the 
effect of his | Chariots, - on which he had wholly depended for ſucceſs 
againſt the Grecian phalanx, nevertheleſs formed hopes to gain, with little 
riſk, the credit of ſome ſucceſs againſt the Greeks, through his knowlege Anab. l. 1. 
of the formation of their armies. Avoiding the heavy-armed, with his ft 
cavalry he charged the targeteers. But theſe opening | (for they were 
highly diſciplined, and commanded by an able officer, Epiſthenes of Am- 
phipolis) the horſe went through, and ſuffered from javelins in paſſing, 
without returning a wound. The attempt was not repeated; and thus a 
great victory, in all appearance, was obtained by the Greeks, almoſt with- 
out a battle; for a very few bowſhot wounds only had been received in the 
left of the phalanx *, and not a man was killed. | , 
The deciſion had been ſo rapid, that the center of the armies was not 
yet ingaged. In ſome leiſure, therefore, the ſucceſs of the Greeks was 
obſerved by Cyrus and thoſe about him, and ſo large a portion of the royal e. 8. f. 15 
forces were ſeen to join in the flight, that warm hopes were excited among all, 
and the ready flattery of ſome complimented the prince as already king. 
Cyrus however had a mind greater than to be ſo miſled. Attentive to 
all points, he had now ſatisfied himſelf that the king was in 'the center 
of his army, generally eſteemed his regular poſt. This extended beyond 
the extreme of the prince's left, and had in no degree partaken of the 
diſorder of the wing under Tiſſaphernes. It had been the advice anxiouſly c. 7. f. t. 
urged to Cyrus by the Grecian generals, who knew that on his life 
all their hopes depended, not to riſk his perſon in action. Whether 
through vain glory, or falſe ſhame, or any juſt conſideration of the im- 
portance of his example to Aſiatic troops, he reſolved not to ſhun danger, 
but rather to lead the way to __ exertion. He was however waiting 


2 Ex To $0urpa ret Ti N Spel- knew his own language well, has better given 
man has tranſlated this as if Xenophon had meant the true meaning of the phraſe : Tas Nd Exe 
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fteddily. for- opportunity, when that large part of the king's line which. 
outflanked him, wheeled to turn his flank. Cyrus then, with ready judge- 
ment, choſe the moment of evolution to charge the guard of fix thouſand, 
which: preceded the king. He routed them, and, according to report, he 
killed their commander, Artagerſes, with his own hand. The king's im- 
mediate guard, and the king himſelf, were thus laid open to view. Sti- 
mulated by ambition and revenge at the ſight, and fluſhed with, ſueceſs, 

he then forgot the duty of the general. While the greater part of his 
troops, heedleſs of order, purſued the fugitives, he with a ſmall band made 
a furious charge, broke through to the king, rode at him with. his javelin,, 
and wounded him in the breaſt; but immediately received a wound in. 
the face, and, being overpowered, was preſently killed, with eight of his 
principal. officers, who. vainly cxerted. themſelves in his defence. Theſe 
circumſtances, not within the means of Xenophon's perſonal knowlege, he 
Bas related on the authority of Cteſias, a. Greek phyſician, then in the 
ſervice of Keen, and employed to; cure the pups received from. 


Cyrus. 
The prinee's: * and right WY cut- off pry 3 about, an- 


nounced his ſate to both armies. The ri ight wing and center of the king's. 


army then. advanced with alacrity, The left of the prince's, commanded _ 
by Ariæus, did not wait the aſſault. They fled, and all the Aſiatic line. 

followed. the example; none ſtopping till they reached the preceding 
day's ſtation. Their camp became the unreſiſting prey of the conqueror. 
A Mileſian girl, of the prince's train, running almoſt naked from his 
pavilion, reached the Grecian camp, and was among the firſt to commu- 
nicate alarm there. A Phocæan, who had. been much in his favor, and 
who was admired, for the extent of her knowlege and the elegance of her 
manners, even more than for her perſon, which. ſtill in dechning youth 
was beautiful, remained the king's priſoner ® The Mileſian found pro- 
tection from the bravery and {kill in arms of the. ſmall number of her 
fellowcountrymen, left to guard. their camp. It was preſently attacked, 


* 


9. Their ſtory may deſerve this notice, not only of the Perfians, which ſome modern writers have. 
as it affiſts to mark. the manners of the times, oyer-boldly and wich little examination contro- 
but as it aſſiſts to mark. the means occurring, to verted. 


the Greeks for knowing what they have related 


and: 
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and moſtly plundered; for they were unequal to the defence of its ex- 
tent; but at length they repulſed the pillagers with much ſlaughter. 

Intelligence was carried, nearly at the ſame time, to the king, that the Auab. 1. ». 
Greeks had routed and were purſuing his left wing, and to the Greeks, 5 
that the king's forces were plundering their camp. Succeſs and purſuit” 
were leading them away from each other. Both turned; but the king, f. 4, 6, 7. 
inſtead of meeting the Greeks,. paſſed them. The Greeks: then changed 
their front, fo that the river might ſecure their rear. Upon this the king 
alſo changed his front, as if to meet them. The Greeks advanced with 
confidence increaſed by the experience of the day; and they were not 
deceived ; for. from a greater diſtance than the wing under Tiſſaphernes, \. 2, 9. 
the Perſians now fled their aſſault. The Greeks purſued... On a-hill, over- | 
looking a village not diſtant,” a large body of the Perfian cavalry checked: 
its flight, and formed, as it reſolved to maintain that advantageous ground. 

No Perſian infantry then remained in ſight; and while the Greeks halted 
to prepare for attacking the horſe, theſe alſo fſed and appeared no more. 

The ſan was now ſetting, and the Greeks wondered that they bad nei-- C. 10. 
ther feen Cyrus, nor received orders from him; confident, nevertheleſs,. 
that, as, with their ſmall numbers unſupported, they remained ſo completely. 
maſters of the field, after ſe little effort, and with almoſt no loſs, he could 
be employed only by the conſequences of victory. After ſome conſultation. 
whether they ſhould fend for their-tents and neceſſaries, they reſolved ra- 
ther to return to their camp. Reaching it about dark, they found it ſo 
far plundered and waſted, that; after having all paſſed the day without re- 
freſhment, moſt were obliged to go to reſt faſting ; but ſtill with the-ſatis-- 1. 2. c. 1. l. 2. 
factory hope that victory had been on their fide. complete. | 


SECTION 
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no more. It was added, that Arizus had conducted the flying remains 


appęearanees around, the Greeks would mot immediately give up all their 
lofty expectations; and they thought they ſaw a reſource in the ſituation 
of Arizus himſelf, who had before him, on one fide, the fear of an igno- 
minious death for his rebellion; on the other the empire, which the ſupe- 
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AT daybreak the generals met; ſtill wondering that neither orders were 
come from Cyrus, nor intelligence. It was preſently reſolved to march 
in queſt of him. By ſunriſe all was ready for moving, when the arrival 
of two officers, of high rank in the -prince's Aſiatic army, occaſioned a 
pauſe. ; Glous, ſon of the Egyptian Tamos, admiral of the fleet; and 
Procles, deſcended 'from Demaratus, the baniſhed king of Lacedæmon, 
who attended Xerxes into Greece, and whoſe family injoyed hereditary- 
emoluments and honors from the liberality of the Perſian government. 
Now firſt the mortifying intelligence was communicated, - that Cyrus was 


of the Afiatic army to the ground of the former incampment, where he 
weuld wait for the Greeks that day, but on the morrow would e 


proceed for Ionia. 
Depreſſing as this was to the hopes 5 thoſe who had thought fortune, far 


above any ordinary Grecian ſenle, already their own, from the bounty of a 
generous prince, raiſed by their ſervices to the poſſeſſion of almoſt countleſs 
wealth and boundleſs empire, ſtill, looking to their own ſucceſs, and to all 


riority of the Grecian arms might give him. Menon, long connected by 
hoſpitality and familiar intercourſe with Ariæus, offered himſelf for the 
negotiation ;.and Glous and Procles did not refuſe to concur in it. At the 
defire of Clearchus, the Lacedzemonian Cheiriſophus was joined in the 
commiſſion, and all preſently departed together. 

Meanwhile the victorious Greeks were reduced to the neceflity of killing 


their baggage-cattle for food, and breaking up the empty and now uſeleſs 
© 5 waggons 
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- waggons for fire, for which however, with ſome ſatisfaction, they alto 

collected Perſian arrows, darts, and wooden ſhields, innumerably ſcattered 

over the field of battle. They were thus occupied, when, about the mid- Ausb. |. 2. 

dle of the forenoon, arrived ſome perſons, of whom one was a Greek, 
demanding, in the name of the king and of Tiſſaphernes, to ſpeak with 

the generals. The Greek was ſoon known to be Phalinus, who held a 

very honorable ſituation under the ſatrap, to which a reputation for mili- 
tary ſcience Had recommended him, Their meſſage imported, that the 

| King required the Greeks to come and ſurrender their arms at his gate; 
and that on no other condition would he ſhow them favor or mercy. 
Highly as their eaſy victory had given them to rate the power of their 
arms, this meſſage threw a ſudden damp on their ſpirits. It brought on 
the conſideration of their total want of neceſſaries in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, the length of hoſtile continent, the rivers, mountains, and deſerts to 

be croſſed to reach their own country, the uncertainty of aſſiſtance from 
Ariæus, and, wholly deſtitute as they were of cavalry, the extreme diffi- 
culty of collecting proviſions in an enemy's country, and the danger of 
retreat, even from an enemy who might not dare to face them. Such- 

| circumſtances force away the veil with which, in ordinary fituations, men 
are inabled, as prudence adviſes, to cover their ſentiments. The Arcadian 
Cleanor, eldeſt of the generals, could not repreſs His indignation. He 

| fternly replied, they would die before they would ſurrender their arms. 

Some, on the contrary, fhowed figns of deſpondency ; others caſt about 

for new project. It was recollected that Egypt, in revolt, had been long re- 

* fiſting the Perſian arms, and that ſome of the other diſtant provinces were 
rebellious : it was ſuppoſed the king might be glad of their ſervice, and 
the greater part were inclined to offer it. The diſcuſſion was long. In f. 14, 18. 

the end, the neceſſity of deciſion and the impofſibility of bringing opinions 

to agree, ſeem to have produced a general deference to the authority of 

Clearchus. Politic: as bold, he anſwered, in the name of all, We 
want our arms: if the king deſires our friendſhip, for his ſervice; if he 

means enmity, for our own ſafety.” Phalinus promiſed to report this 

| anſwer faithfully, and then ſaid he was farther directed to inform them 

that, while they remained in their preſent ſtation, the king would confider 

; 1 5 a truca 
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a truce as exiſting with them; any movement he ſhould eſteem a meaſure 
of hoſtility. Clearchus took upon himſelf immediately to reply for all, 
* Be it ſo.. How then, ſaid Phalinus, truce or war ?* Truce, ſaid 
Clearchus, * if we ſtay, and war if we-move.;* nor would he give a more 
Ueciſive anſwer. 
„ Soon after the departure of the Hug s deputies, Procles and Cheirifophus 
0 returned, leaving Menon with Arizus. They reported that Aricus de- 
clined the offer of aſſiſtance for pretending to the Perſian throne, alledging 
that his inferiority of birth to many among the Perſians too effectually ex- 
cluded him: but that he was deſirous to have the Greeks accompany his 
march back to lonia, and he would therefore wait for them in his preſent 
camp the inſuing night, but would unfailingly proceed next morning. 
L 2. "Sunſet already approaching, quick deciſion was neceſſary. Some, vainly 
confident in their experience of ſuperiority in the field, were now for 
puſhing hoſtilities againſt the king. Clearchus, quick to repreſs equally 
raſh or deſpondent counſel, - evinced the folly of the propoſal by telling 
them, that the king, as he knew by certain intelligence, had paſſed the 
Tigris, and they were totally without means to follow him. Want 
of proviſions then denied their ſtay in their preſent ſtation ; and, 1n fact, 
choice of mcaſures was out of queſtion: nothing remained but to march 
< back to Ionia ; which, tho hazardous and difficult, was not impoſſible. 
© Beſides, the ſacrifices augured well to their return, and ill to every other 
© meaſure.” This was a deciſive argument. All yielded to it, and,Cle- 
archus took upon himſelf to iſſuie orders for marching that evening. Nei- 
. 3. ther commiſſion nor election had given him authority over the other gene- 
\ Tals; but, in this hazardous criſis, all acquieſced under the evident ſuperiority 
of his talents and experience. i 
The Greeks were now, according to ee s account, by the line 
of march, reputed the ſhorteſt and beſt, which they had purſued to Meſo- 
potamia, near two thouſand miles from Epheſus in Tonia, whither they 
wiſhed to return, as the Grecian city, if not abſolutely the neareſt, yet 
the neareſt that would afford them ready means to proceed all to their 
Neveral homes, and perhaps the neareſt that could be reached without even 


greater difficulties of way. This march had _— them ninety-three 
days, 
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days, excluſively of halting days“. The order for moving decided that 
they were at war with the king. If then deſerters could hope for any kind 
reception, the confiderations urging to defert might be powerful. Accord- 
ingly three hundred foot, with forty horſe, all Thracians, commanded by a 
Thracian named Miltocy thes, and originally ingaged in the ſervice under 
Clearchus, deſerted as ſoon as it was dark. | | 
The reſt of the army joined Arizus about midnight. "Immediately the 
principal officers went to the Perſian general's tent, where the principal 
Perſian officers were alſo aſſembled. Circumſtances did. not admit long- 
conſultation. The Greeks muſt neceſſarily ſubmit themſelves to the gui- 
dance of the Perfians. The important object was to eſtabliſh. mutual confi- 
dence and good faith. For this purpoſe recourſe was had to oaths, ren- 
dered more ſolemn and impreſſive by ſacrifice. A boar, a bull, a wolf, 
and a ram were the victims, in whoſe mingled blood the Grecian officers. 
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dipped their ſwords, the Perſian. their javelins, as they ſeverally ſwore mutual 


fidelity and friendſhip. This ceremony being over, Arimus obſerved that, 
to return the way they came, ſeventeen days march through the deſert, 
unprovided as they were, was impoſſible. He propoſed therefore a 
more circuitous road, but through a plentiful country, and to begin 
with forced: marches. Thus, he aid, danger from the immenſity of 
the king's numbers would be obviated: for with a great force, he could 
not overtake them; with a ſmall one he would not dare to attaek them. 
The want of food then being among the moſt preſſing conſiderations, 
he promiſed a plentiful ſupply. at ſome villages, which, if they moved at day- 
break, they might reach by ſunſet. 1 7 
The Greeks aſſenting, at daybreak the combined armies marched. In 
the afternoon circumſtances were obſeryed, very unexpectedly indicating. 
that the king's forces were near. Ariœus was alarmed. Clearchus, always. 


10 The learned author of the geographical dif. 
ſertation annexed to Spelman's tranſlation of the 
Anabaſis, has ſuppoſed ſome exaggeration in 
Te nophon's account of the diſtance z not without 
appearance of reaſon, if the ordinary calculation 
of the Perſian paraſang is applicable univerſally, 
F' cannot however admit the learned author to be 
equally a good judge, with Xenophon, of the ſpace 
that an army, like that of Cyrus, was capable of 


Vo... III. 


8 


marching in a day, in the countries which he 
traverſed, I ſhould rather ſuppoſe the paraſang 
of the Anabaſis generally a computed meaſure, . 


and often decided rather by the time ordinarily 


employed in travelling it, than by any calculation 


of ſpace. That Xenophon did not pretend to nice- 
accuracy, indeed, appears from his pmifion.. 


everywhere to notice fractions of ſo large a mea- 
ſure as a paraſang.. 


Mere. 


Anab. I. 1. 
. Zo» ſ. 8. 
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more confident in his ability to reſiſt,” or deter, than to outmarch the king's 
troops, had nevertheleſs thought it prudent to avoid expreſſing any diſſent 
from the meaſures propoſed by Arizus ; but nevertheleſs, aware of the im- 
portance of ſupporting the opinion univerſally ſpred of the great ſupe- 
riority of the Grecian; arms, he reſolved carefully to avoid ſhowing the leaſt 
appearance of a deſire to avoid action, and therefore continued his march 
directly to the villages. The king's officers howeyer had judged better 
than to propoſe reſiſtance to him there. The villages, deſerted by their in- 
habitants, had been ſtripped of everything portable, ſo that the Greeks, 
after having paſſed the day faſting, were ſtill without food. 

Men worn with fatigue, want, and diſappointment, are prepared for 
alarm; and, in the night, a panic, and tumult, its conſequence, pervaded 
the Grecian camp. Clearchus, after haſty inquiry into the circumſtances, 
ſent for his herald. A loud voice for proclaimin g orders was, it appears, 
valued in Xenophon' s days equally as in Homer's ; and, by that quality, 
Tolmides, an Eleian, acquired fame under Clearchus, in the office in 
which Stentor became renowned under Agamemnon. The commanding 
voice of Tolmides having inforced filent attention, he proclaimed, in the 
name of the generals, that any perſon who would diſcover who turned 
the aſs among the arms **, ſhould be rewarded with a talent of ſilver, above 
two hundred pounds . Nothing could either more readily, or more 
completely, convince the multitude that their alarm was vain and their 
generals watchful. Accordingly by this expedient, in its ſimplicity even 
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ridiculous, yet well deſerving notice for its ſingular fitneſs to produce the 


11 A technical phraſe, uſed by Xenophon here, 
induced me to losk to the tranflators and com- 
mentators, for confirmation or correction of the 


ſenſe I attributed to it. Spelman diſapproves, and 


I think juſtly, the tranſlations of Leunclavius 
and Hutchinſon ; but I cannot accede to his in- 
terpretation; 8 even the other paſſages of 
Xenophon which he quotes in confirmation (Anab. 
L 2. c. 4 ſ. 8. & l. 3. c. 1. . 3.) ate to me addi- 
tional and powerful proof that he is wrong. To 


corroborate my opiniou I would farther refer to 
W hat may, I 


a third paſſage, |. 3. c. 1. ſ. 22. 
think, clearly be gathered from all the paſſages 
pat together, is, that there was a place, in in the 


Grecian camp, allotted for the collected arms; 
and, in front of it a ſpace analogons to the modern 
parade. The large ſhields and long ſpears of the 
Greeks would occupy much more room than our 
firelocks, and an aſs driven among them in the 
night, whether ſentrics or a guard were or were 
not ſet over them, might likely enough give ori- 
gin to tumult and alarm. Meerly turniag the 
animol © into the quarter of the heavy-armed 

* men' (as Spelman has, with at leaft unneceſſary 
boldneſs, turned the phraſe is; 74 d, literally, 


* among the arms!) would not be in itſelf fo likely 
to produce diſturbance, Ty 


effect 
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effect in the moment ſo important, the tumult was preſently cad, and 
the night paſſed in quiet. | 

At daybreak Clearchus called to arms, and the judiciouſneſs of his bold 
meaſure to puſh on his march toward the king's forces, became ſoon evident. 
No veſtige of an enemy was to be. ſeen, and the ſun was ſcarcely riſen, 
when perſons came, in the king's: name, not, as on the preceding day, 
demanding the ſurrender of arms, but propoſing negotiation on equal 
terms. Clearchus was in the moment viewing his parade, Verſed in the 
Afiatic temper, he commanded that the Perſians ſhould wait his leiſure 
and not till he had arranged lis army ſo as to give it the moſt impoſing 


appearance, admitted them to ſpeak to him in front of his line. They faid 


they came impowered to communicate between the king and the Grecian 

generals. Go then,” ſaid Clearchus,. © and tell the king that we muſt fight 

before we treat; for we are without food ; and among the Greeks it is 

© held, that to e ee is meer inſult Toure thoſe who deny them 
* food.” 

Where the king was, the Greeks knew not, and they had no cavalry for 
exploring. The quick return however of the deputies, with an anſwer to 
the rough meſſage, proved that he, or ſome great officer authorized to 
treat in his name, was not diſtant. They ſaid that the king allowed the 
remonſtrance of Clearchus te be juſt; by which apparently was meant, 
that it was conſonant to the laws of hoſpitality,,acknowleged among civilized 
nations, and which made indeed the beſt part of the antient law of nations. 
A truce was then ſolemnly concluded, and guides were appointed to con- 
duct the Grecian army where it might be ſupplied. The country tra- 
verſed was ſo divided. by deep canals, that the army hardly could have forced, 
their way. Some of theſe were paſſed on permanent bridges; ſome on. 
palm: trees cut for the occaſion. It was indeed ſuſpected to. have been the 
Purpoſe of the Perſians to give every poſſible appearance of difficulty to 
the march. At length however the army reached a village, where its wants 
were plentifully ſupplied. Corn, dates, a wine drawn from the palm- 
tree, and a vinegar prepared from that wine, afforded moſt advantageous 


refreſhment to thoſe who, in that ſultry climate, during three days, had,, 


fome faſted, and the reſt eaten only the fleſh. of animals worn with the 
. ſervice of the baggage. 
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"While the army halted here three days, everything, ſays Xenophon : 


ſeemed to promiſe peace and good faith. Nevertheleſs what he proceeds 
to report ſeems as if it might have warranted ſuſpicion. Tiſſaphernes with 


the brother of the reigning queen, and three other Perſians of high rank, 
attended by a large train, came to confer with the generals. Communi- 


cating by interpreters, Tiſſaphernes ſaid © he was to demand, in the king's 


© name, why the Greeks made war againſt him?“ He profeſſed, for him- 


ſelf, a regard for their nation, as a neighbour, accuſtomed to intercourſe 
with them; and he recommended a conciliatory, by which he ſeems to 


Have meant a ſubmiſſive, anſwer ; that might inable him to do them the 
good offices he wiſhed, in the extreme difficulties 1 in which he ſaw them 


involved. | 
The Greciari generals withdrew awhile for conſultation, and then Clear- 


chus reported the anſwer agreed upon. In entering into the ſervice 
* of Cyrus, he ſaid, © they had no thought of war againſt the king; but 
on the contrary ſuppoſed themſelves ſerving him in ſerving the prince. 
Various policy had been uſed to allure them on into Aſſyria; and when 
once ingaged ſo far, choice was no longer in their power; not only gra- 
« titude for favours received, but the neceſſity of their ſituation bound them 
© to the prince. Yet whatever doubt might be entertained concerning 
< their paſt views, it was evident they could now have no view to anything 
«£ ſo deſirable for them as to return peaceably home; prepared however 
always to revenge injuries, and always deſirous, to the beſt of their power, 
to requite. kindnefſſes.” 

The Perſians departed to make their report; and on the third day Tiſſa- 
phernes returned. If umbrage was taken at the unbending manner of 
Clearchus, it was not avowed. On the contrary, generoſity and benignity, 
on the part of the Perſian king, ſeemed marked in the treaty quickly con- : 
cluded. It was agreed * that the Greeks ſhould be faithfully con- 
«£ ducted home: that a market ſhould be provided for them on the march: 
« that, in failure of the market, they might take treir own meaſures for 
« ſupplying their. reaſonable wants; but, as in a friendly country, with 
< the leaſt poſſible injury to the inhabitants.“ Oaths were ſolemnly taken, 
and right hands mutually given, by Tiffaphernes and the queen's brother, 
ON | the king s part, and by the generals and lochages, on the part of the 
Grecian 
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Grecian army, in confirmation of this agreement. Tiſſaphernes then, in 
taking leave, informed the Greeks, that the king had conferred upon him 
the great command lately held by Cyrus. His journey would, on this Xen. Hel. 
account, he ſaid, require the more preparation; but, with the leaſt poſſible Ab. l. 1. 
delay, he would rejoin them, and be himſelf the conductor of their © 5+: 
march. Nut 
Tho the faithleſſneſs of Tiſſaphernes had been abundantly proved, yet 
the Greeks had” confidence in his intereſt to cultivate their friendſhip, and 
in the honor of the Perſian king; and they flattered themſelves that, diſ- 
appointed as their hopes of high fortune were, yet the dark proſpect, 
which immediately ſucceeded, was intirely done away ; that all the dangers 
of their expedition were ended; and that a ſecure return to their country 
and families would at leaſt be their ſolace for paſt labors, perils, and appre- 
henſions. It does not appear that, in the negotiation with the king, any 
notice was taken of Ariæus, tho he held his ground of incampment near . t. 1,2, 3. 
that of the Greeks. But in the mean time he negotiated for himſelf, and 
ſo ſucceſsfully as to obtain his own complete pardon and that of his fol- 
lowers. Xenophon has not informed us that any faith, plighted or implied, 
was broken, either by him or by the Greeks ; but there ſeems to have 
been, on their part, at leaſt a deficiency of attention to him. Of courſe he 
neglected them ; inſomuch that public report firſt brought information, 
uncertain information, that his pardon was obtained. What we gain from 
the direct teſtimony of Xenophon is, that a coolneſs, before unexperienced, 
from the Aſiatic army toward the Grecian, followed the firſt rumors of 
that pardon ; and that hence areſe ſuſpicion and much uneaſineſs among 
the Greeks, while, more than twenty days, they waited for Tiſſaphernes; 
 mſomuch that they urged their generals to ſtay no longer. Clearchus, 
himſelf unſatisfied, but provident of the diſtreſs they mutt incur, friend- 
leſs, without guides, and deprived of the aſſiſtance of the cavalry under 
Arizus, with difficulty perſuaded them to acquieſce. . 
This brooding uneaſineſs was at length checked by the arrival of Tiſſa- f.. 
phernes, with Orontas, ſatrap of Armenia, who had lately married the 
king's daughter, each commanding a numerous army“. All then 
12 Xenophon giving no information, we can for treachery to Cyrus, and that the ſatrapy of 


only gueſs that  Orontas may have been ſon Armenia and the king's daughter may have been 
of the perſon of the ſame name, executed in Syria the recompence for the ſufferings of the family. 


again - 
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again refumed the appearance of friendſhip and good faith on the part 


of the principal Perſian officers. The united armies immediately moved 


for Lower Aſia: the Grecian market was always regularly and plen- 
tifully ſupplied, and nothing occurred on which to found complaint. 


Suſpicion nevertheleſs held among the Greeks, and the appearance of it 
among the Aſiatics. The Grecks had their peculiar guides allotted for 
the march : they uſually incamped three or four miles from the Afiatics ; 
and all communication between the two- nations was managed with the- 


precautions uſually taken between avowed enemies. Meanwhile it was. 


obſerved that the forces under Ariæus incamped without any. ſeparation. 
from thoſe under the king's. officers,. or any precaution againſt them. No 
doubt was then any longer entertained, that the report of his pardon was 
well founded, for it had not hitherto been confirmed, and hence the ſuſ- 


picion of the Greeks increaſed. 


In three days the armies reached the Median wall; a n fortified 
line, intended, like thoſe of the Romans againſt the Picts, in our own 
iland, or the far more ſtupendous work of the Chineſe againſt the Tartars, 
to defend a whole country. It was built of brick, twenty feet in thiekneſs, 
a hundred in height, and ſaid to extend ſeventy miles. Animoſity had 
now grown to ſuch a height between the Greeks and Afiatics, that the 
foraging parties had more than once.come ta. blows.. 

In two days more, after croſſing two vaſt, canals, the armies arrived at 
Sitace, a large town within two miles of. the Tigris. Clearchus, uneaſy at 
the growing diſſentions, had nevertheleſs conſidered them: hitherto. as the 
meer effuſions. of national: animoſity, and the indiſcretion of individuals in: 
inferior ſtations. Here firſt the meaſures of the Perſian generals gave 
him ſome alarm. It was afterward diſcovered to have been their concerted: 
purpoſe to excite alarm, but from: a motive, not of enmity,. but. meerly of 
jealouſy. Sitace was ſituated in an iland, ſingularly. fruitful, highly culti- 
vated, and ſo defended by the ſurrounding waters of the river and canals, 
that, as.the numerous population conſiſted, in very large proportion, of 

unarmed ſlaves, if the Greeks, aware of its advantages, had choſen to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves there, it was ſuppoſed they might have maintained the: 
poſſeſſion againſt the whole force of the empire. The Greeks howey er, 


havin g no ſuch. view, quietly croſſed the Tigris next morning, under the 
guidance: 
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guidance of their appointed conductors, on a bridge ſupported by thirty- 
ſeven boats. The apprehenſions of the Perſians being thus relieved, the 
ſuſpicious conduct ceaſed, to which they had given occaſion. 

Nothing remarkable occurred then during a march of four days, in 
which the boundary of Meſopotamia was croſſed, and the armies, entering 
Media, ſoon reached Opis, a large town, where a numerous army, collected 
for the war with Cyrus, was waiting under the command of a baſtard bro- 
ther of the king. Beyond Opis they preſently entered a deſert, through 
which the march was proſecuted ſix days without any cultivated land in 
ſight. They arrived then at ſome villages belonging to Paryſatis, the 
queen- mother, who, as the friend of Cyrus, ſeems to have been conſi- 
dered as the enemy of the king. Tiflaphernes gratified the Greeks with 
- permiſſion to plunder her villages ; expreſſly, however, reſerving the ſlaves, 
perhaps the moſt valuable part of the moveable property, and excepting 
a few officers of the queen's, poſſibly the only deſcription of inhabitants. 
A march then followed, of five days more through a deſert, with the 
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Tigris always near on the left ; after» which, the armies reaching a more 


plentiful country, watered by the Zabatas, a halt of three days was allowed 


for refreſhment. 


In this leiſure, the mutual ill-will of the Greeks and Perfians more than 


ever ſhowing itſelf, gave much uneaſineſs to Clearchus; who nevertheleſs, 
with the moſt attentive obſervation, could diſcover neither anything indicating 
that the Perſian generals had any deſign againſt the Greeks, nor any probable 
_ cauſe for thoſe pointed marks of jealouſy among the Perſians, without ex- 
cepting the generals, which had principally occaſioned the growing animo- 
ſity of the Greeks againſt them. He was the more uneaſy, becauſe he was 
not without ſuſpicion of treacherous conduct among ſome within his own 


army. Menon, intriguing, faithleſs, and ambitious in the higheſt degree, 


it was well known, ill brooked the ſuperiority which the other generals 
readily allowed to the talents, experience, and years of Clearchus, and to- 


the dignity of the Lacedæmonian name. Some practices for withdrawing 


the affection and reſpect of the army from Clearchus were notorious. 


Under theſe circumſtances, the intimacy of Menon with Ariæus excited. 


jealouſy ; which was inhanced by the knowlege that he had been intro- 


duced 
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duced by Arizus. to Tiſlaphernes, while the circumſtances Sor the reſult 


of the meeting were unknown. 

Preſſed by all theſe conſiderations, Clearchus reſolved to deſire himſelf 
a conference with Tiſſaphernes. The requeſt was immediately granted. 
Clearchus was received with the utmoſt apparent cordiality. The ſatrap 
made the moſt ſpecious profeſſion of a deſire, from political motives, to- 
cultivate an intereſt with the Greeks. Clearchus gave him credit, and. 
was altogether ſo ſatisfied with the explanation received, that his only re- 
maining anxiety was to be aſſured of the ſecret enemy who. had excited. 
the late miſunderſtanding. Tiflaphernes promiſed that, if all the Grecian. 
generals and lochages would come together to witneſs what paſſed, he 
would declare the calumniator. Clearchus aſſented: Tiſſaphernes aſked 
him to ſupper. The circumſtance of eating together was held, equally 
among the Greeks and Perſians of old, as by the Arabs of modern times, 
to bind friendſhip by a facred tie ; and the N paſſed with every ap- 
pearance of mutual ſatisfaction. 

Next morning Clearchus aſſembled the N Grecian. officers, and 
related his communication with the fatrap. Objections were ſtrongly ſtated 
to his propoſal, for riſking all the generals and lochages together in the 
barbarian camp, on the faith. of a man. of ſuch experienced perfidy as 
Tiflaphernes.. Clearchus however ſo vehemently urged it, expreſſing ſuch. 
contidence, not in the ſatrap's character, but in the intereſt of the Perſian 
court to cultivate the friendſhip of the Greeks, and ſuch ſuſpicion of thoſe 
who: ſhould fear to undergo: that teſt of their fidelity to the eommon cauſe 
of the Grecian army, that at length he prevailed. Four of the generals, 
Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, went with him, and twenty 
lochages, whom we may reckon of the rank of colonels, or, at leaſt, of 


' field<officers.. About two hundred inferior officers and ſoldiers, incited: 


by curioſity, ſollowed under pretence of marketing. On their arrival at 
Tiſſaphernes's tent, the generals were immediately admitted; the others 


waited without. A ſignal was obſerved; on which the generals were 


ſeized, thoſe without the tent, who had followed: them; were maſhered;. 
and a body of horſe, iſſuing from the camp, extended the ſlaughter to all 
belonging to the Grecian army, free and ſlave, that could be found about 


the plain. 


What 
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What paſſed in the Perſian camp was totally unknown in the Grecian; - 


when the violence of the horſe, clearly ſeen, excited alarm and aſtoniſh- 
ment. An Arcadian, of thoſe who had followed the generals, eſcaping 
ſeyerely- wounded, firſt gave intelligenee of what had paſſed about the tent 
of Tiſſaphernes. All then ran to arms, expecting immediate aſſault upon 
the camp. Fortunately that was too bold a meaſure for thoſe who directed 


the Perſian operations: A brother of Tiflaphernes, with Ariæus, Artaozus, - 


and Mithradates, three of the moſt confidential friends of Cyrus, efcorted 
by only about three hundred horſe, approached, and communicated a re- 


quiſition for the remaining generals and lochages to come out and receive a 
meſſage from the king. The Lacedæmonian Cheiriſophus was accidentally - 
abſent with a forazing party. The Arcadians, Cleanor of Orchomenus, and 


Sophenetus of Stymphalia, alone of the generals remained within the camp. 


They obeyed: the requiſition, ſo far as to go out; and Xenophon, anxious 
for news of his friend Proxenus, accompanied them; but they advanced 
cautiouſſy, and ſwpped as ſoon as within hearing. Ariæus, then addreſſing 
them, ſaid*©that:Glearchus, having been convicted of violating the treaty; - 
to which he had ſworn, had been juſtly puniſhed with death: that 
Proxenus and Menon, who had informed againſt him, were treated 


© with honor: but that the king required of the Greeks to ſurrender their 


*-arms, . which were truly his, ſince they. had . belonged to Cyrus, his 


* ſubject-?,*. | 
Cleanor, an honeſt: old ſoldier, and no politician, without at alf con- 


I 


ſidering what the preſſing intereſts of the moment required, uſeleſſly vented - 
his juſt indignation. . Deceit, he ſaid, © perjury, every crime and every 
©baſeneſs, from Tiſſaphernes might have been expected, but from the friends 


*of Cyrus not.” Ariæus, in reply, inſiſted upon the diſcovered treachery 


of Clearchus. Xenophon, without command, and without a character in 


13. — Tod z οαοð Jovncv, Spe lman, tranſlating 
this * his ſubject,“ has nevertheleſs ſaid in a note, 
© literally, his flave.* Verbal criticiſm is not 
generally the hiſtorian's buſineſs, but where an 


important political diſtinction is in queſtion, it 


may come eſſentially within his duty. The 
Greek word appropriated to ſignify ſtrictly a 


Vol. III. 


ſlave, was *AvpZmodon Aeg was of 2a more 
extenſive ſignification, and we have no term ex 
actly correſponding. It meant a ſubje&,” a ſep- - 


vant ; and as a ſlave is both a ſubject and a fer. 


vant, ſlaves were incleded within its more extend- 


ed meaning. 
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the army but that of the friend of Proxenus, ſeeing apparently that no 
perſon in authority was capable of managing the conference to any advan- 
tage, ventured, in ſuch preſſing circumſtances, to ſpeax. Proxenus and 
Menon, he ſaid, it was obſerved by Ariæus, had deſerved highly of 
the Perſians. "Thoſe generals therefore ſhould be immediately ſent back 
to the Grecian camp, and their advice would decide what the Greeks 
ſhould do.“ The Perſians appearéd at a loſs for a reply to this propo- 
ſition: they conſulted long among themſelves, and then without ee mY 
anſwer, withdrew to their own camp. 1 

It ſeems to have been long unknown to the Greeks Shot. was the fate 

f their: generals; nor has Xenophon ſaid how the account was at length 
obtained. which he has given as certain. But we have ſuch: aſſurance of 
perſons of their nation being employed in various ways about the Perſian 
court, and in the ſervice of the ſatraps, that the eaſy poſſibility of juſt in- 
telligence reaching them is obvious. According to Xenophon's report 
the generals were all conducted alive into the king's preſence, and, 
except Menon, all ſoon after beheaded ; which among the Greeks and Per- 
ſians, as with us, was eſtcemed the moſt honorable mode of execution. 
Menon was kept in wretched confinement a full year, and then executed 
as an. ordinary malefactor. U 

This account of the conduct of the Perfiar drvnranmt, acting on the 
uit of only one Grecian hiſtorian, may perhaps, to ſome, appear not 
to deſerve full credit. But Xenophon is, in himſelf, no mean authority. Had 
His friend Proxenus ſurvived, we might indeed have ſuſpected him of ſome 
partiality. Had Clearchus ſurvived, whom evidently he reſpected highly, we 
might have ſuſpected him of ſome partiality. But, in fact, the more he could 


fix blame upon thoſe who were gone, the more credit would attach to the 
principal ſurvivors, and particularly to himſelf, In the progreſs of the 


narrative he ſtrongly evinces his impartiality ; and we find throughout 
ſuch a confonancy to well-attefted facts, and well-atteſted characters, 


mational and individual, that, tho poſſibly an honeſt Perſian writer 
might have given a different color to ſome circumſtances, the whole 
ſeems to MI” claim to credit that ſuch a narrative can in [Itſelf 


poſſeſs. 
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If then we ſeek the motives for conduct ſo nefarious and fo baſg in the 
Perſian government, we may perhaps find them in the principles of oriental: 
policy, ſtill in vigor in-the ſame countries; or we may find them in the 
words attributed by Xenophon to-the Greek ſoldiers, in their firſt uneaſineſs 
under the delay. of their return; while they waited for Tiſſaphernes, after- 
the conclufion of the treaty with them in. the king's name: It is rea- 
© ſonable, they faid; to fuppoſe that our deſtruction muſt be beyond all 
© things the king's with 3 as a circumſtance more than all. others likely. 
* to deter the Greeks from future ingagements, like ours, in conſpiracy: 
© againſt” his throne. It is indeed impoſſible he can be pleaſed that we 
© ſhould go to relate in Greece, how our ſmall force overcame his im- 
© menſe. armies, at his very gates, and returned, in ſcorn- of his power.“ 
It would however be likely to occur, in the Perſian councils,. that to at- 
tack the Greeks and Ariæus united, muſt be hazardous; but to divide 


them would probably not be difficult. If Ariœus was to be puniſhed, the 


Greeks muſt be gained; but if Arizus might be pardoned, the Greeks: 
might be deſtroyed. Peflibly. the intereſt that Ariœus poſſeſſed, or by. 


intrigue found means to acquire, among men in power and confidence, 


more than any true policy, at length decided the reſolution. But, from. 
the moment that Ariæus obtained his pardon, the purpoſe of the Perſian 
court ſeems to-have been, to lead the Greeks where the hazardous attempt. 
to deſtroy them might be made with the leaſt. riſk. to the capital, and its. 
W nei ighborhood. | 
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ail SECTION IV. 
Return. if the Greeks. Eletion of new Generals Grecian Military Law ö : 55 
Paſſage of Mount Taurus ; March through Armenia : W at Trapezus. 


IN the Grecian army, collected - rom almoſt all the Numerous little 
Tepublics of the nation, the ſyſtem of ſubordinatian was very incomplete. 
Every general held the independent command of the trogps himſelf had 
raiſed; and ne order of. ſucceſſion was eſtabliſhed ; but vacancies, through 
all the ranks, were to be ſupplied by election. Eight officers had borne 
the title of general; but Clearchus only had poſſeſſed the qualifications. 
In him alone was united extenſive experience with great talents. Diligent 
in the care of an army, in quarters or in camp, and ready in every emer- 
gency of the field, he was truly a ſuperior man: the reſt een * A 
not ſcrupled to declare unequal to their ſituation... | 

Called then by vo. poſitive duty, warranted by no *acknowleged ſupe- 


riority, and diffident of themſelves, the generals remaining in the camp. 


took no lead, while dejection and diſmay pervaded the army. On that 
evening, ſays the eyewitneſs biſtorian, few attended the parade**, few fires 
were lighted, many touched no food, many would not even go to their 
tents, but threw themſelves on the ground where they happened to be, 
to paſs a ſleepleſs night, ruminating on their diſconſolate circumſtances. 
Xenophon had, at this time, no rank in the army: he was, according to 
his own phraſe, neither officer nor ſoldier. Having gone, at the invitation 
of Proxenus, from Athens to Sardis, on his arrival he found the army on 


a4 EN N Ta dr e ve ho Thisãs evident tion of arms: but it ſeems evidently to have been 
ly a military technical phraſe, It indicates that, in ſomething like the modern parade. The reader 
the ordinary practice of the Grecian ſervice, the ſol- diſpoſed to critical inquiry on the ſubject may 
diers were afſembled in} 7% ir, ar leaſt once a compare the paſſage with. thoſe quoted in note * 


of the preceding ſection. He may alſo conſult 
day. What the preciſe meaning of the phraſe in} rd E verlan- of rhe* nthts, how. 


ever, and notes upon it, I muſt .ewn J cannot 


a ſimple roll-call at the place where the arms approve. 


avcre depoſited: it mey have cine an 1 
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the point of marching eaſtward. He was immediately introduced (o 


Gyrus, who, with condeſcending. civility, joined his Theban friend in 


preſſing him to accompany them in the expedition, then pretended againſt 
the Peiſidians. When, at length in Cilicia, the reil object was nb longer 


doubted, Xenophon was one of the many, as himſelf confeſſes, Who 


wifhed, but were aſhamed, to withdraw theinſelves; and he had proceeded 


with the army, meerly ds a volunteer, the friend of Proxenus. The duty. 


of a ſoldier was however not new to him; as, in the latter years of the 


Peloponnefian war, he was of age for that ſervice from which no Athenian 


was exempted. If he had never held command, he had however been dili- 
gent in ſtudy to prepare himſelf for it, and he had 1 arr 55 uſe of coho 
We nab for obſer vation. 

Under theſe circumſtancts' Wnepbon AR up in the grief and 
anxiety excited in the army by the circumvention 'of the generals, and 
by the manifeſtation of determined hoſtility, hoſtility knowing neither 
meaſure nor merey, on the part of the Perſians, Without duty him- 
ſelf, his attention was alive to obſerve what meaſures” would be taken 
by the remaining generals; and with deep concern he ſaw, that, in- 
ſtead of exertion increaſed, in proportion to the preflure of the occaſion, 
their remiſſneſs amounted almoſt to a dereliction of command. Attack 
was univerſally expected with daylight; and yet no council held, no 
orders given, preparation of no kind made. From the common intereſts 
of the army, his <onfideration then turned to that part of it with which 
he had been more particularly connected, and which, by the loſs of his 
friend, remained Without a head. Holding no rank, he was, by no rule 
of Grceian ſervice, excluded from aſpiring to any rank. Circumſtances 


not invited only, but prefſed him to come forward: his youth alone de- 


terred Him. Aſter much conſideration and reconſideration; ſtrongly im- 

prefled * with the importance of deciſion, and ſtill doubting; a dream 
at lengti determined him. His works indeed abound with teſtimonies 
to his reſpect for the fereboding ef dreams, and for the whole of the re- 
puted ſeiende of augury. -Rouſed, then, according to his own reports 
by a dream; in conformity to its admonition, early in the might he 
ſprung from his bed, and called together the lochages of the troops which 
een, under Proxenus. On their e a, wad obſerved to them 
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what kerbüfbels pervaded the army, without excepting the. remeining 
generals; what imminent and extreme danger threatened.; and.” how 
urgent the neeeſſity for immediately. chuſing a ſucceſſor to their own loſt 
commander. For himſelf, he ſaid, hitherto without a character in the 
army, in the preſent emergency he was ready to do his beſt in any ſitua- 
tion, whether in command or in obedience, in which they might think 
de would be moſt uſeſul: but with regard to the proſpect before them, it 
depended upon themſelves to make it good or bad; and, however juſt the 
melancholy, in the moment pervading the army, he was confident: that 
vigor andiprudence united might bear them through-alkoppoſing difficulties. 
He then ſtated the grounds of his confidence, and, at the concluſion of 
| his ſpeeeh, the general wiſh was exprefled, tliat Tenophon would take the 
command. One lochage only avowed: his diſſent; adding his opinion, that. 
they ought at ones to-throw themſelves on the King's: mercy, as the only 
reſource affording a reaſonable hope: The King's mercy !? replied Xeno-- 
phon, indignantiy, you may judge of it from the tranſactions ef yeſterday.. 
. © Your own power to defend yourſelves has never yet failed you. The man 
who can make ſo baſe a propoſal, inſtead of holding command, ſhould 
© not be allowed even to bear arms: he is fit only to carry the baggage; 
dhe is a diſgrace to the Grecian: name. He is no Greek, replied im- 
mediately an Arcadian lochage, Agaſſas of Stymphalia : tho his ſpeech. 
is Bœotian, E have feen his cars bored like a Lydian's. The ſpirit of the 
meeting was rouſed; the lochage's-ears were examined; they were found 0 
be as Agafias ſaid, and he was immediately deprived of his rank. | 
Beſide what is more directly indicated, this remarkable en 
tion ſeems to offer, for the attentive. obſerver, ſome curious information. 
How a Lacedemonian army, or how an, army of Athenian. citizens was 
eompoſed; is little marked by it; but birth, connections, and education, 
appear to have given great advantages in an army compoſed like that under 
Eyrus. Among the officers who ſerved under Proxenus, evidently none had 
thoſe advantages in à degree to inable them to aſpire to the chief command. 
Neither Xenophon nor any early. writer has ſaid it, and yet it ſeems clearly 
w reſult from Xenophon's account, that his rank, derived from birth and 
ebnnections, at leaſt approached that of his Thoban.friend; It ſeems very 
little likely that the ſuperierity of bis talents and education alone would 
have procured him that inſtantaneous elevation, by the common voice of 
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the (officers; from a ſituation of no command, to the command. of them all. 
But where birth and connections are evidently ſuperior, the | ſuperiority of 
talents and education are leſs - invidious. Deference, which would not be 
readily paid to either an accidental, or a natural, or We Ae e 
alone, will be more willingly conceded. to the three united. 


The appointment, however, of a head, facilitated the means of. united 


exertion to the officergof:that diviſion of the army, and this was an impor- 
tant ſtep toward the reſtoration of order and energy through the Whole. 
An. immediate meeting of all the generals and ſechages was deſired, and, 
toward midnight, they aſſembled, in number about a hundred. Hierony- 
mus of Elis, eldeſt lochage of the troops which had ſerved under Proxenus, 
introduced Xenophon, as general elect of thoſe troops; and as the meeting 
had originated from them, it was his part to open the buſineſs. He animad- 
verted upon the danger of leaving the ſoldiers to ruminate upon what was 
alarming and diſconſolate in their circumſtances, and upon the advantage 
of that animation, which action, or a view te action, only:can ſupport. 
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He urged the immediate election of cſuceeſſors to the loſt generals, as a 


matter of firſt neceſſity; be declared his opinion, that confidence ſhould 

be wholly refuſed to the Perſians; and he concluded with explaining, in 

the ſame ſtrain of incouraging eloquence, as beſore to the officers of Proxe- 

nus, his ground for hoping, that vigorous exertion, united with prudent 
Caution, would carry them happily and gloriouſly through the difficultics at 
preſent ſo threatening. When he concluded, the Lacedamonian Chei- 
riſophus riſing, ſaid, He had before known no more of Xenophon 
© than juſt that he was an Athenian; but he nevertheleſs intirely approveſl 
all the ſentiments he had declared, and the- propoſitions he had offered. 
This was deciſive for the meeting, and they proceeded immediately to 
the election of generals. What intereſt or what views guided the choice 
does not appear. Timaſion of Dardanum, in Troas, was ſubſtituted for 
Clearchus; Phileſius and Xanthicles, Achaians, for [Menon and Socrates; 
Cleanor, of Orchomenus in Arcadia, for Agaſias; „ and Xenophon wWas 
confirmed in the ſucceſſion to Proxenus. 

At daybreak the troops were afſembled, and Cheirifoptus, Cleanor, _ 
 Xenophon ſucceſſively addreſſed them. An accident, in itſelf even ridi- 
<ulous, through the importanee attributed to it by Grecian ſuperſtition, 


aſſiſted not a little to infuſe agg Fer rin Tenophon was ſpeaking of 
e 
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that ſavor from the gods, which a righteous cauſe intitled them to hope 
for againſt a perjured enemy, when ſomebody ſneczed. Immediately , the 
general voice addreſſed ejaculations to protecting Jupiter, whoſe. omen.it: 


was ſuppoſed to bes. A ſacrifice to the god was then propoſed ; a uni- 
verſal ſhout declared. approbation; and the whole army, in one chorus, ſang. 
the pæan. 1 
Thus was a turn betuüntely given, eh the army, Gow bo and de- 

pondeney to hope and cheerfulneſs. Among the arguments, which the 
generals then gladly ſeized to improve the happy impreſſion, one, which the 
circumſtances offered, ſpoke home to the minds of ſoldiers, commonly little 
provident of diſtant good or evil, but intent upon preſent wants and near 
injoyments. The means of many to profit from that market which, ac-- 
cording to treaty, had been hitherto provided, were nearly exhauſtedi; 


and all theſe heard with joy, that their fyords might ſupply the deficiency 


of their purſes ; that, in the rich country they were to traverſe, they might 
thenceforward take, as from enemies, whatever they could maſter. Never- 


© 2. {f1.9—:0, theleſs it being highly expedient to lighten the march, as much as poſſi- 


ble, at the inſtance of Xenophon they cheerfully ſubmitted to burn their 
waggons and tents. They heard the ſame young general with careful at- 


tention, while he obferved, that the enemy had juſt given them a leſſon of 
the utmoſt importance, in ſhowing that he dared not oponly attack them, till 


he had deprived them of their generals. Thus he had manifeſted his con- 
viction of the ineſtimable value of the Greeian diſcipline ; and hence it 
followed, that it behoved the. army to be even more ſtrictly; obedient, as it 
certainly was the duty of the generals to be more watchfully careful, than 
at any former time. It was then unanimouſty voted, that any diſobedience 
to lawful commands ſliould be inſtantly puniſhed, and that it ſhould be the 
bounden duty of all preſent, to ſupport the commanding. officer upon the 
ſpot, in the infliction of puniſtiment. This vote, and the want of ſuch a 
vote, concur with all other remaining teſtimony, to mark the deficiency 
of the Greek military penallaw ;- which; at the . time, was . lax and 
very arbitrary. 


15 We ſhould ſcarcely have locked to . 


for the origin of the popular practice in England, 
of exclaiming God bleſs you when a perſon 
ſneezes. 
antient, often very widely diffuſed, often ſimilar 


and yet of different origin, can ſeldom, with any 


Popular cuſtoms indeed, often very 


certainty, be traced to their origin. Were it worth 
while however, it might perhaps be not. difficult 
to ſhow a probability, that the cuſtom &6f ejacu- 


lating a bleſſing on perſons W came to 
Englaud from Greece. 


It 
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' It ſeems not to have been at all in view to appoint a commander-in- 
chief. Xenophon, evidently, felt the aſcendancy, which eloquence, not 
leaſt among his ſuperior talents, gave him, in the council of officers, or in 
the council of the army at large. As youngeſt among the generals, and 
ſtill more perhaps, as an Athenian, he could not aſpire to the oſtenſible 


command-in- chief; but by the lead which was conceded to his abilities 


in council, he could in a great degree hold the effectual command. 
Others, conſcious of deficiency, avoiding to urge their advice, he recom- 
mended, That the order of march thould be a hollow ſquare, with the bag- 


gage, now reduced to a ſmall compaſs, in the center; that the leading 


diviſion ſhould be committed to Cheirifophus, in virtue of his dignity as a 
Lacedæmonian; that Timaſion with himſelf, the two youngeſt generals, 
ſhould command the rear, and the older {aa the flanks. This was 
approved and ratified. | | 
Order and energy being thus refiiend to the army, the waggons 5 we 
tents, with whatever baggage could by any means be fparcd, wore burnt, 
conformably to the reſolution taken. All was then arranged for the march, 
and the army was on the point of moving, when Mithradates, approach- 
ing with an eſcort of only thirty horſe, defired to ſpeak with the generals. 
His diſcourſe was begun with expreffions of apprehenſion for himſelf, on 
account of his known attachment to Cyrus, and of friendſhip for the 
Greeks, undiminiſhed by events; but the tenor of it foon ſhowed that his 
purpofe was to diſcover how far the Grecian generals were firm in any 
intention of oppoſition to the king, and to perfuade them, if poſſible, 
quietly to furrender themſelves. Suſpicion being thus excited, and his at- 
tendants being carefully obſerved, there was ſeen among them a known 
confident of Tiſſaphernes, upon which the conference was abruptly ended. 
Time however had been thus © waſted; that it was midday before the 
Grecian army moved, and ſoon after Mithradates again appeared, at the head 
of about two huridred Barbe and four hundred toot, all ſingers and bowmen. 
He approached, as if his purpoſe was friendly; but preſently a diſcharge of 
arrows and ſtones demonſtrated his perfidy. His cavalry carried bows; 
which they difcharget 'equally retreating as ſtanding; and the Cretan 
| Bows in the Greeian army were found ſo inferior in length of ſhot, as to be 
Fog n aan A purſuit, attempted: TS with the whole rear 
Vol. HI. | DU diviſion, 
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diviſion, was equally bootleſs. At the end of three miles the Greeks reached: 
a village, where, according to their original purpoſe, they halted for the- 


night; but the annoyance received in ſo. ſhort a march, from. ſo: ſmall a. 


foree, was ſuch, that deſpondency again pervaded the army: 

The attempt to purſue, which had had no other effect than to retard the 
progreſs of the army, and prolong. the enemy's opportunity, was ſeverely 
blamed by Cheiriſophus, and the other older generals. Xonophan: acknow= - 
leged his error; *whence however,“ he ſaid, © advantage might be derived; 
for it marked the meaſures neceſſary for the future quiet of the march. Pur- 


_ © ſuit with the heavy-armed, and fhots from the Cretawbows, had been found 


£ equally unavailing. But there were Rhodians in the army, of whom many; 
he underſtood, were expert ſlingers, whoſe ſlings, formed to throw leaden 
« bullets, would: carry. twice as far as the Perſian, aceommodated far ſtones. 
as large as the hand would graſp. There were alſo horſes, ſome his own, 
< fome which had belonged. to. Clearchus, and many employed in earrying 
the baggage. If the fitteſt among all theſe were mounted by men practiſed 
© in thg cavalry. ſervice, poſſibly. the enemy. might hereafter. be leſs ſecure 
in flight.” In purſuance of this admonition, a body of two hundred ſlingers 
was formed that evening; and next morning fifty, horſe. were. equipped, 
and, put under the command of Lycius, an Athenian. 

During the night Nicarchus, an Arcadian lochage, deſerted; and . 
about twenty men. with him. Allurement, which the conferences had 
afforded opportunity. for the Perſians to hold out, was ſuppoſed to.have led: 
to this. It was, in conſequence, reſolved by. the generals to allow no more 
conferences, nor even. to admit a. meſſage from, the enemy; in the perſua- 
fon, derived from the various acts of treachery experienced, that their beſt: 
ſecurity depended upon thus giving war its moſt hideous aſpect, and offer- 
ing themſelves for its moſt cruel operation. 

Halting then a day, to make the equipment of the cavalry. and flingers, 
more complete, they moved, next. morning earlier than uſual. 'Ihcy, had, 
already croſſed a bottom, where they had expected: attack, when Mithra- 
dates appeared on the height behind them, with. about a thouſand horſe, and. 
four thouſand flingers and bowmen. According to accounts, which Xeno-, 


phon believed, he had. promiſed Tiſſaphernes that, with this force, hee 


would compel. them to ſurrender... Why. the Perſians employed ſucks 
| | mall; 
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ſmall portions only of their numbers, in theſe firſt aſſaults upon the Greeks, 


not directly ſtated by Xenophon, may be gathered from circumſtances on 
various occaſions related by him. The Grecian charge was fo dreaded, 
that it would probably not have been eaſy to lead their greateſt multitudes 
near enough to the phalanx, even to diſcharge miſſile weapons with effect, 
unleſs the means of haſty retreat were obvious; which numbers would of 
_ themſelves impede. The purpoſe therefore being, by deſultory annoyance, 
without the riſk of a battle, to bring the Greeks to ſurrender, trial had 
been firſt made with a. very ſmall force ; and the ſucceſs had probably been 
beyond expectation. The inferiority of the Greek miſſile weapons, the 
inability of the heavy-armed for rapid purſuit, and the power of a very 
ſmall force to give great annoyance, had been ſo experienced, that Mithra- 
dates, while he calculated his preſent numbers to be the beſt proportion 
for his purpoſe, might perhaps not unreaſonably have ſuppoſed them equal 
to it. He had paſſed the bottom in purſuit of the Greeks, and was already 


within Perſian bowſhot, when the newly-formed Grecian cavalry advanced 


againſt him. Contemptible as their numbers alone might have appeared, 
they were rendered formidable by the body of the targeteers following 
them running, and the whole heavy-armed phalanx moving ſteddily in ſup- 


port of theſe. The Perſians took to inconſiderate flight ; much ſlaughter 
was made of their infantry ; and, what 5 to have eſteemed 


a more important circumſtance, eighteen horſe, unable to diſengage them- 


ſelves from the bottom, were made priſoners. - The march was then pro- 
ſecuted without farther diſturbance during that day, and the army took 
its quarters for the night in a large deſerted town, which Xenophon calls 
Lariſſa, ſurrounded by a brick wall twenty-five feet thick and a hundred 


1 . 


high, raiſed on a baſement of ſtone "+. 


75 The name of a town in Media, written ex. 


actly like the name of a principal city in Thef. 
ſaly, a name familiar in Greece, has excited ſur- 


prize and inquiry, The conjecture of Bochaxt, 
approved by Le Clerc, Hutchinſon and Spelman, 
is at leaſt ingenious, and may be true. The name 


Lariſſa, tho Greek in form, ſeems clearly not of 


Grecian origin. Strabo and Stephanus mention 

ſeveral towns, in different countries, which by 

*he Greeks were called Lariſſa, but they take no 
5 | 


U 2 
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- 
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notice of Lariſſa in Media. Bochart ſuppoſes that 
the town to which Kenophon has here attributed 


that name, was the town ſpoken of by Moſes, in 


Geneſis (c. 10. v. 12.) where he ſays, A/bur built , 


Reſen, between Ninivel and Calah ; the ſame is a 
great city. The. ſituation, he obſerves, as well 


as. the ſize, agrees, and the change in the name was 


obvious for men catching Aſſyrian ſounds with 


Gxecian, cars, for if the Greeks aſked, Of hat 


town thoſe were the ruins > an Affyrian would 
| anſwar 
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Next day, by a march of above twenty miles, the army reached another 
deſerted town, ſurrounded by à ſtill more extraordinary fortification, The 
wall, fifty feet thick, was a hundred and fifty high ; of which the lower 
third was, at leaſt, faced with ſquared ſtone ; the reſt was completed with 
brick. The circuit was above twenty miles; the name Meſpila. Both 
theſe Median towns had been depopulated, ſince the transfer of the empire 
to the Perſians '*. 1 e 

On the day following, apptarances ſeemed to announce that, as the 
attempts with a fmall body, to bring the Greeks to ſurrender, had failed, 
it was reſolved to exert againſt them the united ſtrength of the formidable 
numbers which the Perfian power could ſo readily command. A very 
large army came in fight, conſiſting of the troops of Arizus, of Orontas, 
and of the king's natural brother, with. a. detachment of the king's own: 
army under Tiſſaphernes, and the whole of the fatrap's large eſcort off 
cavalry. They followed the march, and prefling at the ſame time on the: 
rear and both. flanks of the army, they plied miſſile weapons. But the 
Greeks had the ſatisfaction to find, not only that they dared not charge 
with hand-arms », but that when the effect of the Rhodian flings had 
been a little experienced, carrying farther than moſt of the Perſian bows, 
and the Greek bowmen, uſing the Scythian. manner of drawing (which: 
Xenophon has not explained) gave more efficacy than before to their ſhots,, 
Tiſſaphernes withdrew haſtily to a ſafe diſtance, and his example was as a. 


anſwer Le-R-ſen, ef Reſen. Many of the Greek 
names about the Archipelago, have, in late ages, 
we know, been corrupted. by. a miſtake exactly 
analogous. | ; | 
Cloſe to Lariſſa Xenophon deſcribes a pyramid, 
very inferior in ſize to thoſe remaining in Egypt, 
and differing much in proportions, being about one 
hundred feet ſquare at the baſe, and two hundred 


high. The comparatively very ſmall, but ſtill 


really large and coftly ftrufture, the tomb of 
Caius Sextius, at Rome, approaches, in its pro- 


portions, to the character of the Median py- 


ramid. | F 
19 The hiftory of thefe countries is ſo uncer- 


tainly known, that the attempr were equally vain 


to recencile Xenophon's account of Larifſa and 


| Mefpila with that which he gives, in the Cyro- 


pedeia, of the peaceful ſucceſſion of Cyrus to 


the Median kingdom in right of his mother, or tos 
draw from it any proof in favor of Herodotus,. 
who ſays that he acquired Media by eonqueſt. L 


wilt however juft obſerve, . that it may have been 


of importance to the Median monarchs to ſup- 
port at a great expence theſe towns, fortified,. 
with ſuch aſtoniſhing labor, on the border of the 

deſert againſt. Aſſyria, while Aſſyria was the moſt 
formidable neighbour to Media ; and, when all was- 
brought under one empire by Cyrus, the diſcon - 

tinuance mieerly. of the former attention, may 
have gone far to produce their fall. th, 

7 This is the able general: Lloyd's. term for 
what, as he obſerves, the French, whoſe affected 
phraſes have in ſuch abundance been auk wardly, 
ignorantly, and affectedly obtruded upon our. 
military vocabulary, call armes blanches | 


command 
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command to the whole army. The Perſians followed, during the reſt of 


the day, without at all preſſing the Greeks, and when theſe halted near 
ſome villages to ineamp, they retired. 

The circumſtances of this day ſeem to furniſh the reaſon hy the Perſian- 
generals choſe, and judiciouſly choſe, to ſend, at firſt, fo ſinall a portion 
of their numbers to harraſs the Grecian march. The Perſian diſcipline 
was ſo deficient, that increaſe of numbers did not give proportional in- 
creaſe of force. The thiekened ſhower of miſſile weapons ſtill, fell with 


little effect among the looſe order of the Greek light- armed; whilſt theſe 


turned upon the Perſians their ewn numberleſs arrows; and, in the 
crowded multitude, almoſt deſtitute of defenſive armour, ſcarcely a ſhot: 
failed of effect. 

Fortunately for the Greeks, the Perſians had ſo expected, by force or 
terror, to ſtop their march, that ſcarcely any meaſures were taken for, what 
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would moſt effectually have ſtopped them, the removal of neceſſaries. In 


villages through which they had already paſſed, prepared guts, fit ſor 
flings, had been found, and. lead for bullets ; and, in thoſe where they 
now arrived, an abundant fupply of corn. Halting therefore a day, they 


marched again on the morrow; when Tiſſaphernes again followed, watch-- 


ing opportunity. of advantage, and endeayoring to: harraſs ; but from ſo. 
fafe a diſtance, that little difurbance was given. 
| The remiſſneſs of the Perſians gave opportunity for the Greek generals 
to ſee, without in any conſiderable degree feeling, the defects of their 
own order of march. They had found it ſubje& to dangerous hurry and. 
derangement, when, in preſence of the enemy, bridges, or any narrows 
were to be paſſed; an inconvenience, which Xenophon's account ſhows 
to have ariſen, in great degree, from the deficiency. of the Greek tactics. 
of the age. The generals however took the beſt meaſure, perhaps that 
their circumſtances would admit, for obviating ill conſequences, by appoint- 
ing a picket of fix hundred men, formed in fix divifions, whoſe office, on 
ſuch occaſions, 142 to protect the rear, and at other times to be ready for 


any emergency 5 


n The paſſage of Xenophon,. 8 this has exerciſed: the ingenuity of critics, . literary aud 


deen abbreviated, has pes tranſlators, - and military, No iaterpretatien of it that has fallen 
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In the next day's march, the fifth march, and the ſeventh day after their 
ſeparation from the Perſians, the Greeks were cheered with the fight of 
mountain-tops, riſing above the horizon of that, hitherto-apparently endleſs 


in my way, is at all ſatisfactory; but a correc- 


tidn of the text propoſed by Spelman would re- 
move the prineipal difficulty, with no more vio- 
lence upon our preſent copies than the tranſpo- 
fition of two words, x6xov; and txwporiog, putting 


each in the other's place. This correction has 
all probability in its favor, and, without it, no 


ingenuity of the critics, in my opinion, has re- 
lieved, or can relieve, the ſentence from groſs 
abſurdity. Rk 

In the paſſage altogether, which is intereſting 
for the military reader, Xenophon has deſcribed, 
in conciſe and general terms, adapted to thoſe to 
whom the tactics of the age were familiar, a 
ſeries of complex evolutions; the reduction of the 
hollow ſquare, compoſed of about ten thouſand 
men, incumbered with their baggage in the cen- 
ter, to a column of various front, accommodated 
to the accidental circumſtances of the narrow to 


. plain, 


cline inward, as they approached the -narrow, 
ſo as to be either before or behind the baggage. 
The rear did exactly as the leading face; at leaſt 
as far as the purſuing enemy would permit; but 
the evolution gave a purſuing enemy great op- 
portunities, For the ſecurity of the Grecian 
heavy-armed, againſt either miſſile or hand wea- 
pons, depended much upon the * array” (accord- 
ing to Milton's phraſe) * of ſerried ſhields," 
which, in the courſe of fach evolutions, would be 
long diſordered, and the fhield, for the time, al- 
molt a uſeleſs incumbrance. CAD 

With this previous explanation, and if Spel- 
man's correction may be allowed, I am not 
without hope that the following tranſlation of 
the paſſage in gueſtion may be found intelligible 
and juſt. | OO; 

The Greeks were now aware that the 


© ſquare is an inconvenient order of march, when 


be. paſſed ; the reformation of the column into a an enemy follows. For when circumſtances of 


hellow ſquare; and the movemonts of a detached 
body, appointed to protect the general move- 


ments. We learn, from many paſſages of Fhu- 


cydides and Xenpphon, that the extenſion and 
reduction of the front of a body of heavy- armed 
infantry, formed in the uſual way, in line or in 
phalanx, was frequently ꝓractiſed; and, tho we 


'have no preciſe information how it was performed, 


yet its being often donc,without incouvenience, in 
the face of an enemy, ſufficiently proves that the 
method was orderly-and.good. But t:thould ſeem 
that this method was not readily applicable to the 
hollow ſquare, Xenophen's account moſt clearly 
ſhows that, when circumſtances of the ground 
required the reduction of the Front of the ſquare, 
a regular method, at leaft ſuch as the army in 
which he: commanded, could immediately prace 
tiſe, was wanting, When the circumſtan- 


ces of the ground would no longer allow - 
the leading face of the ſquare to hold its 


front intire, the center led; and the wings, fall- 


ing back irregularly, according as they felt the 


preſſure of the impediment, followed as they 
could, till the narrow was paſſed, and then ran 
up again, till irregularly, as opportunity offered, 
to form in line with the center. For the flank 
faces the buſineſs was.caſy ; they had only to in- 


„ the ground, or a bridge to be paſſed, compel to 
* narrow the front, the wings, of neceſſity, bend- 


< ing, the heavy-armed are driven out of regular 


order; they march inconveniently ; and being 
at the ſame time crowded, and their ranks and 
« files diſordered, they are incapable of effica» 
*« cious action againſt an enemy. When the de- 
« file then is paſſed, and the wings open again to, 
« wheel into line, there is neceſſarily an interyal 
«in the center, which is a diſcouraging circum. 
& ſtance to the ſoldier when the enemy follows; 
« ſo that whenever a bridge or other narrow is to 
« he paſſed, all are eager to be foremoſt, - and 
« hence increaſe of opportunity for the enemy. 
« To remedy theſe inconveniencies, the generals 
formed a picket of fix lochi, each of a hundred 
« men, with proper officerss Whenever then 
© occaſion required that the wings ſhould fall 
„ back, the picket. had its poſt in the rear, to 
t protect them during the movement;;“ (occu- 
Pying the hollow between 'them while any re- 
mained, or, if the narrowneſs of che paſs com. 
pelled the wings to cloſe) © keeping clear beyond 
them to the rear. When, as the ground then 
« would allow, the wings wheeled up into line, 
* the picket again filled the opening. If it was 
„ ſmall, the picket was formed in column of 

* enomorics ; 
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plain, over which they had now ſo long been urging their weariſcme 
way, under continual threats of attack from a purſuing cavalry, more nu- 
merous than their whole army. Ere long hills appeared, fo far projected 
from the mountain baſes, that the army ſoon entered the winding of their 

vallies. But the Perfian generals, aware that the opportunity for effective 

operation with their cavalry was gone, knew alſo the advantage to be de- 

rived from the highlands they were approaching. A large detachment of 

their foot-archers, men of the loweſt rank, were ſent forward to occupy 

the heights commanding the way ; a guard of ſoldiers of ſuperior degree 

attending, whoſe office was to inforce their exertion. Driven by ſtripes 

and the fear of death from the imperious band behind them, the Perſian 

archers preſſed in ſuch numbers, fo cloſe upon the Rhodian ſlingers and 

other Greek light-armed, as to compel them to- retire within the ſquare; - 
and then they exceedingly galled the whole army. The deficiency how-- 

ever of ſpirit, diſcipline, and military ſcience of the Perſians, afforded op- 
portunity for the Grecian generals ſoon to put an end to this annoyance. 

Fho ſo inferior in force, they might always dare to detach. They ſent 

therefore a body of targeteers to: a. height commanding that occupied by 

the enemy, and the very ſiglit ſufficed': archers,. and thoſe appointed to 
inforce their exertion, fled together. The march was then continued un- 

interrupted to a village; where fortunately was found a ſupply of wheat- 

meal and* wine, witty large ſtore of barley, collected for the ſtables of i 
the governor of the province. For the ſake of the wounded they halted if 
here three days; and, on this occaſion firſt, we find mention of ſur- | 
geons in the Grecian army: eight were, according to:Xenophon's phraſe; | G | 
now appointed. It is indeed perhaps the firſt mention of army-ſurgeons, 1 
By any extant” Grecian writer ſince Homer ;- who has attributed very high 
value to the ſervices, and very high honors. to the perſons, of the ſons of 
Z#ſculapius, in the early age of the Trojan war. 
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*-enomoties ; if larger, in celumn- of pente - 
coſtyes; if larger till, in column of lochi, ſo 
« az always to fill the interval. Thus there was 
„no longer the former confuſion in paſſing de- 
« files or bridges; the lochages'? (not, as Spel- 
man has tranflated, of the/e ſeveral companies, but 
of the. whole army) “ leading their diviſions in 


© orderly ſucceſſion; : and if a body of 1 
« armed was wanted to act anywhere upon any 
oy occaſion,” (this I think to be clearly the mean 


ing of ti Web $504. Th Tis Oahayyo, which Leun- 


clavius has totally perverted by his tranſlatian; 


Hi thalange opus effet) ** theſe were ready.“ 
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A more level country ſueceeded the firſt hills; and here the enemy re- 
newed their deſultory aflaults, fo as exceedingly to diſtreſs the Greeks, 
incumbered with their numerous wounded ; inſomuch that, after a ſhort 
march, they halted at the firſt village. Incouraged thus, the Perſian gene- 
rals, who had never yet ventured to attack the Greeks in any ſtation, re- 
ſolved to attempt it here. Opportunity, indeed, muſt ſoon be ſeized, or 
the Greeks would be among mountains, where, tho not likely to find their 
own ſafety, they would be beyond the purſuit of that cavalry, without 
which the ſatraps and generals would not follow them. The credit therefore, 
which theſe had promiſed themſelves, from carrying all the Grecian generals 
into the king's. preſence, would have been loſt; and as ſo much ſeems to have 
been completely expected from them, cenſure and deprivation of command 
might follow, ſeldom, under a deſpotic government, unattended with de- 
Privation of life, and ruin to the whole family. But they found (it is the 
obſervation of Xenophon) a wide difference between annoying a line of 
march and aſſaulting a ſtation. They advanced indeed no nearer than to 
attack with miſſile weapons. In fuch a feeble mode of aſfſault, their 
Aumbers, little availing to themſelves, - gave greater opportunity to the 
enemy, and they were repulſed walk fuch loſs that the attempt was not 
repeated. 

Nevertheleſs it behoved the Greek 3 to take every meafure ſor 
obviating or evading ſuch annoyance to their march, as that which 


they had laſt ſuffered. They had now learnt that the enemy were vehe- 


mently fearful of nightly aſſault; for which (it is again Xenophon's 
remark) a Perſian army is indeed very ill accommodated. For its 
principal force conſiſts. in cavalry, whoſe horſes are always tied at night, 


and commonly ſhackled * ; ſo that, on any call to arms, the ſoldier has 


to take off the ſhackles, to looſen the halter, to ſaddle and bridle the 


19 The general want of tenacity in the ſoil 
over the vaſt plains of Afia, refuſing efficacy to 
the European method of Picketing, ſeems to 


have occaſioned the common practice of Shack- 
ling. 


20 8 It has — generally ſuppoſed 


that a cloth or rug was all that the Greeks and 
Romans uſed, to relieve the ſeat on a horſe's 


back. Whether anything like that heavy, awk - 


ward implement, the modern oriental faddle, was 
in uſe among the antient Perſians, muſt be now 
ſo difficult to determine, that, in the abundance of 
opportunity for noticing inaccuracies in D'Ab- 
lancourt's tranſlation cf the Anabaſis, Spelman's 


cenſure on his uſe of the word /add/c, in this paſ- 


ſage, might well. have been ſpared ; eſpecially as 
the word boufing, which he has given inſtead, 


ſeems far from unobjectionable. | 
horſe, 
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Horſe, and to put on his on corſlet; things nat all done with ready cer- 
tainty, in darkneſs and under alarm. It was therefore the practice of the 
Perſian generals, in purſiling the Greeks, always to withdraw early in the 
afternoon, and to incamp not leſs than ſeven or eight miles from them, 
The Grerk generals therefore waited for. the afternoon before they would 
move; and, marching when they had aſſured themſelves that the Perſians 
were decidedly. withdrawn for the night, they put ſuch a diſtance between 
the armies that, during the next two days, they ſaw no. enemy. 
. The Perſian generals, tho totally indiſpoſed to daring meaſures, never- 
theleſs retained their anxiety. to ſtrike ſome blow which might do them 
credit, before opportunity ſhould be completely loſt. Availing themſelves 
of their knowlege of the country, they ſent forward a conſiderable force; 
and, on tha third day after the evening march, the Greeks were alarmed 
with . the ſight of a body of the enemy, on a height commanding 
the way they muſt. paſs; the army under Tiflaphernes and Ariæus 
at the ſame time preſſing on their rear. Quick deeifion. was neceſ- 
ſary. A body of targeteers, with three hundred choſen heavy-armed 
under Xenophon, puſhed for a ſummit commanding that occupied 
by the enemy. 'The Perſian generals at the ſame time ſent forward a 
detachment for the ſame purpoſe, Uſing the utmoſt exertion, the Greeks 
arrived firſt. The Perſians on the lower height then immediately fled. 
Tiflaphernes, finding his . purpoſe thus baffled, preſently changed the 
direction of his march, and the Greeks deſcended, unmoleſted, into 
u vale, waſhed by the Tigris, rich in n and abounding with. 
villages. _ 
Hitherto the 3 generals had — 7 — all w lo of the ins 
8 which the- Greeks directed their march. Here firſt villages were 
ſeen in flames. The Perſian cavalry, by a circuitous march, entered the 
vale about the ſame time with the Greeks, cut off ſome of them, ſtrag- 
gling after plunder, and ſet fire to the dwellings of the peaceful inha- 


bitants. The Greeks however vindicated to themſelves the poſſeſſion of 
the villages at which they arrived firſt, with all their contents. Various va- 
Juable ſupplies were found in them, and much . cattle in the adjoinjng 
Helds; and the generals took occaſion ta incourage the troqps with obſerv- | 
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ing, that now the Perſians evidently acknowleged their ſuperiority, for they 
made war as if the country was no longer their own. 

Nevertheleſs new and prefling difficulties occurred. Hitherto the 
march had been proſecnted along a great road, the principat communica- 
tion from Babylon to the northern. provinces, and never far from the eourſe 
of the Tigris. A new face of country now preſented itſelf ; they were; 
arrived at the foot of that vaſt ridge, which, under various names, 
ſtretehes from the Ægean fea to the Caſpian. The great northern road 
inſinuated itſelf among the mountains. But two other great roads of- 
fered : one leading eaſtward to Ecbatana and Suſa, the ordinary ſpring 
and ſummer reſidences of the great king; one weſtward, acroſs the river; 
directly to Lydia and Toma ; being apparently that by which Ariæus had 
propoſed to march, had He not ſucceeded in his negotiation for peace and 
pardon. This was the defirable road for the Greeks. But the river was 
fo deep, that the longeſt ſpear, it was found, would not reach the bottom; 
and could boats have been collected, or rafts formed, a large body of 
eavalry ſeen on the fürther bank, while the army under Tiſſaphernes 
watched: their rear, would have made the paſſage next to impracticable. 
Mountain-precipices overhanging the eaſtern bank, denied even the at- 
tempt to ſeek a paſſage higher up. Under theſe circumſtances, in a coun- 
try of which the moſt ſtender report had never yet reached Greece; the 
generals had recourſe to their prifoners. They were informed: by theſe, 
that the mountains before them were held hy the Cardoos*, a moſt 
fierce and warlike people; who, tho ſurrounded by the dominions, had 
never owned the ſovereinty of the great king : that an army of a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men had once been ſent to reduce them, and 
the current report was that not one of the number had ever returned: 


% 


man, in pronouncing the Britiſh word Wyn, be 


21 Kg From this people the modern Cur- 
dies ſeem to have derived their blood, their 
name, and their character; for which Volney and 
other travellers. may be confulted. Phe laſt ſyl- 
lable of the name has apparently been added by 
the Greeks, as neceſſary for the inffexions of their 
language. The à has been intended to repreſent 
an oriental guttural, alien to all Engliſh enuncia- 
tion, and perhaps, like the French final x, rather 
a modification of the preceding vowel than a 
clearly diſtin conſonant, Thus a ſouth Welſh- 


gins with a guttural ſound, moſt nearly repre- 
fented in Engliſh orthography by the letter g, 
whence the word is written Gwyn; and a Spa- 
niard, at leaſt a Caſtilian, endeavoring to ſpeak” 
the Engliſh words White, What, When, pronoun» 
ces nearly Gruzte, Grat, Gwen; which ſeems to 
have been alſo nearly the pronunciation of the 
old Lowland Scots, who often. wrote 9 for *. 
Engliſh 2b. 


that 
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that nevertheleſs they ſometimes were, by compact, upon good terms with 

the neighboring ſatraps, who did not diſdain to enter into treaty with 

them, and then communication was open between their country and the 
Perſian provinces : that beyond their mountains lay Armenia, an extenſive 

and very plentiful country, whence communication was ready to all 
quarters. 

After every inquiry in their power, having weighed all. circumſtances, 

the Greek generils reſolved to purſue the way into Armenia, The uſual 
animoſity of the Cardoos againſt the Perſians, it was hoped would diſpoſe 

them to friendſhip with the enemies of the Perſians. At leaſt, annoyance 

from the Perſian cavalry would be obviated ; ; and it was indeed little 

likely that Tiflaphernes would, with any part of his army, venture to fol- 

low them among the mountains. In the latter ſpeculation they were not 
deceived. Tiſſaphernes immediately turned his march; probably thinking 

that, next to having the heads of the Grecian generals to lay before the king, 

the certainty of their being ingaged among the Cardoo highlands, was of all 

things moſt deſirable for him: for, with little riſk of contradiction, he 

might now make any report of his own proweſs againſt them. Truth 
indeed, as the modern hiſtory of the Eaſt abundantly evinces, ſo hardly 

finds its way to a deſpotic throne, that the baſe circumvention of the Gre- 

cian generals may very poſſibly have been totally diſguiſed, and thoſe un- 
fortunate men may have been preſented to Artaxerxes as priſoners of 

war, honorably made, proofs of the meritorious exertion of his victorious 
. | 

Much however as the Greeks had already given up of thoſe convenien- 

cies- for the long march to the Ionian ſhore, which they might have pre- 

ſerved, had the way been friendly, it became neceſſary now ſtill farther 

to lighten their baggage. Slaves, a ſpecies of plunder unknown to modern Ana. 
European armies, were much coveted by the Grecian ſoldier. They re- 267 
quired: no cattle, like other plunder, to tranſport them; on the contrary, 
they ſerved, as cattle, to tranſport other plunder. Since their breach with 
the Perſians, the Greeks had collected numerous ſlaves, male and ſemale. 


22 Such a deception is perhaps more than un- every adminiftration of their own country; but 
travelled Engliſhmen will readily conceive poſſi- in the Eaſt it would appear familiar. | 
dle, much as many of them. are diſpcſed 40 revile | 
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For the march over the mountains it was held requiſite to abandon a large 


proportion of them. Accordingly the males were moſtly diſiniſſed, but 


chſcipline was not 3 cfful ens ies to make the 8 Þ ra with their 
women. wi 

"Advancing then among the mountains, they had the mortification to 
find every endeavor vain, for bringing the fierce Cardoos to any accommo- 
dation. Obliged to fight their way, they incountered, with little remiſ- 
fion, during ſeven. days, far greater difficulties and dangers than. 
had been experienced in the plains, from the countleſs - cavalry of 
the great king. Meanwhile, from the chill of autumnal rains, frequent 
and heavy among the bigblande, they ſuffered the more, as it ſo quickly 
followed the heats of an Afſyrian ſummer. The road, always through 
narrow defiles, often ſteep, was often commanded by precipices ; whence, 
with no other weapons than rolling fragments of rock, a few men might 
ſtop an ariny. But the Cardoos had other weapons. They gave extra- 
ordinary efficacy to their bowſhots, by a method of drawing, aſſiſted by the. 
foot, by which they diſcharged arrows three feet long, with ſuch force 
as to pierce ſhields and corftets. The Cretan bowmen. learned, from. 
their enemies, to improve their own Practice, ſo as to be highly uſe— 
ful in this paſſage ; but the Cardoo arrows were ſo above proportion for 


their bows, that they could uſe them only as darts. Nevertheleſs. 


ſcience and diſcipline, with ſuperior defenfive armour, mabled the Greeks- 
everywhere to overbear oppoſition-; and when they could reach the towns, 
which were numerous,. and all unfortified, they found good houſes and 
abundant provifions ; for the e in a Fade: She HGH well OY 
their mountains. 

Compelled thus to gent t their way, and to Hike 4 violeide what! W 
wanted, when at length they had completed the laborious and dangerous 
paſſage of the mountains, and the Armenian plain came in view, increaſed dif- 
ficulty occurred.” A deep and rapid river, waſhing the foot of the mountains, 


croſſed the road. On the farther bank, a Perſian ariny appeared, prepared 


to diſpute the paſſage: It was commanded by the ſatrap Orontas, who, by 
another road, had reached his ſatrapy before them. The Cardoos, with 
ſharpened animoſity, having followed their march, were gathered on the 
belghts behind, ready. at the ie moment, to fall upon their rear. 
While 
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While the Greek generals were at the greateſt loſs to chuſe among the 


difficulties before them; a more favorable ford than that lying in the direct 
courſe of the great road, was, by meer accident, diſcovered at no great 
diſtance, and unguarded. Without hefitation they proceeded to profit 
from it, and the firſt diviſion of the army had no ſooner paſſed, than 


the Perſians began to fly. It appears probable that the ſatraps 
had promiſed themfelves and their troops' an eaſy victory, over the 


ſmall remains of the Grecian army which might eſcape, if indeed any 
ſhould eſcape, the Cardoo arms. The. fight of their numbers, not 


fenſibly diminiſhed, and the -obſervation that the fierce highlanders feared-. 
to attack them, even with miſſile weapons, till more than half their force 
had croſſed the river, ſeem to have occaſioned the panic which urged the 
whole Perſian army to fly; ſo profuſely, that the very ſmall body of the Grecian. 
cavalry purſuing, ſupported only by the targeteers, took a conſiderable part 


of the baggage. The rear diviſion of the Greeks, which the Cardoos, 


watching the favorable moment, at length attacked, was commanded by - 
Xenophon ; who, in relating his precautions to evade, and his efforts to 
check their aſſaults, confefles that their activity, boldneſs, and ſkill were 
highly diſtreſſing; and, tho the loſs altogether was not great, they did 


more execution than all the ſatrap's army. 


The hazardous paſſage of the mountains and the river being thus for- 


tunately effected, one enemy left: behind, unfit indeed to act in a plain, 
and the. other which in the plains ſhould have bcen formidable, flying be- 
fore them, the Greeks proſecuted their march ſixteen or eighteen miles 
uninterrupted, over a fine champain country, of gentle riſe and fall, ap- 
pearing ſingularly to incite habitation and cultivation, yet without a 


dwelling to be ſeen -;. all was waſte through the inability or neglect of the 


Perſian government to protect its ſubjects againſt the inroads of the Cardoos. 


In the evening they reached a large village, where, to their great advan- 
tage, they found farther proof of Perſian ſupineneſs. Tho it was the lets. 
likely. to be forgotten, or neglected, as the ſatrap had a palace there, it 


abounded with proviſions ;.as if purpoſely leſt for their preſent reſreſlunent, 
and future ſupply. i 


Five 
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Five days then they procecded, expecting always oppoſition, but finding 
Rone. On the ſixth, arriving at the river Teleboas, which divides Eaſtern 


from Weſtern Armenia, they ſaw the farther bank occupied by an army 


commanded by Teribazus, governor of the latter, who ſeemed pre- 
pared to diſpute their entrance into his country. Soon however it became 
evident that the hope of ſucceſs in open conteſt with ſuch a force of 
Grecian heavy-armed, which had been abandoned in the center of the 
empire, under the monarch's eye, was not reſumed in that diſtant province. 
A meſſage of peace ſoon arrived from Teribazus, with a propoſal that, if 
they would abſtam from uſeleſs devaſtation within his government, not 


only their paſſage ſhould be unmoleſted, but they ſhould be allowed to 


take neceſſary proviſions, Such a propoſal was accepted gladly, and a 
treaty, of which it was the baſis, was quickly concluded. 3 
The march of the next three days was then as through a friendly 

cauntry ; tho Teribazus followed with his army, at no great diſtance, 
watching their motions. But, in a ſmall variation of latitude, mounting 
gradually from the burning flats of Meſopotamia; little raiſed above the 
Indian ocean's tide, to the lofty plains among which the Tigris and Euphrates 
have their ſources, they experienced a violent change of climate; a change 
apparently unforeſeen, when, on the ſouthern fide of the mountains, 
they burned their tents. While they ſlept, unſheltered, on the ground, 
ſo heavy a ſnow fell as to bury men and cattle, Wood fortunately 
abaunded, with which they made large fires. Olive oil, which in Greece 


vas commonly uſed to relieve the inconveniences, equally of exceſſive cold 


and exceſſive heat, the ſevere winters of Armenia denied; but oils of 
bitter almonds, ſeſame, and turpentine ſupplied the deficiency ; or, if 
theſe failed, the abundance of lard was a reſource which the Greeks did 


not ſpurn at for copious unction of their whole bodies. In other points 


they were plentifully ſupplied; the Armenian villages abounding not only 
with neceſſaries, but luxuries; not only with corn and meat, but variety 
of pulſe, dried fruits, and wines old and flavored. 

All circumſtances conſidered, their condition ſeemed now even fortu- 
nate; when the neceſſity of diſpenſing with the regularity of a camp, for 


the ſake of ſhelter among unfortified villages, produced an untoward 
| change. 
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change. The authority of the generals, ſcarcely ſufficing always to in- 
force due order in the aſſembled army, could not inforce regular conduct 
in ſcattered quarters; and, againſt the faith of the treaty, ſome houſes 
were, in meer wantonneſs, ſet on fire, at the time of marching in the morn- 
ing, by thoſe who had profited from their ſhelter during the night. This 
was probably among the circumſtances which ſtimulated Teribazus, inſtead 
of longer following the Greeks, to advance before them, and eccupy the 
heights commanding a defile which they muſt paſs. A priſoner fortu- 
natcly gave information of this eircumſtance, and a diſpoſition was made 
for driving the Perſians from the commanding ground. The Perſians 
however fled, before aſſault reached them, leaving their camp, with the 
pavilion. of Teribazus, and all its furniture, the filver-footed bed, the 
table plate, and many of the houſehold ſlaves, the eaſy prey of the victors. 
The regard for truth which Xenophon. generally evinces, the candor. with 


which he often declares the crimes of his fellowcountrymen, even thoſe in 


which, as we ſhall find, he was compelled to take a leading part, juſtly 
intitle him to our general credit ; yet it muſt be confeſſed that his narrative 
rather ſtammers here; and if. Teribazus was pertidious, as Xenophon affirms, 
he certainly took his meaſures very ill. | 

Thus. eafily as they diſpoſed of the Perkan forces that would have 
oppoſed them, the Greeks now found new and moſt formidable difficulties 
to incounter. In Eaſtern Armenia, according to the information which. 
Xenophon obtained, they had croſſed the Tigris near its ſource. They 
now approached- the head of the Euphratcs ; and while winter ſtill ad- 
vanced, and they ftill. gradually. aſcended to a higher level of ground, a 
very diſadvantageous change of country occurred. For three days march. 
all was deſert ;. the ſnow, generally ſi fix feet deep, had blotted out all roads: 
the northwind, always extremely ſharp, often blew violently. Guides 
were procured. from the villages without difficulty ; but proviſions failed, 
and wood became ſcarce. The Greeks, unpractiſed in. ſuch climates, 
ſeem not to have obtained information from the natives how to manage 
their fires, or to profit from the ſhelter which ſnow itſelf may afford. In 
traverſing the ſnowy deſerts of America, the firſt buſineſs, where it is 
propoſed to halt. for. the night, is to clear a ſpace for each fie, ſufficient 
| | ta 
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to contain the party thut is to ſleep around it. The ſnow then diſſolves 
little, and the party reſt on the ground, warmed by the fire, and ſheltered 
Anab.l. 4 dom all wind. But the Greeks difcovered the depth of the ſnow only by 


e its melting, where they made their fires on it; and on the ſnow itſelf they 
laid themſelves to reſt, expoſed to the bitter blaſt. Marching, and thus 
4.97 10. halting, they ſuffered nearly alike. Some loſt their toes, ſome their eyes; 


many flaves, and even ſome of the Greeks, died of cold and hunger. The 

baggage- cattle of courſe ſuffered, and many periſhed. 
In this extraordinary country, in-the latitude of the fineſt. climates, the 
rigor of an arctic winter drove the inhabitants to the ſame reſources which 
25.3923 are familiar in Siberia and Tartary. They formed their houſes under 
ground, and there men and cattle herded together. Nevertheleſs the 
produce of the country was not niggardly. In fome villages, where the 
Greeks at length-arrived, they found proviſions abounding ; meat of various 
kinds, fowls, and wheaten bread. Wane, as in the lower country,” the cli- 
mate denied; but the people conſoled themſelves with beer, which Xeno- 
phon commends, under the name of barley-wine. Altogether the Greeks 
found fo advantageous a change of their condition here, that Xenophon, 
.cvidently from'his feelings on the occaſion, ſpeaks of it as a land of luxury. 
"The inhabitants, ſecluded from communication, believed their confident 
afſertion that they were! the king's troops, and treated them with the utmoſt 
. 6 f. l. kindneſs and reſpect. Here therefore they reſted eight days, to prepare 


for new futigue. - 
During this halt, Xenophon refided ; in the 13008 of the chief TOTO or 


magiſtrate of one of the villages, with whoſe behaviour he was much 


Tatisfied. When the army moved again, this man was taken as a guide, 
and his fon as a hoſtage for his fidelity. 'The march then being proſe- 
cuted three days, and no habitation ſeen, while men and cattle ſuffered 
much, Cheiriſophus, impatient, imputed to the guide the purpoſe of 
-avoiding the villages ; and refuſing credit to his aſſertion, that the country 
neceſſarily to be traverſed was uninhabited, in anger ſtruck him, The 
man ſo felt the indignity, that, tho his ſon remained in the hands of the 
Greeks, he left them the following night, and was ſeen no more. Xeno- 


"a expreſſes himſelf much hurt by this Spartan brutality and its conſe- 
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quenee. | He adds howeyer that it was the only occaſion, during the whole 


march, on which he had any difference with Cheiriſophus. 

The army ſoon after reached the Phaſis, whoſe courſe, for ſeven days, 
directed the march a. Diverging then, in two days more it reached the de- 
files leading, from the lotty plains of Armenia, to the lower country ſpreading 
between the Caſpian and Euxine feas. Here the warriors of three fierce tribes, 
the Phaſians, Chalybs, and Taoes, none owning the great king's alle- 

giance, were aſſeinbled to diſpute the paſſage. Stratagem however, with 
ſuperior arms and ſuperior. diſcipline, inabled the Greeks to force their 
way, with little loſs. The defiles being paſſed, oppoſition ceaſed, and, 
in the plain beyond, villages. were found, abundantly. ſtored with pro- 
viſions for preſent ſupply. But, in a march of ſive days afterward, no food 
could be obtained: the Taocs had removed everything to ſtron g holds 
on the bills, and the Grecks were reduced to the ſad neceſſity of adding 
ſlaughter to robbery for ſubliſtence. . It may be feared that mild methods 


were not duly tried, for bringing the rude people to an accommodation: 
One of their ſtrong holds was ftormed ; and ſuch was the abhorrence, 


among the unfortunate families who held it, of falling into the power of the 


Greeks, that, when reſiſtance was found vain, the women threw their 
own children down the ſteeps, and then, with the men, precipitated them- 
ſelves. An Arcadian lochage, /Eneas of Stymphalia, endeavoring to ſtop 
one whoſe dreſs ſeemed to mark ſuperior rank, was dragged down the pre- 
cipice with him, and they periſhed together. 

The cattle, thus acquired, ſupported the Greeks. in traverſing, during op: en 
days, the country of the Chalybs ; a people diſtinguiſhed, , among the 
Aſiatics, by their ſuperior armour, adapted to cloſe fight, and by their 
courage to ingage in cloſe fight. This people had removed everything from 
the villages, and it was not till after proceeding four days through the. more 
level territory of the Scythinians, that the Greeks found a freſh ſupply. 
After four days march again, they arrived at Gymnias, a large aud wealthy 
city. It is remarkable that only ene town of ſuch a deſcription, Opis 
en the river Phyſcus in Media, bas occurred in the whole length of 


the chpitira the accounts of antient and modern 
travellers ſeem to explain ſufficiently why an ex- 
guide, who deſerted, had purpoſely miſled the perienced, Intelligent, and faithful guide wouid 
Greeks, and that they continued long to wander prefer a circuitous- road. That of Tournefort, 
out of their way. Xenophon furniſhes no ſuf. quoted in the next note, may alone vindicate the 
Mt ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and, on probability of Xenophon s narrative. 
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The author of the differtation on the geo- 
graphy of the Anabaſis, has ſuppoſed that the 
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way from Sitace.in Meſopotamia to this place. We read only of vil- 


lages; meaning apparently towns inhabited ſolely by huſbandmen, with the 


few artificers neceſſary to huſbandry. Here fortunate] y was found a dif- 
- poſition to prefer peaceful accommodation to the chance of war. The 


cehief, or governor, furniſhed the Greeks: with a guide; and, by the ſame 


f. 19. 


c. 8. f. 1-6. 


meaſure, relieved his people from gueſts: whom they feared, and revenged 
them on neighbours whom they hated ; for, the guide, in purſuance of his 
inſtructions, conducted the Greeks through a country which he incouraged 
them to plunder, and even urged them to burn and deſtroy. He had in- 
gaged, at the peril of his- life, to ſhow them the ſea in five days, and he 
made his word good. From a hill, on the fifth day, the Euxine was. 
diſtinctly ſeen.” A ſhout of j joy was immediately raiſed by the leading 


- divifion, which was preſently repeated by thoſe next in the line; while 


the rear, ignorant of what the growing tumult meant, apprehended an 
eneniy in front, and danger more than common. Preffing, however, for- 
ward, to give the aſſiſtange that might be wanting, they preſently. diflin- 
guiſhed the reiteration of the cheering words: © the ſea the ſea.” Joy then 
filled every eye; congratulations flowed from every lip; and, in the tu- 
mult of gladneſs, without waiting for orders or regular permiſſion, all 
fedulouſly employed themſelves in collecting ſtones, with which a large 
barrow was quickly raifed, as a monument of the happy event. Want of 


generous gratitude was not among the national vices. of the Greeks. 


The guide was liberally rewarded. A horſe, a ſilver cup, a Perſian dreſs, 


were preſented to him, with ten. daries in money, and, at his particular 


requeſt, many rings. He then. pointed out a village at a diſtance, which 
would afford commodious quarters, gave directions for the way forward, 
through the country of the Macrons, and i in the evening took his leave. 
Next day a circumſtance occurred, in another manner indicating tho 
approach of the army to the ſphere of Grecian communieation and com- 
merce. While the advanced guard were felling fome trees, to facilitate 
the paſſage. of a river, a body of the Macrons approached, to oppoſe it. 
Orders were not yet given for meaſures to force the way, when a targeteer 
of the Grecian army came to:Xenophon, and told him © he had overheard the 
© enemy's converſation, and underſtood their language; in ſhort, that cir- 
© cumſtances altogether gave him to believe theirs to be his native country; 
a for, tho long ligce free, he bad E's been. imported. to Athens as a 
dave. 
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* ſlave. If, therefors, he might be permitted, he would del to them.“ The 
Macrons readily liſtened to a man ſpeaking their own language; and, being 
told that the Greeks deſired their friendſhip, and were enemies to the king 
of Perſia; they inſtantly laid aſide all appearance of animoſity.” A treaty, 
preſently coneluded, was ratified by the exchange of à Grecian for a 
Macron ſpear, and ſome invocations of their reſpective deities. The 
barbarians then aſſiſted ſedulouſly in felling trees and clearing the way, 
mixed without reſerve in the Grecian camp, and, in a march of three days 
through their country, providing the beſt market it could readily. afford, 
conducted the army to the Colchian mountains. R 
Treaty with the Colchians being either neglected 0 or ſling.” 2 0 
effort of ſome difficulty and hazard here became neteſſary. But againſt 
ſuperior arms and diſcipline, directed by ſuperior ſcience, the numbers 
and bravery of barbarians, tho ſeconded. by very advantageous ground, 
as uſual failed; and, in two days. more, the army reached; the firft great 
object of its wiſhes, a Grecian town, Trapezus, now vulgarly Trebizond, 
on the ſhore of the Euxine ſea. At this place, a large and flouriſhing 
commercial ſettlement from Sinopè, itſelf a colony from Miletus, they 
found that friendly reception which, from thoſe claiming the ſame anceſtry, 
ſpeaking the ſame language, acknowleging the ſame religion, tho uncon- 
nected in civil government, they had promiſed themſelves. Here therefore, 
as for their firſt arrival in a territory inttinſieally friendly, they performed 
ſacrifices, vowed to the ſuppoſed guides of their march, Proteing J upiter and 
Hercules. Games, in the Grecian manner, were added; horſeraces, foot- 
races, wreſtling, boxing and the pancratium. Thus they propoſed at the 
ſame time to celebrate their own adventure, to entertain their kind hoſts, 
and to ſhow farther their ir reſpect and gratitude to the eee 
| ws TOR SECTION, 


Tournefort, was to be found to bur; even alc 
baſhaw could have no victuals dreffed that day. 
From Trebizond thus far (a journey of five days) 
the country bore à hear reſemblance to the Alps 
and Pyrenees. Even in deſcending the mountains, 


24 The Greeks dalle t brdugg Armenia in 
midwinter. Tournefort ſer out from Treb.zond 
for Erzerum, the modern capital of Armenia, in 
the train of the baſhaw vf that place, toward mid. 
Tummer. Even at that ſeaſon the baſhaw took a 


circuitous way, as the more commodious and leſs 
rugged. On the ſeventh of June nevertheleſs 
they paſſed over bare mountains, with ſnow on 
the ground; the cold ſevere; the fog ſo thick 
that they could not ſee 'one-another four paces 
off; and even in the valley, in which they halred 
for the night, not a ſtick, nor even a cowſlot, favs 


on the ſouthern' fide, the way was throngh nar- 
row, barren, woodleſs valleys, infpiring, accord- 
ingto Tournefort's exprefiion, nothing but melan- 
choly. It was not till the tenth or eleventh days 
march, in that favorable ſeaſon, with all the ad- 
Vaniawes That a baſhaw, going in peace to take 
poſſeſſion ot ſis government, cbuld comming, 

that 
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II was not eaſy to perſuade the multitude that, when once Us arrived 
on Grecian ground, any conſiderable dangers or difficulties could necef- 
ſarily interfere with their progreſs to Greece. But their numbers, hitherto ſo 
important for their preſervation, became now their hindrance. One or two, 
or perhaps a hundred of them, might readily have found conveyance by 
ſea. But how, at Trapezus, veſſels could be collected for tranſporting 
all, and how, in the interval, ſo large an addition to the population of a 
town, with fo ſinall a territory, could be ſubſiſted, were matters apparently 
not within calculation. On the contrary, for a ſmall party to paſs by land, 
to any point of the connected line of Grecian: colonies, was perhaps im- 
poſſible; yet their united ſtrength might probably command its way, tho 
far through a hoſtile country, mountainous and difficult, with a few Gre- 
oian ſettlements only, at wide diſtances, on the coaſt. The ſoldiers, 
however, alive to the impreſſion of paſt fati gues and perils, were thought- 
leſſly eager for the paſſage by ſea. I am tired,” ſaid” one, of eternally 
collecting my neceflaries, walking, running, marching in, rank and file, 
mounting guards, and fighting. With the ſea before us, why ſhould. 
© we not uſe the advantage, and proceed the reſt of our way, like Ulyſſes, 
« 'fleeping, to Greece This improvident ſpeech. was received with gene- 
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40. Roam to Trebizond, zccorting to Tour- 


that ey — * abou fertile fields, 3 in 9 * 


various grains were cultivated-; and net till the. 


wwelfth day that they reached Erzerum. Snow 
had fallen at Erzerum on the firſt of June. At 


midſummer, fer an hour after ſupriſe, the cold was 
fo ſharp there as to benumb the hands and incapa- 


citate them for writing, tho the midday heat was 


Inconvenient, even to a Languedocian. Not a tree 


nor a buſh is to be ſeen arcund Erzerum : fir, 
brought a two or three days journey, is the only 
wood known for burning.» the common fewel is 
cowdung; of the effe& of which upon his victuals, 


and the ſmell everywhere, Tournefort ve hement- 


ly complains. Voy. au Levant, Lettre 18. 
Je appears from every account likely that the 


direct way from the Armenian plains to Trapezus 


them by a circuitous, indeed, but the moſt favor- 


nefort, is, by the ſhorteſt way, for s ſingle- man, 
in the favorable ſeaſon, only a five days journey) 
would have been impracticable for the Grecian- 
army, and that it was neceſſary to diverge eaſt - 
ward, e e to the north, has a much 


N. 481 


paid ol while be remained with the e exe- 


cuted, his office faithfully and ably;, conducting 


able, and, at that ſeaſon, for ſuch an army, the 
only practicable way. 

25: Referting to Homer's deſcription i in the thir- 
teenth book of the Odyfley, v. 116. | 
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ral applauſe 3 and Cheiriſophus, a well-meaning and zealous, but not an 
able officer, confirmed the impreſſion, by exciting hope that he could give 
practicability to the propoſal : * Anaxibius,' he ſaid, who, I am inform- 
* ed, now commands the Lacedzmonian fleet, is my friend, and if you 
< will commiſſion me, I think I can bring both tranſports to carry, and 
© triremes to convoy you.“ This was deciſive : the ſoldiers, who, in the 
deficiency of eſtabliſhed ſubordination, had been ſummoned by their gene- 
rals to common debate upon the occaſion, Rely voted that Chei- 
riſophus ſhould go without delay. 

lt remained then for Xenophon, the other generals little aſſiſting in dif- 
ficult circumſtances,. to provide that the army ſhould have ſubſiſtence, ane: 


to preſerve in it that order and diſcipline, without which it would riſk to 


become a nuiſance to. friends or a prey to enemies. Few had wherewithal 
to buy neceſſaries in the Trapezuntine market, nor could. the Trape- 


barbarians ſeemed the only reſource; and unde: ſanction of the com- 


mon Grecian tenet, that, againſt thoſe to whom they were bound by 


no compact, they were by no moral or religious law forbidden any vio- 
lence, it was put in practice without ſcruple; at the propoſal of Xeno- 
phon himſelf, and under regulations of his propoſal. At firſt this nefarious 
expedient was ſucceſsful ; but repeated loſſes taught the barbarians to ſecure 
their property, and. revenge themſelves. on the robbers.. A maroding party, 
conſiſting, of. two lochi, was moſtly cut off; Clænetus, the commanding 
lochage, fell ; and the ſlaughter was altogether greater perbaps than, in any 
one action, the army had yet ſuffered. Nothing. was now any. more to 
be found within ſuch a diſtance that the expedition could be completed in 
a day; for the guides furniſhed by. the Trapezuntines, inſtructed in the 
conſiderations neceſſury for. the welfare of their town, avoided the nearer 
tribes, whoſe friendſhip had been cultivated, or was defirable, . and.. led 
the parties: to the more. diſtant, who were either hoſtile, or. whoſe. diſ- 
poſition. the Trapezuntines little regarded. Thus without advancing, 
the Greeks underwent- the fatigues. and dangers of a march through an 
enemy's country. Vet: the neceſſity was urgent for continuing; the. practice; 
and giving it, if poſſible, increaſed efficacy. Intelligence therefore being 
obtained of a ne hold in the mountains, where the tribe eſteemed the moſt 
warlike of the coaſt had collected their cattle, Xenophon put himſelf at the 
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headof half the army, and, not without riſk of defeat and deſtruction, equal ts 
any undergone in the whole expedition, ſtormed it, and led off the booty. 
The ſtore thus iniquitouſly acquired was however nearly exhauſted, and 
where to procure another ſupply nobody could tell, while the return of 
Cheiriſophus, and intelligence from him, remained equally in vain ex- 
pected. Xenophon, always fearing that veſſels for tranſporting fo large 
an army could not be procured, had propoſed fending requiſitions to the 
Grecian towns on the coaſt, to repair the roads communicating between 
them, for the purpoſe of facilitating the march, if to march ſhould at laſt 


become neceſſary; but the ſoldiers would not then hear of marching, or 


give their ſanction to anything that might promote the purpoſe. Of his 
own authority, nevertheleſs, he ſent to recommend the meaſure to the 
magiſtrates, urging the inconvenience that might ariſe from the delay of ſo 
large an army in their narrow territorics ; and general attention was paid 
to his recommendation. A propoſal to preſs veſſels for the trauſport- 
ſervice had been better received by the army, and a penteconter, borrowed 
from the Trapezuntines for the purpoſe, was committed to Dexippus, a a 
Lacedzemonian. But this man immediately betrayed the truſt, ſailed for 
the Helleſpont, and leſt the deceived army to account to the Trapezun- 
tines for the loſs of their veſſel. Theſe nevertheleſs lent a triaconter, 
one of the ſmalleſt veſſels uſed as ſhips of war by the Greeks, having 
only thirty oars. Polycrates, an Athenian, appointed commander, was dili- 
gent and ſucceſsful; many veſſels were preſſed, and the cargoes ns 
landed at Trapezus, were preſerved for the owners. 
The evident neceſſity for moving was now become ſuch that none any 
longer refuſed or heſitated. An eſtimate being made of what the veſſels 
collected might carry, it was preſently agreed that, under the two oldeſt 
generals, Philefius and Sophznetus, all who had pafled their fortieth year 
ſhould be indulged with conveyance by ſea, together with the fick, the 
many women and children, and the heavy baggage ; and 'that the reſt 
ſhould march by land. The road, through the fortunate precaution of 
Xenophon, was already prepared ; the marching and the navigating divi- 
fions moved together, and, on the third day, met again at Ceraſus, an- 
other ſettlement of the Sinopians, on the Euxine ſhore; the place to which 
Europe owes the cherry, the natural produce of the ſurrounding hills; firſt 
carried to Italy by Lucullus, the Roman conqueror of the country, above 
three 
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three hundred and thirty years after the expedition of Cyrus; thence, within 


little more than a century, naturalized in Britain, and ſtill, wherever it has 


ſpred, bearing in its name the memorial of its origin. 
On xeiſſembling at Ceraſus the army was muſtered, and the heavy- 


armeg, were found to be ſtill eight thouſand ſix hundred, remaining out of 


about ten thouſand. It is certainly matter for wonder, that no greater loſs 
was ſuffered from the various enemies incountered ; but what, with thoſe 
who have the care of armies, infinitely more deſerves the conſideration, is 
that, in ſuch a ſervice, without even ordinary conveniencies, without tents, 
without ſtores, paſſing through changes of climate the moſt violent, tho 
ſome had been frozen to death, ſcarcely any had periſhed by fickneſs **. 
The delay at Trapezus had given. opportunity to diſpoſe advantageouſly 
of the ſlaves, taken in the courſe of the march. It ſeems to have been a 
principal object of the traffic of theſe diſtant ſettlements, on barbarian ſhores, 
to ſupply Greece with ſlaves; and there ſeems too much reaſon to ſear 


that, opportunity exciting cupidity, cattle and corn were not alone ſought -- 


in the various: excurſions from Trapezus, but the wretehed barbarians, 
when they could be caught, were themſelves taken, and expoſed in the 
Trapezuntine market. The ſpoil, which muſt have been moſtly collected 
fince the circumvention of the generals, was now of large amount, ariſing- 
chiefly from the ſale or ranſom of priſoners. At Ceraſus it was divided, and, 
according to cuſtom; a tenth was committed to the generals, to be diſ- 

poſed of in offerings to- the gods ; . to the Delphian Apollo and 


the Epheſian Diana. 


As, in approaching Greece, apprehenſion of dangers and difficulties wore; 


away, a careleffnefs, approaching to. ſcorn, of diſcipline and ſubordination, 
grew: the generals were regarded, only as attention to them was neceſſary 
either to profit or ſafety. The eve of departure from Cerafus, therefore, 
after a ſtay of ten days, was choſen by a profligate band, collected by a. 
profligate lochage, for an attempt to plunder a village of friendly barba- 
rians in the neighborhood. Meaſures however were ſo ill taken, that the 
outrage was ſucceſsfully reſiſted, and the lochage himſelf killed, with 


2 Xenophon” S ſummary. detail, if it may be ſo ſick neſs. The paſſage may perhaps be moſt nearly. 


called, of the loſs, 1s remarkable : 0. & camo tranſlated thus: The reft periſhed by enemies and 


amwovlo brd WoAruiuy, Ad. XI, v il Tic 1670s ſnow, and perbaps a few by. fichneſs. 
as if he was hardly certain that any. had diad ot. | 
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many ef his affociates. But the barbarians, alarmed even at {their own 
ſucceſs, fent three of their elders to Ceraſus, to complain of the injury 
-attempted againſt them, to deprecate revenge apprehended for the unpre- 
meditated ſlaughter made im their neceflary defence, and to offer, what 


they knew Grecian prejudices made important, the bodies of the Alain for 
burial. The marching diviſion of the army was atready gone when they 


arrived ; but the Ceraſuntines aſſuring them that the injurious attack had 


been the - unapproved meaſure only of ſome worthleſs individuals, they 
would have followed by ſea to the next Grecian town on the coaſt, rather 
than appear deficient in-compliment-and apology to the generals and army. | 
Unfortunately the miſcreants, who had fled from the victorious barbarians, 
were ſtill in Ceraſus. Learning what was going forward, and fearing juſt 
xengeance, their reſource was to excite a tumult, in which the unfortunate 
elders were ſtoned to death; and as an inflamed multitude is not guided 
by reaſon, paſſion took new objects, the generals themſelves were alarmed, 
and ſome · of the Ceraſuntines periſhed before quiet could be reſtored. 
Theſe however were the actions of a profligate few, or an impaſſioned 


multitude, diſowned and reprobated by the generals, and, in any moment 


of reflection, by the greater part of the army; whoſe principles of huma- 
nity and morality nevertheleſs, as we become more acquainted with them, 
will not riſe in our eſtimation. Soon after quitting Ceraſus, the marching 
diviſion entered a .country · of uncommonly rugged mountains, occupied by 
an independent hord, the Moſyneeks, with complexions ſingularly fair, and 
manners ſingularly uncouth. The diſſentions of this people among 
themſelves principally facilitated the march; which one tribe had no 
ſooner reſolved to oppoſe, -than another became diſpoſed to favor. 
Thus, in a paſlage of eight days, the Greeks found means to obviate 
oppoſition. Equally unreſiſted, they croſſed the ſtill loftier mountains 
of the Chalybs, ſubjects of the Moſyneeks, and employed by them in 
working the ſteel, the valuable produce of their rugged ſoil. Deſcend- 
ing then into the more champain country of the Tibarenes, they were 
met by heralds, bearing preſents, the pledges of hoſpitality. But 
peace here loſt its charms. The generals themſelves had obſerved 
Fom the heights, with longing eyes, that the villages of the Tibarenes 
were in aſſailable ſituations ; ; and plunder, and gratification to the 
diſhoneſt deſires of their troops, were immediately propoſed. The 

1 offered 
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offered preſents were therefore rejected; for acceptance would have in- 
gaged them in compact with the givers; and this would have in- 
gaged the gods in oppoſition to the robbery, for which, on the contrary, 
they hoped to obtain divine approbation and favor, Sacrifice was accord- 
ingly reſorted to, but the ſymptoms were adverſe : more victims were im- 
molated, but in vain. The augurs were unanimous in declaring that the 
gods totally diſapproved war with the Tibarenes. 

Between two writers, ſo near together in all other points as Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon, the difference appears extraordinary, which we find in 
their manner of ſpeaking of the religion of their age, and particularly of the 
reputed ſcience of divination, which was ſo intimately connected with the 
religion. Thucydides, a man evidently of very ſerious and generally juſt 
thought on religious and moral ſubjects, never ſhows any faith in pretenſions 
to prophecy, nor attributes any conſequence to a ſacrifice. On the contrary, 
Xenophon is continually holding out the importance of various ceremo- 
nies, eſpecially ſacrifice, and avowing implicit credit in that ſcience which 
pretended, from the ſymptoms of victims killed in ſacrifice, from dreams, 
and from various occurrences in nature, to learn the will of the gods, 
and to foretel future events. It is hazardous to undertake to ſay for another 
what he thought, which he has not ſaid, on a ſubject on which he has ſaid 


much; but ſome paſſages in the writings of Xenophon ſeem to afford ground - 


for ſuppoſing, that the ſtrong feeling he had of the want of ſome check upon 
the paſſions of men, which the religion and morality of his age did not 
offer, led him to value a ſuperſtition which might be employed to the moſt 
ſalutary purpoſes, and to carry the profeſſion of his belief ſometimes rather 
beyond the reality. On more than one occaſion we find cauſe to ſuſpect 
his influence among the prophets and augurs of the Cyreian army ; and 
indeed if ever deceit might be allowed, to prevent evil, it would do credit 
to the ſcholar of Socrates, in the buſineſs of the Tibarenes ; for, appa- 
rently, nothing but the advantage made of a ſalutary ſuperſtition, could 
have preſerved the property of that unoffending people from plunder, their 
perſons from ſlavery, and probably many lives from flaughter. The augurs, 


not preaching any purer morality than the army profeſſed, not holding as 


any general rule that unoffending men might not, without offence to the 
n be plundered, inſlaved, or r murdered, but meerly inſiſting that the 
Vor. III. 5 gods 
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gods denied their approbation in the exiſting eircumſtances,” the preſents 
of the Tiharenes were at length aceepted. The army then proceeded peace- 
ably through their country, and in two days arrived at Cotyora, a third 


| Grecian colony from Sinope, with a port on the Euxine ſea. 


Whether ill report had preceded them to Cotyora, or what elſe was the- 
eauſe, they found there ſomething very different from the hoſpitality ex- 
pected, and hitherto experienced, from Grecian towns. Admiſſion, even 
for their ſick, was denied; a market, even without the walls, was refuſed. 
Plunder thus became a neceſſary reſource ;. and the farms of the Cotyorites, 
and the villages of the neighboring Paphlagonians, ſuffered. But the con- 
duct of thoſe who, directed the counſels of the Cotyorites (we find it at- 
tributed to the Sinopian ſuperintendant) appears. to have been remiſs as. 


it was illiberal. Without violence (as far as our information goes), the. 


range. Spacious plains followed, but interſected by four large rivers, of which 


troops found opportunity to enter the town. Im: nediately poſſeſſion was. 


taken of the gates, to inſure the freedom of future ingreſs and egreſs, and- 


quarters were required for the fick ; but the reſt of the army remained. 
incamped without the walls, and no farther force was put upon the peo-. 
ple. Information quickly communicated to Sinope,. brought a, deputation, 
thence to the army, and a friendly accommodation followed. It, was. 
agreed that the ſick ſhould remain in quarters, that a market ſhould be 
provided, and. that veſſels ſhould be furniſhed, for tranſporting the army | 
to Heracleia, the next Grecian town beyond Sinope, and the moſt eaſterly on. 
the coaſt, independent of that city. Heracleia was a colony from Megara.. 
This arrangement fortunately prevented. hoſtilities, threatened between 
Greeks and Greeks, but did not inable the ſoldiers. without money to. 
profit from the market provided. Tho the farms of the Cotyorites there- 
fore were ſpared, plunder was continued among the Paphlaganian villages.. 
But this was not tamely borne : not only. ſtragglers from the camp were 
eut off, but nightly alarm was ſometimes extended to the camp itſelf. 
During this awkward leiſure, while the tranſports were waited for, inquiry 
was made about the way by land through Paphlagonia :. but accounts were 
far from incouraging to attempt the march. Weſtward of Heracleia a very lofty. 
range of mountains, extending far inland, ends in precipices againſt the ſea. 
One only practicable road, through moſt. hazardous defiles, traverſed this 


the 
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| N | 
the Halys and Parthenius were not fordable. The country was united 


under one prince, who, with a hundred thouſand men at his orders, his 
cavalry the beſt in Aſia, had dared refuſe obedience to the commands of 
the great king. 
Such being the formidable obſtacles to the lies by ind, while means b 
fob procuring ſufficient veſſels for the tranſport by ſea were yet doubtful, the 
tucceſsful example of thoſe Greeks, who, from ſmall beginnings, had raifed Anav. 1. f. 
thoſe flouriſhing colonies on the Euxine ſhores, ingaged the conſideration * ; 
of Xenophon. What advantages would not be open for ſuch a force as 
that of the Cyreian army (for by that name it became now diſtinguiſhed 
among the Greeks) could its united exertions be directed to the eftabliſh- 
ment of a colony? Thofe whom home invited, might eaſily find their 
paſſage by ſea; the far greater number would probably ſtill be defirous, 
indeed their wants would urge them, to join in promiſing adventure; and 
could they any other way end ſo advantageouſly, or ſo honorably, an expe- 
dition of much glory, but hitherto of little profit, as by extending the Gre- 
cian name and dominion, in a new colony on the Euxine coaſt? Xens- 
phon communicated his idea to the Ambraciot Sanus, the principal ſooth- 
fayer of the army ; but he was unfortunate in this communication. Silanus 
had preſerved thus far, through all difficulties, the three thouſand darics, 
preſented to him by Cyrus for his fortunate prophecy, previous to their 
meeting with the king's army in Meſopotamia, and he was beyond all 
things. anxious to get them ſafe into his own country. A project there- 
fore, which tended directly to check the progreſs of the army toward Greece, 
alarmed him: he communicated it to thoſe who, he thought, would moſt 
zealouſly-oppoſe it; and a very miſchievous ferment inſued. The principal 
movers were the general Timaſion, and a Bœotian lochage, named Thorax. 
The great purpoſe of Timaſion, an exile from Dardanum in Troas, was to 
make the powerful army in which he had been raiſed to fo high a rank, 
inſtrumental to his reſtoration; and, to mgage the general view that way, 
he propoſed the plunder of the rich ſatrapy ef Pharnabazus, of which the 
fertile region of Troas was only a fmall part, as the object that ſhould 
ingage their attention. That, he ſaid, would indeed reward the labors of 
the expedition, and ſend all wealthy to their ſeveral homes. Thorax had 
been competitor -with Renophon for the command farmerly held by Proxe- 
| | L 2 nus, 
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nus, and had ever fince been attentive to opportunities for oppoſing his 
ſucceſsſul rival, and leſſening his credit with the army. Theſe two men were 


ſedulous in exciting alarm among the Heracleots and Sinopians, readily 


jealous of a new eſtabliſhment. in their neighbourhood, fo powerful as the 
Cyreian army might have made. Having affured themſelves, as they thought, 
of ſupport from thoſe people, they made promiſes to the army, which they 
tound themſelves unable to perform. Then they became apprehenſive of the 
army's indignation : they ſolicited accommodation with Xenophon, and 
thernſelves put forward a project for-a ſettlement on the river -Phaſis in 
Colchis, at the eaſtern end of the Euxine, the ſeene of the celebrated 


fabulous adventure of the golden fleece. This again excited the jealouſy. 


of Neon, who commanded for Cheiriſophus in his abſence ; and thus ſhortly: , 
the whole army became divided in vows; and filled with moſl N 


jealouſies. 
In his account of this 1 it has heck thy the 8 of "wo 


phon to apologize for himſelf. Circumſtances apparently would not allow 


him to ſpeak the whole truth; but the project of colonization, cvidently 


enough, was not popular in the army. The ſoldiers defired to grow rich 
by a more compendious method than tilling an uncultivated country among 
barbarians; and, while their generals diſagreed among themſelves, they 
grew careleſs of their generals, and held their own aſſemblies to conſider: 
of putting torward their own projects. Xenophon then took upon himſelf. 
to call the army together. He explained his conduct and intentions: 
ſo as to give general ſatisfaction; and, incouraged by finding himſelf fo- 
far ſucceſsful, he proceeded to urge to. conſideration. the dangers and the: 

diſgraces already incurred, through deficiency of ſubordination. He related: 

the tranſactions on. their quitting Ceraſus, the particulars of which. were not 
generally known; and he called their attention to the portentous pollutions 
incurred and hazarded. Greeks, their fellowſoldiers, he obſerved, * attempt- 
ing a moſt unjuſtifiable outrage, had met a juſt fate. Barbarians, not 
© only connected with them by friendly intereourſe, but veſted with the ſacred 
© character of heralds, had been wickedly murdered. That the corpſes of | 
« their fellowſoldiers were at length obtained for burial, they owed: to the 


+ moderation, and reſpect for religion, of the barbarians, and- to: the kind 
© interference of the injured. Ceraſuntines. If enormities like theſe were 


« permitted, inſtead of returning glorious to Greece, amid: the applauſes and 
| © careſles | 
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© carefles of their fellowcountrymen, if indeed their miſcondudt did not 
c firſt bring deſtruction on them, they would be avoided, . e and de. 
« teſted, wherever they went or were heard oft. io 14. batt: 
Moved by this ſtrong remonſtrance, the army reſolved, That all the late- 
unn ſhould be taken into conſideration, and that a better order of. 
things ſhould. be inforced by the puniſhment of paſſed; irregularity. The 
lochages, as the intermediate order between the generals and the ſoldiers, - 
were reckoned fitteſt to decide on the conduct of both, and the whole 
body of them was conſtituted a court- martial. Aſter accuſations againſt: 
inferiors had been judged, the generals themſelyes were called: to account. 
Sophænetus, Phileſius, and Xanthicles bad been, by a vote of the army, 
appointed commiffioners for the care of the'cargoes of the merchant-ſhips + 
preſſed: at Trapezus, and goods had been miſſing. Sophænetus, 'for hav- - 
ing refuſed the office, was fined? ten mines, about thirty-five pounds ; Phi- 
leſius and Xanthicles, who had undertaken it; were fined twenty mines, 
about: ſeventy pounds, each, the eſtimated value of the miffing goods *. 
Accuſation was then brought againſt: Retiophonj for acting with inju- 
rious haughtineſs in. command, and perticutarly for beating ſome ſol- 
diers. He acknowleged ſtriking ſeveral for. diſorderly conduct; quitting thai” 
ranks, to run forward for plunder; indangering themſelves and the whole . 
army, by yielding tothe impreſſion of fatigue and cold, hile the-. enemy. 
was preffing on the rear. But he inſiſted that he had puniſhed none except. 


ing when the good of all, and even their own. good required: he had given 


blows of the fiſt (for that is his expreſſion) to ſave them from ſtrokes of 
the enemy's weapons : and thoſe who were now ſo forward to complain, 
he was confident would be moſtly found ſuch as Boiſcus, the Theflalian - 
boxer; who had been clamorous, on pretence of ſickneſs, to have his 
ſhield. carried for him, and mew, unleſs report groflly belied him, had been : 


27 This ſeems to me the ſenſe of oy paſſage, would be a Rrange award, to , puviſh the — | 
which has ſome difficulty. The editors have in- had meerly aveided an office, and rot to puniſh. . 
deed ſuppoſed an omiſſion in tranſeriptien. It thoſe who had been guilty of pee lation in an 
does nat however appear to me that Xenophon office; for if they were fined only to the amount 
has, like his tranſlators, Latin and Engliſh, im- of goods they had fraudulently ag tney were - 
puted. peculation- to 1 1 8 not puniſhed, 

He meerly ſays that they were to the amount . : 4 

of the * ee 1 declaring whether that Madge why * ln 1 2 ind eu- g 
deficiency Was occaſioned by their diſhoneſty, | 

their negligence, . or their inability. Indeed it 
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waylay ing and robbing many of the Cotyorites. If he had ever offended 
any of a better character, they, he truſted, would recollect if any were in- 
debted to him for benefits ; if he had ever relieved any in cold, in want, 
in ſickneſs, and in penls. from the enemy; it, while. he puniſhed the diſ- 
orderly, he was always ready, to the utmoſt of his power, to honor and 
reward the deſerving. It ſufficed to mention help e and e 
Was honorably acquitted. | 
Such detached and incidental information als; "which; Weg collected, 
will give. no ſyſtem, ĩs all that remains from which to gather an jdei of Greek 
military law. In an army ſo formed as the Cyreian, we may ſuppoſe the 
ſyſtem leſs. perfect than under the government of Lacedæmon, or even of 
Athens. But we may, perhaps in Xenophon's account of this expedi- 
tion, more than anywhere, diſcover the general ſpirit of the military ſyſtem | 
of the age. What we find Pprineipally ſtriking is, that it was at the 
lame time arbitrary and lax. We wonder to find thoſe who, in civil 
government, were zealots for liberty, even to licentiouſneſs, ſubmit ſo rea- 
dily, in military, to an undefined command. At the ſame time we may 
wonder, in a command ſo liable to, interruption and control from an un- 
defined right of reſiſtance to injury, to find regularity and ſubordina- 
tion nevertheleſs generally exiſting. Two motives however we may ob- 
ſerve, comparatively little felt in modern armies, powerfully and almoſt 
conſtantly operating, upon the Greek ; the hope of profit from the. plunder 7 
of the enemy, and the fear of ſuffering from the enemy's revenge. Almoſt 
unceaſing wars, within a narrow country, taught every Greek the value 
of military diſeipline. Alone he felt himſelf weak, in a phalanx he felt 
himſelf powerful: being weak, his lot would be death or ſlavery from the 
enemy: being ſtrong, all the enemy's poſſeſſions would, in ſhare, be his; 
a price even far the enemy's perſon, fold to flavery, would reward him for 
his ſubmiſſion to diſcipline. Diſcipline, in ſhort, was preſerved among 
the Greeks (the compariſon appears degrading, but it is appoſite) as among 
the ſmuglers with us; by a ſtrong ſenſe of a common intereſt in it. Strong 
acts of arbitrary power then are congenial and neceſſary to every ſimple | 
government, whether monarchy, ariſtocracy, or democracy._ Being there- 
fore familiar to the Gr N in civil adminiſtration, they were eaſily borne 
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yeſlels to take their whole number, and then proceeded for Sinope, a flou- L's 


riſhing Grecian town, very advantageouſly ſituated on the Paphlagoniary 


coaſt ; the mother-city of Cotyora, Ceraſus, and Trapezus, which it held 


in dependency ; itſelf a colony from Miletus. We cannot here but pay 
a tribute of admiration to the bold and ſucceſsful adventure of a few 
Greeks, who, wandering thus far from. the ſoft climate of Ionia, could 
wreſt, from one of the moſt powerful vaſſals of the Perſian empire; a ſea- 


port and territory in the middle of his coaſt, and thence ſtill extend the- 


Grecian name, in various ſettlements on barbarian ſhores, to ſuch a diſ- 
tance. Arriving in Armene, one of the ports of Sinope, the army had 
the ſatisfaction to find Cheiriſophus, with ſome triremes, on his way to 
mect them. On landing they were grected with' a preſent of meal 
and wine from the Sinopians; much for that people to give, but far 


below their wants. They had hoped to have theſe more amply provided: 
for by Cheiriſophus; but he brought them only approbation and applauſe, 


from Anaxibius the Lacedæmonian admiral, with a promiſe that they: 
ſhould. be taken into pay, as ſoon as they reached the ſhore of the 
Propontis: | 

Hitherto, to return home in v ſafety. had been the great object. Now 
with a nearer view of its accompliſhment, they began with more anxiety 
to conſider how they ſhould live at home, or how, before they yet returned, 
they might. acquire means to- live there i in. ſome. credit. and eaſe. Plunder. 
was the mode, which the principles and circumſtances of the age fo re- 
commentled, that they thought they ſhould, be wanting te themſelves, ie 
before they ſeparated, they did not uſe their united ſtrength for the pur- 
poſe. Where it ſhould be. exerted remained to be determined ; but they now. 
conſidered that nothing was more neceſſary to ſueceſs than unity of 
command. For a commander-in-chief, then, the general view was directed. 
to Xenophon : many officers conferred with him in private ; and, tho he. 
declared his reſolution to avoid the invidious honor, yet when the army 
aſſembled to decide on the ſubject, he was propoſed, and the nomi- 


nation ſupported by a very large majority. He nevertheleſs . perſiſted in 


refuſing what, he confeſſes, very much allured his ambition. The ſtate of 
Greece, and the umbrage that would be taken by the Lacedæmonian govern-- 
ment,. 
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ment, deterred him; but the army would not be ſatisfied with ſuch an 


excuſe; and he was obliged to recur to his common reſource, the ſuper- 
ſtition of the age. *Confirming his afſeveration with an oath by all the 
gods and goddeſſes, he ſaid he had conſulted the deity in ſacrifices, whe- 
ther it would be better for the army and himſelf that the command- in- 
chief ſhould be eonferred upon him; and the divine will was declared in 
the negative, in ſo clear a manner, that the moſt OA DEAhe ta in augury 


could not miſtake it. 
Unable to reſiſt ſuch an argument, the army then elected Cheiriſophus, 


who appears to have been not of ſhining talents, but a prudent and wor- 


thy man. He declared, that had their choice fallen on another, he ſhould 


have ſubmitted. On the acceptance of Xenophon's refuſal, nevertheleſs, he 


. congratulated both them and Xenophon ; whoſe appointment, he ſaid, 


.could ſcarcely have been otherwiſe than unfortunate, on account of the 
II offices done him with the admiral Anaxibius, by the unprincipled Dex- 
ippus, who had deſerted with the penteconter from Trapezus. He then 
freely acknowleged that he had found his own intereſt with Anaxibius not 
ſuch asche had hoped. His beſt exertions however ſhould not be wanting 
to ſerve them in the honorable ſituation in which they had placed him, 
and he meant to ſail the next day for Heracleia. Accordingly, after a 
ſtay of only five days at Sinope, they imbarked, and on the morrow 
reached Heracleia, a colony from Megara, flouriſhing in Population and 
commerce. © They were greeted, as at Sinope, with a preſent, the pledge 
of hoſpitality from the erase and a preſent liberal and even magnifi- 
cent for a ſtate like theirs, a ſingle city. It conſiſted of meal equal to 
hat given by the Sinopians, a larger quantity of wine, and the n 
addition of twenty oxen and a hundred ſheep. | 

It ſeems to have been the purpoſe of Cheiriſophus to check the projet 
of robbery and plunder which had been cheriſhed, and to conduct the army 
.quietly to Byzantium, where he expected it would be immediately taken 


into Lacedzmonian pay. This however was not generally ſatisfactory ; 0 


and ſome licentious ſpirits, foreſeeing oppoſition to their views againſt 


the property of barbarians, and incouraged by a degree of contempt, which 


ſeems to have been general, for the abilities of Cheiriſophus, began to 


canceive more criminal deſigns. More than half the army were Arcadians 
1 - or 
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or Abhitians 3 ; and the generals, who had the particular command of thoſe Arab. 1. 6. 


troops, not ſuperior in abilities to Cheiriſophus, were far inferior in eſti- 
mation, as their cities were in political conſequence inferior to his. Hence 
opportunity occurred for ſome worthleſs officers, by indulging licence, and 
flattering with promiſes, to gain a leading influence among the troops. 
All were aſſembled to deliberate whether to proceed by land or ſea; a 
meaſure indicating that, either the authority committed to the commander- 
in- chief was very defective, or he doubted himſelf, and wanted talent for 
command. Lycon, an Achaian lochage, roſe and ſaid, It was matter of 
© wonder to him, that the generals did not think of meaſures. for providing 
* ſubſiſtence : what had been juſt received as a preſent would not laſt three 
days; in his opinion demand ſhould be made upon the Heracleots for not 
© leſs than three thouſand Cyzicenes.” The Cyzicene was a gold coin, 
named from the Greek city of Cyzicus on the Propontis, in value about a 
guinea. This extortion ſeemed over modeſt to others, who were for re- 
quiring a month's pay, not leſs than ten thouſand Cyzicenes. Preſently it 
was voted that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to go into the city, and 
Cheiriſophus and Xenophon were named. Military authority ſeems to 
have ceaſed the commanter-in-chief tould meerly excuſe himſelf from 
obeying the orders of the army, betome a popular aſſembly; and Xeno- 
phon interfered” no farther than to join with Cheiriſophus in a kind of 
proteſt, that no violence ought to be put upon a friendly Greek city. 
Regardleſs of this proteſt, the troops appointed the Achaian Lycon, with 
two Arcadian officers, Callimachus and Agaſias, to go as their depu- 
ties to the Heracleots: Lycon; according to report, was not ſparing of 
threats to inforce the inſblent demand. The Heraelebts, with prudent 


C. 2. 


. 3. 


. 4. 


calmneſs, anſwered that they would conſult upon it. The leiſure thus 


gained they employed in bringing in their effects from the country, and 
they ſhut their gates and manned their walls. 

The mutineer officers, diſappointed by theſe meaſures, accuſed the gene- 
rals of having cauſed the miſcarriage, and perſuaded the Arcadians and 
Achaians to ſeparate themſelves from the reſt of the army. They did ſo, 
to the number of four thouſand five hundred, all heavy-armed, and elected 
ten commanders among themſelves. They then negotiated with the 
Heracleots, for tranſports to convey them forward ; and anxiety for rid- 
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dance of ſuch inmates promoting the buſineſs, they were quickly ſupplied. 
In: all haſte then they ſailed, eager to be ſoremoſt in plundering the Bithy- 
nian Thracians. 


Thus ended the command of Cheirifophus, about the ſeventh day 
from his elevation. Veſſels to carry the remainder of the army being 
evidently not to be procured, Xenophon offered to march, fill under the. 
Lacedæmonian general, to the Propontis. But Cheiriſophus, diſguſted at 


what had happened, depreſſed, apparently, by ſickneſs, and perſuaded by 
ſome of his officers, who deſtred the excluſive advantage of veſſels expected 
from Byzantium, declined the offer: he would take charge only of the ſmall 


body particularly attached to him, conſiſting of about fourteen hundred 
Grecian heavy-armed, and the Thracian targeteers who had ſerved under 
Clearchus, in number about ſeven hundred. There remained with Xeno- 
phon about ſeventeen hundred heayy-armed, three hundred e and 
forty horſe, being the whole cavalry of the army. 

No Grecian town, no friendly people was to be found 3 Hera- 
cleia and the Boſporus ; a diſtance, in a right line, of more than a hun- 
dred miles“, occupied by the Bithynians, a Thracian hord, the moſt ini- 
mical to the Greeks, and the moſt ſkilled in war, of any barbarians of 
that continent. Cheiriſophus proceeded along the coaſt to an unoccupied 
harbour, about midway, called Port-Calpe;/ thinking there to meet the 
expected veſſels. No occurrence diſturbed the march, but, rent after 
his arrival, a fever ended the general's days s. 

Xenophon took a more inland road; hoping by briſk progreſs, directly 
to Chalcedon, to arrive before the Bithyniags could aſſemble in any great 
numbers to oppoſe him. But this hope was rendered vain, by the diligence 
of the Arcadians in the execution of their project for maroding. Having 


5 lands ed by night at e they had proceeded immediately inland, 


29 8 1 $549 bug 8 bx. 3 20 According to Spelman, it was a medi- 

This we ſhould cine that killed him; but I think the expreſ- 

ſuppoſe could not be 100 miles. Yet Arrian, in fion of 'Xenophon may be interpreted more fa- 

his Periplus, reckoning no doubt the winding of vorably for the phyſician ; and ſo Leunclavius, by 
This, at his Latin verſion, appears to have thought. 

'$ ſtadia to the mile, is more than 200 miles, but it | „ 

may very poſſibly be more than double the direct 


diſtance. : 
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and, dividing at daybreak, to fall at once upon ſeveral villages, they ſue- 
ceeded in their purpoſe of ſurprize: numbers of cattle were taken, and 
many flaves. Whether theſe were the ſlaves or the children of the Bithy- 
nians, the hiſtorian has not ſpecified, but they were probably both; for 
abundant teſtimony concerning the manners of the Greeks gives to ſuppoſe, Ch. 8. c. 4. 
that, upon ſuch an occaſion, free and bondmen, any that would fetch a hu H. 
price in the ſlavemarket, would be equally taken. Such being the ordi- 
nary Grecian practice, we ſhall little wonder if the Bithynians earned the 
character which report gave them, of ſingular cruelty to any Greeks, who Anab. 1.6. 
by ſhipwreck, or other accident, tell into their hands. | 
A hill had been agreed upon by the Arcadians, where to reiflemble. 
But the Bithynians meanwhile collecting in force, preſſed them, fo that, 
while ſome joined with their booty, and ſome without, one party was in- - 
tirely cut off, and, of another, only eight men eſcaped, The! incourage- 
ment of ſucceſs cooperating powerfully with the ſimulation of reſent- 3. . 4—6.. 
ment, the numbers of the Bithynians increaſed rapidly; and the Arca- 
dians, paſſing the night on the hill, found themſelves in the morning 
ſurrounded and beſieged. The Bithynian cavalry were numerous, the in-- 
fantry all targeteers ; while the Arcadians, all heavy- armed, open to an- 
noyance from miſſile weapons, could not return a wound; and ſhortly 
they were excluded from their watering- place. Totally at a loſs for mea- 
ſures, they propoſed a treaty, and terms were agreed upon; but, the 
Bithynians refuſing to give hoſtages, the Arcadians feared to truſt them, 
and, in extreme anxiety, they paſſed a ſecond night on the hill. | 
Xenophon meanwhile preſſing the march of his heavy-armed, employed, . 7. 
at the ſame time, his ſmall body of cavalry. i in ranging the country, to col- 
lect intelligence and obviate ſurprize; and thus he obtained information of 
what had befallen the Arcadians. It was highly. deſirable, not only to re- 
lieve them, for the ſake of many valuable officers and deſerving ſoldiers, 
led unavoidably as the multitude had inclined, but to form a junction with 
them for the ſecurity of the farther march, which the alarm given to the 
country would make otherwiſe highly dangerons. In the deficiency of his 
force, therefore, Xenophon had recourſe to ſtratagem. Hz directed his tar- 
geteers and horſe, ſpreading from the heavy- armed, to ſet fire to everything f. 12. 
Wi lab that fell in their way. Choofing his ground for the night on an 
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| eminence, whence-the enemy's camp-fires were viſible at the diſtance of about 


five miles, he cauſed numerous, fires. to be lighted, to give the appearance of 
extent to his camp, and, early in the night, all to be ſuddenly extinguiſhed. 
Thus he hoped to incourage the Arcadians and alarm the Bithynians. At 
daybreak he marched, propoſing, by a ſudden aſſault, bo; pierce: the Bithy- 
nian line, and join the Arcadians, who would cooperate: on the other ſide. 
His ſtratagem took effect beyond his expectation: the Bithynians, fearful 
of nightly attack, withdrew filently. The Arcadians, finding themſelves, 
with the dawn, at complete liberty, marched for Port-Calpe ; and when 
Xenophon's horfe arrived at the hill, ſome old men and women only were 
remaining; with a few ſheep and oxen, part of the booty taken, which, in 
the haſte of the troops to move, had been neglected.  Renophon followed 
to Port-Calpe, where he found the Arcadians, together with the forces 
which had marched under Cheiriſophus; but that general was already dead. 

Reſting the next day, Xenophon prepared on the morrow , with the 
accuſtomed ceremony of ſacrifice, for an inroad into the unte to col- 
le proviſions: and he truſted that the alarm, which he had excited among 
the Bithynians, would not yet be ſo far ſubſided, but that he might have 
leiſure for burying the Arcadian ſlain. The ſymptoms of the victims 
being declared favorable, the Arcadians went out, under cover of his 
march, and themſelves buried their dead, and in the evening all returned 
together to the camp. Misfortune and diſgrace had now ſufficiently exeited 
diſguſt among the Areadians toward thoſe who had perſuaded the ſeceſſion, 
and prepared them for ſober counſel. The older and more reſpectable of 
their officers, therefore, Agaſias of Stymphalus, Hieronymus of Elis, and 
others, calling a meeting of the whole army, it was reſolved, that the former 
order of united ſtrength, under the former generals, ſhould be reſtored, RE 


that in future it ſhould be death to propoſe a diviſion of the army. 


But tho union and ſubordination were thus: renewed, ſome reg in. 1ncon- 
venient jealouſies and * remained among the ſoldiers. It was 


1 ET N vlg tyivile The ibs TaAvTo. Tudo 8 ill. The es next after. the 3 in BY 
— Something ſeems wanting here ; but the mean- Greek mode of expreſſion, - the /econd. day, the 


 Ing1s ſuthciently decided by the expreſſion, ſoon Arcadians paſſed on the hill, the-rhird they | 


following, 489 yae Bea era, Whence it ap- marched to Port-Calpe, the fourth they fled, 
pears that Leunclavius has tranſlated well, and and the fifth buried the flain, 


imagined. 
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imagined that the generals, eſpecially Xenophon, bent upon founding a 
colony, were defirous of delaying and impeding the return to Greece. 
At Port-Calpe, nearly midway between Heracleia and Byzantium, a 
ſpace yet wholly unoccupied by Greeks, a peninſular rock, with preci- 
pitous ſides, containing room for the habitation of ten thouſand men, com- 
manding a plentifut fountain, and a commodious barbour, was connected, 


by a narrow neck, with' a great extent of fruitful country, abounding with 


well- inhabited villages,” and bearing; even on the water's edge, a profuſion. 
of excellent ſhiptimber. The combination of advantages for a military and 


commercial fettlement was uncommon. But the greater part of the ſoldiers, 


having families and friends in Greece, whom they had leſt, not through 
want at home, but ſome urged by a diſpoſition. for adventure, others Wares 
by the fame of advantages gained in the ſervice of Cyrus, were now, be- 
yond all things, anxious to return to Greece. The reäl difficulties, how - 
ever, ſtill oppoſing, were not'fmall. Could veſſels have been procured, the 
paſſage to Byzantium was eaſy ; but ſo much was not hoped for. Mean- 
while they were without proviſions; and to prevent them from collecting 
any from the country, and to check their march through it, the fierce and 


active Bithynians were now joined by the well-appointed cavalry of the ſatrap 


Pharnabazus. Under theſe circumftances, the generals deſired to place 
the incumbrances of the army in the peninſ alar rock of Calpe, where a 
ſmall guard would ſecure them, while the moſt active of the troops ſought 


neceſſaries for all. But the obvious: advantages of the port and the adjoin-. 
ing territory, ſtrengthening the ſuſpicion entertained, that the generals wanted 


to intrap them there, command and e e were eee n to 


induce the ſoldiers to paſs the neck. l 
Under theſe difficulties Nenophon een to * ufiab! ens 0 the: 


power of ſuperſtition -over-Grecian minds. We are equally with him, as 

with his maſter Socrates, at a. lois to know what to think oß their belief; 
but notwithſtanding the ſeriouſheſs with which Nenophon continually: 
ſpeaks of his confidence in augury, and the pains he? has taken frequently, 
and eſpecially upon the prefent occaſion, to juſtify his conduct under the 
declared will of the gods, ny own: am! nevertheleſs: ETD to 


32 * 91 has Catiafied hiniſelf To with 1 unimtelligibiy, what, i in ebe n, is 


indeed not by itſelf. very clear, but ſeems R ſequel. 
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indicate policy in all his meaſures. This at leaſt ſeems certain, that no 
confidence in any ſymptom of the victims ever induced him to neglect any 
part of the duty of a general. Calling the army, howeyer, together, he 


pointed out the impoſſibility ef proceeding by ſea, the difficulties and 
dangers of the march by land, and the abſolute neceſſity of moving, which 
nevertheleſs their preſſing wants Occaſioned; and he concluded with pro- 
poſing ſacrifice, to learn whether the gods would favor their march. The 
Ambraciot Silanus having deſerted the army at Heracleia, to paſs, with his 
three thouſand darics, by ſea to Greece, the Arcadian Arexion, his ſucceſ- 


ſar in the dignity of chief prophet; preſided at the ſacred ceremony. He 
declared all the ſymptoms unfavorable, - and the mareh was ſtopped for the 


day; while the ſoldiers, . hungry and diflatisfied, did not .ſcruple, ſome of 
them, to ſay that the ne s declaration had been, ene by Xeno 


phon. 


Informed of this, 3 a 1 to be pn that cage. 5 


fice ſhould be again offered on the morrow, When all prophets, if any 
were in the army, ſhould attend, and any, ſoldiers might be ſpectators. 
Many came; ſacrifice was thrice repeated, and the ſymptoms always, un- 
favorable. The diſappointment was in ſome degree relieved by a report, 


ſaid to have been communicated. by a _merchant-ſhip, paſſing along the, | 


coaſt, that Cleander, harmoſt of By zantium, was coming, with triremes 
and tranſports. It was then more cheerfully reſolved to wait the day; but 


ſtill it was urged, that ſacrifice ſnould be offered, to know if the gods would 
approve an inroad to collect proviſions. Sacrifice, thrice. again repeated, 
forbad this equally as the march. The ſoldiers: thronged about Xeno- 


phon's tent, complaining of want of food ; but he Perſiſted in e he. 


would undertake nothing with unfavorable omensss. 
On the next day ſacrifice was again offered, and the anxious 1 


crouded around. The victims ſtill forbidding, the generals agreed, that 


the march was not to be undertaken. They however aſſembled the army, 
and Xenophon ſpoke for them: Probably, he ſaid, the enemy were 
now collected in foree; and, for whatever purpoſe they moved, it might 
© be neceflary to fight: if therefore the baggage were depoſited in the 
« ſtrong poſt in the peninſula, and they marched prepared for action, poſſi- 


. 5 the victims might favor the meaſure. Here appears ſome explanation 
of 
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of the myſtery of Xenophon's conduct. At leaſt his expreſſion amounts 


to a declaration, afterward explicitly made , that he thought the gods 


commonly favored human prudence, and would not give the reward of wif- 
dom and juſt „ to folly and raſhneſs, or of diligence and vigor to 
remiſſneſs and ſloth. © Preſſed however as the ſoldiers were by hunger, their 
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jealouſy of the purpoſe of the generals prevailed : they exclaimed againſt Anab. J. 6. 


moving into the peninſula, and called for immediate facrifice. Draft-oxen 
only could be found for victims: thei were en and ſtill the ſymp- 
toms adverſe. | | 

The want of food now tad ſevere. em an Aſinæan (not a Lace- 
demonian, but of thoſe ſubjects of Lacedemon who were included under 
the more comprehenſive name of Laconians) had been raiſed to the rank 
of general, in tlie room of Cheiriſophus. Deſirous of -gratifying in his new 
command, he offered to lead any who would put themſelves under him, 
notwithitanding any foreboding in the ſacrifices, to plunder ſome villages, 
to which an Heracleot, following the army, undertook to conduct. About 
two thouſand turned out, with ſacks, leathern bottles, and javelins. While 
diſperſed among the villages for plunder, they were attacked by a body 
of the ſatrap's cavalry : full five hundred were killed; a few reached 
the camp ; the reſt, aſſembling on a hill, defended themſelves, but dared 


not move. In the whole FOR. ſo great a loſs had not been ſuffered. 


from an enemy. | 

On the firſt eee of the event, n affembled dhe army, 
0 ar having ſacrificed a draſt · ox (it is to be preſumed the ſymptoms were 
favorable, tho he has omitted to ſay it) he marched with all under thirty years 
of age, and brought off the diſtreſſed party. The Bithynians however 
followed, occupied the thickets about the camp, and, after duſk, ſuddenly 
- attacking the outguards, killed ſome, and drove the reſt within the line. 
Great alarm inſued through the army; and tho by a proper diſpoſition 
immediate danger was ſoon obviated, no ſmall deſpondency remained. 

Thus at length the minds of the ſoldiers were ſufficiently tamed, to obey 
the orders or take the advice of their generals. Next morning they ſubmit- 
ted to be e conducted into the peninſula, and an intrenchment, eee 


33 Yee forward p. 184. hd Tex, Anab. l. 6. c. 4. £246 & 12, 
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with a -palifade, was made acroſs. the neck. Fortunatel y, on the ſame 
day, a veſlel arrived from Heraoleia, with corn, wine, and live cattle, or 
in the hiſtorian's phraſe, victims 2. | 

Early on the morrow Xenophon roſe to ſacrifice, and not is the prog- 
noſtics, from the very firſt victim, were favorable, but, as the ceremony drew 
to a concluſion, the prophet Arexion ſaw an eagle portending good 
fortune. Immediately he exhorted Xenophon to march. The ſlaves, camp- 
followers, and baggage were left in the peninſula, with a guard, compoſed 
of all the ſoldiers who had exceeded their forty-fifth year, under the com- 
mand of Neon: all the reſt marched under Nenophon. :. + 

They had not proceeded two miles, when they fell in with ſome ſcattered 
bodies of thoſe flain in the laſt excurſion. It was their firſt care to bury 
theſe as they advanced. Arriving about midday near the'villages, they col- 
lected ſome neceſſaries, but avoided diſperſing for plunder ; and ſuddenly 
the enemy appeared, Perſian horſe and Bithynian foot, upon ſome hills, not 
two miles off, in large force, checking their march upon diſcoyering the 
Greeks, and forming in order of battle. Arexion immediately facrificed, 
and the very firſt victim was favorable. Xenophon, knowing the temper 
of the enemy, thought it important immediately to march againſt them. 
While he was directing the reſerve, the head of the column halted at a deep 
glen 33, eroſſing the way. The generals heſitated to paſs it, with the enemy 
ſo near; and the Arcadian Sophænetus, oldeſt of thoſe preſent, gave his opi- 
nion decidedly againſt the riſk. Xenophon however, confident that it was 
ſafer to attack ſuch an enemy, cavalry and targeteers, than to retreat before 
them, inſiſted upon going forward: © the victims had been all favorable,” 
he faid, * the omens all happy ;* and this os rerang inabled him to 
prevail. 

Having pafſed the ed. unmoleſted, apprehenſion changed into over- 
Hardineſs, and the targeteers ran forward, without orders. The Perſian 
horſe, with the crowd of Bithynian foot, met them, with advantage of 
ground; put them to flight, Sollowed toward 00 heary"anihed Phalanx, 


34 Feeds, w lo be DUR: anfiators, (abit with the Word" Falls, ut leaf 
35 Namoc, I do not lickrae to thank 8 riſk to miflead their readers. Xenophon has cer- 
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which was advancing briſkly, and approached it with an appearance: 
of firmneis. But when the trumpet ſounded, the pæan was ſung, and, 
with a ſhout, ſpears were preſented, not waiting the charge, they 
turned and fled: 'Timaſion; with the ſmall body of Grecian horſe, com- 
pletely diſperſed the left wing; but the right, preſſed by no troops capable 
of rapid purſuit, collected again, and the phalanx was obliged to advance 
twice more to charge. Meanwhile the targeteers rallied, and exerting 
tbemſelves againſt thoſe whom the heavy-armed had thrown into confuſion, 


the rout at length became complete; the enemy's horſe flying from the 
Greeian foot, even down the ſteep ſides of a glen; ſays the hiſtorian, as 


if horſe were purſuing them. Raiſing their trophy then, the Grecks re- 
turned, and, about ſunſet, reached their camp. 

The advantage of Xenophon's policy became quickly manifeſt: Ps army. Anab. |. 6. 
of Perſians and Bithynians differed. widely from itſelf, incouruged by ſuc- 1 IOs 
ceſs or dejected by defeat. Directing their care to remove their property, 
out of reach of thoſe againſt whom they now deſpaired of defending it, 
they gave no more diſturbance to the Greeks. Their families and more 
portable effects were carried up the country. Apparently the ſla ves \ 
emi oyed i in tillage,” as well as the produte of tillage, were left; for parties, 
ſent daily. from the Grecian army, brought m corn, wine, pulſe, and figs. 

The hiftorian has not ſpecified that this booty was, in any part, contribution 
by compact, obviating the deſtruction of farms and villages; but ſuch profit- 
able excurſions could not be laſting, without ſome moderation and method in 


6 plunder. | We find however abſolute freebooting (perhaps only againſt the 
more diſtant or refractory townſhips) not only was allowed, but regulated 
by a common vote 6f the army; by which it was eſtabliſhed that, when 4. is, 
no military duty interfered, parties might marode on their private ac-. 


count: When the generals directed an expedition, booty taken by any 
party belonged to the common ſtock. But the expectation of a profitable 


trade now brought ſupplies from the Grecian towns on the coaſt, a cir- 
camſtance proba ly. foreſeen by Xenophon, | ſo that there was a conſtant and 
plentiful market. Thus the army patiently waited for Cleander, who 
was expected from Byzantium. "Meanwhile rumor having circulated of 
an intention to eſtabliſh a colony at Port-Calpe, not only the Greek mer- f, 
chants were looking to it for new ſources of commerce, but the neareſt 

Vor. III. B b Bithynian 
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Bithynian tribes ſent a deputation to Tenophon, to know ben what terms | 
they. might be received into ſriendſhip and alliance. li nn ty - 
The hiftory of the expedition of Cyrus and the nd of the Croce 
G thus far, tho relating to no great political intereſt of any republic 
within Greece, yet, for the peculiar information it affords: concerning; 
many intereſting particulars of the Grecian, character, manners, religion, 
art of war, and military policy, as well as of thoſe Grecian colonies, ſup- 
porting themſelves, and flouriſhing, inſulated among fierce. and warlike 
barbarians, far from the mother-country, may claim its place, at leaſt as a 
juſt appendage, in Grecian hiſtory, and, from its uſe as an introduction to 
matter hereafter to occur, it derives no ſinall additional title. The ſequck 
has another value: tho a deſert ſhore of Bithynia was the ſcene, yet it 
| in gives inſight ĩnto the political ſtate of Greece itſelf, which no account re- 
3 | | maining, of tranſadtions within the country, will equally furniſh. {© 
Anab. 1.6. , Eleander, barmoſt of Byzantium, ſo long: expected, at length jarrives 
$ C++ at Port-Calpe; but, inſtead of a fleet, he brought only two triremes, and 
| | no tranſport. With him came Dexippus the Lacedemonian, who had 
| deſerted with the penteconter borrowed, from the Trapezuntines. Depend- 
ing on the favor of Anaxibing and Cleander, Dexippus was reſtrained, nei- 
ther by ſear nor ſhame, from returning to the army fo groflly. injured by 
: him. It happened that, when they landed, a large part af the army was. 
1 abſent on an expedition; and ſome maroders, who thought the opportu- 
| nity favorable for private plunder, were, returning with a large number of 
[ theep, ſtolen. in the neighbourhood. ®. „Falling in with, Cleander, they 4 
1 feared they ſhould, loſe their booty; but, knowing the character of Dexip- 
pus, they propoſed to deliver the whole to him, to return. them à part at his 
pleaſure. Some other ſoldiers, accidentally witneſſes of the tranſaction, 
17 remonſtrating that the ſheep were the common property of the army, . Dex- 
pus ordered ente diſperſe.; The ſoldiers Giregaring the; Seng of 
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one ſo litfle intitled to reſpect, Dexippus haſtened to Oleander, and telling 
his ſtory uncontradicted, received an order; in conſequenee of which he 
arreſted a ſoldier of the lochus of the Arcadian Agaſias. The lochage acci- 
dentally paſſing, reſcued the man, conceiving the interference of Dex- 
ippus to be groſſiy impertinent. A:rtumult inſued; the ſoldiers reviled 
Dexippus as a deſerter and traitor: their paſſions warmed; they began to 
throw ſtones; and Cloander's ſeamen, and in the end ander himſpli, 
alarmed, ran towàrd the ſhore. Xenophon and the other generals pre- 
ſently interfering, ſtopped the tumult and -apologized for it; but Cle- 
ander, previouſly inſtigated by Dexippus, and now vexed at the fear he 
had ſhown, threatened to depart immediately, to proclaim the army ene- 
mies to Lacedæmon, and to ſend directions tliat no Grecian city ſhould 
receive them: nor would he accept any apology, leſs than the wr n 
the ſoldier arreſted, and the officer who releaſed him. | 

To Greeks and freenien, who had been 'aflerting the KLIN of the Gre- 
cian name, at a diſtance before unthought-of: for Grecian arms, who had 
been defying the power of the greateſt monareh in the world, in the-very 
center of his vaſt empire, this, from the governor of a little colony of their 
ſelloweountrymen, was a ſtrange greeting, juſt as they were returning to 
their country, powerful they thought ſtill while they held together, and 
reſpectable when they ſhould ſeparate. The generals, aware that the buſi- 
neſs might be ſerious, aſſembled the army. Some made light of Cleander 
and his threats: but Xenophon addreſſed the aſſembly thus: © Fellow- 
- * ſoldiers, we are already approaching the Grecian cities, and vou know 
that the Lacedamoniaus preſide over Greece. Perhaps however you do 
< not enough know that; in every Grecian city, the will of any Lacede- 
© monian ſuffices for any act of authority. Should Cleander then, who 
commands Byzantium, report us to the other governors as a lawleſs band, 
refractory againſt the authority of Lacedæmon, and, eſpecially; ſhould 
© he find credit with Anaxibius, the commander- in- chief, it would be equally 
difficult for us to ſtay here or to go elſewhere. We muſt therefore neceſ- 
© farily obey whatever thoſe command, whom the cities whence ue come 
© obey. I therefore (for I underſtand Dexippus accuſes me of perſuading and 


7 en Agabas) will exonerate you from the imputation and its con- 
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f ſequences, by ſubmitting myſelf, to judgemont. and 1 hold that all others 


© aceuſed ought equally to ſurrender themſelves; that ſo you, juſtly expect- 


ing to receive credit and honor in your country, may not, on yu return 
« to it, be deprived of the common rights of Grecian citizens. 7 
Agaſias, always attached to Xenophon, warmly exculpated him, £ tuck 
declared his readineſs to ſurrender himſelf. He requeſted only that ſome 
officers might be appointed to aſſiſt in his juſtiſication; and the choice 
being left to him, he defired the generals. Accordingly theſe, with Aga- 
ſius, and the man reſcued by Agaſias, going to Cleander, declared they 


eame, in purſuance of a common vote of the army, to offer themſelves; 


and all that army, or any member of it, to be judged by him; and diſpoſed 
of at his diſcretion . It is difficult to coneeive a more complete acknow- 


legement of deſpotie authority over the Greek nation, not in one ſoverein, 
but in every Spartan in office. Agaſias then preſented himſelf as the per- 


ſon who had reſcued the ſoldier; alledging his knowlege of the ſoldier's 
merit and of Dexippus' treachery j and declaring that he had no thought 
of reſiſting Cleander, or any whom he knew to act under his authority. 
Cleander however required that Agaſias and the ſoldier, ſhould be left in 
cuſtody ; and diſmiſſing the M ogy 1 n n Ne thould deſire ther | 


: attendance at the trial. 


| Xenophon, again aſſembling the army, peed he a 8 
in the name of all, ſhould requeſt from Cleander the liberation of the 
priſoners. It was accordingly voted, that the generals and lochages, with 
Dracontius a Spartan, and a few others ſelected for the occaſion, ſhould 


wait upon him. That formidable army, which had made the Perſian 


monarch tremble on his throne, and traverſed his empire in defiance 
of his force, then threw: itſelf, by the voice of its favorite general, in theſe 


humble terms, on the mercy of a Lacedzemonian governor of a town in 


Thrace ; out of his. government, and ſupported, on the ſpot,” by no greater 


force than the crews of two ſmall ſhips : |: © The' accuſed,” ſaid Xenophon 


to Cleander, are in yeur power; and the army ſubmits them and itſelf to 
your diſcretion. Nevertheleſs it is the deſire and prayer of all, that they 
© be not put to death,. hut: e to the army, wal which their former 
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« merits have been great. Should this favor be obtained, the army pro- 
« miſes, if you will take the command, to ſhow themſelves orderly and 
g obedient, and able, the gods willing, to defy any enemy. It is indeed 
their ' earneſt with to ſerve under your immediate orders; that you may 
© know, from experienee, the comparative merits of Dexippus and all others, 
* and reward every man according to his deſert.” 
Bauch ſubmiſſion (ſuch. ſervility it might perhaps on ſome a6 10ns be 
called) at length fatisfied Cleander. When we meet with teſtimonies like 
this from cotemporary authors, what ought we to think of the praiſe laviſhed 
upon Grecian liberty? Can we imagine that thoſe ever ſaw the works of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, who. extol Greece as the favorite 
land of freedom, in which it peculiarly flouriſhed, from the age of Peiſiſ- 
tratus to that of Philip? Bold ſtruggles indeed were made, which we 
may juſtly admire. - The ſpirit of liberty ran high, but the ſubſtance was 
little ſound. Taking, for inſtance, the moment juſt deſcribed from Xenophen, 
is it eaſy to foreſee what worſe. was to inſue ? Could the battle of. Che 
roneia be more fatal to Grecian freedom than that of Aigofpotami ? Xeno- 
phon certainly felt that Greece was not then free; and if, from what actu- 
ally was, we turn to the obſervations: and ſchemes of the ableſt men who 
ſpeculated upon it at the time, we find Plato, Iſocrates, and Ariſtotle, un- 
able to propoſe how Greece ſhould be free. This muſt be Xenophon's 
apology for the politics recommended, in that work ſo admired by the an- 
tients, his ene. e en ſor us, e has Wan us better 
things. 14 1 
Cleander, fooling! eh his nd as a Lanai t in office, 
bad however liberality, as well as talents. The conduct of the army,“ he 
ſaid, | ſufficiently confuted the report of its diſaffection to Lacedæmon. 
The accuſed ſhould be immediately reſtored, and he would not refuſe the 
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© honorable office offered to him of leading it to Greece” He immediatelx 


entered into a connection of hoſpitality and friendſhip with Xenophon ;; 
but the ſacrifices being, for- three ſucceſſive; days, unpropitious to the 
march, he afſembled the generals, remitted the command into their hands, 
and, promiſing the army the beſt reception in his power on its arrival at. 
Byzantium, after mutual compliments paid, he departed by ſea. - 
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The army then, marching under the former- generals, traverſed Bithynia 
unmoleſted ; but, finding mo plunder in the direct way, turned, and col- 
lected large booty of ſlaves and cattle. On the ſixth day they arrived at 
Chryſopolis on the Boſporus, overagainſt Byzantium, where they were ſo 
among Grecian colomes, that they might reckon W almoſt ed 
in Greece. | ; 4 © 0; 1 
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Return of the Greeks. Tranſactions at Byzantium : 8980 of n 
monian commanders : Summary of the affairs of Thrace: Service of the army 

. with the Thracian prince Seuthes Paſge to bend * march to jan the 
| Laced-omonian forces. 


IT was not without exciting alarm among the Perfian governors, and 
ſome apprehenſion even in the Grecian republics, eſpecially Lacedæmon, 
that the Cyreian army, or the Ten-thouſand (the former name diftinguiſh- 
ing it in its own day, the latter among poſterity) returned to the 
weſtern ſhore of Aſia. Foreſight of this had probably occaſioned the 
with of the generals to put themſelves under Cleander's orders, as the 


beſt meaſure for obviating the inconveniencies likely to follow; and it is 


not impoſſible but ſome apprehenſion of invidiouſneſs, attaching to ſuch a 


command, might aſſiſt the ſymptoms of the ſacrifices at Port-Calpe, in 


determining Cleander to avoid it. For the ſatrap Pharnabazus was the ally 
of Lacedzmon ; Bithynia, which had been plundered by the Cyr eians, 
was a province of his ſatrapy, and his cavalry, aſſiſting the people to pro- 


tect their property, had been repeatedly fought and defeated. The arrival 


therefore of the army at Chryſopolis excited apprehenfion in the ſatrap, that 
the richer parts of his country might invite its next enterprize. Apply- 


ing therefore to Anaxibius, the Lacedæmonian commander: in- chief, 


he preſſed earneſtly for- the removal of the Cyreians out of Afia. 
Anaxibius, 


6 
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Anaxibius, an intereſted man, whoſe obje&t was to make the moſt profit 
of his great command while it laſted, careleſs of the advantage and honor 
of his country, reſolved to gratiſy the ſatrap. Sending therefore for the 
generals and lochages to Byzantium, he offered immediate pay for the army 
upon croſſing the ſtrait. This had been now for ſome time the great 
abject of the hopes of all, and the propoſal was received with: j Joy. Xeno- 
phon had declared his purpoſe to ſail immediately for Athens; but at the 
requeſt of Anaxibius he held his command for the paſſage to Byzantium. Anad. l. 7. 
There at length finding themſelves once more on European ground, and 5 
ſuppoſing themſelves eſtabliſhed in the fervice of the republic that com- 
manded Greece, the Cyreians felicitated themſelves, as if all extraordinary 
difficulties were ended, and they were already at home. 
No pay however had yet been iſſued, when they were furprized with 
an order to aſſemble, out of the tewn, with arms and baggage, as for a 
march. Under much uneaſinefs, anxiety, and difcontent, this order was 
flowly obeyed. Nearly all howeyer were aſſembled, when Anaxibius 
came, and calling together the generals and lochages, directed them . 8, „„ 
© to march to- the Cherſoneſe, where Cyniſcus, he ſaid, © the Lace- 
dæmonian governor, would take them into pay; and | proviſions for 
© the: way they might take from the Thracian villages.” The generals 
turprized, yet obedient, began making the neceſſary inquiries concerning” 
the roads, and the ſtate of the country to be paſſed. Meanwhile intelli- 
gence. of the purpoſe getting among the ſoldiers, ſet them inſtantly in a 
fury. Snatching their arms, ſome ran back toward the gate, and, upon f. 10. 
its being ſhnt againſt them, with vehement complaints of ill treatment, 
threatened to force it; others, running to the ſhore, found an eaſy paſſage 
over the mole into the town, where ſome of their comrades were yet 
loitering. Joined by theſe they forced, the gate, and the whole "UE 
ruſhed in.  __ 
The utmoſt alarm and teroow: Bee Byzantiom The agora was in- 
ſtantly deſerted. Some barricaded themſelves in their houſes, ſome fled 
aboard the ſhips, all expected the rapine and carnage uſual in à place- 
taken by ſtorm. Anaxibius himſelf, running to the ſhore, paſſed i in a 
fiſhing-boat to the citadel, and ſent in aſt to Chalcedon for a reinforce- 
ge to the ſmall garrifon.. UE Wes | \ 
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The Cyreian generals themſolves feared that, in the ciroumſtances which 
the diſhoneſt and weak policy of the Spartan commander-in-chief had 
ſuperinduced, they ſhould hardly be able to reſtrain the army from out- 
rage. Nenophon, who had ſtill attended at the particular requeſt of 


Anaxibius, apprehenſive for the town, for the army, and for his own cha- 


racter and ſafety, when he ſaw the gate forced, had preſſed in with the 


ſoldliers. Quickly he ingaged their attention. Crowding about him, they 


ſaid, Now, Xenophon, is the time to raiſe yourſelf and ſerve us: the 
* army is at your devotion; and the city, and the fleet in the harbour, 
and all that both contain, are your own.“. © Right,” ſaid Xenophon, 
© but the- firſt thing neceflary is order among you. Form, as quickly as 
© poſſible.” The Thracian ſquare, where they happened to be, having ſpace 
enough, he was inſtantly obeyed : the heavy-armed formed in column, 


fifty deep, the targeteers ran to the flanks. Having thus checked thought- 


leſs violence in the outſet; Xenophon, in a ſoothing ſpeech, repreſented 


to the army the © iniquity and diſhonor (of injuring the Byzantines, who 


© had never injured them, and the impoſſibility of reſiſting the power of 
© Lacedemon, which had ſubdued Athens and now commanded Greece; ; 
and in coneluſion he recommended © that a deputation ſhould be ſent to 
Anaxibius, to aſſure him that they had returned into the town with no 


© purpoſe of outrage, but certainly with the wiſh to obtain from him that 
aſſiſtance which he had promiſed ; that ſhould he ſtill refuſe it, they were 


ready to march away at his order; but they were defirous of demon- 


6 ſtrating that their obedience was willing, and that to beguile them Was 
unneceſſary. The army was perſuaded, and the deputation was ſent. 


The circumſtances both of Greece and of the ſurrounding countries, 
offered numerous opportunities for adventurers, eſpecially for military ad- 


venturers. There happened to be in Byzantium a Theban, named Cyra- 


tades, who profeſſed the buſineſs of a general, ready to ſerve anywhere in 


the command of troops, for Greek cities or foreign nations. While the 


army was waiting, this man came and propoſed himſelf for their leader, 
undertaking to conduct them to profitable enterprize in Thrace, and, in 
the interval, to provide them ſubſiſtence from his private means: The 
mention at the ſame time of pay and plunder excited attention. Mean- 


while the officers who were ſent into the citadel, returned with a meſſuge 
from 
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from Anaxibius, aſſuring the army that they ſhould have no cauſe to repent 


their moderation and obedience: that he would report to the Lacedæmo- 
nian government their good conduct, and would conſider by what means 
be might immediately ſerve them. Soothed thus by Anaxibius, and upon 
the point of loſing Xenophon, who was ſtill bent upon returning to Athens, 
officers and men acceded to the propoſal of Cyratades. He promiſed 
that every neceſſary, for ſetting out on their propoſed expedition, ſhould be 
ready next morning, victuals, drink, victims, and a prophet (it is Xeno- 
;pbon's s liſt) and upon this they quietly marched out of the town. 
were no ſooner gone, than Anaxibius cauſed the gates to be locked, and 
proclamation to be made, that if any ſoldiers of the, Cyreian army were 
any more found i in Byzantium, they ſhould be ſold for flaves. Such was 
the treatment of this gallant army, on its firſt arrival in a Europein Greek 
city, from the commander- in chief of the united forces of Greece. 
Kenophon (who had ſtaid thus long at the particular requeſt of Anaxi- 
ius) in return for his ſervice f in preſerving the town from pillage and 
laughter, now ſound himſelf, in common with the whole army, baniſhed 
from its walls. Applying to Cleander, the governor, his hoſt, he obtained, 


would fail with Anaxibius, who, on the approaching expiration of the term 
of his command, was to return, to Greece. 1 


- A. * 1 


urged the new general, Cyratades, to an Pry a which could 400 to in- 
volve him i in immediate ſhame, does not appear; but, being utterly unable to 
provide, one day 8 ſubſiſtence for the army, obedience was inſtantly with- 
drawn froin him. The immediate reſource of the remaining generals, was 
to take q uarters in the Thracian | villages ; but, none haying influence 
enough 8 unite the reſt in any ſettled deſign, the army waſted in inaction. 
Many of the ſoldiers fold their arms; ſome got their paſſage for Greece; s 
ſome ele themſelves i in the Greek towns on the Propontis. The inte- 
reſted and weak Anaxibius rejoiced i in this decay of that otrce-powerful and 
proud army; leſs as he feared injury to any Grecian ſettlement,” or to the 


Lacedzmonian Lone than ; as FR 1155 to be pod for gfatifying the 
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Accordingly, in his voyblde toward Greece, Xenophorr- accompatiying | 
Kits he ſtopped at Parium, ät the northern entrance of the Helleſpont, 
whence he might readily communicate with Pharnabazus: But, without 


a character to win eſteem, upon loſing his power he cbuld no longer 
command reſpect. The policy of Afiatic councils was now directed to- 


cultivate the friendſhip of the ſuperfeding officers, Ariſtarchus, who hi ad 
paſſed up the Propontis to take the government of Byzantium, and Polus, 


the new commander-in-chief, who was daily expected in the Helleſpont. 


The promiſe of Ariſtarchus was already ingaged, that no diſturbance ſhould: 
be given by the Cyreian army to the Bithynian ſatrapy. To what a: degree, 
under the Spartan government, forein command might be miſinanaged,. 
we learn from the authentic account of theſt tranſactions A and the: fairneſs 
with which Xenophon relates how he' became the dupe of diſappointed 
avarice and corruption, is a ſatisfactory voucher for his veracity. Anaxi- 
bius propoſed to him to g0 to the army and bring it over into Aſia: offer- 
ing a veſſel for the paſſage, with orders that horſes ſhould be furniſhed for 
his uſe, and obedience paid to his commands. Nenophon, knowing that, 

however the generals were divided, the ſoldiers would univerfflly rejbice 
in the opportunity to make war in the rich ſatrapies of -Pharnabazus and 
Tiſſaphernes, undertook the buſineſs. Being received by tlie army with 
all the joy he eee he led it immedilitely to en ger iv  imbark 


for Aſia. he 
As ſoon as the controuling authority of Ananibius was RT Nb 


Byzantium, Cleander the governor, with a juſt regard 'for humanity, for 


the Greek nation, and for his friendſhip contracted" with Renophon, had. 


1 kindly attentive to. all Cyreian ſoldiers j in the place and neighbour- 
e e arly,. directing quarters to be provided för the fick. But 16. 
1 differently was the new governor Ariſtarchus diſpoſed, ſway ed apparently 


by a defire to gratify the ſatrap, that one of his firſt meaſures was to order 
all Cyreian ſoldiers that could be found. in the town to be arreſted; ; and 
in ſtrict purſuance, of the tyrannical edick of Anaxibius, he fold four hun- 


dred for ſlaves. Such: was the treatment to which. the citizens of various Gre- 


cian republics, calling themſelves free, were liable, from the officers of that 
ſtate which had long pretended to be grotectreſs of the liberties of Greece. 


Hearing then of the march of the army to Perinthus, Ariſtarchus went 
| thither: 
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_ thither with two triremes, and forbad its paſſage to Aſia. In, vain - Xeno- 
phon urged the authority of Anaxibius. From his own account ſeemingly 
he ſhould: have known that Anäxibius neither had authority; nor deſerved 


influence: Ariſtarchus anſwered, that Anaxibius "was no langer comman- 


der- in- chief; that he was himſelf governor there, and that he would ſink 
any veſſel attempting to tranſport troops to Aſia. | Next day he ſent for 
the generals and loehages to attend him in Periathus. They obeyed the 
ſummons; but, ab they approached the town, intelligence was communi- 
cated to Xenophon, that if he entered tke walls he would be arreſted, and 
either ſuffer on the ſpot, or be deliyered to Pharnabazus. Under pretence 
of a, ſacrifice, therefore, he returned to the camp. The reſt proceeding, 
were not admitted to the preſence of Ariſtarchus, but deſired to attend 
again in the eyening; and this Pe Xenophon in the opinion that the 
information given bim was founded. WF 

Jo croſs into Aſia, in oppoſition 1 the n, com mmanders, 
auld be neither eaſy: to effect, nor ſafe, if effected. In the Cherloneſe, 
whither Anaxibius had pointed their view, they would be, as in 2 trap, 
under the power of the Lacedzmonian governor there; and having expo 
rienced Spartan fraud, they feared Spartan poliey, A. reſource remainec 
A Thracian prince of the neighbourhood, Seuthes, ſon of Mzſades, h a 
ſolicited. their ſeryice,,, His immediate means of _ | remuneration were 
| ſinall.; but his promiſes, ſhould ſucceſs attend their exertions in his favor, 
were alluring. Seuthes was deſcended from Teres, that powerful FE 3+ 
who, as we have formerly ſcen, united under his dominion all t the Thra- 
cian clans, from the Ægean to the Danube, and from the Euxine to the 
Strymon; whoſe ſon and ſucceſſor Sitalces married a Greek lady, and 
accepted the freedom of Athens; and whoſe grandſon, Seuthes ſon of Spa 


radocus, married Stratonice, ſiſter of Perdiccas king of Macedonia. The 
advantage of ſuch connections, being added to that of a dominion fl uperior a 


in extent, revenue, and military ſorce to any other then in Europe, it 
might be expeded would bring civilization into Thrace, and raiſe that 
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country to a political importance equal to any then in tho world. The: N 


ſplendor of the monarchy accordingly was increaſed . by Seuthes ſon of 
Sparadocus, who ſucceeded his uncle Sitalces'; and no misfortune beſel * 


i of which, Thuczdides has left notice. But a nation is. nt . ſo ſdon 40 be” 5 


Cc 2 changed ; 
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changed: the manners and prejulices of the Thracian people in 
volved the princes in the national degradation, before the princes could 
effect any conſiderable improvement of the people. What were the con- 
vulſions that produced the decline of the Odryfian power, we are not in- 
Anab. l. . formed; but we learn from Xenophon that it had a 1 * and _ 
; tae Thracians remained barbarians. | 
When the Cyrcian army returned from the eaſt, Medocus esd 
ober the Odryſians; and, tho very inferior to his predeceſſors, was ſtill the 
pri incipal” potentate of Thrace. His uſual refidence was at che diſtance 
£ 3. ſ. 7. of twelve days journey within land from the Propontis. © Mæſades hack 
pollefied a Principality, apparently a ſubordinate principality, over three 
conquertd tribes in the neighbourhood of Byzantium; but, in the decay 
of the Odryſian power, had been expelled by them, and died ſoon after. 
| The ſucceſsful revolters maintained themſelves in a wild ſort of republican. 
fre edom, x while Seuthes, the infant fon of Meſades, was kindly entertained 
by is foverein and kinſaan Medocus. But the ſpirit of a Thracian could 
bot brook inative* dependency. On attaining manhood,” Seuthes requeſtet 
f. 18, of his © protector that, inſtead of remaining a burthen upon his generofity, 
| poking 1 up to him like a dog (bis expreffion reported- from his own. mouth: 
8 y Xenophon) he might be allowed' fuch force as could. be pared Him, 
e 1 80 attempt the recovery of his inheritance. A ſmall body, horſe and foot, 
was granted ; and, from that time, Seuthes, Unable to fubdue the people, 
Bad however ſupported . and his followers * plunder from Tas pater® 


trons principality. 


«1 1 


. Suech 
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0 The genealogy of 2 chieftam of three ſmall: bool, and'the fifteenth note of the ſeventh. book. 
tribes of barbarians cannot be, in itſelf, very im- af his tranſlation of the expedition of Cyrus.) 
portant; but, for the ſake of high authority wan Among the Greeks, we know, as among he 
tonly attackel, and of the confiſtency of hiftory, Welſh, the father's name ſerved; in the want of 

Vbich is liable to groſs injury from haſty and un- a family name, to diſtinguiſh. the individual from. 
- examined furmiſes, eſpecially of able commenta- others of the ſame name, and was therefore, in 
tors, I ſhall rake ſome notice of that of Seuthes.. deſcribing perſons, an object for. careful atten- 
Wich a mixture of raſhneſs and careleſſneſs, which tion. Sparadocus and Mæſades have no ſuch re- 

one cannot but be furprized to find in him, Spel. femblance as could occaſion the miſtake of one 
man would have Scuthes, mentioned by Xeno- name for the other, by either author or tranſeri- 
phbn as fon of Maſades, the: ſame perſon with ber; and the connection of Thucydides, and the- 

the Seuthes mentioned by Thucydides as, ſon of communication of Xenophon, with Thrace, were 


n Fn the ſecond note of the fixth ſuch, that deficient information eaunot reaſonably 
* be 
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_ !  Such' was the ftati-of things when the Cyreian army arrived-at Chryſopo- 
ſis. Before jt croſſed the ſingit, agents came from Seuthes to invite its ſervice. 
The overtures, then rejected, but renewed when it was driven from Byzan- 


tium, were, through diſagreement among the generals, again fruitleſs. But 
now, when, diſappointed in all other views, while the ſeaſon (for it was 


midwinter)/ denied the paſſage for ſuch numbers to Greece, and the ſoldiers 


were without means for. providing themſelves in a friendly country, to go- 
wherever an enemy to be plundered could. be pointed out, ſeemed the only 
reſource for ſubſiſtence.  Xenophon. therefore reſolved to poſtpone his re- 
turn to Athens, and endeavour to ſerve the army, by going geit to 


negotiate with Seuthes. . 
The connection of Neon, as an 3 withi Lacedizxmon,- had deci- 


ded his politics. He had attached himſelf to: Ariftarchus, and ſeceding 


now * 8 with I cight 1 bundred men, he ampel 3 


T7 £ > ; 36 


be EEE to either. PR YN has not 5 ien as | Tharpdide ayes us, he biraſelf 


taken to ſay which was miſtaken, but, without 
the ſlighteſt reaſon alledged, his ſurmize neceſſa · 
rily attributes a miſtake to one of them, If, in- 
Read: of ſuch. able cotemporary authors, who had 
fuch uncommon. means of information, he had 
attributed ſuch an error, even by à meer gueſs, 
ro ſuch a writer as Diodorus, Who, ac ding co 
Dodwell's phraſe, confounded hiſtory ome bun- 
dred years after, he would have been more ex- 
euſable; unleſs evidence as clear, as what in this 
eaſe he ought to have been aware of, contradicted 
rhe ſuppoſition, For, ſetting aſide the diſtinction 
of the fathers-names, generally deciſive for identi- 
hcation among the Greeks, had he taken the trou- 


ble to compare the hiſtory of the Seuthes men- 


tioned by Thucydides, with that of the Seuthes 
under whom Xenophon ſerved, be would have ſeen 
that they could not be the ſame. Seuthes ſon of 


Sparadocus paſſed his youth with his uncle Sital- 


ces, to, whoſe extenfive and powerful dominion, 
after long acting under him as his principal favo- 
rite, on his death he ſucceeded (Thucyd. I. 2. 
c. 101.) . That dominion conſiſted of the chieftain - 
ſkip of the conquering clan, the Odryſians, which- 
was the antient inheritance of his family, with 
the paramount ſovereinty over all the other 
Thracian tribes, acquired by the eonqueſts of. 
Teres ; and the revenue, at leaſt, of this large 


{3 


improved. During his youth, and after his ac- 
cefſion; therefore, the Odryfian power was ar its 
height. But Mazfades,: father ef | Xcnophon's- 
Seuthes, was prince only of three conquered: 
tribes, the Melandepts, Thyns and Thranipſes, 
bordertog on the Propontis, while -Medociis- 
rrigned over the Odryfians, Xenophon cxpreſlly. 
_ fays i it was in the decay of the Odryfian power, 
that Meſades was expelled by his ſubjects; and- 
Seuthes. his ſon, was then under age, a meer 
boy ; for ſo much not only is implied i in the term 
ar Sarg (pupillus, as Leunclavius has rendered it) 
but fully confirmed by the phraſe that follows, 
i N nearioxos bygr6jany. Seuthes ſons of Mzſa. 
des was protected and educated by Medocus- 
King of the Odryſians, and never himſelf pre- 
tended to the Otryſan.throne, but was happy to 
recover his principality over the three tribes. 
above-mentioned, more than twenty. years after 
Seuthes fon of Sparadocus had ſucceeded his- 
uncle Sitalces in the. monarchy of! Thrace, All 
this being ſo clearly flated. by the two able co- 
temporary hiſtorians, withou the leaſt appear-- 
ance of contradiction between them, Spelman's- 


fancy, as unneceſfary for any explanation, as un- 


founded on any authority, wy GIAN 
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HISTORY OF GREECE, Cut XX. 
All the other generals approved the propoſal of Xenophon, and each named 


a confidential officer to attend him. With thefe, to whom he added Poly- 


crates, an Athenian lochage, as his own aſſiſtant, Xenophon-rode by night 
to a caſtle, where Seuthes was then reſiding, ſearcely eight miles from the 
camp. As they approached,” many fires were ſeen; but no people, and 
they imagined Seuthes had ſuddenly moved his reſidence. Preſently how- 
ever the hum of voices was heard, and communication of ſignals. An in- 
terpreter then advanced, and, after due explanation, an eſcort of two 
hundred targeteers came and conducted Xenophon with his attendants to 
the caſtle. Everything around, it was obſerved, marked extreme precau- 
tion againſt ſurprize. By the diſtant fires, whatever approached was viſible, 
while darkneſs involved the caftle and its watch. The horſes of a ſur- 
rounding outguard of cavalry, fed only by day, were kept bridled and 
ready for inſtantly mounting all night. It was requeſted of | Xenophon 
that only two of his attendants might enter with him. Such were the 
fears in which this prince habitually lived; the Thyn-Thracians, poſſeſſors 
of the country, his revolted ſubjects, being Biel OE, expert and 
daring in nocturnal enterprize. i= 

Kenophon then, with his two 'corfijjertions. bhi” introduced. to the 
prince, horns of wine, accarding to the Thracian cuſtom, were preſented with 


the firſt ſalutation. After ſome converſation, Xenophon « defired that his other 


principal followers might be admitted; but, to obviate the prince s jealouſy, 
directed that they ſhould leave all weapons without. Seuthes however. ex- 
claiming that he miſtruſted no Athenian ; that, on the contrary, he con- 
fidered' all as his kinſmen and friends, the whole party was introduced. 
The prince's propoſals were then declared. His purpoſe. was to ſubdue 
the country formerly ſubje& to his father, which he ſaid, with the Grecian 
army added to his own forces, he was confident would be eaſy. He of- 
fered, for monthly pay, a Cyzicene, about a guinea, to every ſoldier, two to 
the lochages, and four to the generals ; which ſeems to have been a common 
proportion in the Grecian ſervice.” Protection, to thoſe who might want it 
againſt the Lacedeæmonians, he readily promiſed at the motion of Xeno- 
phon; and, as land was what a Thracian prince could perhaps of all things 
moſt cheagly give, he offered it in any quantity ; but he alſo promiſed. to 


OE it valuable, by adding oxen for cultivation, and a fortified ſeaport, for 


ſecurely 
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ſecurely exporting the produce. To Xenophon in particular he promiſed 
Biſanthe, his beſt town on the coaſt, with the offer of his daughter in mar- 
riage, and affurance that, if Xenophon had a daughter, he would buy her, 
according to the Thracian cuſtom. 


The lüberality of theſe- promiſes ſeems ſo nearly to have approached 


extravagance, that it might not unreaſonably have excited ſuſpicion. If 
Xenophon however had any, he has not declared it. Right-hands were 
mutually given, and Renophon with his followers returned to their camp 
before day. In the f morning, Ariſtarchus again fent for the generals, but 
they refuſed to go. The army being affembled, the propoſal of Seuthes 
was explained and joyfully accepted: Neon and others from Ariſtarchus 
endeavoured to diſſuade; holding out promiſes of advantage from the 
Lacedsmonin e for ſervice in the 4 but they were 
little heard. 2 

Naben ” and the army irc ell. Before they had ended ſour 
mites,” Seuthes met them, and took the office of guide. In the afternoon 


they reached ſome villages, ſtored with proviſions, where the ſoldiers 


were woll ſupplied, while the generals and lochages ſupped with the 
e \The detail of this entertainment, the moſt curious of its kind 
remaining ; from antiquity, fhows, among the Thracians; conſiderable reſem- 
blance to cuſtoms, yet common, among the politeſt people of the Eaſt ; and, 
among the Greeks, not that correctneſs of manners, tho Xenophon himſelf 
is an exception, which might be expected. At ſunſet, when, after a 
plentiful repaſt, the cup had ſufficiently circulated, the Greeks roſe, 


15 27 3 


alledging the neceſſity of poſting their night-guards and giving out the 


word. Their knowlege of Thracian manners, and their obſervation. of 
wine conſumed, gave them to ſuppoſe that Seuthes would not riſe ſober ; 
but, without any appearance of ebriety, he followed them, and propoſed, 

by marching that night, to ſurprize the enemy yet uninformed of his in- 
creaſed ſtrength. Much prunder he hoped might be taken, and many pri 
foners ; which, as the Greek towns of the neighbourhood afforded a ready 


market for ſlaves, might be turned to good account. 


The Greeks approved, and at midnight the army marched. Not how- x. 


ever till toward noon next day, they reached. La of a mountain- 


ridge, covered. with deep ſnow, and deſcending, Inexpected, into the plain 
beyond, 
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beyond, they found the expected prey. About a thouſand flaves were 
taken, with two thouſand head of neat, and ten thouſand of ſmaller cattle. 
Next morning Seuthes burnt all the villages, not leaving a houſe ; propo- 
fing, by the fear of loſing their ſhelter and ſubſiſtence, in the ſeverity of 
winter, to bring the people to ſubmiſſion. eee was ſent to be ſold 
at Perinthus to provide pay for the army. | „ 8 
In this country, in ſo ſouthern a latitude, and only two · days march 
from the ſea, a heavy ſnow falling, the cold was fo intenſe, that water 
froze as it was carried from the ſpring, and even the wine in the veſſels 
became ice. The Greeks had not ſo profited from experience in Arme- 
mia and Pontus, but that, with their ſhort cloaks and bare thighs, they 
ſaffered ſeverely ; and ſome, ſroſtbitten, loſt ears and noſes. Then they 
diſcovered the advantage of the Thracian military dreſs, which at. firſt 
had appeared uncouth : foxſkin caps covering the ears, cloaks reaching 
below the knee, and warm covering for the horſemen's legs, protected 
Seuthes' troops againſt the inconveniences, of weather, to high their conft> 
tutions alſo were, by yearly practice, more hardened, _ - .. 
In ſuch a ſeaſon. however the Thyns, who were ines, from 3 . 
lages to ſeek refuge among the mountains, could not but be diſtreſſed. 
Finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the deſtruction, threatened, to 
all their vallies, they ſent propoſals of ſubmiſſion, and requeſted Neno- 
phon s mediation in their favor. A perfidious attack on the Grecian quar- 


ters followed, and particularly againſt Xenophon' s. It was however ſuc- 


ceſsfully reſiſted, and the forces of Seuthes being greatly increaſed by 
Odryſian volunteers, the Thyns threw themſelves on his mercy. The 
"Thracian prince paid the compliment to Xenophon, to offer him any re- 
venge he might chuſe, for that perfidy which had been directed againſt 
his life. Kenophon anſwered, that, if he defired revenge, he ſhould 


' have it abundantly, in the change of the condition of the people, from 


independency to 7 under e authority © + Xenaphon, it 


appears, 


„ . Toles d feoila 27 EE — Tf to Engliſh readers the exact rio of 2 15 ori- 
« theſe people were, inſlead g freemen, to be- Binal. ges was not conſined to the ſtrict 


-* come flaves.* Spelman. —_ convey 1 of 12 with 5. for which tha Gro 
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appears,” knew bow to value freedom; but was not nicely CITI of 


n, ee the cauſe of defpotiſm. {1s 

Seuthes having thus recovered his patrimony, Grind himſelf, within the 
Aon pace of two months, from a wandering freebooter, become prince of a 
conſiderable territory. His army was increaſed, not only with the ſtrength 
of the conquered people, but his ſueceſs had allured numerous Odryſians 
to his ſtandard. To the north of Byzantium, bordering on the Euxine 
ſea; lived a Thractan hord, who had never owned the dominion of Mæſa- 
des, but, having been formerly ſubdued by Teres, had ſince aſſerted inde- 
pendeney. Seuthes marched againſt theſe, and quickly compelled them 
to become his tributaries. Turning then ſouthward again, his Thracian 
mumbers now confiderably exceeding the Greeks, they together approached 
the Propontis and incamped near Selymbria. It is remarkable that, in this 
winter campain, in fo ſevere a climate, againſt an enemy much oyer- 
powered indeed, but hngwary Ack and enterprizing in deſultory war, not 


a Greek was loſꝶl. 
Active and bold, charaQeriftieal qualities of a Thracian, Seutbes . no 


great underſtanding and no clear honor. Mean deception, however, and 
groſs diſboneſty ſeem to have been leſs bis own purpoſe, than what he was 
led to by a profligate Greek, Heracleides of Maroneia, who bad acquired 
his confidence, and was one of his principal counſellors before the Cyreian 
army entered into his ſervice. This man, having ſucceeded in the epdea- 


your to excite apprehenſion and diflike of Xenophon, inſtigated him, 


ſince he no longer wanted. the ſervice af the Grecian army, to refuſe the 


arrear of pay, when a ſmall part auly, of what by agreement was due, 


had yet been iffized. He failed in an endeavour to divide the generals; 
but diſeontent grew umong the ſoldiers, while all Xenophon: 5 mas 


or the pay OVIng,. were anſwered vents evaſion, | 61 39), | 4 

| 1 
uſed the term andre, but Was applied to any a 1 licence, and not in the ſober language 
ho lived ander A defpotic grvernment, Thus of hiſterical narrative: we do not conſider '2 


Xenophon makes Cyrus call himſelf og, Chineſe mandareen, a Turkiſh baſhaw, or 2 
Spaniſh grande, as the ſame deſcription of perſon 


and that ſubjcction to Lacecæ mon, under which 

the Thirty propofed to govern Athens, is termed with e Weſt Indian flave ; nor weuld the Greeks 

by Iſoctrates and Lyſias Joudeie and Rehau. Aloe. have called Cyrus arturodor, though he might 
call himſelf Jö. Xen. de rep. Ach. E. 1 . 11. 


Areiop. p. 440. 3 & Lyf. Te) Tis " Evaryp. 
2 : : 2 tifes the expreſſion of vv Aang —mean- 


Don. P. 177 vel 804. But Lyfias calls his ma- 
_ 15 ing. that the, Athevian, people were ſublervient to 


nufaQurer ſlaves asfd zee. Adv. Eratoſth. 
P. 388. If we ſometimes apply the term 12 fbeir ta, es, 1 7 laves to them. 
40 the ſubjetts of arbitrary governments, i 5 D Seen 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. Char. XXIII. 
In this ſtate of things, while on one ſide Seuthes was ſurrounded by his 


numerous Thracian forces, ſtrong in cavalry, of which the Greeks were 


deſtitute, on the other, judging from paſt tranſactions, no degree of enmity 
was not to be apprehended from the all- powerful officers of Sparta, dif- 
ficulty and danger ſeemed again accumulating againſt the unfortunate 
Cyreians, and particularly againſt Xenophon. An unforeſeen event re- 
lieyed them. The Lacedæmonian government had reſolved upon war 
with Perſia, and thus the Cyreian army, before an object of jealouſy, now 
would be a valuable acquiſition. Accordingly two Lacedæmonian officers, 
Charminus and Polyneices, came to Selymbria, authorized to ingage them, 

at the ſame pay promiſed by Seuthes, to go to that moſt inviting of all 


fields for military fervice, the rich ſatrapy of Tiſſaphernes. The propoſal 


was joyfully reecived ; and the more, as befide other advantages, the 


eommanding interference of Lacedzmon, it was now hoped, would. 


obtain the arrear of pay due from the Thracian prince. But Seuthes 
was governed by a few interefted counſellors : and it was: not till the 
army was ſent to live at free quarters, in ſome villages which he had given. 
to one of the chief of them, that an interview, defired by Xenophon and 
long evaded, was at length obtained. An Odryſian who aſſiſted at the con- 
ference, with generous indignation declared his ſhame of that officer's con- 
duct. Nis great ſoverein Medocus, he ſaid, he was ſure would not approve 
ſuch, baſe diſhoneſty, nor give any ſupport to thoſe who could be guilty 
of it. Seuthes excuſed. himſelf, diſavowing knowlege of the circumſtances, 
and luying the blame on his Greek counſellor Heracleides. Payment was. 
then made, in the manner of the country. A. ſingle talent was all that 
could be obtained in money: fix. hundred oxen, four thouſand-ſheep, and: 
a hundred and twenty ſlaves, were given for the remainder due. The diſ-- 


poſal of theſe, for the benefit of the army, was dexterouſly referred by Xeno-- 


phon, as a compliment, ta the Eacedæmonians Charminus and Pol yneices,. 
who incurred no ſmall blame in the conduct of the invidious buſigeſs.. 
The army then croſſed to Eampfacus, where two Lacedzemonian. officers 


arrived ſoon; after, with pay, which was. immediately iſſued far the march: 


to inſue. The plain of Troy, mount Ida, Antandrus, and the vale of 
Thebe,. were then traverſed, in the way to Pergamus in the vale of Caicus., 
There a cireumſtance occurred, in itſelf, and in Xenophon's manner of 


relating it, ſtrongly characterizing the times. e earneſt i in incul- 


cating, 
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cating, humanity and liberality, and ſtudious to demonſtrate his own diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, the ſoldier-philoſopher nevertheleſs gives, without any ap- 
parent compunction, a detailed account of a nocturnal expedition which 
he undertook with a few favorite officers, to ſurprize a wealthy Perſian, 
with his family, in a caſtle at ſome diſtance in the vale. A Grecian family 
of rank in Pergamus had ſuggeſted the meaſure, apparently to ſhare in 
the ſpoil. The prophet, employed to ſacrifice on the occaſion, declared, 
from the ſymptoms of the victims, that the gods approved and would favor 
the robbery. Reſiſtance nevertheleſs was found ſo much more vigorous 
than expected, that the party was obliged to retreat, with many wounds, 
and conſiderable riſk of being. all cut off. A feigned movement, with the 
whole army, induced the Perſian to leave his caſtle. The attempt being 
then renewed, it was taken, with his wife, children, ſlaves, horſes, and all 
his effects. The capture was ſo conſiderable, that Xenophon's ſhare inabled 
him, according to his own phraſe, to confer benefits ; tho before ſo diſtreſſed 
as to be reduced to ſell his horſe, at Lampſacus, for fifty darics, about thirty- 
five guineas. The army returned to Pergamus, there to wait the orders of 


the Lacedæmonian commander-1 n- chief. 


Norts from the End of che Firſt Section of 
the Twenty-third Chaprer. 


i It ſeemsa whimſical circumſtance that, among 
other writers, Spelman, the applauded tranſlator, 
and Hutchinſon, the able editor of the Anabaſis, 
have choſen to contradift or explain away their 
Author's on account of his own age; and that 
for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a calculation of it, 
founded upon authority ſo dubious and ſo de- 
ficient, that even were there nothing on the other 
ſide, ir could ſcarcely prove anything. Lucian 
in his Treatiſe on Long Life, has ſaid that Xeno- 
phon paſſed the age of ninety years, witheut 
ſaying when he was born or when he died. 
Diogenes Laertius affirms that he died in the firſt 
year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad ; with. 
out adding at what age. Strabo (I. 9. p. 618.) 
Has related that he fought at the battle of Delium. 
in the eighth year of the Peloponneſian war. 
Bur Athenzus has ſhown, from Plato, that this 
could not be; and indeed the ſtory altogether is 
ſo nearly abſurd, that we may wonder rather that 
Strabo ſhould have related it, than that Diogenes 
ſhould have copied it from him. Diogenes i is not 
famous for accuracy, any wore than for judge- 
ment ; ſo Spelman profeſſes to reſt on Lucian's 


RIES 


— 


account, which, he ſays, he ſees no reaſon to diſ- 
believe. I ſee no reaſon to diſbelieve it either; 
becauſe it reilly affirms no more than thatXenophon 
lived to the age of more than ninety, without any 
contradiCtion, expreſſed or implied, of Xenophon's 
own account, which appears to me to deſerve the 
firſt credit. Xenophon has indeed not ſtated his 
own age preciſely ; but he has marked it, I think 
clearly, within two or three years; and ſo the 
learned and ingenious friend of Spelman has 
thought, the author of the geographical difſerta- 
tion annexed to his tranſlation of the Anabaſis. 
Spelman and Hutchinſon, giving full authority to 
the compared accounts of Lucian and Diogenes 
(for neither alone will ſerve their purpoſe) 


. reckon Xenophon near fifty when he ingaged 


with Cyrus: the author of the geographical 
diſſertation ſuppoſes him only five-and-twenty. 
If Xenophon's own account of himſelf deſerve 


any credit, and if it ought not to be tortured to 


A meaning to which i it cannot without torture be 


brought, he was certainly under thirty. The 


matter is not important, but having taken the 
pains, perhaps more than it was worth, to exa- 
mine it, I will not deny the reader who may have 
curioſity for it, the bencfit, if he can draw any, 
ſrom my trouble, 
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Among the firſt occaſions on Which the name 
of Xenophon occurs in the Ausbaſis, (h. C. 1. 
f. 20. ) / heris addreſſed vit the appellatjon pf, 
Nia which, Spelman obſeryes,.howgver ill ir 


might apply ro one near fift ty, "mu be tranſlated | 


ung man. Now it happeni that we hate infor- 
mation, from Xenqphon bimſelf, to What age 
a man, might properly be called Nic. The 
queſtion occurs in his Memorials of Socrates 
(l. . eld ſ. gs. and thirty is there, named 386 
its utmoſt term, and rather beyond the age to 
which it was ordinarily given. Nilo? then, & 


diminutive from Nies, would not be commonyy 
applied to a more advanced age. A the titles 


Nios and Net are, more than once in the Ana- 


baſis, given to Xenophon, this alone ſeems pretty 
ſtrong, proof that he was, under thirty. But there 
js beſides, in the Anabafts, what appears "to me, 


| Guts werbe. Thy 


cual. XXII. 


delicacy," in . of my youth, I 80557 that | 
' exertion, by ꝛbbicb I and the army vviib me might be 


am the enemy. 
K 5 — 25 ſoon aL is khe la me 
putpoſe, of which Spelman has Very ingeniouſſy 


' given, à litteral trapſlatiop, wirb a ſenſe com- 


pletely dubious. When actually offering Bim. 
ſelf for the command, 3 apologizes for 
his yourh thus: E. * * raxheri M ie bau, 7 
* Pee 3 
wyodjace lfu 4. ih⁰νν Ta "KA, i you 


| point mb to be yottr leader. (ſays Spelinan's tran 


ation) I, all not excuſe 9 V reaſon of my 


age, out think” my ſelf even in cb 4 vigor of it to re. 


pel an injury.” It is obvious that! this miglit come 


either from a man too ofd; or from one too 
young f for the office, To fix the fenſe, therefore, 


the reader is referred, by 4 note, to the tranſla- 


complete confirmation of itt Proxe nue was, we .Ithr's former notice of Xenophon's age. Spelman 


are in direct terms informed, about thirty, hen ſeems t bo. have been { {or Aware, of the. abſurdity of 
he was, put to death, or w en, "the. army was de- ſtatiog it as Aa general propoſition, that fifty v was 


prived of his ſervices.” Renophon)} when he firlt 


an age either too early or tos advanced for a 


conceived the ide of offering himfelf for 1 0 77 man tg undertake the office of general, that he 


for to Proxenus in his command, was deterred b 
the conſideration of his youth. This ſeems deet- 


hoſe.rather to refer the reader to a former 4 
„cünbb, than to ock him with the direct mentſeh, 


fively to mark that he was younger than” Proe. in rio Place; of the reſult of it. Leunclavius has 


nus, and of courfe under thirty. It is indeed fo 


Krong to the purpoſe that it has evidently ſtag- 


gered Spelman; who nevertheleſs has been ſo 
reſolved to abide by his deduction from Lucian 


and Diogenes, that rather than allow his author 


to give evidence againſt it, he has choſen to mif- 
tranſlate | it, and even to riſk contradictions. 
What age do I wait for! is his very juſt verſion 
of Xxenophonꝰs words, when he was hefitatin 


whether to offer himſelf for the command ; w 


certainly bearing no very evident ſenſe, 10 ey 


did not imply that he apprehended objection 


would be taken to his youth. In anſwer then to 


Wit objection, be proteome thus: *Ov yap wwy” 


zn wfieClrifes ich, ian Thtpoy Spe ineol- 
Tolg oN Hleig. (Anab. 1 3. c. 1. ſ. 10.) 1 1 
abandon myſel, to the enemy this day, {fo he turns 
the paſſage,) I all nover live to ſer another. 
It cannot be ſaid, in excuſe for the miſerable in- 


f pidity of this verſion, that it is Jitteral. A litte- 
ral tranſlation would here not onl1 give the ſenſe 
more exactly, but even more ſpiritedly: I hall 
never be older (replying to his own queſtion, 


« What age do 1 wait for?“ ) if to-day 1 betray . 
I to the enemy; meaning, 4 through falſe 


tratiſlated tlie paſfage very differently, and I think: 
very properly, thus: & me ducis munere fungi 
gubetis #tatls excuſatione nequaquan utar ; M ſed- 
adole eſcentice vi gorem ad propitfanilim mala mibi 
profuturum e We find that Clearchus, 
who is repreſented as a general of moſt vigorous 
exertion, was fifty; and Cleanor was older, If 
Xenophoniwas near fifty, he would not have fait 


_* What age do I wait for?! The whole of the 


apblogy for his age, whether as ſuppoſing him 
too old or too young, would have been abſurd. 

But every mention of him with any implication 
of his age, throughout the Anabaſis, ſhows him 
to have been much younger A few weeks be- 
fore his appointment to the command, he was 
addreſſed with the appellation of Neavioxe,, Youth... 


After his appointment, we are informed, (J. 3. 


c. 2. . 25.) that Timafion and be were he two 
youngeſt” of the generals: If he was too old, 
how improper muſt the choice of the others have 


been! But, in the various actions chat followed, 


we always find him taking, and always mention-- 
ing it as becoming him, that more active duty, | 


which in the Grecian ſervice was appropri- 
ated. to the youthful. ' | Suppoſi ing him between 
— | twenty 


* 
r 3 *.4 : 
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twenty-five and thirty, the Interpretation, 
where he ſpeaks of himſelf, is always obvious, 
and all is conſiſtent ; but ſuppoſing him fifty, or 
near it, even the forced interpretation of Spel- 
man is full of contradict ion and abſurdity. 


Tf then I cannot commend the judgement, the 
accuracy, or the fairneſs of Spelman, in forming 
and ſupporting his opinion of Xenophon's age, 
J can ſtill leſs be ſatisfied with the more direct 
and leſs qualified contradiction of his author, in 
the account which in his introduction he has given 
of the Lacedæmonian Cleärchus. Totally ne- 
glecting Xenophon's ſhort but clear hiſtory of 
the principal circumſtances of thar general's life, 
he has truſted implicitly to the very different. ac- 
count of Diodorus Siculus, * who, beſides the 

„character he has deſervedly obtained, he 
ſays, for fidelity and exactneſs, had the advan- 
tage of living many centuries nearer the tranſ- 
actions he recounts; than thoſe who differ from 
© him in chronology.” This ſeems really a curioug 
reaſon for preferring the account of Diodorus, 
who lived full three centuries after Cleärchus, to 
that of Xenophon, who ſerved under him, and 
cannot but have known intimately, if not Clear- 
chus himſelf, yet many who muſt have known 
him gntimately. As to the character which Piodo- 
rus has deſervedly obtained for fidelity and exact- 
neſs, thoſe who know him beſt, I fear, will be moſt 
inclined to join with the penetrating, judicious, 
and diligent Henry Dodwelt; who, compelled, by- 
the purſuit he was ingaged in, to ſtudy. him 
cloſely, and indignant at length at the inceſſancy 
of his vexatious inaccuracies, calls him imperritus 
hifloriarum wariarum ' epocharumgue commiſſor 
Diodorus. (Chron. Xenoph. ad ann. A. C. 


396.) 


It is an unpleaſant taſk, . which rhe writer of 
Grecian hiſtory cannot always decline, to decry 
the general authority of thoſe on whom he muſt 
ſometimes reſt for authority: if he would vin. 
dicate hiſtorical ſincerity, it is indiſpenſable. Plu. 
tarch, living more than four centuries after Xe no- 
paon, and more than one after Diodorus, has 
choſen to contradict the accounts of doth, Inſtead 
of a condemned ' exile, as Xenophon, or a rehel, 
as Diodorps, reports Cleiarchus to have been, 
Plutarch affirms that he had a regular commiſſion 
from the Lace dæmonian government to ſerye under 
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Cyrus. (Plut. vit. Artaxer. p. 1854.) Tt is evident 
from the whole tenor of Xenophon's narrative, the 
only connected and conſiſtent narrative femain- 
ing of the tranſactions of the age, that this could 


not be. Let thoſe who, in reſpect for any repu- 


tation which Plutarch may have gained among 
litterary men little converſant with the world, 
would put his authority in any competition with 
Xenophon's, but look to the puerility and abſur. 
dity of the account he has given of the commu- 
nication between Cyrus and the Lacedzmouian 
government, previous to the expeditionz and, if 
they defire a ſample of his careleſsneſs, let them 
compate his praiſe of Xenophon, in his account of 
the battle of Cunaxa, with his continual and un 
qualified contradictions of Xenophon. 


\ 


2 The account” of the expedition of Cyrus and 
of the return of the Greeks, remainiug to us 
with the title of Kggov 'Arabagy, having paſſed» - 


apparently without queſtion, for the work of the 


Socratic Xcnophon, among the antients, from his 
own age downward, it cannot but ſeem ſtrange 
that auy doubt about. it ſhould have gained in 
modern times. Nevertheleſs ſuch- a doubt, ex- 
cited by a paſſage in the work itſclf, having been 
cheriſned by men eminent among the learned, 
ſome notice of it may be neceſſary here. 

The tenor of the narration, in Xenophon's-- 
Grecian annals, requiced ſome account of the 
expedition of Cyrus, and the return of the Grecian 
army; but, inſtead of giving any, the author has 
referred his reader to an account. which he attri.. 
butes to Themiſtogeyes of Syracuſe. - This at firſt 
fight will of courſe give to ſuppoſe. that an account 
written by-a Syrscufan, named Themiſtogenes, 
was then extant; but it can at no rate prove that 
the work now extant on the ſubject, which al- 
ways paiſtd among the antients for Xenophon's, 
was written, not by Xenophon, but by Themiſto- 


genes. It is however remarkable that, from the 


age of Xenophon to that of Suidas, no mention - 
occurs, in any extant work, of ſuch an author as - 
Themiſtogenes, while we nd an extraurdinary - 
aſſemblage, of names the moſt eminent in littera- 
ture, bearing teſtimony to the extant Anabaſis a8 
the work of Xenophon. Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, Strabo, Cicero, Laertius, Lucian, lian, 
Heſychius, Pollux, Harpocration, Ammonius, 
ara 
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ere enumerated by Hutchinſon ; and to theſe, I 
think, ſhould be added Demetrius Phalereus, or 


the author of the work attributed to him, Plu- 
tarch, and Longinus; and when in an age com - 
paratively modern, the collector Suidas choſe to 
controvert this weight of evidence, he has offered 
no argument but the ſimple words of Kenophon, 
which all thoſe authors had red and could under- 


-tand at leaſt as well as he. 


Why then, it will of courſe occur to ak, did 
Xenophon, in his Grecian Annals, refer to the 
work of Themiſtogenes ? Plutarch, in his trea- 
tiſe on the Glory of the Athenians, has ac- 
counted far it thus : Xenophon, he ſays, © was 
* ſuhject of hiſtory for himſelf. But when he 
* publiſhed his narrative of his own atchieve- 
ments in military command, he aſcribed it to 
* Themiſtogenes of Syracuſe ; giving away thus 
© the litterary reputation to ariſe from the work, 

that he might the better eſtabliſh the credit of 
the facts related.“ 


This explanation, tho I give it credit as far 
as it goes, is, however, not by itſelf completely 
ſatisfactory. Nevertheleſs I think every reader 
of the Anabaſis, attending, at the ſame time, to 
the. general hiſtory of the age, may draw, from 
the two, what is wanting to complete it. He 
cannot fail to obſerve, that it has been a principal 
purpoſe of the author of the Anabaſis to apolo- 


gize for the conduct of Xenophon. In the latter 


part of the work, the narrative is conſtantly 


accompanied with a ſtudied defence of his con- 


duct; in which, both the circumſtances that pro. 
duced his baniſhment from Athens, and what - 
ever might give umbrage or excite jealouſy 
againſt him in Lacedzmon, have been carefully 
donſidered. Bur there are paſſages in the work, 
ſpeeches of Xenophon himſelf on delicate occa- 
Gans, ke his communication with Clean. 
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der the Lacedæmonian cant related in the 


fixth book, which could be known only from 


himſelf or from Cleander. That theſe have not 
deen forgeries of Themiſtogenes, is evident from- 
the teſtimony of Xenophon himſelf, who refers 
to the work, which he aſcribes to Themiſtogenes, 
with intire ſatisfaction. 

One, then, of theſe three concluſions muſt fol- 
low : either, firſt, the narrative of Themiſto- 
genes, if ſuch ever exifted, had not in it that 


apotogy for Xenophon, which we find interwoven 


m the Anabaſis tranſmitted to us as Xenophon's, 
and conſequently was a different work; or, ſe. 
condly, Themiſtogenes wrote under the direction 
of Xenophon ; or, thirdly, Xenophon wrote the 
extant Anabaſis, and, for reaſons, which thoſe 
acquainted with the circumſtances of his life and 
the hiſtory of the times will have no difficulty to 
coneeive may have been powerful, choſe that, on 


irs firſt publication, it ſhould paſs under another's 


name. The latter has been the belief of all an- 


| tiquity ; and, indeed, if it had not been fully 


known that the aſcription of the Anabaſis to 
Themiſtogenes was a fiction, the concurrence of 
all antiquity, in tripping that author of his juſt 
fame, ſo completely that, from Xenophon himſelf 
to Suidas, he is never once named as a writgr of 
merit, in any work remaining to us, while, in fo 
many, the Anabafis is mentioned as the work of 
Xenophon, would' be, if at all credible, certainly 


the moſt extraordinary circumſtance in the hiſtory 


of letters. 

For the political and military hiſtorian, the. 
important reſult of what has here been ſtated 
is, that, under every conſideration, the facts 
reported in the Anabaſis have the full autho- 
rity of Xenophon. For. myſelf, 1 will venture 
to add, I ſee no room for reaſonable doubt but 


that Xenophon was the writer. 
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Hiſtory of LACED MoON from the Reſtoration of the ATHENIAN 
Democracy, and Affairs of the Geeks in ASIA from the Renewal 
of War between LACEDMON and PERSIA till the Recall of 
AGts1Lavs from ASIA, in . of renewed War within 
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War reſolved by Lacedemon a gainſt Perſia : Thimbron commander-in-chief u 2 


Joined by the Cyreian Greek forces. Liberality of the Perſſian government. 
Dercyllidas commander-in-chief : Truce with the ſatrap of Lydia, and war 
with the ſatrap of Bithynia. Mania ſatrapeſs of olia: Succeſſes of Der- 
cyllidas in Æolia. Winter operations in Bithynta. Protection. given 10 the- 
Cberſoneſe. Profgerity of the Grecian Colonies, Il judged orders from Lace- 
demon.. Danger of the Grecian Colonies. Treaty concluded between Dercyl- 
lidas and Tiſſaphernes, for the * emancipation of the Alan Greeks from 
Perfian dominion. 


THEN the Lacedzmonians put an end te the Athenian empire, they 
vindicated to themſelves the ſovereinty of the ilands and of the 
European cities; they placed their own governors, with the title of harmoſt, 
in Byzantium and in. the Cherſoneſe ; but they neither claimed any domi+ 
nion on the continent of Aſia, nor aſſerted the freedom of the Grecian 
republics there: the allegiance of the Aſian Greeks was transferred from 


the Athenian people to the Perſian king; and, under him, to the ſatraps, 


Pharnabazus and Tiſſaphernes. 

We have ſeen: that, among the Greeks of Afi, Cyrus was popular anck 
Tiſſaphernes unpopular; inſomuch that, by a Kind of rebellion againſt the 
fatrap, the Ionians had attached Wensch to the prince. The event 
thereſore 
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therefore of the expedition againſt the king, and the appointment of Tiſſa- 


phernes to the great command which Cyrus had held, could not but be 
highly alarming to them. But, on the other hand, tlie glorious retreat of 
the Greeks who had accompanied the prince, and the clear evidence which 


their return in ſafety bore to the ſuperiority of the Grecian arms, afforded 


ground of incouragement. If the patronage of Lacedæmon could be ob- 
tained, whoſe councils commanded the united arms of Greece, little, it 
-was hoped, would be to be apprehended from the ſatrap's vengeance, 
Refuſing therefore to acknowlege his authority, the Ionians fent miniſters 
to Lacedemon-to ſolicit protection. 

The Lacedæmonian government, leſs expecting friendſhip from the king 
and from Tiſſaphernes, on account of their connection avith Cyrus, and valu- 
ing it leſs, as the fame of the actions of the Cyreian army taught to deſpiſe 
their enmity, reſolved that the Ionians ſhould be protected. Poſſibly circum- | 
ſtances at home might eontribute to this determination. It might be deſirable 
to employ a part of their people on forein ſervice ; and for ſervice againſt an 
enemy, ſo much famed for wealth, and ſo little for bravery and military ſkill, 
volunteers would be numerous among the poor commonwealths of Pelo- 
ponneſus. Four thonſand men were required from the allies. - Only one 
-thoufand were added from Lacedæmon; and they were all of thoſe called 
neodamodes ; who; owing to the neceſſities of war their promotion from 
the condition of flaves to the rank of citizens, were on the return of peace 
looked upon with-ſo invidiqus an eye, that an occafion for ſending them on 
forein ſervice would be acceptable, both to the government and to them- 
ſelves, Cavalry was very deſirable for war in Aſia: but the utmoſt force 


that Peloponneſus could raiſe was very ſmall; and the principal citizens of 
the wealthieſt republics, who alone compoſed it, would not be the moſt 


willing partdkers in diſtant adventure. Application was therefore made to 
Athens; where recent diſorders, extreme political jealouſy, and a total 
want of protection againft any momentary caprice of the people, made the 
ſituation of men of rank and fortune ſo preearious, that the offer of pay 
for three hundred horſe found ready .acceptance there. Thimbron was 
appointed commander-in-chicf in Asia, with the title of harmoſt. 
Arriving in Ionia with his. Europein forces early in ſpring, Thimbron 
£ireulated a requiſition for an apportionment of troops from every Grecian 
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oty in Aſia; where, ſays Ketiopholy, at-that time, all obeyed whatever 2 
Lacedæmonian commanded. The Cyreians, under Xenophon, bad been 
already ingaged for the ſervice, and were marching to join the Lacedæmo- 
nian army. Meanwhile, tho his force was conſiderable, Thiinbron feared 
to traverſe the open country, in preſence of the Perſian cavalry, and 
thought it well if he could give ſome protection, againſt its ravages, to the 
country around poſts which he could ſecurely occupy. The junction of 
the Cyreians however gave him a decided ſuperiority ; and many towns, 
before awed by the Perſian power, with 1 zeal then opened their gates 
to him. 

Four perſons, whoſe circumſtances deſerve notice, took this opportunity for 
embracing the Grecian cauſe ; Euryſthenes and Procles, deſcendants of De- 
maratus, the exiled king of Lacedæmon who attended Xerxes into Greece, 
and Gorgion and Gongylus, deſcended from the Eretrian Gongylus, who, by 
his conduct alſo during the Perſian invaſion, had merited baniſhment from 
his country and favor from the Perfian monarch. The towns of Pergamus, 
Teuthrania, and Haliſarnia, given to Demaratus, and Gambrium, Palaigam- 
brium, Myrina, and Grynium, to Gongylus, remained the property of 
their poſterity. Theſe gifts, from the Perfian kin g, ſcem to have had much 
of the nature of fiefs, in the Gothic 'kingdoms *. It would have been a 
gratification, at leaſt to our curioſity, if Renophon had been fuller in expla- 
nation on the ſubject. From their attachment to the cauſe of Cyrus, and 
conſequent dread of the king's vengeance, apparently aroſe the revolt of 
thoſe Grecian ſubjects of the Perſian empire; which would, otherwiſe, mark 
groſs ingratitude to a beneficent government. For the teſtimony here 
given by Xenophon, remarkably correſponding with what remains from 
Herodotus and Thucydides, ſtrongly confirms, what has been here- 
tofore remarked, that there was uncommon liberality in the deſpotiſin of 


the Perfian empire. Public faith was kept; property was not without ſecu- 


rity; it was not there, as under the preſent wonderfully barbarian govern- 
ment of the ſame fine country, a crime to be rich. Large eſtates, given 
even to foreiners, paſſed to their late poſterity ; and inſtead of the ty ranny 
which now * 42g towns and * a 3 which the remain- 
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2 ing ſubjects recur to the patronage of ſome forein ambaſſador, the Perſian 
government ſo extended liberal protection to all, that Grecian. eities could 
prefer the dominion of the Perſian king to that of the Athenian. or Lace- 
demonian commonwealths, and flouriſh under it. 

But, if the Perſian government was generally mild and liberal, it had 
been, ſince the reign of Xerxes, always weak, and verging to diſlolution. 


xen. Hel, The Lacedemonian general Thimbron, who, with comparatively & fmall 
. 
EE force, had been making conqueſts againſt it, ſhowed no conſiderable abi- 


lities in the field, and in camp and in quarters his diſcipline was very 
deficient. The allies ſuffered from the licentiouſneſs of his army, and 
complaints, in conſequence, were ſo urged at Lacedæmon, that, on the 
expiration of his year, he was ſentenced to baniſhment. 
B. C. 398. Dereyllidas, who ſucceeded him, was more equal to a great and difficult 
Ol. 95 . command. Having already ſerved in Aſia, under Lyſander, he knew the 
£6, 7,8. characters of the two ſatraps, who divided between them, in almoſt inde- 
pendent ſovereinty, the dominion of the weſtern provinces. The inſtruc- 
tions of the ephors directed him to lead the army into Caria, the hereditary 
government of Tiſſaphernes. But the deſire of revenging a diſgrace he 
had formerly incurred, when harmoſt of Abydus, in conſequence of an 
accuſation from Pharnabazus, aſſiſted at leaſt, according to the cotemporary 
hiſtorian, his friend, in determining him to act otherwiſe. He negotiated 
with Tiſſaphernes, and that daſtardly ſatrap, ill-diſpoſed toward Pharna- 
bazus, and always readier for negotiation than for battle, inſtead of exerting 
the great power, with which he was veſted, for the general defence of the 
| empire, bargained for a particular peace for his own provinces, and con- 
| | ſented that the Grecian arms ſhould, without oppoſition from him, be 
carried into the Bithynian ſatrapy. Dercyllidas, having thus provided for 
the ſafety of the rich fields of Ionia, which would otherwiſe have been 
liable, in his abſence, to ſuffer from, the Perfian cavalry, haſtened his march 
northward ; and, in the length of way from Caria-to the borders. of. 
NY Folia, he maintained an exactneſs of diſcipline that gained him; the 
1 greater credit with the allies, as it was contraſted with the esl, 
| from which the country had ſuffered while Thimbron commanded. 
The circumſtances of Eolia might reaſonably have invited the 1 
tion of the general, tho revenge had not inſtigated. | According to 
| that. 
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that liberal policy, more than once already noticed as ordinary among 
the Perſians, Pharnabazus had appointed Zenis, a Greck of Dardanum, 
to be governor, or, according to Xenophon's phraſe, ſatrap, of that fine 
country, ſo intereſting in earlieſt hiſtory, as the kingdom of Priam, and 
the ſeat of the Trojan war. Zenis died early, leaving a widow, Mania, 


alſo a Dardanian. This extraordinary woman ſolicited the ſucceflion to 


her late huſband's command; and ſupported her folicitation with preſents 
ſo agreeable to the ſatrap's fancy, and proofs ſo pregnant of her own 
talents and ſpirit, that ſhe obtained her ſuit. Being accordingly veſted 
with the government, ſhe did not diſappoint, but, on the contrary, far 
exceeded the ſatrap's expectation. None of his governors collected and 
_ remitted the revenue more regularly; none accompanied the remittance 
with preſents more acceptable ; none, when he made his progreſs throngh 
his ſatrapy, received him with ſuch elegant magnificence, or entertained 
him fo agreeably. Theſe were a woman's merits, but ſhe united with 


them manly virtues. In the frequency of diſaffection and revolt among 


the Perſian provinces, no diſturbance happened under her government. 
She not only held all in duc obedience, but, raiſing a body of Greek mer- 
cenaries, ſhe reduced the maritime towns of Lariſſa, Hamaxitus, and 
Colone, which had hitherto reſiſted the Perſian dominion. Herſelf at- 
tended the ſieges, viewing the operations from her chariot, and by praiſes 
and preſents, judiciouſly beſtowed, excited ſuch emulation, that her army 
acquired repute ſuperior to any other body of mercenaries in Aſia. When 
Pharnabazus required troops for ſuppreſſing the incurſions of the rebellious 
Myſians and Peiſidians, ſhe attended in perſon. In conſequence of her 
able conduct and high reputation, he always treated her with great reſpect, 
and ſometimes even defired her aſſiſtance in his council. 

Mania was another Artemiſia; and the weighty authority of Xenophon, 
for the hiſtory of the Dardanian ſatrapeſs, not a little ſupports the account 
given by Herodotus of the Halicarnaſſian queen. But, tho Mania could 
govern provinces and conduct armies, yet, in the incouragement which 
the groſs defects, equally of Grecian and Perſian government, offered 
for daring villainy, ſhe could. not ſecure herſelf againſt domeſtic treachery. 
She had ſcarcely paſſed her fortieth year, when ſhe was murdercd in her 
palace, by Meidias, who had married her daughter. But a ſingle murder, 


would not anſwer the execrable villain's purpoſe. Her ſon, a moſt pro- 
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miſing youth'of-ſeventeen, was cut off, The aſſaſſin had then the impu- 
dence to aſk, of the ſatrap, the ſucceſſion to the government held by 
the deceaſed Mania, ſupporting his ſolicitation by large preſents. But he 
ſcems to have founded his hopes on a knowlege, rather of the general tem- 
per and practice of the Perſian great, than of the particular character of 
Pharnabazus,; who, with a generaus indignation, refuſed his preſents, and 
declared he would not live unleſs he could reyenge Mania. Meidias pre- 
pared to ſupport himſelf by force or intrigue, as circumſtances might direct. 
He had ſecured Gergis and Scepſis, fortified towns, in which Mania's 
treaſurcs were depoſited : but the other towns of the province, with one 
conſent, refuſing to acknowlege his authority, adhered to Pharnabazus. 
Dercyllidas arrived upon the borders in this critical conjuncture. The 
ſatrap was unprepared, the Lacedæmonian name was, popular; and the 
towns of Lariſſa, Hamaxitus, and Colonæ, in one day opened their gates. 
A declaration was then circulated, that the purpoſe of Dercyllidas and the 
Lacedemonian government was to give perfect independency to the olian 
cities; deſiring only alliance defenſiye and offenſive, with quarters for the 
army within their walls, whenever it might become requiſite in that ſervice, 
whoſe object was the common liberty of all Grecian: people. The garri- 
ſons were moſtly compoſed of Greeks; attached to Mania, but indifferent 
to the intereſt of Pharnabazus*. The towns of Neandrus, Ilium, and 
Cocylus, acceded to the Spartan general's invitation. Hope of large 
reward for his fidelity induced the governor of Cebren to adhere to the 
ſatrap; but, upon the nen of the army, the dnn ſoon. compelled him 
to ſurrender. 
Dercyllidas then bed toward: x Sceple. The aflafin Meidias fearful, 
at the ſame time, of the Spartan general, the Perſian ſatrap, and the Scep- 
ſian citizens, conceived his beſt hope to lie in accommodation with the 
former. He propoſed a conference, to which -Dercyllidas conſented ; and, 
ten principal men, of different cities, being ſent to him as hoſtages, he went 
to. 7 Grecian camp. e to know upon what conditions he en 


; 
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be admitted to friendſhip and alliance, Dercyllidas anſwered, upon condi- 
tion of allowing freedom and independeney to the towns in which he had 


garriſons. But the march to Scepſis was not interrupted. Dercyllidas 


entered the town unoppoſed, ordered the garriſon to quit the citadel, 
and then aſſembling the people, directed them to aſſume the government, 
as became Greeks and freemen. He then proceeded to Gergis, taking 
Meidias with him. Iatelligence of his hberality to the Scepſians had 
prepared his reception, and Meidias acquieſced. Acquitting himſelf then 
to that miſcreant, by reſtoring all his private property, with liberal allow- 
ance for all his claims, he ſeized the wealth of Mania, as now belonging 
to the fatrap, the common enemy; and it was his boaſt, a grateful boaſt 
to the army, that he had inriched the military cheſt with a twelvemonth's 
pay for eight thouſand men. 

Having thus, according to Xenophon's Speed in eight dane} ew 
nine cities (that is, having recovered from the Perfian dominion nine towns, 
accuſtomed each to its ſeparate and independent government, except as it 
might be occafionally compelled to obey the commands of a maſter) it 
became the conſideration. of Dercyllidas, how to preſerve - their territories 
againſt the ravages of the Perſian cavalry, without burthening the people 
by quartering his army among them. Againſt” their walls he little feared 
the efforts of Perſian arms. He was more apprehenfive of the licentiouſ- 
neſs, difficult to controul, of a republican army in quarters, and of com- 
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plaints at Lacedemon, like thoſe which had driven his predeceſſor into 


exile. He ſent propoſals of truce therefore to Pharnabazus. That generous 
ſatrap, unaſſiſted from the capital of the empire, and deſerted and betrayed 
by the great neighboring officer, whoſe more peculiar duty it was to afford 
him affiftance, readily accepted them. Xenophon indeed ſays, that he 
was little diſturbed with the loſs of olia; eſteeming that province, under 
Lacedemonian protection, while he bad himſelf peace with Lacedæmon, 
rather a uſeful barrier aguinſt other enemies. What is meant by this we can 
only collect from what follows. The Bithynians, tho, as tributary ſubjects 


of the empire, he had aſſiſted them againſt the Cyreiam army, were always 


centious, ſometimes perhaps rebellious, and they frequently carried hoſtile 


depredation among the more peaceful and ſettled inhabitants of his ſatrapy. 
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Among theſe people Dereyllidas reſolved to take his winter quarters, as in 
a hoſtile territory, and Pharnabazus expreſſed no diſſatisfaction. 

That country muſt be naturally very productive, in which, under the 
management of ſuch a people as thoſe Bithynians who have been on a 
former occaſion deſeribed, an army, powerful Enough'to overbear oppo- 
ſition, could ſupply itſelf by plunder through the winter, plentifully, and 
without riſk. That the army of Dercyllidas did fo, we are aſſured by 
Xenophon, who ſeems to have ſubſiſted from that plunder, much to his own 
ſatisfaction. Such fucceſsful freeboeting allured a body of Odryſians, 
ſubjects of Seuthes, from Europein Thrace. Two hundred horſe and 
three hundred targeteers 3 came as allies of Lacedæmon to reinforce Der- 
cyllidas. They took their ftation between two and three miles from the 
Grecian army, and throwing up a ſlight fortification; requeſted a Grecian 
guard for it, to inable them to marode in greater force. Dercyllidas 
allowing them two hundred heavy-armed, they exerted themſelves in de- 
predation with ſuch fkilful diligence, that ſhortly their camp was filled with 
booty, a large portion of which conſiſted in Mating whom oY propoſed 
to ſell for ſlaves. 

The Bithymans, 1 or - fearful to reſiſt theſe ies were how- 
ever attentive to their motions ; and having obſerved the; ſmallneſs of their 
camp, and learnt the amount of ats guard, reſolved to take opportunity of 
their abſence for attacking it. Aſſembling accordingly in great numbers, 
horſe and foot, and watching the march of the Odryſians to a ſufficient 
diſtance, they made their aflault. Their miſſile weapons ſo reached every 
part of the ſmall incloſure, that the Greeks were unable to withſtand them, 
Fifteen only made their way through the irregular aſſailants and reached 
their own camp; the reſt were killed. The Bithynians then broke into 
the Odryſian camp, recovered their priſoners and effects, killed all the 
tentkeepers *, and retired ſo rapidly, that the Greek army, marching as 
ſoon as e of the en nen them, n OE but naked 
corpſes. | 

'The funeral ceremony of their lad 8 the; 83 on e 
return. It was graced with games, as among the Greeks of Homer's age; 

3 An error may perhaps reaſonably be fu - "we compare it with what we may rerollect rhe 


pected in theſe numbers. They ſeem too ſcanty Cyreians ſuffered in the ſame country. 
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but the favorite game of the Odryſians, leſs known to the father of poetry, 


was the ſimple horſerace. Large quantities of wine were alſo drunk over 
the graves; a practice ſpred, perhaps among the deſcendants of the Odry- 
ſians, over the diſtant iland of Britain, and preſerved to this day, equally 


in the bleak mountains of Scotland, fartheſt north, and among the ſoſt 
hills of Wight, ſevered by the tide from the ſouthern coaſt. Providing 
then for the future ſecurity of their camp, by pitching it cloſe to the Gre- 
cian, the Odryfians no longer contented themſelves with plunder, but car- 


ried revenge by fire and ſword extenſively through Bithynia. 

In ſpring Dercyllidas led the army to Lampſacus. He had: carried com- 
mand in a manner ſo ſuperior to his predeceflor, that, inſtead of complaint, 
report ſo favorable had been tranſmitted to Lacedæmon, that, againſt the 


general rule, he was continued a ſecond year in his fituation, In Lampſacus 


he found commiſſioners ſent to notify that honor to him, and to commu- 
nicate the commendations of the ephors to the army, particularly for their 


regular and inoffenſive conduct among the allied cities. They came alſo 


authorized to inſpe& the ſtate both of the army and of the allies. Der- 
eyllidas gladly forwarded. them, to witneſs the peace and proſperity which 


Solis and Ionia injoyed under his ſuperintendency, and to hear the 


grateful ene of a 18 ae to 51 n projuey; and dili- 
e I 1445 

Sinee he had been in Alis, Dercyllidas h had a no great battle, nor 
taken any town by aſſault; but, in an army which, under his predeceſſor, 
had been ſo lawleſs as to be a terror more to friends than enemies, he 
had reſtored exact diſeipline, and yet was the favorite of that army. With 
that army then he had awed the two great ſatraps, each commanding a pro- 
vince equab to a powerful kingdom, and both together acting under the 


mightieſt empire in the world; ſo that, aſter having given independency and 


ſecurity to the long line of Ionian and olian colonies, he could direct 
W views another way for the benefit of the Grecian name. 

The Thracian Cherſoneſe, once the principality of the renowned Mil- 
tiades, lately, im large proportion the property of another great and ſingu- 
lar character, Mleibiades; and by its fertility, its many” Bithours, and its 


advantagedus fitnation for trade, always a great object for induſtrious 


adventurers from Greece, was however always ſubject to dreadful incurſions 
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from the wild hotds ob Thricians,: who made it Wein glory to live 1% 
rapine. Alcibiades, maintaining a military force for the defence of his 
property, and extending the advantage of its protection to the Grecian 
ſettlers generally, ſeems to have held a degree of dominion- among 
them. Perhaps Cleärchus, forbidden, as we have ſeen, by the Lace- 
demonian adminiſtration, but inabled, by the bounty of Cyrus, to be- 
come their next protector, aſpired at leaſt to fimilar dominion. Before 
the return of, the Cyrcian army, however, the Lacedæmonian adminiſtra- 
tion had ſo far directed their attention to the Cherſoneſe, as to have ſent 
a. governor thither, with their uſual title of harmoſt; but, either he had 
been withdrawn, or the force intruſted to him, or bis ability, to uſe it, 
were deficient; for the Thracian inroads were renewed, and fo ſucceſs- 
fully, that the Cherſoneſites, in a petition to Lacedæmon for protection, de- 
clared that if it was not granted they muſt abandon the country. Dercyl- 
lidas, informed of this, before orders could come to himſelf from Lacede- 
mon, or anether could, be ſent with the commiſſion, reſolved to execute 
the ſervioe. He ſent to Pharnabazus a propoſal ſor prolonging the exiſt- 
ing truce, which was immediately accepted; and, having thus provided 
for the tranquility of Aſia, he tranſported his army to tbe European ſhore. 
Immediately he viſited the Thracian prince Seuthes, by whom he was very 
hoſpitably entertained ; and having arranged, apparently to his ſatisfaction, | 
thoſe matters in which his commonwealth and that prince had a common 
concern, he marched to the Cherſoneſe. There he employed his army, not 
in plunder and deſtruction, but in raiſing a rampart acroſs the iſthmus, 
to ſecure the peace of the rich country and induſtrious people within. Tho 
iſthmus i is only four miles over; the. peninſula contained. eleven conſider- 
able towns, many harbours, a large extent of rich land under various 
cultivation, arable, . vineyard, .. fruit-plantations, ſpacious, paſtures adapted 


to every kind of cattle, and ilk conſiderable tracts which might be allot- 


ted to new coloniſts... The poſſeſſors of. this valuable territory were un- 
equal to its deſence; becauſe, for, its cultivation, they uſed principally the 


indufiry of ſlaves, whom they dared not truſt with, arms. The work of 
Dercyllidas inabled them to become their OWN, protectors. /;. Begun in 
e, it was ae W autumn? If, 75 the army was reconveyed 
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into Aſia. Dercyllidas then made a progreſs through the Aſiatic cities, 
to inſpect the ſtate of things, and had the ſatisfaction to find everywhere 
peace, proſperity, and general content. 

A ſingle exception will deſerve notice, as it tends to illuſtrate the poli- 
tical circumſtances of the country, and manners reſulting from them. 
With governments ſo. imperfect, and territories ſo narrow, as thoſe of the 
Grecian republics, ſo. hable to inteſtine commotion, ſo open to forcin at- 
tack, peace and civil order could be ſecure, only under the ſtrong controul 
of a ſuperintending power, lodged, fortunately for a time, in honeſt and 
able hands. Thus the cendition of the Afian Greeks, in the confeſſion 
of that honeſt eulogiſt of democracy, Herodotas, was improved by their 
reduction under the Perſian empire, after their rebellion againſt the firft 
Darius. In the want of ſuch a ſuperintending power, faction had now 
expelled a number of Chians from their iland. Men driven from their 
homes and poſſeſſions to vagrancy, beggary, and ftarving, ſometimes 
in numbers amounting almoſt to half the free population of a re- 
public, would be likely to reſort to violent expedients. The firſt thing 
to look out for was ſubſiſtence; and, while neceſſity drove, allurement 
ſometimes invited, 'to maroding, as a profeſſion. The Chian exiles ſeized 
Atarneus, a ſtrong poſt on the continent, overagainſt their iland; and 
the produce of the rich Ionian fields, cultivated by unarmed flaves for 
unwarlike maſters, became in large proportion theirs. When Dercy]- 
lidas came to the protection of the Tonians, the Chian exiles had col- 
lected proviſions for eight months. He formed the blockade of their 
hold, too ſtrong for the art of attack, of that age, to reduce by any other 
mode of fiege. While their proviſions ſerved, they reſiſted; and then, 
by their ſubmiſſion, the tranquility of Ionia and Afolia became com- 
AA» 


But, while the cities of thoſe provinces, proſpering and happy, and ad- 


miniſtering each its own affairs, under the able and benign ſuperintendency 
of Dercyllidas, injoyed at leaſt the preſent bleſſings of freedom, thoſe of 
Caria had to complain, that their intereſts had been neglected, that they 
had been diſappointed even of a promiſed relief, and that the treaty, con- 
cluded with Tiflaphernes, was an expreſs compact for their continuance in 
Vor. III. f > ſubjection 
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ſubjection to a forein dominion. The ſea being open. te them, they 
could communicate with Lacedemon,. and they ſent to requeſt, that their 
ſituation might not be overlooked,. by the vindicators of. the. libertics 
of Greece. If the Lacedemonian arms were earried into Caria, they ſaid, 
Tiſſaphernes, to fave his own large property there, would readily grant the 
independency, ſo neceflary to their happineſs, and ſo deſirable for the glory 
of the Grecian, and eſpecially: of the Lacedzemonian. name. "Fhe ephors- 
ſeem too lightly to have yielded to their arguments, without communica- 
tion with their able commander, or with any others duly acquainted with 
B. C. 396. the circumſtances of Aſia. They ſent orders, for war to be carried into 
23 + Caria;. for the army under Dereyllidas to march thither ; and for the fleet, 
| then commanded by Pharax, to cooperate with it. 

The firſt. effect of theſe ill-concerted meaſures appears to have been to pro- 
duce, or at leaſt to haſten, a union between the two ſatraps, Tiſſaphernes and 
Pharnabazus; whoſe long varianee had, in no ſmall degree, contributed to 
thoſe great ſucceſſes, which the Greeks, with a force otherwiſe inadequate 
to a contention with the Perſian empire, had been inabled to obtain. 
Pharnabazus, unſupported by the court of Suſa, and baſely deſerted, or 
worſe than deſerted, by Tiſſaphernes, his immediate ſuperior in command; 
had acquiefced under the loſs of olia. But, as ſoon. as the, threatened. 
attack of Caria afforded a probability that Piſſaphernes- would be, diſpoſed 

Ken, Hel. to change. his conduct, Pharnabazus went to wait upon him, and declared 
n his readineſs to co5perate, zealouſly in meaſures for driving the Greeks out- 
of Aſia. This propoſal, to whieh the. jealouſy. and-puſillanimity of Tiſſa - 
phernes otherwiſe would: ſcarcely have liſtened, was made aceeptable by, 
the indiſcrect violence of the Spartan government. The two ſatraps went 
together into. Caria, and; having arranged. matters for the defence of that: 
Xen, ut ſup. country, returned to take the command of an. army which threatened: 


1 0 % fonia, with. deſtruction. | 
Fen. Hel. Dercyllidas was already. marching for Caria, when information reached 
£ 3 him, that all his hitherto-ſucceſsful labors, for the welfare of the colonies; 
were upon the point of being rendered utterly vain.. He conſulted Pharax; 
and they ventured together to diſobey their ill-judged inſtructions. Re- 


OY haſtily northward, Dry Rigs met * that the ſatraps had 
already 
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already entered the Epheſian territory. He was puſhing his march through 
the rich vale of the Meander, in whoſe luxuriant ſoil the growth of corn com- 
monly exceeds a man's height, when ſome of his advanced guard, mount- 
ing on ſome tombs by the road-fide (for the road-fide was the place of 
burial among Greeks as well as Romans) diſcovered the Perfian army in 
order of battle. Immediately he gave orders for forming; but, while he 
attended the ſacrifice; which the Lacedæmonians held indiſpenſable before 
action, numbers af his Afian Greeks left their arms in the corn, and fled ; 
and it became evident that his dependence muſt be upon his 1mall force 
of Europcan troops alone. 

In theſe moſt alarming circumſtances, the intereſted puſillanimity of Tiſſa- 
phernes relieved him. Pharnabazus was defirons of ingaging, but Tiſſa- 
phernes, already more than half ſatisfied, ſince his property in Caria was 
no longer in immediate danger, would firſt try the effect of a conference. 
A herald was accordingly ſent to the Grecian general. Dercyllidas, anxious 
to prevent obſervation of the ſtate of his ariny, advanced with a choſen 
eſcort. Such then being the circumſtanoes, that beth parties were deſirous 
to avoid a battle, it was preſently agreed, that the Greek army ſhould 
march to Leucophrys, the Perſian to Tralles, and that a place ſhould 
be appointed where the generals ſhould next day meet. The conference 
being held accordingly, Dercyllidas infifted on the fimple propoſition, 


that all Grecian cities ſhould be independent.” To this the ſatraps con- 


ſented, with the conditions, © that the Grecian army ſhould quit the king's 
_ © territory* (by which ſeems to have been meant Aſia, including the Gre- 
cian colonies) © and that the Lacedemonian governors ſhould quit the 
«* Grecian towns.“ Upon theſe terms a truce was concluded, to hold till 


the pleaſure of the king and of the Lacedemonian government could 24g 


known. | 

This was the firſt treaty, reported on any authentic or even probable tefti- 
mony, by which, ſince the early times of the Lydian monarchy, it was 
provided that the Aſran Greeks ſhould be completely emancipated from 
forein dominion. All the Ionian and AMolian cities, it appears, had the 
immediate injoyment of :independency in peace. The Carians ſeem to 


have waited the confirmation of the treaty by the king of Perſia and the 
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Lacedzmonian government. But it was a quiet revolution: no great 


battle gave it ſplendor ; none of thoſe ſtriking events attended, which 
invite the attention of the writer, in proportion as they are fitted to 
nnprels the fancy of the reader. It forms nevertheleſs. .a memorable and 
intereſting era in Grecian hiſtory; and the ſame of Dercyllidas, leſs bril-- 
hant, yet far purer, than that of moſt of the great men of Greece, tho« 
being recorded by the pen of Xenophon, it is indeed ſecured againſt 
periſhing, yet deſerves to haye been more generally and more pointedly 
noticed than we find it, by writers whoſe theme has been. Grecian hiſtory, 
or panegyric of the Grecian character s. | 
We have from Diodorus an account, which may Ade oaliee; of 
the manner in which the affairs of Lacedæmon were adminiſtered, in its 
eolony of the Trachinian Heracleia. It was when Dercyllidas was ſent 
to command in Alia, that the ſuperintendancy of Heraeleia was committed 
to Herippidas. The colony had been, in the uſual way of Grecian cities, 
diſtracted by. faction, Herippidas ſummoneda general aſſembly, in which 
perſons of all parties met; apparently in ſome confidence, that the repre- 
fentative of the preſiding commonwealth of Greece would adminiſter juſ- 
tice in mercy to all. But he took a more ſummary: method, for reſtoring 
quiet, than could eaſily conſiſt with juſtice. Surrounding the place of 
meeting with an armed force, he ſeized five hundred of thoſe ſuppoſed 
adverſe to the Lacedæmonian intereſt, or to the intereſt of that party in 
Lacedzemon with which he was connected, and they were all put to death. 
We ſhall give credit to report from Diodorus, always in proportion to its 
conſonance with the aceounts of writers of beſt judgement, cotemporary, or 
moſt nearly ſo, with the tranſactions ; and his account here is but too much in 
conſonance with all that we learn on beſt authority. After this military 
execution, upon an unreſiſting people, Herippidas marched againſt the 
rude inden of the c ne highlands of Eta, who had rebelled 


miſeſlimated 4h merit of Dercyllidas ; : and mo- 
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tarch had either forgotten what he had red in 
Tenopbon, or, with his uſual deficiency of judge- 
ment in military and political affairs, very much. 


againſt 
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againſt the Lacedæmonian ſovereinty. He was ſo ſucceſsful as to compet* 


the whole tribe to migrate, with their families, into Theflaly, whence they 


afterward pafſed into Bœotia, invited by ſome circumſtances, not reported 


to us, which favored their reception, 
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War of Lac e and Elis. Death of Aris, king of Lacedæmon, and ſuc- 
ceſſion of Apeſilaus. Sediticn in Lacedæmen. 


rorMERLY the inſtitutions of Lycurgus had ſufficed to inforce;' very 


generally among the Lacedæmonians, that modeſiy in command, which, 
united with dignity of manner, contempt of wealth, and ſuperiority in 


military and political knowlege, induced the Grecian republics, conſcious 


of th2 neceſſity, for general quiet, of having ſomewhere a head, to yield 
4 willing obedience to them. But in the long and wide courſe of the 


Peloponneſian war, communication with ſtrangers, unavoidably much 
greater than the inſtitutions, of Lycurgus would approve, together with the 


neceſſity of raiſing and employing a public revenue, far greater than ever 
entered into - the legiſtator's contemplation, had altered and corrupted - 
Spartan manners; ſo that, when the war was at length concluded, ſo happily 


in their favor, they- were no longer capable of bearing their high fortune. 
We have ſeen, in the account of Xenophon, their friend and panegyriſt, 


what plenitude of power their officers, in tranſmarine commands, aſſumed, - 
and with what haughty tyranny they exerciſed it. Unqueſtionably it muſt - 
have been far other conduct that eſtabliſhed that reputation of Lacedæ- 


mon, which had led united Greete to refuſe obedience to any but a Lace- 


demonian . commander, even in naval war againſt the Perſians, when - 


Lacedæmon contributed ſo very ſmall a proportion to the national fleet; 
which led the rich Sicilian cities to union under a. Lacedzmonian general, 
bringing 
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bringing.no force with kim but the ſplendor of the Lacedzemonian name:; 
which, .at-the Olympian and other national meetings, made, as Iſocrates 
ſays, every Lacedæmonian more an object of general -curiolity and admi-? 
ration than the victors in the games; which in ſhort eſtabliſhed, through 
the Greek nation, a reſpect for the Lacedamonian character, ſuch as 


never perhaps was paid to that of any other people. 


Of the circumſtances which, ſo ſoon after the concluſion of the Pelopon- 


neſian war, introduced diſcord again among the Grecian cities, and excited 


oppoſition to Lacedemon where it might leaſt have been expected, our 
information is very deſective. From the following occurrences only we 
gather, in ſome degree, the cauſe of that diſguſt and alienation, which we 
bave already ſeen manifeſted .in the conduct of Thebes aud Corinth: 
Thebes claimed ſovereinty over the other towns ef Bœotia. Lacedæmon 
favored the claim of thoſe towns to be independent of Thebes, with the 
purpoſe of holding them in dependence upon herſelf. Probably. ſome 
haughty and ungracious interference of Lacedæmon, raiſing extenſive diſſu- 
tisfaction in Thebes, had afforded that advantage to the democratical leaders, 
which inabled them to gain the aſcendant over the ariſtocratical party, 

always in ſome degree the Laced:emonian party, which had ſo long ruled 
that city. The ſucceſs of the demoeratical party in "Thebes would of 
courſe raiſe hope and energy an that of Corinth, which always held friendly 
communication with Argos. It ſeems to have been with the ſupport of 
Argos and Thebes, that democracy gained aſcendancy in Corinth; and 
thus the two cities, which were the principal allies of Lacedæmon throughout 
the Peloponneſian war, became alienated, almoſt immediately after its con- 


cluſion. 


That Lacedæmop itſelf was dittracted by faction, and its 1 
tion conſequently unſteddy, we learn from the circumſtances which led 
to the reſtoration of the Athenian democracy; ; and hence, while among 
the Aſiatic cities, as Xenophon ſays, every one obeyed whatever any Lace- 
demonian commanded, the cities of Greece more readily yentured re- 
ſiſtance to the moſt formal orders of the Lacedæmonian government. It 
does not appear fhat any meaſures were immediately taken, in reſentment 
for the protection afforded by Thebes to Athenian fugitives, of the party 


amoſt injmical to Lacedæmon, or for the refuſal of both Thebes and Corinth 
10 
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to obey requiſitions, which the treaty of confederacy authorized. A nearer 
intereſt, or one which more affected the feelings of the Lacedæmonian 
people, drew their attention. 
In that ſyſtem, if it may be fo called, by which the yarions members of- 
the Greek nation: were in ſome degree held together, we find- a ſtrange 
mixture of undefined, and ſometimes repugnant claims, more or leſs 
generally admitted. While the Lacedæmonians preſided, with authority far 
too little defined, over the political and military affairs of Greece, the Eleians 
aſſerted a preſcriptive right to a kind of religious ſupremacy, alſo too little 
defined; univerſally allowed nevertheleſs, in a certain degree, but, like the 
Lacedæmonian ſupremacy, not always to the extent to which the claimants 
pretended. In the ſchiſm of Peloponneſus, which occurred during the 
Peloponneſian war, it may be remembered, the imperial ſtate of Lace- 
dæmon was ſummoned to the Eleian tribunal, as one of our corporations 
might be ſummoned to our courts at Weſtminſter, a. fine impoſed, 
its citizens interdicted the common games and ſacrifices of the nation, 
an opprobrious puniſhment publicly inflicted upon an aged and reſpecta- 
ble Spartan, who, but by implication, offended againſt their decrees ; and, 
finally, theſe meaſures ſupported by avowed. hoſtilities, and alliance 
with the enemies: of Sparta. The neceſſity of the times induced the Lace- 
demonians to make peace, with theſe affronts unrevenged ; but their 
ſinothered reſentment had been revived and increaſed by what they. eſteemed 
a new indignity. Before the conclufion of the Peloponneſian war, Agis Xen. Hel. 
king of Lacedemon being ſent, in purſuance of a ſuppoſed. prophetical . oi 87785 
direction, to perform a ſacrifice to Jupiter at Olympia, the Eleians forbad 
the ceremony. They affirmed that, according to- antient law, no oracle 
ſhould be conſulted for ſucceſs in wars between Greeks and Greeks, and 
they would allow no prayer for victory in ſuch a war. There is a bene- 
ficence, a liberal and extended patriotiſm in this idea, ſs conſonant to the 
fpirit with which Iphitus is ſaid to have founded the Olympian feſtival, 
and fo oppoſite to the tenets afterward generally prevailing in Greece, that 
they ſeem to mark the law for antient and genuine. The Lacedzmonians 
however were not the leſs offended with the Eleians, for bringing forward, 
upon ſuch an occaion, what, if thoſe maxims 5 only. were conſidered, which- 
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prevailed through ſucceeding ages, it muſt be conſeſſed would carry much 
the appearance of a complete novelty. 

The judgement paſſed againſt the Lacedæmonians and the fine impoſed, 
the interdiction of the games, the puniſhment of Leichas, the confederacy 
with Athens and Argos, the hoſtilities inſuing, and finally the refuſal. of 
permiſſion for ſacriſiee at Olympia, are ſtated by the cotemporary hiſtorian 
as the motives which- diſpoſed the Lacedeemonians to war. We gather, from 
bim however that others exiſted ; the democratical party at this time 
governed Elis, and Elis held many towns of Eleia in ſubjegtion. The 
Lacedæmonians did not abſolutely require oligarchy in- every ſtate of 
:Greece ; for they had lately permitted the reſtoration of democracy in 
Athens; and even their own government had a mixture of democracy: 


but they always beheld, with peculiar jealouſy, dominion exerciſed by a 


democratical commonwealth. Urged then at the ſame time by reſentment 
for paſt inſults, and conſideration of a preſent political intereſt, the ephors 
aſſembling the people, it was decreed < That the Eleians ſhould be chaſ- 
© tened;' or, as the hiſtorian's word may be explained, ſhould be com- 
2 to a conduct better regulated by prudence and modeſty ?.* 
In purſuance of this reſolution, miniſters were ſent to Elis with a de- 


| r © That the Lacedæmonians deemed. it juſt and proper for the 


towns, held in ſubjection by the Eleians, to be reſtored to independency.) 
The Eleians, alledging the right of conqueſt, refuſed to reſign their ſove- 
reinty; and upon this the ephors ordered the king, Agis, to march into their 
country. The ufual ravage of Grecian armies was already begun, when an 
earthquake, imagined a divine admonition, alarming the aged prince and his 


ſuperſtitious people, they retired out of Eleia, and the troops were diſmiſſed 


to their ſeveral homes. 
Whether-as marking the favor of the gods or the weakneſs Ef their 


In either view it 
prag the rs of n to their cauſe many Grecian ſtates, known 


a”, 


war was concluded early in its third year. 
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401. But be appears to me thus inconſiſtent with 
Xevophon, and even with himſelf. The Eleian 
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Aesth of Apis clearly followed ia the ſame ſum- 


mer; and ir does not appear, nor 3 Dod well 
-+ Dodwell places the We of the Fleian 


-war in the 4th year of the gath Olympiad, B. C. 


fay, that there was any conſiderable interval be- 
fore the determination in favor of Agefilaus, uf 
whoſe ſucceſſion he ſays, Hoc certe hujus Olym- 
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to be diſaffected toward Lacedæmon. But if the Lacedæmonian ſoverciuty 
was tyrannical, theirs apparently was not leſs ſo; and while they were 
cheriſſiing the hope of forein aſſiſtance, they did not take wiſer precautions 
than other Grecian ſtates for ſecuring the attachment of their ſubjects. In 
the next ſpring, Agis again entered Eleia with an army, to which all the 
allies contributed, except Corinth and Bœotia. Immediately Lepreum re- 
volted to him; Maciſtus and Epitalium quickly followed the example, 
and theſe were imitated, as he advanced into the country, by Leprine, 
Amphidolia, and Marganez, In this defection of their towns, the Eleians 


were utterly unable to face the Laccdzmonian army in the field. Agis Xen. He'. 
proceeded, unoppoſed, to Olympia, and ſacrificed, now unforbidden, on . 1 


the altar of Jupiter. The territories of the revolting towns of courſe had 
been ſpared; but plunder and devaſtation marked the way from Olympia 
to Elis, whither the king next directed his march. Nor did the country 


ſuffer only from the conguering army. The opportunity of frecbooting 
invited the rapacity of. the neighboring Arcadians and Achaians ; and 


ſlaves and cattle and corn were carried off to ſuch an amount, that all the 
markets of Peloponneſus x were glutted with Eleian plunder. It was ſuppoſed 


that Agis would not, rather than that be could not, take Elis itſelf, which 
was unfortitied.. . After. deſtroying many fair buildings of the outſkirts, he 


proceeded to Cylleng, the principal ſeaport of the Eleians, and ravage was 


extended from the mountains to the ſea. 1 „ 
Oecaſion has already frequently, occurred. to remark, that ſrarcely * an * 


misfortune could. befall a Grecian ſtate, which would not bring adyantage, 
or at leaſt the hope of advantage, to ſome conſiderable portion of its ſuh⸗ 


3 ok 


jects. ) The ariſtoqratical party in Elis, oppreſſed by the demagogue Thra-, "RR 


ſydæus, looked to the preſent ſufferings of their country as the TREANS of, 


relief ; 5 but, with no better conſideration of any political or moral Primer, 
ple, than might bare guided the wildeſt ſavages, or the moſt Profligete 


among the loweſt ;populage in ciyilized nations. They propoſe d to a | 


nate Thraſydzus, with a few of his confidential friends; and then, i in the 


nam of the commonwealth; , to open a negotiation with Lacedamon, The 


people, they truſted, deprived of their leader, and dreading. the gs, , 


the Lacedæmonianß, would; acquiaſce; and. thus the principal Power, in 
the ſtate would of courſe come into their hands. The plot failed tough 
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a miſtake; by which another was murdered for Thraſydæus. The people, 
however, for ſome time, thought their favorite dead, and reſted in ſilent 
dejection; but, while the conſpirators were arming, and ſtationing their party, 
the demagogue awoke, where drunkenneſs and ſupervening ſteep had, over- 
night, checked his way. The people immediately flocked about him; a 
battle followed, and the conſpirators, 8 Tec: 5 the 3 


1 9 


nian camp. 
The conduct of the war was ſuch as we have Se See” in Greece. 
When plunder no longer remained to employ the Lacedæmonian army 
7 Nw profitably, Agis marched home, leaving only a garriſon. in Epitalium on 
{. 21. the Alpheius, where he eſtabliſhed the Eleian fugitives. Hence rapine 
was occaſionally profecuted through the autumn and winter. Elis could 
not, like Athens, ſupport itſelf under the continual ravage of its territory. 
B C. 397- In ſpring therefore Thraſydæus opened a negotiation with Lacedæmon, and 
Ol. 98 3. at once offered the independency of all the towns over which the Eleians 
claimed ſovereinty by right of conqueſt ; propofing only to keep Epeium, 
. 286 whoſe territory they had purchaſed from the inhabitants, for thirty talents, 
fairly paid. The Lacediemonians however, confidering, or affecting to 
confider, the purchaſe as forced, required that Epeium ſhould be free like 
the reſt. The diſpoſition thus apparent in the Lacedzmonians to depreſs 
Elis, incouraged the villagers of the Piſan territory to aſſert their claim 
to the ſaperintendancy of the Olympian temple, violently y taken from 
their anceſtors by the Eleians, when their city was deſtroyed. But, what- 
ever might have been the antient right, the Lacedzmonian adminiſtration, 
thinking thoſe uneducated pretenders unfit for an office of much ſo- 
lemnity and dignity in the eyes of alt Greece, would not interfere. Upon 
the condition therefore that every town of Eleia ſhould 'be, as a free re- 
public, a feparate member of the Lacedæmonian confederacy, peace was 
made ; and Elis, according to the decree before the war, humbled and 
chaſtened, was itſelf alſo reſtored to its place in that conſederae. 
The imputation of impiety, under which, from the Eleians at leaſt, the- 
Lacedzmonians began the war, perhaps urged them to a more oſtentatious 
diſplay of reſpect for the gods at the end of it. Agis himſelf was deputed - 
c. 3 {. 1, to offer, at Delphi, the tenth of the ſpoil. In his return, he was taken il 
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at Heræa, and he died ſoon after his arrival at Lacedemon. In the mag- 
nificence of his funeral, the Lacedemonians probably meant alſo to ex- 
hibit their own piety, as well as. to teſtify their opinion of the deceaſed 
prince's merit. They failed however in their eſtimate of the prevailing pre- 
judices of the Grecian people. Honor to the gods indeed, was ſuppoſed 
to be beſt ſhown, and religion principally to conſiſt, in pompous proceſ- 
ſions and expenſive ſpectacles ; but general opinion condemned the ſplen- 
dor of the funeral of Agis, as e than could become the moſt illuſ- 
trious mortal. | 

If circumſtances occurring, ſince the Peloponneſian war, have not ſhown 
the Spartan conſtitution very well adapted to extenſive empire, thoſe 
brought forward, by the death of Agis, will not give any very favorable 
impreſſion of its interior ſyſtem. Agis left a reputed ſon, Leotychides ; 
whom however he had been known to diſown ; and even his queen Timea 
was reported to haye declared, that her adulterous commerce with Alcibia- 
des, had given birth to the child. Againſt the claim of this dubious prince, 
Ageſilaus, half-brother of Agis, being ſon of Archidamus by a ſecond 
wife, was ſupported by Lyſander, who ſtood at the head of a powerful 
party. Ageſilaus, many, years younger than Agis, was yet in the vigor of 
youth ?, , but lame ; and the partizans of Leotychides urged againſt his 
pretenſion the authority of an antient oracle, which admoniſhed the Lace- 
dzemonians * to beware of halting royalty.” This objection to his friend, 
Lyſander : anſwered by a different interpretation of the oracle. Such abſur- 
dity, he inſiſted, was not intended by the god as to admoniſh men to 
provide that a man ſhould never be lame; the purpoſe of the divine 
admonition was to guard the. ſucceſſion in the poſterity of Hercules; and 


then only royalty 1 would truly halt, when a man not of the royal line 


ſhould aſcend the throne. When we find a diſcuſſion of ſuch importance 
related by the pen. of Xenophon, and when we know that two at leaſt of 
the perſons. intereſted, Ageſilaus and Lyſander, | were able and great men, 
we Thould impute perhaps to change of circumflances and man ners, the 


| „Areas 8 zr. 18 Viog wv x. 150 Karbe, xen. Agciil. init. Av was * of Archi- 
damus by Lamprido, Agefilaus dy Eupolia. FE 2 a6 
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* atfneulty we have to diſcover any dignity, almoſt any deceney or even 
eommon ſenſe” in the proceedings. Beaving them, therefore, for readers 
_ Whoſe curioſii may lead them to conſult the eotemporaryhiſtoriaty, ſuffibe 


it here to ſay, that, by the votes of the general arts ol. the a 
monians, it: was decided that Agefilaus ſhould reign. N e | 
Athens, in the age of which, we are treating, "is - ay as well e 


to us as our own country, two hundred years ago. The remaining works 


of hiſtorians, orators; lawyers, poets; and philoſophers; give. almoſt 
every information. we could with. But about Lacedemon we are muck 
in the dark. The Lacedzmonians wrote no books, publiſhed no ſpeeches,. 
diſcountenanced the reſidenee of foreiners among them, and made ſecrecy: 
in matters of government a maxim, not only of their policy, but of their 
religion. We know the Lacedæmonians therefore almoſt only in forein 
command: With the prerogatives of their kings, which were principally 
exercifeq in forein command, we are well acquainted; but of the proper 
authority of the ephors, of the ſenate;ʒ of the peeple, of” the leſſer aſſembly; 
which ſeems to have been cþmpoſed of Spartans only, of the greater 


aſſembly; to which the people of the provincial towns or their deputies 


were ſummoned, we learn little. Something of the Rate of parties becomes 
occaſionally diſcovered, throngh its ory oak forein politics. But 
internal tranſactions, gradual revolutions in laws, manners, and politics, 
and thoſe deviations from the ſyſtem of Lycurgus, which length of time and 
great changes in the circumſtances. of the commonwealth had produced, 
conqueſts, . forein connections, extenfive power, more extenſive influence, 
the. Various communication. of its people, in command and in negotiation, 
in war and in peace, the avowed introduction. of public wealth for the 
maintenance of. fleets and armies, the ſurreptitious acquiſitions | of indivi- 
duals by the variqus means which forein ſervice afforded; and, what was 
not leaſt in importance, the accumulation of property. in. the hands of in- 
dividual citizens, through inberitance from females ;. of alt theſe- matters ; 
we have but very obſcure. information. All accounts, of the ſyſtem of Ly- 
cargus indicate, that he allowed no diſtinction of rank or privileges among 
his people, but from age or merit. But, in the courſe of centuries, a very 
material diſtinction had, ariſen. The Wa eſtabliſhed. in the capital, 
peculiarly 
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peculiarly named Spartans, had ingrofſed almoſt the whole power of the 


gommonwealth. The reſt of the people, included, under the general name 


of Lacedzemonians, or the ſtill more extenſive appellation of Lacons or 
Laconians, were excluded from the higher offices, civil and military. So early 
as the age of Xerxes, we find a great diſtinction; for, in the army which 
tought: under Pauſanias, at the celebrated battle of Platæa, every Spartan 
was attended by ſeven, Helots, every other Lacedaimoriian by only one. 
The Spartans: in that army were, according to- Herodotus, five. thouſand, 
and the Lacedæmonians only an equal number. In the age of Xenophon, 


the Spartan families appear to have been very much: reduced. In Sparta 


itſelf they made but 2 ſmall proportion of the inhabitants; and the diſ- 
tinguiſhing name of PEERs-© was then attached to thoſe families which 
were allowed to pretend to the ſuperior dignities of the ſtate... 


It is however evident, from all accounts'of Lacedæmonian affairs, that, 


from the age of Lycurgus tilF toward the period to which we are now 
arrived, the diſtinction of ranks in Lacedæmon was leſs invidious than in 
any other Grecian ſtate: the whole body of the people was better amal - 


gamated; and the factions, known by the ſeveral names, marking how 
ever nearly the ſame diſtinctions, of the rich and the poor; the nobles and 
the commons, the Few and tlie Many, which divided every other Grecia 


republic, are there little heard of. But it appears probable, that, after 


the concluſion of the Peloponnefian war, when, through the vaſt acqui- 


% 


39 Tg, Olsen. Xen. Hel. . 3. c. 3. f. 3. pied the exalted office of regent· Gylippus him- 
It by no means however follows that ſla ves, ſelf was choſen for the Sicilian command, not 


more for his abilities, than for his rank. His 


or thoſe kuqwn of ſervile origin, were ad- 
mitted, as Barrhclemi pretends, (c. 42: p. 103. 
vol. 4. ed. 80.) to the firſt honors of the ſtate. The 
attention with which Barthelemi has ſtudied He: 
rodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, or even the 


authority of Nlutarch, ſhould, have ſufficed to 


make bim diſtruſt the weak aſſertion of Alan, that 
Callicratides, Gylippus and Lyſander were of neo“ 


the cotemporary writers, that none.ſach co 


damode families. It very ee enen | 
u 


d, in 


their age, arrive at the higk ſtations which they 
filled. Herodotus has commemorated the firſt | 


ſrangers, known to have been admitted to the 


' known dignity of Spartan) blood, was the very 


circumſtance propoſed to induce the deference of 
the Sicilians to his authority; and, for Lyſander, 
Barthelemi himſelf has in another place taken 


the account of Plutarch, who ſays he, was of a 


Heracleid family. (Anach. v. 4. p 285.) Bar- 
thelemi is in general little careful to diſtinguiſh - 
the different practices of diſtant ages, when the 


Greek republics were in widely ditfefent circum- 
ſtances z and he quotes; with far too much indiffe- 


rence, the higheſt and the loweſt authorities, 
- Thucydides, Xenophon, or Ifocrates,-and Heſy- 


privileges of Spartans ; and it was not forty years Chiu, Julius Pollux, or Suidas... - 


Alter, that Cleandtidas, father of Gylippus, occus 
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ſition of power made by Lacedæmon, new and great temptations offered 
for coveting high office, while at the ſame time the ſervices of the bodyy 
of the people were leſs neceſſary to thoſe in authority, the Spartans, or 
peers, began to ſet a wider diſtinction between themſelves and others, to 
aſſume authority with leſs reſerve, and exerciſe it with leſs diſeretion, 
Ageſilaus had not been a year on the throne, when the invidious diſ- 
tinctions, which had been growing in the Lacedæmonian ſtate, and the 
impolitie conduct of thoſe peculiarly called Spartans, gave riſe to a plot 
for a complete change of government, for the accompliſhment of 
which, kings, ephors, and ſenate, were to be aſſaſſinated. The leader, 
Cinadon, was a young. man, already placed, by birth .and talents, 
above the crowd, and indignant to be excluded, by arbitrary diſtinc- 
tions, from the poſſibility of ſtill advancing himſelf. To ingage thoſe of 
bis own rank in his views, it was his practice to deſire them to count the 
Spartans in the full agora. They would be, beſide the kings, the ephors, 
and the ſenate, perhaps forty, while the Lacedæmonians, ruled by theſe, 
and denied the means of admiſſion to high office, were more than four 
thouſand; Ile deſired them then to advert to the ſtate of the towns and 
villages of Laconia; and in each they would find; one maſter, and many 


friends: apparently meaning one Spartan magiſtrate, with many Lacedz- 


monians, like themſelves, excluded from Spartan honors. All the Helots, 


all the newly-admitted citizens, the lower people of the capital, and the 
people of the provincial towns univerſally, he proceeded, would be of their 


party; for all theſe, it was known, whenever the ſubject occurred in con- 


verſation, were unable to conceal their deteſtation of the Spartans. 


This conſpiracy being indicated by one of the aſſociates, the ephors 
were ſo dubious of the diſpoſition of the people of Sparta itſelf, that they 
feared to apprehend Cinadon there : they feared even to ſummon the leſſer 


_ aſſembly. Conſulting only with ſome of the ſenators, they ſent Cinadon, 


on pretence of public ſervice, with a ſmall command, to the : frontiers. 
There he was arreſted, and the names of his principal accomplices being 
drawn from him, their perſons were ſecured, before any diſcovery was ſuſ- 
pected. Cinadon, being queſtioned what was his object in the plot, an- 


' ſwered, Not to be inferior to others in Lacedæmon. He was executed, 


together with his ar accomplices, with torture and public ignominy. 
Doron 
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edition was thus daunted, and the Spartans, or peers, retained the injoy- 
ment of their excluſive privileges. The means of Xenophon, through 
his intimacy with Agefilaus and many other Spartans of high rank, to 
obtain a knowlege of theſe circumſtances, give an authenticity to the de- 
tail, which in the ſcantineſs of our information * the interior 
tranſactions 15 e make it highly valuable. | 


us i: BCT 06-0 
War renewed with Perſia. 1 nſult of the Tbebaus to Avefilaus. Firff campain 
of Azeftlaus in Af a. Preparations for the ſecond campain. Battle of the 
Kehle Death of e Weatnefs f the Perfian mn. 


DOMESTIC 3 Was tins, fortunately . odviatee, when very 
ſcrious alarm aroſe from a forein quarter. A Syracuſan, named Hero- 
das, arrived at Lacedzmon. from Phenicia, with intelligence of great 


preparations in the ports of that country. Many triremes were equipping, b 


many building, many arrived from other maritime provinees of the Perſian 
empire. Rumor went that a fleet of three hundred was to be formed; 
where to be employed nobody knew; but, among orders coming from 
various great officers, ſome were from Tiſſaphernes: whence ſuſpicion 
aroſe, that Greece, or fome of the Grecian ſettlements, were in view. 


Herodas, whom mercantile buſineſs only had led to Phenicia, anxious to 


communicate intelligence probably ſo important to the common welfare 
of the Greek nation, had taken his departure in the firſt ſhip. _ | 
This communication made much impreſſion at Lacedeemon. No aſſu- 
rance had been receiyed, that the treaty, concluded with Tiſſaphernes by 
Dercyllidas, had been ratified by the king, or would be ratified, - Indeed it 
could not be ſuppoſed very acceptable to him or to his council; and the 
ſatrap's faithleflneſs had been abundantly experienced. There was there 
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** reaſon to apprehend, that the Greek nation, and eſpecially the 

Aſiatic colonies, were the objects of the great armament preparing in the 

Phenician ports. For the colonies the apprehenſion was the greater, be- 

cauſe, ſince the departure of Dercyllidas, all there had gone into diſorder. 
Immediately on on the coneluſion of; the Reloponneſian war, democratical 
government had been everywhere aboliſhed by Lyſander, who eſtabliſhed, 

in every city, a a council of only ten men, in whoſe bands he placed the 

ſapreme authority. If intire credit ſhould be given to the invective of 

Athenian orators, it was a moſt oppreſſive and degrading tyranny that was 

univerſally exerciſed by thoſe oligarchies. Some exaggeration in their 

pictures, however, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe ; and yet the tenor of Grecian 

hiſtory, and many facts reported by Xenophon, too wall warrant the belief 

that, under ſuch governments, unleſs when power committed to the libe- 

rality of a Dercyllidas controuled them, oppreſſion, and groſs oppreſſion, 

would be not uncommon. The Spartan government nevertheleſs did not re- 

fuſe attention to the complaints of the people. Their meaſures ſhow in- 

deed more liberality than wiſdom. Haſtily undertaking to legiſlate for a 
country with which they were unacquainted, they directed everywhere 
xen. Hel. the abolition of the council ef Ten, and; in general terms, the reftoration 
PROVE. the old conſtitution. 'Every: city: was at once tori by the utmoſt 'viblence 

af faction. Democracy, ſuch as it had ſubſiſted under the ſupremacy” 'of 
Athens, was nowhere completely reſtored, but univerſal anarchy inſued! 

: Confuſion thus pervading the ſubject ſtates, and apprehenſion of an 
enemy, ſo powerful as the Perſian empire, agitating Lacedemon, a congreſs 
of the confederacy was ſummoôned. Hoſtilities had of late years been 
frequent with one r other of the bordering/ ſatraps ; ; but it was long ſince 
the force of the Perfian empire, united under the direction of its head, 
had been exerted againſt Greece.” Lyſander, however, takin g a leading part 
in the debates, was fucceſsful in his endeavours to obviate alarm. Of 
the ſuperiority of the Greeks by ſea,” he ſaid, there could be no rea- 
ſonuble doubt; and, of what they were capable by land, againſt the Per- 
ſian empire, the late return of the Cyreian army very ſufficiently demon- 
* trated. With regard to the diſturbamces among the Afian Greek cities, 


fl it was obvious, that a reverſal of the "meaſures, which had vecafioned the” 
1 218 . | 574 preſent 
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« preſent confuſion, would: of courſe reſtore the former order. He could 
not heſitate therefore to declare his opinion that a force ought to be 
« ſent into Aſia for the protection of that large part of the Greek nation 
© which was ſettled there.” Since Leotychidas, who, with Xanthippus 
father of Perieles, defeated the army of Xerxes at Mycalè, a Spartan king 
had never eroſſed the /Egean. ' Ageſilaus, incited by Lyſander, now 
offered himſelf for the command. He required only thirty Spartans, with 
two thouſand neodamode Lacedæmonians, and fix thouſand heavy- armed 
of the allies. His offer, incouraged the aſſembly; the expedition was 
_ voted, and troops preciſely as the king deſired. 

„ reports of Ageſilaus, that, by courting equally 33 Cats 
and, people, and ſeeming always anxious to defer to their authority; he 
obtained 4, more, commanding-influence, and more real power, than any 
of his predeceſlors for a long time bad Iinjoyed. Tt ſeems to haye been in 
purſuance c of this policy that he deſired the attendance of thirty Spartans. 
Wen wc. may, remember, had been appointed to attend Agis, in an expe- 

dition againſt the, Argians, as a controuling council ; and this check upon 
the formerly uncontrouled, power of the kings 1 in military command, once 
eſtablithed, would. not be readily rempittedl. B defiring thirty inſtead of 
ten, Agefilaus ſeemed t to ay a compliment fo th, e body of the peers, while 
he really dirhintthed i the Air ATW of each "individual of his conncil, and 
. n made it eafier to himſelf to rule the whole. 

He was not equally happy in his ſpeculations i in forein as in domeſtic 
ele or perhaps he neglected them. An occurrence of a firange 
nature, far from 4clearly accounted for by the cotemporary hiſtorian” his 
triend, foreboded ill to the peace of Greece, while he imbarked for Aſia, 
Gerzfſtus in Eubœa was the appointed port, where the troops were to 
aſſemble. In his way thither, attended by a ſmall eſcort only, he went to 
the port of Aulis in Bœdtia; and, on account, 01 the, fame. of that place 
for the ſacrifice 'of Agamemmon, and the departure of the united forces of 
Greece for the Trojan war, he made a point. of ſacrificing there. He was 
already in the middle of the ceremony, When the Bœotarcs, at the head 
of a conſiderable force: of Horſe, interfered , "radely ſeattered "the offering 


from tlie altar, and peremptorily ſorbad the ſacrifice. Ageſilaus, ſur⸗ 


prized and incenſed, but t unable to reſiſt, i. precated the rengeance of the” 
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gods upon the Bœotians for the impious violence. Poſſibly the Bœotians 
may have eſteemed the attempt of the Spartan king an impious intrufion. 
Evidently he had been deficient in precaution, and they appear to have 
been brutal, either in inſult or in reſentment. In the- moment nothing 
ſeems to have followed: Ageſilaus proceeded to Geræſtus, whence he 
conducted his armament ſafely to Epheſus: but the remoter conſe- 
quences were, as we "HOP ſee, deeply unfortunate, to Boeotia A to _ 


: "(317 131 * )7 N * 4 11 1 5211 Az $4 ? 1 * 


demon. 
The arrival of Fg Se Ling with a Grecian! army, in "Aft, cube 


not but alarm the ſatraps there. Tiſſaphernes ſent a deputation to inquire 


the cauſe of a meaſure; which ſo ſtrongly implied a diſpoſition. not to- 
abide by the treaty concluded with Dercyllidas. Ageſilaus replied, that his 
purpoſe was not to diſturb the yeare of the king of Perſia's.” domi- 
nions, but only to affure the independency of the Grecian. cities in Afia. 
Tiflaphernes anſwered, that he was himſelf lll deſirous off peace, upon the 


terms already ſettled; nor did he ſuppoſe the king averſe; : and he there- 
fore deſired time to 7 nE to Suſa, before any boſtiſities ſhould take e 


r , 


Dereyllidas, Sho was among his officers, was ſent "with. two. others to the 


ii 


1 45 


1s: We are frequently miſſing, in Xenophon, the niſters through: the Afiatie 8 TOR they 
convenient accuracy of Fhucydides in marking were found ſo peaceable ang flouriſhing. Having 
times and ſeaſons; and Dodwell has not been for- | then attributed the reſolution taken in Greece, for: 
tunate in his endeavours to explain the difficulties, war wit 1th. Aſia under. ; Agehlaus,.to to the Wan. 4 
occurring abeut the period of the commands of he 18 5 5 the treaty of peace made by Dercy 
Dercyllidas and Agefilaus. In affigning the arri- lidas to the following year! B. C. 396, and the 
val of Agefilaus in Aſia to the eonclufion of th I. arrival of Ageſilaus in Aſia to the conclufion: of 
year B. C. 396; he ſays, —Hoc nempe Lect the ſame year 396. Here, evidently, all is not 
ret cum hiſtoria Dereyllidæ. It certainly does not conſiſtent. I have however been unable, with 
cohere. Under the adminiftration of Dercyllidas,. the leiſure I could: ive to the ſubject, and per- 
the Aſian Greek cities fingularly flouriſhed in haps ſhould be dl at at any tate, ro accommodate 

ace and concord. (Xen. Hel. I. 3; c. 2» {. J & 9.) | the dates of thefe. tranſactions perfectly to one- 
But, before the expedition of Ageſilaus was another, and to preceding and following events; 
thought of, all was already confufion there, and I have therefore thought it beſt, with this ad- 
through the removal of the councils of Ten. (c. 4. monition to the reader, generally to give Dod- 
f. 2 & 7.) Dodwell feems totally to have over well's dates in the margin. The reader beſt 
locked 'this latter circumſtance ; and ſo has at acquainted with his labors, will probably be moſt 
tributed the congreſs at Sparta, which decreed ready to excuſe my failure, in the inveſtigation- 
the expedition of Ageſilaus, to the ſame year of a labyrinth, in which his learning, ingenuity, 
B. C. 397, to which he has given the pre- and diligence, dire&ed to that as his principal ob- 
greſs of Deroyllidas and of the Spartan mi- . 88 been bewildered, 


. 13 ſatrap's 
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ſatrap's court; and a trace was conduded for three months. Titphernes, 
wholly unſcrupittous;-: had no; ſooner ſwern to the treaty, than he took. 
meaſures for haftening the arrival of troops, which might inable him to 
break it; This became known to Ageſilaus, OO! nevertheleſs: 1 0 55 
ſtrĩctly to abide by the compabt made 

7 oo the thirty Spartahs, ho attended Ageſi laus, was his gend To 

Ageſilaus himſelf was. yet little Known among the Afian Greeks. 
255 reputation thereſore of Lyſunder, high while he held command among 
them, and ſince ſo greatly increaſed by the conqueſt of Athens, drew the 
attention of all. The violence of party, and the diſordered: Rate of the 


goveruments, gave vocaſioti for yarivus repreſeitation, remonſtrance;' ſoli- f., 


eitation, and intrigue. All were anxious to obtain the intereſt ef Lyſander 
with the king; and ſuch was the conſequent attendance upon him, that 
it appeared, ſays the hiſtorian, as ee . Hs and e 
5 private perſon. Ho! "207; I 16 n Sil 
The umbrage likely to be taken, " a . 40 olsen attributed 
to him, was firſt manifeſted by his collegues of the Thirty; ſutisſied with 
their ſituation of counſellors to the king, but ill bearing to be conſidered 
as attendants upon one of their on body: At their ünſtigation, at length; 
Ageſilaus began to ſhaw. his diſſautisfachon, by conſtantly denying the ſuits of 
thoſe: who came recommended by Lyſander. Whether that officer had before 
been unbecomingly aſſuming, does not appear; but the affront, now 
put upon him, he bore with becoming moderation Gently diſmifſing 
the crowd of followers, who uſed officiouſſy to attend him, he told all 
who ſolicited his intereſt, that his interference would only injure their 
cauſe; With the united reſpect and frankneſs, due to a king and a friend; 
he then opened himfelf to Ageſilaus; expreffod his regret that he could 
no longer be uſeful in his preſent ſituation; requeſted that he might 
be ſent on any duty, where he might equally avoid giving umbrage and 
incurring diſgrace ; and e that, to the beſt of his ability, it n 
| be faithfully: performed. Tian * „„ 4 
Ageſilaus did not FR this PE. z and Lylailer; being ſeat to 9 0 
he Helleſpontine command, found an early opportunity to do a ſervice 
highly acceptable to him. Spithridates, a Perſian of rank, thought himſelf 
injured by Pharnabazus. The bond of connection between the govern- 
if] Hh 2 ment 
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ment at Suſa and tho great men of the diſtant provinces, lax before the exp 
dition of Cyrus, had been ſtill wedkened by that event. The addreſs of 
Lyſander therefore fuffibed to perſuade Spithridates to renbunce a govern- 


ment which gave no ſecurity: to its faithful: fervants, and paſs overitg dhe 
Greeks with his family and effects, and two hundred horſe under his, tem 


mand. Leaving theſe under the protection of Lyſander in Cynicus, Spi- 
thridates progecded, with bis eldeft ſon only, to wait upon Ageſilaus in 
Jonia. , Ihe viſit was, on many accounts,. highly gratifying to that pringe, 
and, among other things, for the information he: neguret by it of the 


country under the government of Pharnabazus/ 14/1 91 in 


Tiſſaphernes only, waited to be: aſſured of Wehen of the troops, 
particularly cavalry, which he expected: from the interior provinces, and 
then ſent a deelaration to Ageſilaus, that unleſs the Europein forces 
© were immediately! withdrawn from Aſia, he and alf, adhered to him, 
© muſt expect the vengeance of the great. king.“ Not only the deputies 


from the Aſiatie cities were alanmedꝭ, but the officers af the army, and 


even the Lacedæmonians could not without uneafineſs colhpare the mall - 
neſs of their force with the numbers reported of the enemy. Ageſilaus 
however was net unprepared for this demonſtration of the ſatrap's falſe- 
hood. Receiving the communication with cheerfulneſe, he bad the 
Perſian miniſters tall thein maſter, that be thanked him for making 
© the gods, avengers of perjury, enemies to the Perſian and friends to the 

Grecian cauſe. Inſtantly he diſpatched notiees for the Ionian, Molian, 
and Helleſpontine forces to join him; iſſued orders for the troops with him 
to prepare ſor marching; and to indicate that he meant not to Wait attack, 
but to carry the war where he knew the ſatrap's intereſted feelings would 


be moſt vulnerable, he ſent _— for the n. ON. the way to Caria 


10 prepare markets for the army. ib i 6; te, od e 
Tiſſaphernes, informed of theſe eee directed his ee niet 


i the praſecution of the great intereſts of the empire, but to the preſer- 
vation of his own large property in Caria. That mountainous province 
being unfit for the action of horſe, he ſent thither almoſt the whole of 
bis infantry. Deſbending then with his numerous cavalry: into the vale of 


the Mæander, he hoped with that alone to trample in duſt the Grecian army 


before it could reach the highlands. Ageſilaus was aware that, in the 
23 | l | plain,. 
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plain, he muſt ſuffer in codteſt with the'Perfian worſe: As foon therefore as 
he was aſſured that his feint had fixed the attention of the ſatrap tothe ſouth- 
ward, he directed his own march the contrary way. Thus he joined, 

more readily, and without oppoſition; = the forces from the northern colonies, 
among whom were the Cyreian troops; and falling, wholly unexpected, upon 
the ſatrapy of Pharnabazus, the country was plundered without reſiſtance, 
the towns yielded as he approached, and he inriched his army with a very 
great booty. Incouraged thus, he approached Daſcylium, the ſatrap's reſidence; 
but there he experieneed how formidable the Perſian cavalry were ſtill capa- 

dle of being. 
met nearly an equal force of the enemy's horſe. Immediately the Greeks 
formed in line, four deep. Unlike the defaltory manner of the modern 
Aſiatics; the Perfians charged in column, only twelve in front. Every 
Grecian lance oppofed to them was broken; and twelve men, with two 
horſes; were inſtantly lain. The Greeks ſo felt their inferiority, that they 
immediatel y retreated. Fortunately the heavy- armed, under Ageſilaus, were 
near enough to give them fecurity. Modern tacticians generally hold the 
charge of cavalry in column abſurd. The fact only is given here as it is 
related by the ſoldier-biſtorian. The account however, it ſhould be ob- 
ferved; is among the numerous inſtances; of, candid confeſſion, which in- 
title Xenophon to our credit when he relates the ſucceſſes of the Greeks, 


ster. Ul. 


His fmall force of horſe, preceding the march of the infantry, 
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and diminiſh, tho certainly they cannot intirely remove, our h that 


we have no Perſian accounts to confront with the Grecian, | 

Ageſtlaus, prudent as brave, ſaw quickly what was to be done. On 
the morrow after the action of the cavalry, the entrails of the victims in the 
ſacrifice were found imperfect. This paſſed for an admonition from the gods 
to proceed no farther, and Ageſilaus immediately directed his march back 

toward the coaſt; aw are, Nays the hiſtorian; in phraſe pretty ſtrongly im- 
plying that the omen had been preconcerted, of the impoſſibility of acting 
in the plains, without a ſufficient force of horſe. Fortunately winter was 
approaching, when annoyance to the Grecian enen from the a 8. 
powerful cavalry, was leſs to be apprehended. 

Againſt the inſuing campain, Ageſilaus took e for being better 
provided. Requiſitions were ſent for the wealthy, in; every Grecian city of 
Aſia, to prepare themſelves for that ſervice which the Grecian. political. 


mar eget ** inſtitutions. 


' 
! 
| 
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inſttutions impoſed, at the ſame time, as an honor and a tax... Thoſe 


requiſitions were however accompanied with notice, that inſtead of perſonal 
attendance, able ſubſtitutes, well mounted and well armed, would be AC; 
cepted; and the levies were completed, ſays Xenophon, with a diligence 
and diſpatch, as if ant noble and wealthy Ionian thought ne was hiring a 2 
man to die for him. wh . | 6273 
Early in ſpring, F aſſembled his hols Ding in Epheſus, and 
there beſtowed an attention, more than was uſual among the generals « of that 


i 5 $4 


age, in preparing bis troops for ſervice. . Commonly⸗ among the Greeks; 
the foldicr's arms were what, his means leg, or. 195 Zeal in the cane 
and regard for his own' ſafety, induced him to procure : his diſcipling Was 
what the inſtitutions of his commonwealth required of all its ſubjects, 
occaſionally improved, through the ſame motives which excited care in the 
choice of arms. The man, unprovided with the armour and unacquainted 
with the diſcipline of the heavy-armed, was caſt among the ignobler 
crowd of the light- armed: his pay, if any, was inferior; he had no allow- 
ance for a ſervant ; if a priſoner, he was neglected; if killed, unnumbered. 
But, ſerving among the heavy-armed, in proportion as his armour, was im- 
perfect, and his perſonal {kill deficient, his danger in action was greater. 
Ageſilaus however would not truſt the ſervice of his country, and his on 
glory, to the various effect of ſuch conſiderations upon the various tempers 
of men. Heavy- armed, middle-armed, bowmen, and cavalry were all 
ſeverally called out to exerciſe: emulation was excited by the inſtitution of 
prizes for thoſe who excelled ; arms were examined; artizans and traders 
were- invited and incouraged; the agora of Epheſus'was crowded, with 
horſes, and warlike implements. of every kind ; and the ea ſays the ſoldier- 
hiſtorian who was preſent, ſeemed a laboratory of war . 

Amid theſe military cares, the attention of Agetilans . to 0 of religion 
contributed to inſuſe, at the ſame time, confidence and a ſpirit of order 


among his troops. It was his common practice to lead the way, from the 
field of exerciſe, to the temple of Diana; where thoſe, who had gained 


prizes, offered their chaplets, the honorary part of their reward, to the 


goddeſs. And what, proceeds the hiſtorian, may not be hoped from an 
army, dutiful to the gods, r in military n and oF: in 
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Another meafure! of the Spartan prince, to excite confidence among 
his troops, conſonant as doubtleſs it was to the manners eſteemed beſt 
in that age, and accordingly mentioned by Xenophon, not only with- 


out reprobation, bit among things praiſeworthy, will be otherwiſe thought 


of by the better-taught humanity of modern times.. Among the priſoners 
in Epheſus, taken in the Perſian provinces, by thoſe frecbooters who, in 


the deficiency of law and government, made their livelihood by ſuch f 


violences '*, were ſome of wealthy families and higher rank; accuſtomed, 
fays the hiftorian, to ride in carriages, and unaccuſtomed to toil, Theſe 
Ageſilaus ordered to be expoſed naked, for public ſale by the common 
erier. Unpractiſed in thoſe naked exerciſes, in which the bodies of men. of 
all ranks among the Greeks became imbrowned, their fkins were white, 
their limbs delicate, they appeared incapable of activity or labor, and the 
Greek ſoldiers drew the concluſion, that they ſhould have no more to ap- 
prehend j in battle from ſuch men, than from ſo many women. 
According to the uſual rotation in the Lacedæmonian ſervice, when the 
firſt year of the command of Ageſilaus was completed, Lyſander and the 
reſt of the Thirty returned home, and were ſucceeded in their ſituation 
by an, equal number of other Spartans. Among theſe the King was to- 
diſtribute the commands under him at his diſcretion. The eavalry accord- 


ingly be committed to Xenocles ; ; the Lacedæmonian neodamodes to 


Scythes; . to Herippidas, the Cyreians; and the Aſian Greeks to Migdon. 
He then notified his intention to march directly into the richeſt of the 


enemy's country, in defence of which the utmoſt exertion was to be ex 


pected, and he therefore admoniſhed all to be e in body and mind 
accordingly. 5 

The wily yet weak TiMphernes was again deceived through his very 
fear of deception. - Being informed of the notice given in. public orders. 
by the Spartan king, he thought it a feint, like that of the former year; 
and ſuppoſing Caria fo much more certainly now the real as it was leſs the 


_ pretended object, he again ſent his infantry thither, and again ineamped with, 
bis. formidable cayalry in the vale of Mzander. Ageſilaus, in preciſe 
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conformity to his declared. intention, marched into the Sardian territory, 
and, three days unoppoſed; his army collected plunder on all ſides. 

On the fourth day, the followers of the Grecian camp were diſperſed for 
booty, about the rich banks of the Pactolus, when a body of Perſian cavalry 
fuddenly came upon them, and killed ſeveral. Ageſilaus ordering his 
horſe to their relief, the whole Perſian army appeared, forming 1 in order of 
battle.” The ground was not favorable for i ingaging ſo ſuperior a body of 
cavalry ; but the whole Grecian force was collected, and the Perſian infan- 
try abſent. Ageſilaus therefore reſolved to uſe the opportunity. He 
ordered his horſe to charge, with aſſurance of being ſupported : he com- 
manded his middle-armed 'to follow running; and h& led his phalanx 
with a briſk yet ſteddy pace after them. The Perfians repelled the 
charge of the Grecian cavalry ; 5 but the fi igbt of the middle-armed, fol 


lowed by the formidable array of the phalanx, diſmayed them ; they 
turned, and. preſently fled. Some, intangled in the courſe "of the 


Pactolus, were killed or made priſoners. Againſt the reſt the purſuit of 
the Grecks was little, deſtructive ; but it gave them poſſeſſion. of the Per- 
lian cam p- The middle- armed, as would be likely, ſays the hiſtorian, 


4 N fell to o plunder. But Ageſi ilaus diſappointed their rapacity, by 


ſurrounding the camp with his more regular troops; and,  inclofing't thus 
together friends and foes, he inſured the juſt diſtribution of a very preat 
booty. Many camels, an animal then little known in Greece, being car 


, ried thither by Ageſilaus | in his return, were much noticed among't the tro- 


7 


phies that diſtinguiſhed this victory. 

Intelligence of this event excited great alarm in Sardis, and vehement 
complaint againſt the ſatrap ; who was in his palace there when the miſ- 
fortune happened, which his preſence. 'with the army, and'the animation 
he might have infuſed by ſharing its dangers, it was held, ought to have 
1 The alarm was quiekly inhanced, and the complaint ſhar- 
pened. by the appearatice” of the Grecian army before the walls, and by 
the plunder and deſtruction of everything around. The Spartan king en 


deavoured to increaſe the” diforder, by a proclamation, declaring himſelf 


Is $0 much, I think, is implied in the word idit ayro, oled both in the Hellenics and in the 


the 
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the friend and protector of all who deſired dp, ready to conteſt 
in arms the right of any who claimed to hold Aſia in ſubjectlion. It does 
not appear that any important deſertion followed : but great alarm was 
communicated even to the diſtant court of Perfia ; inſomuch that the ruin 
of Tiſſaphernes was in conſequence reſolved upon. According to the 
manner nearly of the Turkiſh empire at this day, Tithrauſtes came to 
Sardis, commiſſioned from the king, at the ſame time to ſuperſede and to 
| behead him. Such was the end of that worthleſs ſatrap; who, in a long 
courſe of years, had had ſuch various tranſactions with the Greeks. Both his 
fovereins, and their ſubjects committed to his government, had undoubt- 
edly enough to complain of him ; yet, as far as the Greeks were intereſted 
in his character, his weakneſs and cowardice DW have been more bene- 
ficial to-them than his profligacy was injurious * 


_ The firſt act of the government of Tithrauſtes, aſter the execution of his 
ee marks a weakneſs in the Perſian empire, which, notwithſtanding 
the many inſtances that have occurred, ſtill appears ſurprizing. When, in the 
diſtant provinces, private intereſt or private animoſity led the late ſatrap 
to meaſures directly oppoſite to what the ſervice of his ſoverein required, 
we ſee only a common conſequence of weak government. But the new 
viceroy came immediately commiſſioned from the ' ſupreme council of the 
empire, and yet did not come to revenge the injuries of the Perſian ſub- 
jects, or repair the diſgraces of the Perſian arms, ſuffered 'in the invaſion 
of the empire, by the forces of a little diſtant republic. He entered im- 


mediately into negotiation with Ageſilaus; ; rather apologized for paſſed 


meaſures, laying the blame upon his predeceſſor ; obſerved that juſtice was 
now executed upon that worthleſs officer ; and proteſted that the king his 
maſter deſired no other than that the Grecian cities in Aſia ſhould be 


free ; pay ing the antient tribute or rent for their lands, which had always 
been confeſſedly held of his empire; and that, upon theſe conditions only, 
he expected that the European troops ſhould be withdrawn. Ageſilaus 
profeſſed himſelf w ling to treat, but w ithout authority to conclude. 


16 Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Conon, ſays to report utter criſes. Indeed many of 
chat Tiſſaphernes rebelled, and that his death the hves aſcribed to him bear much the apycar- 
was the juſt puniſhment for that crime: but the ance of juvenile exerciſes ; the works of à youth 
biographer abounds with inſtances of careleſſneſs, of talents, in a courſe of Greek reading, practi- 
and of a deficient judgment, which led him ſome- ling ow compoſition, _ 
times, even in contradiction to the beſt authorities, | 
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Tithrauſtes deſired that authority might be ſent for, and, in the mean time, 
that hoſtilities againft his ſatrapy at leaſt might ceaſe : * Confider Pharna- 
* bazus,' he ſaid, ſtill as your enemy; and invade his territory; but for 
* myſelf, I have a fair claim to be treated as the friend of the Greeks, hav- 

ing 0 them juſtice againft him, who was the principal author of their 
*wrongs.” This was ſubmiſſive language from the lieutenant of the 
great king. What followed, however, ſtill more marks the conſciouſneſs 
of utter inability, in the adminiſtration of the empire, to extend, from the 
capital to the diſtant provinces, the energy neceſſary to hold all united in juſt 
obedience and under due protection. Ageſilaus did not ſeruple to re- 
quire, as the price of truce with one ſatrapy, to be paid the expence of 
carrying war into another ; and to this ſtrange propoſal the new ſatrap ac- 
ecded : thirty talents, above ſix thouſand pounds ſterling, were paid, ex- 
preſſiy to defray the expence of the Grecian army's march into the Bithy-- 
nian ſatrapy . Examples of a policy ſomething ſimilar perhaps may be 
found in the modern hiſtory of Turkey. Of the fact however we cannot 
' reaſonably doubt for Xenophon, holding his command in the Cyreians 
troops, and intimate with Ageſilaus, was in a, ſituation certainly to know 
what he related; and his zeal ſor the glory of his friend and patron, would: 
not lead him deſignedly to exaggerate the ſatrap's folly, or the weakneſs- 
of the Perſian empire. i 

In the early part of his 8 the views of Ageſilaus appear to» 
have been moderate. He would have been contented with the glory of. 
giving independency to the Greeks of Aſia, and peace to thoſe of Eu- 
rope. But experience of the eaſe with which greater advantages and. 
higher fame might be acquired, ſeems to have excited his ambition.. 
Poſſibly however he may have found good reaſon to believe, that modera- 
tion was not ſo fafe, as on a tranſient view it might appear. He may have 
thought, and perhaps juſtly, that there could be no ſecurity for peace, 
but in the enemy's inability to make ſucceſsful war. Poſſibly he may 
have known ſome cauſe, not likely to be laſting, for the new ſatrap's 
ſubmiſſive conduct, apparently ſo unbecomipg the officer of a great 
empire in ſo greg a command; and he may have been influenced. by the: 


37 The ſatrapy of Pharnabazus was variouſly called, the Bithynian, the Phrygian, the Helleſpon- 
tine, or of Daſcylis or Daſcylium, the ſatrap's principal reſidence, . 
| | conſideration, 
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conſideration, that, if Tithrauſtes was not as faithleſs as Tiſſaphernes, an 
early ſucceſſor might be ſo. Meanwhile the ſucceſs of his friends at 
home, in managing his political intereſts, was an incouragement to fol- 
low the path of ambition. A commiſſion arrived, putting the fleet 
under his command, equally with the landforces, and authorizing him 
to appoint the admiral. He proceeded immediately to uſe this new 
power, with a view not to peace, unleſs as it might follow farther ſucceſs 
in war. He communicated to all the towns of the coaſt and ilands his 
with to have his naval force increaſed ; leaving it to themſelves to decide 
what ſhips they would add to their ſquadrons. Ageſilaus was popular; 
the war was popular; to many it had been lucrative ; and, the zeal of 
wealthy individuals vying with that of communities, the fleet was ſtrength- 
ened with a hundred and twenty new triremes. In the appointment of 
his admiral, Ageſilaus allowed his partiality for a friend and relation to 
lead him to an injudicious choice. Superſeding Pharax, who had done 
confiderable ſervices, he committed the important command to Peiſander, 
his queen's brother; a man of approved courage and clear honor, but 
unverſed in naval affairs. | 
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. Miſſion of Timecrates into Greece from the ſatrap of T,ydia: Bribery of the 
democratical leaders in the Grecian republics : Enmity excited againſt Lace- 
demein : War between Phocis and Locris leading to war between Lacedæ- 
mon and Thebes : Athens gained to the Theban alliance: Invaſion of Baotia: 
Death of Lyjander : Preſecution and fli ight of Patſanias king of Laced.emun. 


_ THESE preparations, demonſtrating that the Lacedæmonian king had 
neither peace, nor any little object in view, alarmed Tithrauſtes. The mili- 
tary of the Perſian empire was weak, but its wealth was ſtill powerful. 
Means to be informed of the ſtate of Greece, of the diſſenſions among its 
little republics, one with another and each within itſelf, of the violence of 
Tis party 
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means, bribery was much depended upon: 


incumbered with gold“. 
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party in all, and, what was moſt important, of the extenſive diſlike to the 


Lacedæmonian fupremacy, and the growing jealouſy of the Lacedemonian 
power, were open to the fatrap. A Perſian, verſed enough in Grecian 
politics and Grecian manners, to manage an intriguing negotiation among 
the Grecian republies, was probably not to be found. Tithrauſtes there- 
fore employed a Greek, Timocrates of Rhodes. The general purpoſe of 
his miſſion was to conciliate, to the Perſian intereſt, the leading men of 
every republic where he could find opportunity, and excite them to active 
meaſures againſt Lacedæmon; directing his view particularly to thoſe 
where averſion toward Lacedemon was known moſt. to prevail. Among 
a political engine even 
then of great efficacy, tho it had not, as our moral poet has obſerved, 
that facility of operation. which modern refinements in commerce have 
Paper credit was- unknown: Timocrates was neceſſarily to be 
In the poverty of the Grecian republics however, 
about twelve thouſand pounds ſterling, ably and faithfully diſtributed, was 
ſufficient to make a great change in the political face of the country 0. 
Xenophon has not ſerupled to name the party-leaders, in Thebes, Corinth 
and Argos, who partook of it. The Athenians, if we may truſt his im- 
partiality in ſpeaking of his fellowcountrymen, clear of that baſeneſs, were 
led only by ambition and the hope of recovering their loſt ES, in 
Greece, to deſire a confederacy againſt Lacedæmon. 

But, whatever the operations of ſecret intrigue might be, the reſult 
became quickly evident. The general aſſemblies in the ſeveral cities re- 
ſounded with invectives againſt Lacedæmonian tyranny. Since the con- 
cluſion of the twenty- ſeven- years war, it was aſked, and the overthrow 


given it. 


19. Whether Xenophon was or. was not exactly 


s Bleſt paper - credit! laſt and beſt ſupply } 


That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 


Gold, imp'd by thee, can compaſs hardeft things; 
Can pocket ſtates, can fetch and carry kings; 
A ſingle leaf ſhull waft an army o'er, 

Or ſhip off ſenates to a diſtant ſhore 3 

A leaf, like Sibyls, ſcatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes, as the wind ſhall blow: 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 


And, 1 ſells a king or buys a queen. 
Pope's Moral Eſſays, ep. 3+ 


informed of the ſum which Timocrates brought 
and diſtributed, tho it is reaſonable io ſuppoſe he 
had ſome good ground for his poſitive aſſertion, he 


was however competent to judge whether the 


ſum he has named was probably LY to the effect 
aſeribed to it. 
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* of the tyrannous dominion of Athens, what benefit has acerued to- 
« Greece from the transfer of empire to Lacedemon? Of what command, 
* what honor, what revenue have the allies been allowed to participate? 
* thoſe allies who ſo zealouſly ſhared all labors, all dangers, all expences? 
On the contrary, adding indignity to injury, have not the Lacedemonians 
« ſent Helots, with their title of harmoſt, to govern Grecian republics, and 
5 conducted themſelves, in all reſpects, as if they claimed to be maſters of 
their ſree confederates ?? The apprehenſions, the indignation, and the 
animoſity of the Many were thus extenſively excited. But a pretence for 
boſtility was yet wanting; ſor the Lacedæmonian government, how- 
ever its officers, or however itſelf might be occaſionally oppreſſive, had f. 3. 
ſcrupulouſly avoided any direct breach of thoſe, treaties, by which the 
Grecian republics were united under its ſupremacy. The Thebans were the 
ingenious politicians who deviſed the provocation, which led to a renewal. 
of the miſcrics of a general war in Greece; likely, more than at any former 
period, to ſuperinduce the common ruin of Grecian independency, tho it 
was perhaps beyond the ken of the cleareſt human foreſight, then, to diſcover 
where the overbearing power was at length to ariſe. 

The borders of Phocis and the Opuntian Locris were. in. one 5 diſ- Xen Hel. 1. 3. 
puted . Androcleidas, one of thoſe popular leaders in Thebes, whom BE . 8 
Xenophon. has not ſerupled to name as a partaker in the Perſian gold, © “ 
perſuaded. the Locrians to raiſe contributions on the doubtful land. The 

Phocians, preciſely as Androcleidas expected and. deſired, immediately 

made repriſals. For this aggreſſion, as the party affected to call it, againſt 

the allies of Thebes, it was then. not difficult to excite the Theban mul- 

titude againſt the Phocians. Accordingly Phocis was invaded and. plun- 

dered. Unable to contend with Thebes, and ftill more with Thebes and. 

Locris united, the Phocians ſent miniſters to Lacedæmon, claiming that 

protection to which they were intitled, as members of the confederacy in 

which the greater part of Greece was united. The Spartans rejoiced in Xen. Hel. 


the fair DO e for repreſſing by arms the injurious inſolence of . 


8888 


od 1g OC ag 3 troverſſ pecunias pen derent. It is clear, from what 
9701 Ae Tovs Orroviliors © £x This dap Ee ν follows in the next. ſection, that this is ill tran- 
gers Sonden Te Xa: dL e % TEAEO Oh. — ſlated: d,. means, 2155 tae Thebans, dut the 
Tbebanæ civitatis principes — Lacris Opuntiis per- 8 * 

fradent ut ex agro inter. Pbocenſes et: Thebanos can- PIGS 20324 


Thebes. 
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"Thebes. "The-fncceſs of Ageſilaus againft the Perfian empire elated them ; 
no other commotion within Greece interfered ; and the cauſe ap- 
 peared-fojuſt, that they thought they might depend upon the willing ſup - 


port of the confederacy. War was accerdingly reſolved ;- the forces of the 
' confederacy were ſummoned, and orders were iſſued for a e e 


army to march. 
Thebes being thus e in a boni very l unleſs böser 


ſupport could be obtained, its leaders, little known by name in hiſtory, 
but evidently able daring men, poſſibly true to their party, but ſcrupulous 
of nothing for party-purpoſes, directed their view to Athens. They knew 
that a diſpoſition hoſtile to Lacedæmon was extenſive. there; but they 
knew, moreover, that a warm ſenſe of many: and ſeyere injuries, received from 
the Thebans, was alſo ſtrongly impreſſed. Miniſters were therefore ſent 


to Athens, inſtructed to ſoothe, flatter, and incite. Carelefs themſelves 


of the general welfare of Greece, and believing that a majority in Athens 


would poſtpone it to the ſeparate intereſt of their own city or of their 
party, they held out the probability of gaining the alliance of the Perſian 
king, now decidedly the enemy of Lacedæmon, which, they ſaid, would 
inſure ſucceſs ; and they did not even ſeruple to propoſe the recovery of 


that dominion to Athens, which ſhe had formerly held over ſo many Gre- 
cian ſtates, as an object which ought to decide the Athenians in their favor. 
Thraſybulus, it appears, countenanced their meaſure; which coincided with 


his intereſt as head of the democratical party in Athens; and probably he 
had his particular connections with the demoeratical leaders in Thebts. 
Under ſuch circumſtances the propoſal was carried, in the Athenian aſſem- 


Bhy, ſor joining in the war with Thebes againſt Lacedæmon. 


The intereſt of Lyſander, ſtill powerful at Sparta, is likely to have 
contributed to the reſolution for war with Thebes. He was imme 
diately appointed to an important command, for which the popularity 
of his character ſeems to have concurred, with the ſuperiority of his 
abilities and experience, to render him peculiarly qualified. Going-into 
Phocis, he aſſembled, according to his inſtructions, the Phocian, 
Etæan, Heracleot, Malian, and nian forces. Marching directly to 
Orchomenus, where the ſupremacy affected by Thebes was borne with 


1 the gates, after ſhort | negntiation, were opened to him, as 
A pro- 
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z protector, the vindicator of Bœotiam freedome. Strengthened then by 
the Orchomenian troops, he proceeded to Haliartus, where, according to xen. Hel. 
a concerted plan, Pauſanias king of Lacedæmon was to meet him on an | 3: © 5. 


10, 11. 


appointed day, with the army from Peloponneſus. Pauſanias failed him: 
he nevertheleſs approached the place, and obtaining a conference with 
the leading people, would have prevailed, there as at Orchomenus, but. 
ſome Thebans preſent, not without difficulty, prevented. 

Informed of the loſs of one eity and the danger of another, the The- ids .. 
bans marehed in haſte: againſt Lyſander.. Whether that able general was 
ſurprized by their rapidity, or his paſt ſuceeſſes led him to conſide too much 
in his own ability, in the zeal and diſcipline. of his troops, and in the de- 
ficiency of the enemy, under the walls of Haliartus, which he was pre- 
paring. to aſſault, he was overpowered” and killed... His army fled ; but 
quickly reaching the neighboring. highlands, turned upon the purſuers, 
and with advantage of ground, and an. artillery which that ground af- 
forded, fragments of rock. rolled down upon the compact body. of the 
heavy-armed, while weapons: of every. kind were uſed with- ſuperior: 
affect, the enemy were at length n to retreat, with conſiderable 
Joſs. 

The Thebans erected their trophy at that gate of Haliartus, near which. - 
they. had been conquerors and Lyſander had fallen ; yet they were not a: 
little dejected by the final event of the day. The morrow. however ſhowed. 
how important the life of one man may be: Orchomenians, Malians, . 
ZEnians, Heracleots, Cftzans, and Phocians, tho victorious, havin g loſt 
the leader who united all, and in whom all confided, haſtened to their ſeve- 
ral homes, and the army was no more. Then the Thebans were again yen, ut "FIR 
elated, and their ſucceſs appeared important. But when, . ſoon after, Pau- 
ſanias arrived in their territory. with his powerful army from Peloponneſus, 
alarm and dejection anew pervaded them. The arrival of the Athenian. 
forces, on the following day, reſtored animation; and when it was ob- 
ſerved that the meaſures of Pauſanias 8 8900 no ability, no vigor, then 
ſecurity and preſumption afreſh prevailed. 

It has been obſerved upon ſome peck ion in modern times, that, ke 
a commander deſires to avoid fighting, he calls a council of war; and 
this, in antient as in modern ages, might ariſe either from cowardice or 

from 
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Hom view tn the intereſt-of a party; nor would it, in antient, any more 
chan in modern ages, be always eaſy to aſcertain which was the prevailing 


motive. The buſineſs of recovering, for burial, the bodies of Lyſander 
and thoſe who fell with him, a rite which Grdciun fuperſtition made fo im- 
portant neceffarily ingaged the attention of Pauſanias. To conſult whether 
a battle ſhould be fought or a truce ſohcited, not the polemares and locha- 
ges only, but all the pentecoſters of the army were aſſembled. It was 
obſerved, -that the army was very deficient of the ſtrength propoſed; 


Corinth had refuſed its troops, and the reinforcement expected with Lyſan- 


der was diſperſed; that the allies ſerving were not zealous in the cauſe ; 


that the enemy was very ſuperior in cavalry; and that even a victory 


would ſcarccly inable them to accompliſh their purpoſe of recovering the 
bodies, lying within reach of miſſile weapons from the towers of Haliartus. 
It was accordingly reſolved to ſolicit a truce. The Thebans, elated, re- 
ſaſed to grant it, but upon condition that the army ſhould immediately 
quit Boeotia. This humiliating condition was accepted, and then the dead 
were reſtored. Pauſanias and thoſe about him appeared ſatisfied : but, 
Whatever might be their ſentiments or their views, the army felt its diſ- 
grace; and the uneaſineſs was inhanced by the contumelious behavior of 
the Thebans, who, in attending its "retreat, purſued van views any who 
deviated from the ftri line of the TREW ay: 65 ee 4 

The conduct of Pauſanias would appear, at home, the more ee 
ble, on being compared with that of Lyſander; when it was obſerved 


What one did, in the command of a few troops of the northern allies, with 


what the other did not, at the head of a Peloponneſian army. Being capi- 
tally proſecuted, Pauſanias fled to Tegea, and to avoid the conſequence 
of the ſentence, in his abſence pronounced uin ONE, he ny his re- 
maining days in baniſhment there. | | | | 

Of the great men of antiquity, none ſeems to have faffered more 
from the calumny of party, than Lyſander. Not only mach inju- 
rious conduct in forein command has been imputed to him, but alſo a 
plot againſt the Lacedæmonian government. He is ſaid to have aimed at 
the tyranny, immediately of Lacedæmon, and ultimately of all Greece. 
With this view, according to reports preſerved only by writers who lived 
feveral centunes after him, he put forward — for nz afide, by a 


decrce 
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decree of the general aſſembly, the ſucceſſion to the Spartan thrones in 
the family of Hercules, and laying it open to all Spartan citizens, hoping 
that ſo his popularity and influence, without violence, would carry him 
to his object. But it is utterly unlikely that ſuch a project would eſcape 


the notice of the cotemporary hiſtorian, the friend of the reigning king of 


Sparta, and of his ſon and ſueceſſor. So far from any ſuch imputation, 
the teſtimony of ee ee to way Fe conduct of en is honorable 
. d m r e 5 


Plan of ae fir 3 he ae. empire : vs the prince 
"of Hapblagonia with Lactdemon > Winter n in en. *| Confe- 
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WII IE. * fame of internal war was hits pk in Greece, and 
Lacedæmon, ruled by the ephors,' was rapidly loſing her conſideration. and 


influence there, Ageſilaus had been ſucceſsfully proſecuting a plan of ope- 


rations againſt Perſia, the beſt calculated of any known to have been ever 
formed, for promoting; not meerly the intereſt of Lacedæmon, or even of 
Greece alone, but the common good of a very large portion of mankind. Sti- 


B. C. 
Ol. 0 


mulated, no doubt, by the love of glory, but allured by no vain, intereſted, 


deſtructive project of conqueſt, he propoſed to diſmember the Perſian em- 
pire leaving the ſeparated parts frre. The philoſopher, his friend and 
| hiſtorian, gives him the intire credit of this wiſe and liberal poliey. None 


before Ageſilaus, he ſays, ever thought of rn depriving the Perſian king of 


bis provinces, . as not to bring ruin upon the people. But the revolt of 


Cyrus, which had led Lacedæmon, lately) the ally, to become the enemy 


of the king; had at the ſume time prepared matters for this great de- 
ſign ; pointed out the means of execution, and- demonſtrated the proba- 
bility of fucceſs. N ſhock ad been given to the fidelity of the great vaſſals 
in the diſtant provinces ; and tbe exigency which had compelled the Greeks ' 
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who accompanied Cyrus, to fight their/way! from the center to the entre- 
mity, had afforded ſure grounds for eateulatmmg the force neoeſſary to 
attack it. The revolt of Spithridates was then an important paint already 


gained : it gave not only hope of further deſection, hut means to- procure 
it.  Cotys, or Cory las“, king of Paphlagonia, a tributary of the Perſian 
empire, tho he bad not coneurred in the rebellion of Cyrus, yet, on re- 


eeiving ſummons from the king to join the royal amy with his forces, had 


refuſed obedience. Probably the fear of vengeance would make the Lace- 
dæmonian alliance acceptable to him, and Spithridates undertook to manage 
the negotiation. Meanwhile Egypt, long fince in revolt, remained un- 


fubdued. | 
It does not appear that Agent was aware of the intrigues which 


Tithrauſtes was carrying on in Greece, when in purſuance of his ingage- 


ment with him, early in autumn he quitted the Lydian and entered the 
Bithynian fatrapy. No due preparation had been made by Pharnabazus to- 
defend the country. In the field no oppoſition was attempted ; and as the 
Grecian army proceeded toward Paphlagonia, ſome; towns voluntarily ſur- 
rendered, ſome were taken by aſſault, and waſte and plunder were extended 
on all fides. The negotiation with Cotys meanwhile. proceeded ſucceſs- 


ö fully. That prince met Ageſilaus on the borders off his territory, and 


coneluded a treaty of alliance with the Lacedæemmonian commonwealth. Age- 
filaus, much gratiſied with the event, at the ume time to ſtrengthen, the: 
union with Cotys and to reward Spithridates,. propoſed a marriage, which. 
was preſently agreed upon, between the Paphlagonian prince and the Per- 
fian noblemen's daughter. But, in the deficiency. of accommodations; in; 
the intervening country, the young lady could not travel into Paphlagonia 
from Cyzicus, where her father had left her, beſore the following ſpring. 
Ageſilaus gratiſied all parties by ordering a trireme of his rt, 2 a. 
Spartan commander, to convey her to the Paphlagonian coaſt. | tag 

We have bad many occafions to ohſerve how economically, . the ſcan- 
tineſs of their public revenues, the Greeks commonly made war. For an 
Vic far: from apa nd it was eee, deſirable to 2 e 
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in the enemy's country. Having acquired the important reinforcement of 

a thouſand Paphlagonian horſe, . befide two thouſand targeteers, Ageſilaus 

reſolved to march to Daſcylium, the capital of the Bithynian ſatrapy, and 

with the plunder of its rich territory to ſubſiſt and reward his army. The 

territory of Daſcylium was the inherited property of Pharnabazus. His 8 Hel. 

palace was ſumptuous, and ſurrounded with every appendage of conve- f 1j. 

nience and delight. Xenophon, himſelf both a ſportſman and a farmer, 

particularly notices the incloſed parks and open chaces, abounding with 
game of every kind, the river ſtored with fiſh, the many large villages and 

well-cultivated farms; with a numerous population, unaccuſtomed to ſee ot 

to apprehend an enemy. The. ſatrap being without infantry which he 

could. oppoſe to the Grecian phalanx, his own and his e property 

became the prey of the invaders. 

All the care and foreſight of Meelpis were however inſufficient to c. 7. 

guard againſt the effects of the contempt, naturally growing, for an 

enemy ſo apparently helpleſs; while Pharnabazus, without troops for ſteddy 

defence, had however thoſe with which he could ſtrike a ſudden blow; 

and he wanted neither activity nor ſpirit to direct and lead their exertions. 

A body from the Grecian army, ſent to collect proviſions, was wandering 

careleffly after plunder, when the ſatrap came upon them, with a ſmall body 

of horſe and two ſeythe- armed chariots. * The Greeks had notice of his 

approach timely enough to aſſemble to the number of ſeven hundred. 

Pharnabazus, tho his cavalry were only four hundred, did not hefitate to 

attack them. At the battle of Cunaxa the charge of a hundred and fifty 

ſcythe-armed chariots had been directed againſt ten thouſand Greeks in 

phalanx,” without any effect. TVO only now, probably under bolder 

guidance, threw ſeven hundred into confuſion; and a vigorous charge of 

the cavalry immediately following, completed the rout. A hundred were 

killed; and flight would have ſaved few of the reſt, had not Ageſilaus, 

with the main body of the 5 hag been a near Een to -46j 

them protection: 

This action, honorable to nn 0 incouraging to his 3 

was however ſcarcely a ſtep toward relief from circumſtances highly diſ- 

treſſing. He was conſtantly watching, with his cavalry, to give protection f. 11. 

to his PIN and people, againſt detachments and maroders from the 

5 K K i Ep | | _ Grecian 
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Grecian: army; but, through fear of nightly attack, which an army of 

cavalry was little fit td reſiſt, be dared” reſt nowhere. Moving therefore- 
duly, he was always anxious to keep it unknown where he meant at night 
to incamp or take his quarters. But precaution, which might have ſuf-. 


- ficed againſt the Greeks, did not ſuffice againſt the knowlege of the coun- 
try, and the means for procuring intelligence, which Spithridates poſſeſſed. 


Within three days after the ſurprize and defeat of the Grecian detachment, 
Spithridates obtained: information that the ſatrap was at Cava, a large vil- 
lage about twenty miles from the Greeian camp. He communicated with. 
the Spartan Herippidas, who commanded the Cyreian troops; a man co- 
vetous of fame, and always: cager for enterprize; and Herippidas requeſted 
of Ageſilaus permiſſion. to attempt the ſurprize of the ſatrap in his quar-- 
ters; defiring for the purpoſe two thouſand heavy-armed; as many tar- 


geteers, the Paphlagonian cavalry, with that under Spithridates; and as 


many of the Greek as would be volunteers on the occaſion: Agefilaus: 
conſented :. the preparatory ſacrifice was performed, and the augur de- 
elared that ſucceſs was portended. The detachment was ordered to aſſem- 
ble, at the cloſe of evening, in front of the camp. But dark neſs, and the 
want of thoſe eonvenient and cheap materials for writing, with which, in: 
modern times, the loweſt officer ſo readily ſorms his roll, gave opportunity 


| for evaſion, and not half the propoſed number of any of the troops appeared. 


Fear of deriſion nevertheleſs flimulating; Herippidas reſolved to . : 
and Spithridates did not ſhrink from the undertaking. 
Marching accordingly, they reached Cava before day, and, with the firſt 
dawn, aſſaulted and preſently carried the principal. outguard. The whole 
Perſian army inſtantly fled, and the camp was taken. Spithridates and 
the Paphlagonians were haſty in appropriating its contents. The ſatrap's. 
baggage,” a multitude of flaves, and numerous beaſts of burthen, for ac- 
companying the rapid. marches of the cavalry with accommodations for the 
ſatrap and his train, fell into their hands. Herippidas, anxious to get 
eredit for the amount of the capture, as well as to do juſtice to himſelf and 
his detachment, ſtationed his Greek troops fo as to. intercept thoſe who. 
bore and drove the plunder, and he put all in charge of the common prize 


ſellers of the army. This meaſure, in itſelf apparently right, he ſeems to 
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have made wrong by the Spartan roughneſs, by the too little condefeenſion 


for Aſiatic prejudices, with which he carried it into execution. The Paphla- 
gonians were diſguſted, as if they had received a groſs injury; and Spi- 
thridates ſo reſented what he conſidered as a diſgracing inſult, that on. 
the following night he left the army, and led away the Paphlagonians 
with him. Going. to Sardis, he ſurrendered himſelf with them to Ariæus, 
in whom, as having himſelf borne arms againſt the king, they expected the 
natier diſpoſition to excuſe their deſertion. No event, Wing his command 

in Afia, gave Ageſilaus ſo much uneaſineſs. 

The hope of an aequiſition however, that would much. more than com- 
penſate the loſs thus ſuſtained, about the ſame time preſented itſelf. 
Apollophanes, a Greek of Cyzicus, who had been long connected by 


hoſpitality with, Pharnabazus, was at this time li ving as a gueſt with Age- 
ſilaus. He propoſed to. negotiate an interview between the ſatrap and the. 


Lacedæmonian king, and he ſucceeded.. A place was appointed. in the 
open air. Ageſilaus, attended. by. his thirty. Spartans, arrived. firſt ; and 


finding ſome greenſward,. all, with. Spartan ſamplicity, ſeated themſelves 
on. it. Preſently ' Pharnabazus, came, gorgeoufly habited, and attended 


by a numerous train, who proceeded ſedulouſly. to ſpread fine: carpets 
and place ſoft: cuſhions, after the Perſian faſhion. The ſight of the Spar- 


tan king ſtruck him with a generous ſhame: he ordered away all the 


apparatus of luxury, and, in emulation. of. the ſimplicity which he admired, 


ſeated himſelf on the ground. The cuſtomary ſalutation then. having paſſed, 


Pharnabazus offered: his right: hand, which Ageſilaus with his right hand 
roceived; after which the ſatrap, as the elder, ſays the hiſtorian, began the 
sonference. Mentioning the alliance. he formerly had with Lacedæmon, 
and the important ſervices he. had. rendered that, flate. in the war with 


Athens, he ſaid, None could accuſe him of doubledealing like Tiflaphernes :- 


yet his recompence was the deſtruction of his property, with ſuch diſtreſs 


to himſelf, that he could not command a ſupper from his on eſtate, un- 
<leſs, like the dogs, he could pick up any crumbs left by the Grecks. If 
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then, he added, I am ignorant of. what is juſt aud ſacred, I with you to 


teach me how this can be conſiſtent with generoſity and gratitude.- 
The Thirty felt the reproach ** in reſpectful ſilence. Ageſilaus, aſter 


23 This interpretation of Xenophon's words, i in the Hellenics, is warranted by Plutarch, in his 
A v. 2. P+ 1100. ed. H. —— 
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dingular elegance, on a horſe of one of his attendants. This he directed 
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ot pauſe, anſwered : Nothing is better known, among the cuſtoms of 


the Greeks, than the. ſacred reſpect in which the laws of hoſpitality are 


held: yet, when war ariſes between Grecian ſtates, our obligation to 
* our country ſo ſuperſedes what we owe to any individual, that we hold it 
a duty even te kill, if we meet them in battle, thoſe to whom we are 

< pledged in hoſpitality. Inſtantly therefore as the king of Perſia became 
the enemy of our country, the duty became impoſed upon us to treat as 
© enemies whoever owns allegiance to him. With regard to yourſelf as 

© an individual, there is nothing we ſhould more value than your friend- 
Bs Bruty but the means of our poſſeſſing it reſt not with us but with you. Far 
< be it from me to propoſe to you the change of ſubjection to Perſia for 


ſubjection to Greece. Better things are before you: to on no ſub- 


< jection, to worſhip no maſter. Nor is it freedom with mdigence (tho I 
hold freedom preferable to all riches) that I would recommend; but, on 
© the eontrary, to hold your preſent large and rich command in indepen- 
© deney ; and, forming alliance with us, to make additions to it 15 c e 
not to increaſe the king's but your own dominion. . | 

Pharnabazus replied : © T will anſwer you candidly. I do not bold my- 
< ſelf ſo bound to Artaxerxes, but that, were he to ſuperſede ne in the com- 


mand T hold under him, and require me to obey another, I might be in- 


< duced to renounce my ſubjection to him and become your ally. But while 
he continues to truſt me, you may depend upon it (and all men of honor 
I am confident will approve my conduct) I ſhall continue to defend the 
charge committed to me to the utmoſt of my ability.” Struck with the 
ſatrap's generous frankneſs, Ageſilaus took his hand and ſaid, With thoſe” 
„noble ſentiments much I wiſh you could become our friend. Of this 
© however be aflured ; my army ſhall quit your territory without delay; 
„and while the war laſts, if there is another won] for- our alm, Tar 5 
5 ſhall remain unmoleſted.” | 

The conference here ending, Pharnabazus kites his Borte As he 
rode away, his ſon, running to Ageſilaus, ſaid, I pledge myſelf in 
© hoſpitality to you.“ I accept the pledge, anfwered the king. Re- 
© member then, replied the youth, and preſented a finely-wrought javelin. 
Looking around for ſomething to return, Ageſilaus obferved furniture of 
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to be put upon the TY horſe, who immediately mounted and purſued: 
his father. 

Such, equally among Perfians and Greeks, were relics yet exiſting of 
the manners of the heroic ages. The progreſs of civilization and govern- 
ment indeed had not,. among either people, ſuperſeded the need of the an-- 
tient hoſpitality. Not long after, in the abſence of Pharnabazus, his bro- Xen. kel. 
ther uſurped. for a time the ſatrapy. ; 5 and his ſon, compelled to ſeek > 55 
fafety in fight, paſting”! info Greece, was 0 kindly N by — 
flaus. 

In conformity to his word given, Wen inmediately led his. army £. 20. 
ET of Bithynia, where indeed, according to his firſt purpoſe, he had. 
ſubſiſted it nearly through the winter, at the ſatrap's expence. Moving weſt- 


ward, he incamped in the vale of Thebe ; and, ſpring now approaching **,. B. C. 393. 


he ſent requiſitions for new levies, from. all the Grecian: ſettlements,.to join Ol. 99. 3»- 


him there. At the head of a very powerful army, he propoſed. then. to 
direct his mareh eaſtward; beyond the ſutrapies Both of Tithrauſtes and of. 
Pharnabazus. He had ſeen by how looſe a tie the diſtant members of the 
empire were connected with the government in the capital. He knew,, 
by the moſt unequivocal proof, from the return of the Cyreian Greeks, 
how weak the empire was, even at its center: he had already. proved the- 
ſuperiority. of his military farce. to; anything likely to be. oppoſed to him; 
and he concluded, that the country, in whatever extent he could put it 
behind him, would be, not indeed ꝑrobably conquered ſor Lacedazmon or: . 
for Greece, but clfectually ſeparated from. Perſia... 


24 Txidss & Tr xa. bag dip. Xen Hel, gantly.to contradift the able cotemporary hiſto- 
I. 4. c. 1, ſ. 2 The! firſt! words of the ſame” rian, who cannot but have known whether it 
chapter mentien the preceding autumn. Yer . wa rivg or autumn, when he himſelf, accom-- 
Dodwell has choſen” to conelude his account of: Ming Ageſilaus, left A fra. Bar, in the neceſſity 
the year B. C. 394, witk the aſſertion Ver ergo under which I find myfelf to declare my diſſatis - 
Hud; cujus mentio apud Nen. in Aſia non vidit : faction ſometimes with Dodwell, E defire always 
Agefflaus Dollwell's fondneſs for inveſtigation. to acknowlege high obligation to bim; and, if L. 
and diſquiſition ſee ms to have led him to give more ſometimes leave, without complete correction, er- 
than a juſt attention, upon ſome occaſions, to au- rors which I have undertaken to point out, I. 
thors whom, on others, he reviles in very unqua - muſt beg leave to refer to a former note for my 
lified terms ; and, at the ſame time, rather arro- N the — of the 24th e 0 
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Affairs of e and Trance, of the GEEK s i in Ak from 


the Eſtabliſhment of the GENERAL CONFEDERACY againſt 
LACEDEMON, to the TRREATY between LaceDzMoN and 


PxRsS1A;and theReeſtabliſhment of the LACED MONIAN POWER 
in GREECE, through the General Prace dictated in the KING 


of PERSIA's Name, commonly | called the Peace of ANTAL- 
CIDAS., PALS rs 4 of ig re» Lene 
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Cnfelerac in Greece againf Latin" Recall of Apefilaus ant 45 a: Pre 5 
© poſed invaſion of Lacoma : Battle of Corinth: 'Marth of Aeli laus to 6G Freece.. 
Summary view of the hiftory of Cyprus: Evagoras prince of Salamis: 2 Com- 
vination in Aſia againſt. Lacedemon + Fleet under. Conan : Defeat Ul tbe 
Lacedæmonian Fleet near Cnidus. Vittory of Agefilaus near Cyreneia. Cuc- 
 reſſes of Pharnabazus and Sn. hu. en Fro Fhe TREE dominion 
W 8 | ES Munten nz b 
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THILE the 1 3 vas 8 bubed in eee ſor 
; enterprize in Afia, ſeeming to give fair promiſe of conqueſt 
the mol glorious, and a revolution among the greateſt, known in the 
annals of the world, a ſtorm was gathering within Greece, that threatened 
to overwhelm Lacedæmon itſelf. The aceeſſion of Athens to the Bœotian 
alliance was but the beginning of a 'confederacy, more formidable than had 
yet been formed, of Grecian powers againſt a Grecian power. Athens led 
Argos into it, and Argos Corinth, now, under ſway of the democratical 
pur, 223 connected with Argos. The influence of Athens and Corinth 
KEE, together 


1 E ingaged Acarnania, Ambracia, 6 Leu cadia, part of J heſfaly , 


Ster zl. 


all Eubœa, and the populous towns of Chalcidice. in Thrace. Body and 
form, and means of energy were given to the confederacy by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a congreſs, of ' deputies from every ſtate, at Corinth. Inſtead of 


allowing, according to the old ſyſtem, the dangerous ſupremacy of any 


one republic, it ſeems to have been propoſed that ſuch a congreſs of depu- 
ties, from all, ſhould regulate the common concerns of the Greek nation. 

The idea was good, but the detail of the plan was deficient. A connec- 
tion of numerous republics, not inforced by ſome one power pervading 
the whole, but dependent upon the varying intereſts of parties in the mo- 
ment prevailing in each, was far too frail to be laſting; and, not commit- 
ting even executive government to one perſon, 'or one ſimply conſtituted 
council, its energy would be very uncertain.” It was nevertheleſs, in the 
moment, highly formidable to Lacedæmon. The alarm was heightened 
by the rumors circulated, of Perfian money diſtributed among men of 
moſt influence in the hoftile ſtates, and the expectation, that, while Perſia 
was preſſed by the Lacedamonian arms, that kind of aſſiſtance, which 
Perſia could beſt give and the Greeks moſt needed, would not be wanting 
to the new conſederaty.” Not only the ſupremacy of Lacedæmon, ſo in 
appearance eftablifſhed:over*Gretee by the event of the Peloponneſian war, 
was preſſingly threatened, but, by the connection of two of the moſt power- 
ful ſtates of Peloponnefus itſelf with the hoflile confederacy, even the ſecurity 
of Laconia was indangered. ' Nor had the ſuperior abilities, which ſuch a 
crifis required, been anywhere conſpicuous in Sparta, fince theToſs of Lyſan- 
der. Thoſe, who now directed public affairs, tottered in their lofty ſituation z 
at the head of the politics of Greece, where they ſhould. have held the 
balance of ſurroundipg- nations, and were unable to bold that of their 
own. Feeling urgently the need of both ſupport and guidance, they 


diſpatched a requiſition for ASE to, Ms: with the utmoſt ſpeed, to 


relieve ee 5 eee Hi ner blow ot eee 
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3 Diodorus here has a 1 which T / have 
pleaſure in. noticing. He has been fortunate 


in the /ſele@ion of hit au author, hover 
from er e 
orming of this confederacy, Which 
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was; 
has ; given a clear tho ſuccinct ac- 


LI 


Tenephon- 8 Hellenics, exidently | in many reſpe&s 
an unfiniſhed work, would not readity furniſh 3 
tho the | account of  Diodorus not only is in 
perfect conſona ace wh Xenophon's, but, in al- 
moſt every particular, ſomewhere confirmed by it. 
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Apeſitaus was injoying, in Aſia, honors and power, and hope of glory, 
ſuch as had never fallen to the lot of any Greek. Added to the great 
authority of a Lacedæemenian king in forein command, his popularity,. 
among the Aſiatic Greetan cities, was beyond anything before known; for, 
having found them; fays Xenophon, alt miſerab] y diftracted by parties, he 
compoſed the differences of all, and eſtabliſhed everywhere-peace, and at 
leaſt the preſent effect of concord, without executions or expulſions. He 
was then at the head of an army, ſuch as no Greek had ever before com- 
manded out of Greece; and he had before him a field; the moſt-inviting 
that human ambition could eaſily imaginc. Nothing therefore could be 
more mortifying than the ſummons to quit this ſplendid ſituation, with all 
the alluring views attending, to return to the condition of a Lacedemonian 
king at home, under the immediate controul of the ephors. It is implied, 
even by bis panegyriſt, that all his united patriotiſm and magnanimity 
were wanting, for the reſolution to obey. Immediately, however, afſem- 
bling the allies, he explained his country's and his own neceſſities; adding 
aſſurances that he ſhould: never forget his obligations to the Aſian Greeks; 
and that, ſhould the event in Europe be proſperous, he would not fail to 
return, and uſe his beſt ability in the proſecution of thoſe meaſures, which 
might moſt conduce to their welfare. Affection for the chief whom they 
were going to loſe, cooperating with the change from: high. hopes to the 
fear of a great reverſe, threw the aſſembly into tears. They proceeded: 
however immediately to a unanimous vote, that ſuccours for Lacedæmon, 
from all the Aſian Greek cities, ſhould attend Ageſilaus into Europe; and 
that, ſhould the hoped-for ſucceſs 55 8780 ny ſhould return. uuder 8 i 
command, to proſecute the: war in Aſia. eilig eh e c 

Two cares principally ingaged ADs before bis departure; to pro- 
vide ſecurity for the Aſian Greeks in his abſence, and to have a numerous 
and well- appointed army to lead into Greece. For the former purpoſe; 
naming Euxenus to preſide, with the title of harmoſt, he placed a body of 
four thouſand men under his orders. With the latter view, he propoſed. 
prizes for the cities which ſhould furniſh the beſt troops, and for comman- 
ders of mercenaries, horſe, heayy-armed, bowmen, and targeteers,. whoſe 
bands ſhould be the beſt choſen, beſt 1 an and beſt diſciplined. 'Fhe 

prizes 


p 
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prizes were moſtly arms, elegantly wrought ; but, for higher merit, or the 
merit of thoſe of higher rank, there werc ſome golden crowns ; and Xeno- 
phon mentions it, as a large ſum for the occaſion, that the expence 
amounted to four talents, ſcarcely a thouſand pounds ſterling. Three 
Lacedæmonians, with one officer from each Aſiatic city, wece named 
for judges ; but the deciſion, or the declaration of it, was judiciouſly re- 
ferred to the arrival of the army in the Thracian Cherſoneſe. 
_ Unable, as the leading men in the Lacedemonian adminiſtration were, 
either 1 conduct a war againſt the powerful confederacy formed againſt 
them, or, upon any tolerable terms, to prevent it, the recall of Ageſilaus 
ſeems to have been a neceſſary meaſure, The army, aflembled by their 
enemies, was ſuch, as had not often been ſeen 1 in wars within Greece. Argos 
furniſhed ſeven thouſand heavy-armed ; 3 Athens had already recovered 
firength to ſend fix thouſand, and fix hundred horſe ; Bcoeotia, Corinth, 
Eubcea, and Loens, made the whole of the army twenty-four thouſand 
heavy-armed, with above fifteen hundred cavalry ; to which was added a 
large body of the beſt light-armed of Greece, Acarnanians, CEolian Lo- 
crians, and Malians. The fighting men of all deſcriptions muſt have 
amounted to fifty thouſand. . The avowed purpoſe was to invade Laconia. 
The Lacedzmonian ſtate,” ſaid the Corinthian Timolaus, in a debate on 
the plan of operations, * reſembles, a river, which, near the ſource, is 
« eaſily forded ; but the farther it flows, other ſtreams joining, the depth 
* and power of the current increaſes. Thus the Lacedæmonians always 
march from home with their own troops only; but as they proceed, 
being reinforced from other cities, their army ſwells and grows for- 
midable. I hold it therefore adyiſcable to attack them, if poſſible, in 
Lacedæmon itſelf; otherwiſe, the ncarer to Lacedæmon the better.“ 
Againſt ſo powerful a league, the allies, whom the Lacedæmonians 
could now command, were principally | from the ſmaller Grecian citics, and 
none beyond Peloponneſus, Marching themſelyes fix thouſand foot and 
fix hundred horſe, and being joined by the Mantincians and Tegeans, 


whoſe numbers are not reported, they were farther reinforced by no more 


than ſev en thouſand five hundred heavy-armed, from Epidaurus, Hermione, 
Trœzen, Sicyon, Achaia, and Eleia. Ariſtodemus, of the blood royal, 
commanded as regent, for the king, Agelipolis, yet a boy. 
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Circumſtances Spb occur to render confederate armies leſs effica- 


cious, in proportiot to their ſtrength, than thoſe under a ſingle authority. 


A diſpute about the command in chief, with ſome difference of opinion 


about their order of battle, ſotme of the generals being ſor deeper, others 


for more extended phalanges, gave opportunity for the Lacedæmonians to 
collect their forces; aud "march fur beyond their own frontier, ſo as to 
meet the enemy near Corinth. In the account of the preparatory ſacri- 
fices, there drops from Xenophon a remarkable confeſſion,” that "thoſe 
ceremonies were ſometimes engines "of policy. While the Bœotians, 


he ſays, held the left of their army, they were in no hdfte to ingage ; 
but,. as ſoon as they had prevailed to bave their ſituation in the line 


changed, ſo that the Athenians would be oppoſed to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, and themſelves to the Achaians, then they declared that the 
ſymptoms of the victims were favorable. They faved themſelves perhaps 
ſome ſlaughter by this diſingenuous artifice. In the battle which inſued, 

the Achaians fled, and all the allies of Lacedæmon equally yielded to 
thoſe oppoſed to them. But the Athenians were defeated with confiderable 
flaughter ; and the ſaperior diſcipline of the Lacedæmonians ſo prevailed 
againſt ſuperior numbers, that, with the loſs of- only eight of their own body, 
they remained finally maſters of the field; in which, if we may truſt Xeno- 
phon's panegyric of Ageſilaus for what he has omitted to ſtate in his 
general hiſtory, no leſs than ten thouſand of the confederate army fell. 

The invaſion of arial was prevented, but the TIF was no farther 
deciſive. 

Agefilaus, life his Wen from Afia, croſſed the Hellefpont about the 
middle of July, and at Amphipolis met Dercyllidas, who had been ſent to 
inform him of the victory obtained near Corinth. He immediately for- 
warded that able and active officer into Afia, to communicate the' grateful 


news, and to add a repetition of his aſſurances, that, if affairs 8 


3-7 I." 


as there was now fair hope, his return would be ſpeedy. ' 
Through Thrace and Macedonia, the country was friendly, 'or Rated to 

avow hoſtility. Theſſaly, inimically diſpoſed, and powerful through popu- 

lation änd wealth, reſulting from the natural productiveneſs of the ſoil, 


was however too ill-governed to give any ſ. yſtematical oppoſition. * The 
defiles of the mountains againſt Macedonia, where a ſmall force might 


efficaciouſly 
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efficaciouſly oppoſe a large one, ſeem to have been left open. But the influence 


of the principal towns, Lariſſa, Cranone, Scotuſa, and Pharſalus, in cloſe alli- | X 
ance with the Bceotians, decided the reſt, and, as the Lacedzemonian army f 


croſſed the plain, a body of horſe, raiſed from the whole province, infeſted 
the march. It was ſingularly gratifying to Agefilaus, that, with his 
cayalry, promiſcuouſly collected, and intirely formed by himſelf, through 
ſupport judicioufly given with his infantry, he defeated and diſperſed the 
Theſſalian, the moſt celebrated of Greece. 

On the day after this ſucceſs, he reached the highlands of Phthia; and 
thence the country was friendly, quite to the borders of Bœotia. But on 
his arrival there, news met him, unwelcome for the public, unwelcome 
on his private account, and ſuch as inſtantly almoſt to- blot out his once 
bright proſpect, which, as the hiſtorian, his friend and companion of his 
march, ſhows, he had til this time been fondly cheriſhing, of conqueſt 
in Aſia, and glory over the world. While the miſconduct oſ the Lace- 


dæmonian adminiſtration had excited a confederacy within. Greece, which: 
propoſed to overwhelm Lacedæmon by ſuperiority of Iandforce, and, with 


that view, to carry war direQly into Laconia itſelf, a hoſtile navy had ariſen- 


in another quarter, powerful enough to- have already deprived her, by one 
blow, of her new-dominion of the ſea. The train of circumſtances which 
had produced this event, tho memorials fail for a complete inveſtigation 
of it, wilt require here ſome notice. | 

We have ſeen Cyprus, at a very early age, from a Phenician, become a 
Grecian land, and Salamis the firſt Grecian city founded: there. We have 
then obſerved the Cyprian. Greeks yielding to the Perſian. power, which 
the greateſt kingdoms around them had been. refiſting in vain ; and, ſoon 
after, incited by the revolt of the Greeks of Aſia Minor, and incouraged 
by the advantage of inſular ſituation and the incxperience of. the Perſians 
in maritime affairs, a petty prince of Salamis rebelling againſt the Perſian 
do:ainion, and nearly bringing all Cyprus under his authority. With the ro- 
duction of the Aſian Greeks, however, Cyprus fell again under Perſian: 
fovereinty ; and then probably the Phenician intereſt in the iland would: 
receive countenance, in oppoſition to the Greek. Nevertheleſs we ſind a 
Grecian prince of Salamis ſending his tributary ſquadron, to ſwell the im- 
menſe armament of Xerxes, intended for the conqueſt of Europe ; and 
| : | his 
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his.brother among the priſoners made by the conſederated Greeks, i in their 
firſt action with the Perſian fleet. | 
The ruin of the marine, the inertneſs of the court, and the diſtraction 


in the councils of Perſia, which follow ed, would afford opportunity 


and temptation for the Cypriots, beyond other ſubjects of the empire, 
again to revolt; and the Perſian, and the Greek, and the Phenician, 
and the tyrannic, and the oligarchal, and the democratical intereſts iu the 
iland, would be likely to fall into various conteſt. Such, as far as may 
be gathered, was the ſtate of things which firſt invited Athenian ambition 
to direct its view to Cyprus; when the Athenian navy, riſing on the ruins 
of the Perſian, was extending dominion for Athens on all ſides, under 
the firſt adminiſtration of Pericles. This view, quickly diverted to other 
objects, was, howey er, aſter a change in the Athenian adminiſtration, re- 
ſumed ; and Cimon, as we have ſeen, died in command in Cyprus. The 
policy of Athens would of courſe propoſe to hold dominion, there as 
elſewhere, through ſupport given to the democratical intereſt. But, after 


the death of Cimon, wars in Greece ſo ingaged the Athenian government, 


as to prevent the extenſion of any conſiderable exertion to ſuch a diſ- 
tance ; and the Cyprian cities were moſtly governed by their ſeveral. Princes 
or tyrants* , under the paramount ſovereinty of Perſia. 

With the revival of the Perſian authority! in Cyprus, the Phenician inte- 
reſt would be likely to find favor again; and, early in the Peloponneſian 
war, or perhaps before it ?, we find a Tyrian reigning in Salamis. The 
intereſt which he had found means to form, among a mixed population, 
bad inabled him to expel the Grecian prince, and Perſian patronage ſup- 
ported his uſurpation. After ſome years, however, a conſpiracy ended his 
reign and life together ; and another Tyrian, the author of the plot, aſſum- 
ing his place, propoſed to ſecure himſelf by the ſeverities common in ſuch 
revolutions. Among others then, Evagoras, a young Greek, who claimed 
deſcent from the antient princes of Salamis, of the race of Teucer, found 
ſafety in flight. But, the Tyrian' s oppreſfion alienating even the Phe- 
nicians, while it diſpoſed the Greeks to unite againſt hit, Evagoras formed 


2 Kea, , ITreamd:Þ 6 6 8 Strab. 1. 4. p. 684. 
3 The time is ſo far decided by the circumſtance, mentioned by Ifocrates, that it was before the 
birth of Fa after ward prince of Salamis. Iſocr. Evag. p. 283. t. 2. 


the 
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the bold reſolution, with only about fifty fellow-ſufferers in exile, devoted 
to his cauſe, to attempt the recovery of what he claimed as his paternal 
principality. From Soli in Cilicia, their place of refuge, they paſſed to 
the Cyprian ſhofe, and proceeded to Salamis by night. Knowing the place 
well, they forced a ſinall gate, probably, as in peace, unguarded, marched 
directly to the palace, and, aſter a ſevere conflict, overcoming the tyrant's 
guard, while the people moſtly kept aloof, they N maſters of the 
city, and Evagoras aſſumed the tyranny *. | 
This little revolution, in a diſtant iland, became, "IO a chain of 
events out of all human forefight, a principal ſource of great revolutions 
in Greece. The character of Evagoras is tranſmitted as among the moſt 
perfect known to hiſtory. But a man fo acquiring abſolute power, over 
a people divided by nation and language as well as by. party, tho exerci- 
fing it with the utmoſt juſtice and the utmoſt prudence, could not be 
immediately ſafe in his new exaltation. Evagoras, to ſtrengthen himſelf; 
held out incouragement for men of character, among the numerous exiles 
from Grecian cities, to. ſettle in Salamis ; and we find the Athenian ora- 
tor Andocides, the eompanion in youth of Alcibiades,. among thoſe who 
ſought and found advantage there. Still the dominion: of a ſingle city, 
ſurrounded by powerful neighbours, .and claimed: as a dependency of the 
Perſian empire, would be but a precarious poſſeſſion; and to give efficacy 
to the-policy of acquiring aſſociates, means muſt be found to remunexate, 
and to give an intereſt in the ſafety and proſperity of the prince. Eva- 
goras therefore reſolved to extend his dominian, and; in dus ſeaſon, to reſiſt 
the controul of Perſia. In the meantime he formed alliance with Athens; 
and, in return. for ſervices rendered to the Athenian- commonwealth, of 


Srcr. I. 


what kind we are not infermed, he received the honor, by a law regularly 


paſſed, of being admitted among the number of Athenian-citizens.. 

Such, as far as may be collected, were the cireumiſtances of the Salaminian 
principality, which led Cenon to ſeek refuge there, on the deſtruction of 
the Athenian fleet at Aigoſpotami. The offer. of ſervice of a commander: 


4 It is remarkable that Iſocrates, living under 2cquired the TYRANNY, Tupziry 4rd» The re- 
A democracy, and the euiogiſt of democracy, Azwg xf nee, and preſently after he calls it a 
went ions it, to the praiſe ef Evagoras, that he righteous: acquiſition — ,Tnozuerc 6 Slg. 
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of eminence, with eight triremes completely manned and Equipped, was 
likely to be acceptable to Evagoras. But Conon brought with him more 
than naval force and military ſcience. He had been accuſtomed to com- 
municate with Perſian ſatraps; and Evagoras wanted, for communication 
with them, a negotiator of ability, and whoſe character would carry 
weight. It will thus appear little wonderful that a ready friendſtip, nearly 
as Iſocrates deſcribes, ſhould grow between two men of characters ſo con- 
genial and wants ſo mutual. Conon conciliated for Evagoras the friend- 
ſhip of Pharnabazns ; and then the Cyprian prince proceeded in more 
ſecurity to improve and extend his dominion ; gaining ſome towns by 
force of arms, ſome by negotiation. and the, credit of his juſt adminiſ- 
tration; giving however always particular attention to his capital, forming 
a port and quays, inviting commerce and population, adding fortifica - 
tions, extending cultivation around, and at the ſame time increaſing his 
ſtrength, by building ſhips of war, auc ng * among his 
people. $\ 

While Ageſilaus was © An the woquiſ of Aſia, and e eee 


having obtained, in a manner from his generoſity and mercy, a reſpite from 
the preſſure upon himſelf, was nevertheleſs apprehenfive that his ſatrapy, 


ſeparated from the body of the empire, might become dependent upon the 


Lacedæmonian commonwealth, Conon ſuggeſted that the progreſs of the 
Lacedæmonian arms, which ſcemed irreſiſtible by land, would be moſt 
readily and efficaciouſly checked by a diverſion by fea. A conſiderablo 
fleet of Phenician ſhips was at the ſatrap s orders: Evagoras had a flect 
which would cooperate with it; the Athenian intereſt, ſtill conſiderable in 
the iland and Aſiatic Grecian cities, would ſavor the purpoſe; and Conon 
himſelf had conſideration among thoſe cities, and eſpecially among their 
ſeamen. The project, ſounded on theſe ſuggeſtions, ſeems to have been 
in ſorwardneſs before Ageſilaus leſt Aſia. Soon aſter his departure, however, 
through the combined exertions of Pharnabazus, Evagoras, and Conon, a 
fleet very ſuperipr to the Lacedæmonian was aſſembled; and the generous 


S Nepos and Diodorus report that Conon went for Evagoras. The omiſſion of all mention of 
to the Perſian court, where he managed nego- this in the extant works of the cotemporary wri- 
tiation with great ability and ſucceſs, according ters, Xenophon and Iſocrates, may excite at leaſt 


10 Gne, for Pharnabazus, a:cording to the ather, ſeme res ſonable doubt of the fact. 


Pharnabazus 
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* PharnabaZus formed the reſolution, extraordinary for a Perſian ſutrap, to take 
the nominal command in perfon, having the good ſenſe apparently to leave \ 
the effective command to the ſuperior abilities and experience of Conon. Near 

Cnidus they fell in with the Laoedæmonian floct, and the brave but incx- 
perienced Peiſander, brother-in-law of Ageſilaus, would not avoid a battle. 
Conon and Evagoras led the Grecian force againſt him: Pharnabazus took 
the particular command of the Phenician, forming a ſecond line. The Grecian 
force alone, according to report, thoXenophon does not ſpeak of it as certains, 
outnumbered:the Lacedemonian fleet. The allies in the left of the Lace- 
demonian line, alarmed at the view of the enemy's great ſuperiority, pre- 
ſently fled. Peiſander was then quickly everpowered. His galley being 
driven on the Cnidian ſhore, the crew moſtly eſcaped ; but, refuſing him- 
ielf to quit his ſhip, he was killed aboard. The victory of Conon 1 Was com- 
plete : according to Diodorus fifty ſhips were taken ?. 

Such was the diſaſtrous event, the news of which met Ageſſlaus on his 

Arrival on the confines of Bœotia. The firſt information ſtruck him with ex- 

treme anguiſh and dejection. Preſently however the conſideration occurring, 
how diſadvantageous, in the exiſting circumſtances, the communication 
of it might be, he had command enough of himſelf to check all appear- 
-ance of his feclings. His army conſiſted moſtly of volunteers, attached 
indeed to his character, but more to his good fortune; and bound, as by 
no neceſſity, {o by no very firm principle, to partake in expected diſtreſs. 
With ſuch an army he was to meet, within a few days, the combined 
forces of one of the moſt powerful confederacics ever formed in Grecce. 
To ſuppert, or, if poſſible, raiſe, the confidence and zeal of his troops, 
tho by a device whoſe efficacy would be of ſhort duratien, migbt be of 
great importance. He therefore directed report to be authoritatively cir- 
culated, that Feiſander had Mn a complete victory, tho at the expence 
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negligence of tranſeribers muſt have corrnpted the 
der Pharnabazns, Evagoras, and Conon, Ifttle 


copies of Xcnophon, who was too much in the 


exceeded ninety rriremes, and the Lacedzmonian 
fleet was of eighty- five, We commianly find cotem- 
porary, and eſpecially military writers, ſpeaking 
with moſt diffidence of the ſtrength of armies, 
and even of the firength of fleets, which is FR 
more eaſily afcertained. 


7 Our copies of Diodorus calf the * DETg | 
commander Periarchus, If they are right, the 
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way of things co be miſinformed : of the comman- 
der's name on fo remarkable an occaſion. But 


there ſeems xeaſon to think that. as books were in 
their times dear, and, from their form, trouble - 
{ome to conſult, both Diodorus and Plutarch ſome- 
times truſted too much to memory. Plutarch how- 


ever, on this occaſiou, confirms our copies of Xe - 
nophon. 
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always inimical to Thebes, with a Lacedzemonian mora fent from Pelo- 
ponneſus purpoſely to reinforce him, and half a mora which had been in 


under A geſilaus, were reckoned very inferior to the Europein. Tt was in 
the ſpirit of the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, that Ageſilaus, otherwiſe ſimple, 
kan as a Spartan, in his dreſs and manner, paid much attention to the 


Scarlet or crimſon appears to have been a common. uniform of the Greeks, 
ſcarlet. 


armies. approached, a battle ſoon follawed. Both quitted advantageous 


the confederates gave the military ſhout, and advanced running. At a 


Ionians, Eolians, and Helleſpontines, from whom leſs. was expected, that, 
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of his liſe ; and, to give ſanction to the ſtory, he cauſed the ceremony of 
the evangelian ſacrifice to be performed, and iets the offered oxen 
among the ſoldiers. | 

Reſuming then his march, in the vale of Coroneia he met the confede- 
rate army, conſiſting of the flower of the Bœotian, Athenian, Argian, 
Corinthian, Eubœan, Locrian, and Ainian- forces. Expecting this for- 
midable aſſemblage, he had been attentive to. acquire ſuch addition. to. his 
own ſtrength as opportunity offered for. He had gained ſome from the 
Grecian towns on his march through Thrace. On the Bcoeetian' border, he 


was joined by the firength of Phocis, and of the Boeotian Orchomenus, 


garriſon in Orchomenus. The numbers of the two armies were thus nearly 
equal: but the Aſiatic Grecian troops, which made a large part of that 


< pomp. and circumſtance. of war,” as our great dramatic poet phraſes it; 
aware how much it attaches the general mind, gives the ſoldier to be ſatis- 
fied with himſelf, and binds his faney to the ſervice be is ingaged in. 


and the army of Agefilaus appeared, in e s phraſe, all braſs and 


According to the uſual manner of war among the Greeks, when the 


ground Ageſilaus moving from the bank of the Cephiſſus, and the confede- 
rates from the roots of Helicon, to meet in a plain. Perfect ſilence was 
obſerved by both armies, till within nearly a furlong of each other, when 


fomewhat ſmaller diſtance the oppoſite army ran to. meet the charge. The 
Lacedæœmonians, on its right, where Ageſilaus took poſt, inſtantly over- 
threw the Argians on the left of the confederate army, who, ſcarcely. 
waiting the aſſault, fled toward Helicon. The Cyreians ſupported: in Greece 
the reputation they had acquired in Aſia, and were fo emulated. by the 


all 
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all coming to puſh of ſpear together, they compelled the center of the con- 
federate army to retreat. The victory ſeemed fo decided, that ſome of the 
Aſiatics were for paying Ageſilaus the uſual compliment of crowning on Xen. Hci. 
the occaſion ; when information was brought him, that the Thebans had . . 
routed the Orchomenians, who held the extreme of his leſt wing, and had 
penetrated to the baggage. Immediately changing his front, he preceeded 
toward them. The Thebans perceived they were cut off from their allies, 
who had already fled far from the field. It was a common practice of 
the Thebans to charge in column, directing their aſſault, not againſt the 
whole, but a choſen point of the enemy's line. Thus they had gained ch. 16. f. 3. 
the battle of Delium againſt the. Athenians, in the eighth year of the Oe or 
Peloponneſian war. To ſuch a formation their able leaders had recourſe 
now ; reſolving upon the bold attempt to pierce the line of the conquering 
Lacedæmonians; not any longer with the hope of victory, but with the 
view to join their defeated allies in retreat. -Xenophon praiſes the bravery, ſ. 12. 
evidently not without meaning ſome reflection on the judgement of Ageſi- 
laus, who choſe to ingage them, he ſays, front to front, when, if he had 
opened his line and given them paſſage, their flanks and rear would have 
been expoſed to him. A moſt fierce conflict inſucd. Shield prefled againſt 
ſhield, ſtroke was returned for ſtroke ; amid wounds and death no clamor 
was heard; neither, ſays the hiſtorian who accompanied the Spartan king, 
was there complete ſilence, for the mutterings of rage were mixed with 
the din of weapons. The perſeverance, the diſcipline, and the ſkill in 
arms of the Thebans were ſuch, and ſuch the force of their ſolid column, 
that, after many had fallen, a part actually pierced the Lacedæmonian line, 
and reached the highlands of Helicon ; but the greater ks Wenne to 
retreat, were moſtly put to the ſword. | 
In this obſtinate action Ageſilaus was ſeverely wound, His attend 8 
were bearing him from the field, when a party of horſe came to aſk orders 8 
concerning about eighty Thebans, who, with their arms, had reached a 
temple. hs amid his ſuffering, of W due to the gy 


.» Soeven in his Ageſilaus: a Conde 2th expreſſly fays that he was in the — 
„ It is implied in the account of 83 ard, Tow a, 3 Asgeßl. | 
thar he was preſent, tho, perbaps for political v. 2. i 1106. 
rralons, he avoids ſpeaking of himſelf. Plutarch 0 
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gaommanded that liberty ſhould' be granted them to. paſs unhurt whither-. 
ſoever they pleaſed: In the philoſopher -hiſtorian's manner of relating this. 
ancedote:-is implied, that among the Greeks, im ſuch circumſtances, re- 
venge would have prompted an ordinary mind; and, even in Ageſilaus, 
the generous action is attributed, not to humanity but to ſuperſtition; not. 


to, an opinion, of the deity's regard: for mercy. and: charity among. men, 


but to-the fear of his reſentment for any want of reſpectful attention to. 
himſelf. When purſuit ended, the victorious ariny anxiouſly employed 
itſelf in dragging. the enemy's ſlain within its own lines: a. remarkable 
teſtimony, from the fame great writer, to the prevalence ſtill, in a degree 
that may ſurprize us, of that barbarifoy in war, which. in. Homer's. deſcrip- 
ton is ſtriking, tho in his age leſs a matter for wonder. 

Next morning early, the troops werd ordered to parade with, arms, all 
wearing chaplets. Ageſiluus himſelf being unable to attend, the polemarc 
Gylis eommanded at the ceremony of raifing the trophy; which was per- 
formed with all the muſic. of the army playing, and every eircumſtance of 
pomp.,. that might moſt inſpire. among the foldiery alacrity and felf-ſatisfac- 
non. Why then ne meaſures were taken to profit from the advantages, 
which, victory apparently ſhould have laid open, we are not informed. 
The Thebans ſending, in uſual form, for permiſſion. to bury their dead, a 


truce was granted them, evidently for a longer tune: than, for that purpoſe 
alone, could be wanted. Meanwhile the Lacedæmonian army withdrew: 


into Phocis, a country either friendly, or, under protection. of its ſacred. 
character, neutral, to perſorm a ceremony, to which Grecian ſuperſtition. : 
indeed. attached much. importance, the dedication. of the tenth. of the 
oil, collected by Ageſilaus in his Afiatic command. It amounted: . 
to a hundred: talents ; ; perhaps ſomething more than, DIE thouſand. 

nds. | 
" this ſecond triumphal rite, the army, committed to the- orders * 


 Gylis, proceeded into the neighboring hoſtile province of Ozolian Locris, 


where the object however ſeems to have been little more than. to collect 

plunder, which, according to.the Grecian. manner, might ſerve the ſoldiers: 

inſteack of pay. Corn, goods, whatever the rapacious troops could find in. 

the villages, were taken. The Loerians, unable to prevent the injury, did: 

nevertheleſs what they beſt could. to * it. Oceupying the defiles 

: which, 
\ 
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which, in returning into Phocis, were neceſſarily to be repaſſed, they gave 
fach annoyance, that Gylis was provoked to take the command of a ſele& 
body in purſuit of them. Intangled among the mountains, he was him- 
felf killed, and the whole party would have been cut off, but. for the pre- 
eaution of the officers left with the command of the main body, who brought: 
feaſonable relief. Agefilans, ſtill from his wounds unfit for fatigue, paſſed 
by ſea to Laconia, and the army was diſtributed in quarters. 

If any other writer gave any authority for the ſuppoſition, we might ſuſ- 
pect that Xenophon's account of the battle of Coroncia was written under 
the influence of partiality for his friend and patron, and that the victory 
was lefs complete than he has deſcribed it o. Yet we are not without. 
information of circumſtances which may have given occaſion to the line of 
conduct which he purſued. The defeat of Cnidus produced a great and. 
rapid revolution in Afiatic Greece. The ſmall ilands of Cos and Niſyra 
obeyed the firſt ſummons of the victors. The news alone ſufficed to diffuſe 
inſtant ferment over the rich and populous iland of Chios. The demoeratical. 
party took arms; the Lacedæmonian troops were expelled ;. and a meſſage 
was ſent t Conon, propofing a renewal of the old alliance with Athens. In. 
Leſbos, the powerful city of Mitylene, and, on the continent, Erythræ, with. 
the ſtilk more important city of Epheſus, followed the example. Pharnabazus- 
and Conon did not neglect ineouragement to a diſpoſition. ſo. favorable. 
Coafting northward, they. ſent, as they paſted, to: the Greek cities, both 
of the continent and. the ilands, requiring that the Lacedæmonian 2 
nors ſhould be ſent away, but promiſing, at the ſame time, that no citadels 
ſhould be fartiſied to awe them, nor any violence put upon their muui- 
oipal government. The liberal characters of the Perfian ſatrap and the 
Athenian admiral procuring credit; to the promiſes, the requiſition was 
abeyed with alacrity ; and. the fabric of the Lacedæmonian empire, 
ſeemingly ſo-eſtabliſhed; by the event of the Peloponnefian,war,. and ſiuce 
ſo extended by. the ability of the commanding officers in Aſia, was in large 
proportion. almoſt uſtantly. overthrown... Moſt of. the prineipal officers, and: 


30 Plutarch is warm in zeal for the fame. of his but Xenophon's, or none more to his purpoſe, 
fellowcountrymen the Bceotians, yet he admits unleſs for ſame circumſtances little important, 
the victory of Agefilaus; and indeed it ſeems. for which he quotes no authority, and. which are 
Pretty evident that he had no account. to follow. of very doubtful aſpeR. 
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many inferior men, in the numerous Afiatic troops under Ageſilaus, Would 
be deeply intereſted in this revolution. The principal ſources of pay for all 
would ceaſe; and hence the plain of Coroneia ſeems to have been the laſt 
field of fame for the Cyreians. We find no mention of them afterward from 


Xenophon : apparent proof that their following fortunes were not brilliant, 


not ſuch as he could have any ſatisfaction in reporting. Probably they dit- 


perſed, ſome to their homes, ſome to ſeck new ſervice, and never more 
aſſembled. | : e 
One ſuperior man, Dercyllidas, preſerved yet a relic of the Lacedæ- 


monian empire in Aſia. Ile was in Abydus, when Pharnabazus and 


Conon paſſed along the coaſt; and the Abydenes, attached by his popular 
manners, and confident in his integrity and ability, were to be ſhaxen 
neither by threats nor promiſes. Abydus became in conſequence the 
refuge of the expelled governors and their partizans. Strength thus col- 
lected, and credit gained, inabled Dercyllidas to prevent a meditated re- 
volt in the neighboring city of Seſtus, on the European ſhore. - But 
he could not preferve the other towns of the Cherſoneſe, or give ſecurity 
to the coloniſts, who had ſettled in that fruitful country under the autho- 
rity of the Lacedemonian government. All were compelled to abandon 
their lands; and it was only within the walls of Seſtus and Abydus that 
he could give preſent ſecurity. to their perſons and effects, with ſome 

faint hope of a ſettlement ſomewhere, at ſome future time, under Lacedæ- 
monian protection. The ſatrap and the Athenian admiral endeavoured, 
by threats, by waſte of their lands, and by interception of their maritime 
commerce, to bring the Abydenes to ſubmiſſion ; but winter approaching, 
and the Abydenes continuing firm, they gave up the point, and directed 


their attention to increaſe their naval force for, the operations of the fol- 


lowing ſpring. + 
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Sediticn of Corinth. Singular unicn of Corinth with Argos. Succeſſes of the 
Lacedæmonian general TI near Corinth. 


THE event of the Peloponneſian w = which placed the Lacedæmo- 
nian ſtate decidedly at the head of the affairs of Greece, gave alſo, in. 
the moment, a decided ſuperiority to the ariſtocratical cauſe throughout 
the nation. But in the very eſtabliſbment of that reign of ariſtocracy, the 
materials of a new revolution ſeem to have been prepared. Almoſt im- 
mediately the democratical intereſt gained the ſuperiority in Thebes, where, 
for a long courſe of years, it had been held. in ſubjection. Silent, and. 
unnoticed by hiſtorians, as that revolution in Thebes has been, it was 
nevertheleſs the leading ſtep to ſome of the moſt important occurrences 
in Grecian hiſtory, The eſtabliſhment of democracy there, gave the 
firſt means for the reſtoration of democracy, which quickly followed, in 
Athens. Corinth had long been cloſely connected with Thebes; and the 
growing jealouſy of the Lacedæmonian power, not only tightened the 
bonds of friendſhip, but led both ſtates to a connection with Athens, to 
which they had. lately been ſach virulent enemies. Argos, always demo-- 
cratical, and the moſt antient, moſt conſtant, and moſt determined of all. 
the enemies of Lacedazemon, had for thoſe very reaſons commonly been 
the ally of Athens, and had always held communication with the demo- 
 eratical parties in Thebes and Corinth: ſo.that, when Thebes and Corinth 
became democratical, the poiltical'conneion of Thebes, Corinth, Athens, 
and Argos was, in a manner, already formed. Thus, within a very ſhort. 
time after the triumph of the ariſtocratical intereſt, which the event of the 
Peloponneſian war produced, democracy was, again approaching to pre- 
ponderancy among the Grecian republics. 

We haye already had too many occaſions to obſerye, that, while Greece 
afforded the moſt ſublime inſtances of virtue in individuals, extenſive 
patriotiſm, political virtue pervading a people, was not more common there 
than elſewhere; but, on the contrary, political crimes, moſt atrocious 


crimes, abounded ; the unavoidable conſequences of a political ſyſtem, in 
| | which, 


— 
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Which, through want of a juſt gradation of ranks, and amalgamation of 
intereſts, one portion of the people was, by political neceſſity the enemy 
of another, and party- ſpirit was ſtimulated by thoſe all- involving inte- 
reſts and dangers, which allowed none either to chuſe privacy, or to 
be, in a public ſituation, ſecure of the next day's fate. Notwith- 


ſtanding that well-poized conſtitution and equal law, or, in the expreſ- 


ſive language of Greece, that eunomy of the Corinthian ſtate, which 
Pindar has apparently with juſtice celebrated, Corinth was not ſecure 
againſt thoſe effects of ſedition, under which, during ages of her own proſ- 
perity, ſhe had ſeen ſo many other Grecian cities ſuffering the direſt cala- 
mities. Indeed no ſmall ſtate, the territory of a ſingle city, can have 
the ſecurity of a large one, like the modern Europein kingdoms, againſt 
fedition within, any more than againſt war from without. In extenſive 
territory, diſtance gives leifure and opportunity for virtue and prudence, 
in one part, to obviate the meaſures of villainy or madneſs in another. 
But, in a ſmall ſtate, a ſpark excited, if not extinguiſhed in a moment, 
will in the next moment involve all in flame. Hence aroſe a ſuppoſed 
neceſſity, a moſt unfortunate neceſſity could it be real, for not only in- 
dulgence, but incouragement, to individuals to aſſume public juſtice into 
their own hands, and aſſaſſination became dignified with the title of tyran- 
nicide : a reſource i in its nature ſo repugnant to all civil ſecurity, that, if 
it be allowed upon principle, any momentary good which it may poſ- 
fibly produce, cannot fail to be * by far greater and more laſting 
evil. 

The Corinthian conſtitution, tho evidently one of the beſt of Greece, 
af the eaſe of its ſubjects, and ſecurity of perſon and property be the teſt 
of merit, neither excited the attention of forciners, like the Lacedæmonian, 
by its pointed ſingularities, nor was blazoned, like, the Athenian, through 
the ſuperior talents of its own hiſtorians and orators. - Corinth figured as 
an important member of the Grecian political ſyſtem, but its particular 


hiſtory little ingaged curioſity; and thus we remain uninformed of, what 


may have deſerved to be known, the circumſtances of that revolution, by 
which the ſupreme power paſſed from the ariſtocracy, which had held it ſo 
long, and generally exerciſed it ſo ably. It ſeems yery ſoon to have fol- 
lowed the revolution of the ſame kind in Thebes ; the particulars of which 


are 
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are equally unknown to us.  Poſlibly a general jealouſy of Lacedzmen 
may have forced the leading men to conſent to a connection of the republic 
with the democratical ſtates of Argos, Thebes, and Athens ; 3 and then that 
connection itſelf would tend to give the democratical party the ſuperi iority 
againſt them. 

Events. adyerſe for the AS are TED reh for the party in oppo- 
ſition to the exiſting adminiſtration. The defeat at Coroneia would ſhake 
the democratical leaders in Corinth. A momentary relief would then 
come to them from the diſmiſſion of the army of Ageſilaus, which in- 
ſued ; but prefently after new difficulties occurred. Sicyon remained at- 


' tached to Lacedzemon ; and, at the ſame time to protect the place and its { 


territory, and to keep the war diſtant from Laconia, a Lacedzzmonian force 
was ſtationed there. On the other hand, poſſeſſion of the iſthmus being 
a great point for both parties, troops were ſent from Athens, Bœotia, and 
Argos, to aſſiſt the Corinthians in keeping it. Thus the Corinthian terri- 
tory became the ſeat of a winter war, which not a little preſſed the Corin- 
thian people, while their allies were quiet in their komes. Under theſe 
ciroumſtances, it became eaſy for the ariſtocratical chiefs to perfuade the 
multitude that they had been miſled; that their true intereſt would have 
kept them ſteddy in their old alliance, the alliance of their forefathers, 
with Lacedemon. Such is the nature of confederacies.: each member as 
it becomes preſſed, grows regardleſs of the comman good, and attentive 
only to its WÜm. 

The democratical leaders were aware of their or and net 8 
lous about means of prevention. Xenophon, upon this occaſion, does 
not fpare his fellowcountrymen ; he accuſes the Athenian adminiſtration, 


together with the Bœotian and Argian, of being accomplices in the horrid - 


plot. A time appropriated ta religious ſolemnity, when it is efteemed de- 
cent, ſays the hiftorian, to avoid the execution even of condemned malefac- 
tors, the laſt day of the Eucleian feſtival, was choſen for a maſſacre; be- 
cauſe then, all the people of all ranks being aſſembled in places of public 
reſort, the buſineſs might be more ready and a performed. A 


11 Xenophon has 177 no means FX: th 53 this a The mention of a on feſliral has 
principally furniſhed the cues for the induſtrious acuteneſs of Dodwell, in the * of it. 
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Ggnal was given, and, in the agora, the execution began, Many were put: 


to death before they had the leaſt apprehenſion of danger; ſome in circle: 


converſing, ſome ingaged with the ſpectacles of the theater, ſome even 
fitting in the office of judges. The reſt fled to the neareſt altars and 
images of the gods; but the aſſailing party, regardleſs of thoſe ſalutary laws 
of ſuperſtition, which even philoſophy would approve as a check upon ruth-. 
leſs violence, killed them even in the moſt ſacred places; fo that, amid 
the carnage, a ſcene of impiety and ſcandal was ee, uncommon even 
in the fury of Greek ſedition. 

Thoſe who fel,” in this maſſacre, were moſtly "FD of the nige 
families. Paſimelus, one of the chiefs of the youth, having ſome ſuſ- 


picion of what was intended, had aſſembled the younger ef the ariſtocra- 


tical party in another part of the city. Surprized there by the outcry, 
and preſently farther alarmed by the fight of ſome flying toward them 
for refuge, all ran to the Acrocorinthas, - and overthrowing a body of 
Argians, who, with a few Corinthians,” oppoſed them; got poſſefion 
of the fortreſs. Fortune could ſcarcely have given them a more defira- 
ble poſſeſſion; ; yet an accident, the moſt inſignificant, induced” them 
preſently to abandon it. While they were conſulting on meaſures to 
be taken, from a column, near them, the capital fell; and, the cauſe of the 
accident not being obvious, it was taken for a portentous prodigy. Re- 
courſe was immediately had to ſacrifice ;- and, on conſultation of the en- 
trails, the augurs declared it adviſable to quit the place. Political wiſdom 
evidently was not upon this oecafien the moving ſpring. A Themiſtoeles, 
a Lyſander, perhaps a Xenophon, would have proved the augurs miſtaken. 
Viterly at a loſs what to do and where to go, the fugitives, obedient to 
the expounders of occult ſcience, haſtened down the mountain, without 
any other hope than to find ſafety in _exiſe. Diſmay had ſped them be- 
yond the Corinthian border, when the-lamentations of their mothers, the 
perſuaſions of their friends, and aſſurances of perſonal ſafety, given upon 
oath by ſome of the chiefs of the demeeratical parts PR them to re- 


turn into the city. 
The democratical leaders had now taken meaſures which they thonght: 


might ſuffice, without more murder, to. eſtabliſh the intereſt of their 


party. They had united their ſtate in one commonwealth with Argos, 
thrown. 
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thrown down the boundary-ſtones which marked the ſeparation. of the ter- 
ritories, aboliſhed the Corinthian aſſemblies and every characteriſtic of a 
diſtinct government, annulled even the name of Corinthians, and declared 
by law, ſolemnly decreed and proclaimed, that the two people were thence- 
forward to be all Argians. This is a ſingular phenomenon in Grecian 
hiſtory. A league between two cities, ſo cloſe as to eſtabliſh a kind of 
fraternity, we may have obſerved elſewhere ** : the removal of the people 
of one town to eſtabliſh them as citizens of another, we have alſo ſeen 
practiſed; but a union, ſuch that one was loſt in the other, or even that 
two. ſhould form but one ate, with one republican government common 
to both, has not before occurred. To judge of the merit of the plan, 
our information of particulars is too defective ; nor have we the opinion of 
Xenophon delivered in a manner at all ſatisfactory. Juſtly indignant at the 
crimes of thoſe who carried the meaſure, feeling perhaps for perſons known 
to him who. periſhed by it, and not totally free from the prejudices of 
party, as a political project he has altogether: ſlighted it; and it was d 
tranſitory to afford proof of its merit in practice. ws 

The returned fugitives found their perſons indeed ſafe, but their con- 
dition very much lowered. Their opponents held the ſoverein power * : 
they were themſelves loſt in a city which, ſays the hiſtorian, was no longer 


Corinth but Argos. They were indeed allowed the privileges of Argian 
citizens, or rather they were obliged to become members of the Argian 


commonwealth; a privilege which they were very far from deſiring; ſor 
with it they found themſelves of leſs conſideration in their altered country 
than many foreiners. In the true ſpirit of Grecian patriotiſm, narrow but 
ardent, they thought life, continues the hiſtorian, contemptible upon ſuch 
terms; and they reſolved (for, tho frightened by the falling of a ſtone, 
they were brave men) that, at any riſk, their country, which had been 
Corinth from earlieſt 8 ſhould ſtill be Coringh ' . In the true ſpirit 


(4 19% 


12 Such a league, \ we . learn, exiſted 8 £0494 e is in terms » Rot to be exaAly 3 
che neighboring cities of Chalcis and Eretria, in ed | in modern language. 
Eubcez ; and ſomething of the ſame kind between +— Ty wargida, owe” I» nnd 5s 2 
towns ſo far diſtant from each other as the Afia- Klgube, old, x. T. 8. It is difficult, in ren- 
tic and the Italian and Sicilian Greek, dering this paſſage in modern language, to avoid 
23 The expreſſion of Xenophon is remarkable, an air of ridicule, which wen 9 has 
om * Ty; Tuparivorlec, . _ Th certainly not intended, 
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of Greelan, love of werty, they reſolved that Corinth ſhould again be 


fee. Perſonal freedom, as far as appears, themſelves with all Coriathian 
citizens injoyed; but Xenophon, ſwayed by party-prejudice, feems to 


| have thought with them, that aſlociation in civil rights, with the people 


of another tree commonwealth, was a freedom not to be indured.. To 
purity the eity from the pollution of murderers, another of their reſolu- 
tions, would have been of leſs queſtionable rectitude, had the means by 
which they propoſed toaccomplith it been unexceptionable. With all theſe 
ideas together, their minds were highly heated; inſomuch that, in their 
doubt of being able to. accomplifh their purpoſe, they could find gratifica- 
tion in the thought, as the cotemporary hiſtorian aſſures us, that, © ſhould 
their beſt endeavours fail, yet, in purſuit of the greateſt e 18 
„ ſhould obtain the moſt glorious of deaths.” 

Thus prepared for bold ex ertion, Paſimelus and Aleimenes, young men 


of the firſt eonſideration in their party, undertook to communicate with 


Praxitas, the Lacedæmonian commander in Sicyon. To avoid obſervation and 
inquiry from the guards at the gates, they made their way out of the city by 
4 gully, the courſe of à winter torrent, which interrupted the continuity 
0f the walls; and they prepoſed to Praxitas to introduce a body of troops 
within that fortification, which, like the famous long walls of Athens, 
ſecured the communication of Corinth with its port af Lechæum. For 
the execution of their purpoſe, they choſe a night on which they were in- 
truſted, by the exiſting adminiſtration of their country, with the guard of 
one of the gates of the long walls. Praxitas, at the head of a Lacedæ- 
monian mora, with the whole ſtrength of Sicyon and about a hundred 
and fifty Corinthian refugees, entered without oppofition. Expecting however 
to be quickly attacked by ſuperior numbers, he ſet immediately to raiſe 
Works which might inable him to maintain his ground till reinforcement 
eould*reach him: for, on one fide, Corinth was filled with a military peo- 
ple, ſtrengthened by a body of mercenaries; and on the other, Lechæum 


was held by a Baotian garriſon; and it was not to be doubted but the 


force of Argos would haſten to relieve the new member of the Argian com- 

monwealth. _ 
That day, however, and the next, Praxitas held his ſituation undifturbed ; J 
but, on the following morning, a body of Argians being arrived, Corinth. 
poured: 
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poured out its force to attack him. We learn from Thucydides, that, in his 
time, the general reputation of the Peloponneſian troops was ſuperior to that 
of any others known. This reputation, it appears, was not loft, when Cyrus 
raiſed his army to march againſt Artaxerxes. In the wars however which 
aroſe within Greece, after the eonelufion of that diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Peloponneſian, we find very great difference among the Pelo- 
ponneſian troops; à difference which could arife only from the different 
attention given to military diſcipline and military exerciſes, and the diffe- 
rent manner in which ſuch attention was inforced by the political inſtitu- 


tions of the ſeveral republics. The Sicyonians, long allies of Lacedæmon, 


and continually ſerving with the Lacedemonian forces, could not want 
means to know the Lacedzmonian diſcipline; yet their military was never- 
theleſs held in contempt ; and in the battle within the long walls of 
Corinth, they proved the juſtice of the general opinion. Being attacked 
by the Argians, they yielded to the firft onſet; and, flying through their own 
intrenched camp, excepting thoſe who fell by the fwords of the purſuing 
enemy, they were ſtopped only by the ſea. Paſimachus, who commanded. 
a finalt force of Lacedemonian cavalry, was witneſs to this defeat. Either 
the nature of the ground forbad, or, through his agnorance of a ſervice 
leſs cultivated by the Lacedzmomans, he ſaw: no opportunity for bringing 
horſe into action; and yet, mdignant at the defeat of his friends, he re- 
folved to act. Diſmounting, he perſuaded, for it ſeems he could not oom- 
mand, ſome of his cavalry to follow him. The method of our dragoons 
pot being within their practice, they faſtened their horſes to ſome trees 
which happened to be near, and the fmall ſhields they carried on horſeback 
not being fit for ingaging with heavy-armed infantry, they ſupplied them- 
ſelves with thoſe of the flain and flying Sicyonians. Thus accoutred, they. 
marched againſt the Argians, who, ſeeing the Sicyonian mark, an eſs, on 
their ſhields, little regarded their approach. Pafimachus, obſerving 4 
is reported to have ſaid, uſing the common Lacedzmonian oath, © By the 
© twin-gods,' Argians, theſe eſſes ſhall deceive vou With the valor of a. 
; true- 


*$ This ſpeech, in the original, forces itfelf June r fyuarte Tamas. Beſide the general pecu- 
the more upon notice by ſomething of a whimſical liarities of the Doric dialect, the Lacedzmonians,. 
effect, ariſing from the Lacedzmonian dialect, in as appears fully in the Lyfiftrata of Ariſtophanes, 
which it is reported: Na} rd 09, Agyii, iow commonly pronounced Z for O. The effect, al- 
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true Spartan ſoldier,” but not with the juſt diſcretion of an officer, ruſhing 
then to the aſſault of numbers too e he was ine with moſt of his | 
band. U Ne, 

Meanwhile thts EIA" Ls IN defeated the e 
thians and mercenaries, and committed purſuit to the Corinthian refu- 
gees, turned to ingage the Argians. Theſe, who ſo deſpiſed the Sicy-- 
onians, were fo alarmed, in the midſt of victory, by the approach of the 
Lacedzmonians, that to regain oommunication with the city, as the means 
of ſupport and ſhelter, they loſt all / other conſideration. Haſtening to paſs 
the Lacedæmonians, they expoſed their night flank; of all things, in the 
antient practice of war, the moſt dangerous; beoauſe the ſhield, ſo impor- 
tant for the foldier's protection, became inefficient. The Lacedæmonians 
did not neglect the advantageous opportunity. The Argians, ſuffering in 
their defenceleſs flank, ſtill puſned ſor the city-gate; but before they 
could reach it, were met by the Corinthian refugees, returning from purſuit. 
This checked their way, and completed their conſternation., 8 The Corin- 
thians in the city, fearing. to open a gate, afforded. them no other refuge 
than by. ladders let down from the walls. The ſlaughter inſuing was ſuch 
that, ſays the hiſtorian, as corn, or billets, or ftones, are oſten ſeen, ſo the 
bodies lay in | heaps. Praxitas then led his victorious troops to the aſſault 
of Lechæum, and added the Bœotian garriſon there to the number flain. | 

The ſucceſs of the Lacedæemonian arms was thus complete, and the 
1 with the uſual-cexemonies, already reſtored, when the forces of the 
Peloponneſian allies of Lacedæmon arrived. Praxitas employed them in 
making a breach in the Corinthian long walls, ſufficient for the convenietit 
paſlage of an army: he then aſſaulted and took Sidus and Crommyon on the 
iſthmus, and he fortified Epieicia. Placing garriſons i in all-thoſe places, by 
which he ſecured the command of the iſthmus, he diſmiſſed the reſt of his 


army, and returned himſelf to Lacedæmon. 


PIE th eil perhaps be moſt nearly imitated Scottiſh. Gale, aud adding the change of 8 for 
an Engliſh, by giving the ſpeech in the Lowland | Th: © By ſe twain-gods, Aurgians, lele eſſes &c. 
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Evaſion . Laconia 2 by . 33 and Conon.. R for ation of the ling walls 
of Athens. Seafight in the Corinthian gulph. 


BY the vidories of Carepeſa and Corinth the force bf the formids- 
ble confederacy, - formed againſt Lacedæmon, was now broken; and, 
by the ſucceſſes of Praxitas, the command of the iſthmus being re- 
covered, means. were again. open. for carrying war againſt the enemies of 
Lacedzmon. beyand the peninſula. Inſtead therefore of any longer dread- 
ing invaſion at home, Lacedzmon- ſhould haye been again formidable to- 
her enemies. But that, policy, by which ſhe had profited i in the latter years: 
of the Peloponneſian war, was now turned againſt herſelf; the wealth- 
of Perſia ſupported her foes,; the command of the ſea was already gone; 
and her armies, which ſhould. have carried her yengeance againſt her 
moſt diſtant foes, were neceſſary at home, and yet unequal | to the complete- 
protection of her own oa ſt. | 

Whatever perſonal eſteem. Pharnabazus might have. for "Agchilaus, ay was: 


bighly exaſperated, againſt the Lacedzzmonian people. Of a temper to. 


279 


feel the diſgrace of the condition of a fugitive, to which, in the fi ight of = 


all his dependants, and te the knewlege of the Perſian court, he had been 
reduced, he was anxious to recover his honor, not leſs. than he had been 
to vindicate his property. During winter therefore he was diligent. in adding 
to the number of his ſhips, and in raiſing a force of Grecian. mercena- 
ries ; the only troops that could be effectually oppoſed to Greeks; and he 
reſolved to carry war, in . to. the: coalt ol en where. no Perſian 
2 ever yet appeared in arm. x } 

_ In' purſuance of this: cefotutinic! cembarking,! in OR with; the #17 948 
nian Conon for: his vice-admiral, he ſailed among the ilands of the Ægean, 
and, from the Tonian' ſhore to Melos, all ſubmitted to him. Proceeding 
then W 8 to the Lacie Wm he had the fatisfaction to make yo 
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Reimbarking before the Lacedæmonians could come in force againſt him, 
N he repeated his debarkations, in various parts, for plunder, and always 
with fucceſs. Under the able advice of Conon, he did not loiter on a 
coaſt where rocks and tempeſts and want- were to be apprehended, not leſs 
than an enemy, whom he well knew to be formidable. He crofled to the 
iland of Cyfhera, which, in the carly part of the Peloponneſian war, had 
been conquered by the unfortunate Nicias. Being without ſtrong places, 
it yielded without reſiſtance, and, in the idea that it might be made a 
uſeful acquiſition, a garriſon | was placed there, under Nicophebus, an 
Athenian. The ſatrap then directed his conrſe t6 the Corinthian ifthons, 
where the congreſs of the confederacy was aſſembled. Phere he had oppor- 
tunity to communicate with the leading men, with whom he concerted mea- 
ſures for the proſecution of the war with Lacedæmon, and kenn a ſum 
of money for, its ſupport, returned with his fleet to Afia. 4 
While the impreſſion of ſatisfaction with his facceſsful expedition.” in 
which he had earned a glory ſo new'to a Perſian” ſatrap, was freſh upon 
A the mind of Pharnabazus, Conon took the favoring opportunity for ob- 
taining ſome moſt important advantages for his country. A man of cou- 
rage and honor, the ſatrap was no deep politician, He felt keenly the 
injuries he had ſuffered from the overbearing power of Lacedæmon, com- 
manding at once the naval and military force of Greece. At the ſame 
time the expence of maintaining the fleet, by which he had delivered, and 
Ren. Hel. in ſome degree revenged, himſelf, preſſed upon his treaſury. It was there- 
. %, fore a grateful propoſal, from Conon, to transfer a large ſhare, at leaſt, of 
2 5 that purthen to the Athenian commonwealth. But to inable Athens to 
| bear it, he ſuid, two things were neceffiry ; firſt, that the power of the 
* ſhould inforce the raiſing of thoſe contributions among the ilands, 
0 | | by which Athens had formerly maintained her navy; and then, that her 
ji ' | long walls, ſo eſſential to her ſecurity againft the overbearing ambition of 
I Lacedzemon, ſhould be reſtored. Pharnabazus not only allawed Conon to 
" employ the fleet in recſtabliſhing the claim of Athens to contributions for 
| the ſupport of her navy, but he allowed him afterward to employ the 
crews in labor upon the long walls; he gave a large ſum of money to- 
ward the expence, and he ſent maſons and mechanics to aſſiſt in the 
work. Neighboripg ſtates,: which bad the democratical intereſt at heart, 


added 
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added their volun tary aid; and it is remarkable that, among the moſt zea- 
lous and liberal of theſe were the Bœotians, lately the moſt vehement ene- 
mies of Athens, remorſeleſſly urgent for its deſtruction. But fo it was, 
among the warring intereſts of parties, in the little republics of Greece: 
walls, connecting the capital with its ports, were eſteemed the bulwark 
of the democratical, and the bane of the oligarchal cauſe : from the 
moment, therefore, when the revolution in Bœotian politics took place, 
whereby the democratical became the ruling intereſt, it became moſt the 
object of the leading men to reſtore, what their predeceſſors in adminiſtra- 
tion thought they had the greateſt intereſt in deſtroying. 

Thus Conon, thirteen years after his flight from his country's ruin, 
had the ſingular good fortune and glory to return, with the preſent 
of a fleet and fortifications, in ſhort, of dignity, power, and domi- 
nion in his hand. The gratitude of the Athenian people was ſhown in 
honors, we are told, of the higheſt kind, conferred upon Conon, and his 
friend and patron the virtuous tyrant of Salamis ; of which, however, we 
find nothing ſpecified but their portraits in marble, placed by the ſide of 
the ſtatue of the Preſerving Jupiter; in memorial, ſays the cotemporary 
rhetorician, of the greatneſs of their ſervices, and of their friendſhip for 
one-another. Of any gratitude ſhown by the Athenian people to the gene- 
rous ſatrap, we have no information. Poſſibly the prejudices of the age 
would not allow them, of the ſame kind, to a barbarian, of whatever merit, 
as to Evagoras ; who, tho a tyrant, was a Greek, and an Athenian citizen. 

While the ſatrap's money thus laid anew the foundation of naval power 
for the Athenian commonwealth, it inabled the Corinthians to maintain a 
fleet for the ſecurity of their own gulph. Meanwhile the Lacedemonians, 
utterly unable to oppoſe the fleet which, under Conon, commanded the 
eaſtern ſeas, equipped however a ſquadron to diſpute the weſtern with the 
Corinthians, and give protection to the Achaians and others, their allies in 
thoſe parts. Coming to action with the Corinthian fleet, the Lacedæmo- 
nian admiral, Polemarchus, was killed, and Pollis his ſecond in command 
wounded ; but Teleutias, brother of Ageſilaus, arriving with a reinforcement, 
the Corinthian avoided farther action, and the Lacedæmonians commanded 
the gulph. 
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Th provement | of the Grecian art of war by the Athenian general Iphicrates. Af Irs 
of Phlius, Succeſſes of Ipbicrates in Peloponneſus. Antalcidas ambaſſador 
from Lacedæmon, and Conon from Athens, to the ſatrap of Lydia, Expe- 
ditions cf Agefilaus into Argolis and Corinthia. a of a Lacedemoniay 
mora. Harne OO of Iphicrates. | 


THE 3 tho their forces bad thared in the ok of two great 
battles, and in one of them had ſuffered conſiderably, nevertheleſs held 
their country ſtill unhurt by the war. But, the Lacedæmonians com- 
manding both the iſthmus and the gulph, the paſſage to Attica was now 
caſy to them, and while the reſtoration. of the long walls would of courſe 
excite their jealouſy,. the ravage of Laconia by Conon could not but have 
excited a deſire of revenge. It was therefore much an object for the 
Athenians to. keep the Lacedæmonians employed within their own penin- 
ſula. After the victories of Ageſilaus and Praxitas, it might indeed appear 
raſh to ſend a landforce to make war in Peloponneſus ; but Athens, fertile 
in great talents, had a general Ong for the peculiar circumſtances of 
the exiſting occaſion. | 
| Tphicrates was the author of a ſyſtem of tactics, new. among the Greeks, 
The phalanx, almoſt irreſiſtible where it could exert its force, was cum- 
berſome in evolution, unfit for mountainous or woody countries, incapablg 
of rapid mation, either in purſuit or retreat. Its character is marked in 
a ſaying reported of Iphicrates. Comparing an army with the human 
body, the general, he ſaid, was as the head, the light-armed as the hands, 
the cavalry as the feet, and the phalanx as the cheſt. and ſhoulders, Of 
courſe he conſidered a Peloponneſian army, notwithſtanding the general 
ſuperiority of the heavy- armed, as extremely-defective ; for its light-armed 
were meer untrained or ill- trained ſlaves ; and the cavalry generally deficient, 
both in DUMP and in diſcipline. Indeed, among the Greeks, cavalry 

was 
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was of little uſe but in purſuit, except againſt the light-armed ; no body 
of horſe daring to charge a phalanx ; and hence the cavalry was compared 
to the feet. Under this view of things, Iphicrates directed his attention to 
improve what he called the hands of the army. Athens had always had 
bowmen ſuperior to the Peloponneſian, and the advantage had been fre- 

quently experienced. Iphicrates conceived that great advantage might be 

drawn from an improved diſcipline of the middle-armed, or targeteers, who, 


to the agility of the light-armed, might unite ſome degree of the force of 


the phalanx. Indeed how much practice was neceſſary to excellence, in 
any of the three ſtiles of diſcipline, we may gather in ſome degree from 
Xenophon ; where he obſerves that even a Spartan would not, with target 
and dart, ingage a Thracian armed in the ſame manner, any more than the 


Thracian would, with ſhield and ſpear, ingage any Greek practiſed in the 


diſcipline of the heavy-armed. 


The firſt ſucceſs which gave fame to Iphicrates and his ſyſtem, was ob- 
tained againſt the Phliaſians, the political circumſtances of whoſe little re- 
public deſerve notice. Phlius was a member of the Lacedæmonian con- 
federacy, when thoſe, eſteemed: chiefs of the Lacedemonian party there, 
were expelled. According to the general courſe of things in Greece, it 

was to be expected that Phlius would then renounce: the Lacedæmo- 
nian alliance, and ingage in the new confederacy of Bœotia, Athens, 
and Argos. But an inveterate hatred, a kind of horror of the Argians, 
pervaded all parties in Phlius; inſomuch that it was reſolved, with 
all the forbidding circumſtances attending, to endeavour to preſerve 
the connection of the commonwealth with Lacedemon. In other times 
probably, ſpurning at the propoſal, the Lacedæmonian government would 
have commanded thoſe who ruled in Phlius to reftore the cxiles : but, in the 
exiſting ſituation of affairs, Lacedæmon no longer held her former imperious 
tone; and, tho the Phliaſians carried their avowal of jealouſy ſo far as to re- 
fuſe, in any caſe, to admit Lacedemonian troops within ther walls, their 
offered friendſhip was not ſlighted. 751 

The preference, given by a democratical party, to the Lecodmnonian alli 
ance, was a diſappointment to the democratical confederacy, that excited 


revenge ; and the central fituation of Phlius, between Argolis, Corinthia, 


Sicyonia, and Arcade, gave that little ſtate an importance that urged atten- 
| O O 2 tion. 
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tion. Accordingly Iphierates led his targeteers into Phliaſia, and marked 
his way with ravage. His purpoſe was to provoke purſuit, and lead the 

Pliliaſians into an ambuſcade. He ſucceeded, and fo large a proportion 
of their ſinall force of heavy-armed fell, that the ſurvivors thought them- 
felves uncqual, not only to the protection of their fields, but even to the 
defence of their walls. Preſſed then by diſtreſs and danger, they 'were- 
induced fo far to remit their former jealouſy, as to requeſt from. Lacedæ- 


mon. a protecting force, and even to put their citadel into the power of a 


Spartan governor. The truſt was executed with fidelity, and even with a. 
ſcrupulous delicacy ; for, when the Phliafians, after arranging their affairs, 
thought themſelves again equal to their own protection, the Lacedæmonian. 
government, in withdrawing the garriſon, avoided even to mention à re- 
ſtoration of the exiles. The conduct was liberal and wiſe; worthy of Age · 
filaus, if he was the mover; but we cannot give the Lacedæmonian admi- 
niſtration quite ſo much credit for it, as if they AT. been lefs under the 
preſſure oſ difficult exrcumſtances.. 

Aſter his ſucceſs in Phliaſia, Iphyorates: overran: great: part of Arcadia ;- 
and, ſuch was the new terror of his targeteers, that even the Arcadian 
heavy-armed feared to quit their towns. The Lacedæmonians however 
were not to be ſo daunted: Iphicrates fell in with a body of them and the 
targeteers, according to their uſual method, after throwing their javelins, 
retreated: to avoid ſtationary action. The Lacedæmonians purſued, and 
ſuch was the practiſed vigor of ſome of their younger men, that, with. 
their full armour, they overtook and Killed ſome of the targeteers, and made 
ſome priſoners. After this experience, it was with difficulty. that the tar- 
geteers could be led within dart's throw of any Lacedæmonian forces. 
Tphicrates nevertheleſs taught them ſtill to ſupport their reputation againſt 
other troops; inſomuch that, near Lechæum, he defeated a body of Man- 
tineian heavy- armed. Thus, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, the Lacedæ- 
monians, who held the targeteers in contempt, found reaſon to hold their 
own allies in ſtill greater contempt; and in fact it became a common ſar- 
eaſm among them, that the allies were afraid of the targeteers, as * 
of hobgoblins. £ | | 

Notwithſtanding the employment thus found for the- Late elan, by 


Ephicrates, the Athenians were ſtil] age under the apprehenſion of a re- 
| newal 
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newal of thoſe evils, which had been experienced in the frequent invaſions 
of their country, during the Peloponneſian war. They were therefore 
anxious to deprive the Lacedæmonians of the command of the iſthmus, and 
with this view it was reſolved to reſtore the long walls of Corinth. Accord- 
| ingly the whole force of the commonwealth marched to ſupport a body of 
workmen, ſo-numerous that the reſtoration of the weſtern wall was com- 
"pleted in a few days. A good defence being thus gained on the ſide of. 
Sicyon, the enemy's principal garriſon in thoſe 4 ie they proceeded with. 
the eaſtern wall more leiſurely. 

In tracing, with the able cotemporary hiſtorian, the events which fol- 
lowed the return. of Ageſilaus from Aſia, and his victory in. Bœotia, 
ſome wonder is apt to ariſe at the little exertion or little means, at 
the confined action and narrow views, of that ſeemingly formidable com- 
monwealth, which, after the Peloponneſian: war, completely commanded. 
Greece, and not only threatened Perſia, but was actually carrying conquellt. 
far into Aſia. To her landforoe no misfortune had happened. On the 
_ contrary, a victory had checked the exertions of her enemies in Greece, 
before Ageſilaus returned. He brought to her aſſiſtance a powerful army. 
of veterans, formed in various ſervice, and gained a victory on his arrival. 
This was followed by ſucceſs under Praxitas, which ſecured the way for 
carrying invaſion into the territaries of any of the hoſtile republics. No 
uſe appears to have been made of theſe advantages. One defeat at ſea had. 
deprived Lacedæmon of her tranſmarine dominion, and three victories. 
by land did not give her quiet within her own peninſula... From the courſe 
of Xenophon's: narrative, however, may be gathered that, for this appa- 
rent inertneſs and real inefficiency, two powerful cauſes exiſted; the ſcan- 
tineſs of pecuniary refources, aſter the loſs. of the. Aſiatic dominion, and. 
the diſaffection of the Laconian ſubjects to the Spartan government. It. 
was owing to the former that the Aſiatie army could no more be put in ac- 
tion, and the latter could not fail to cramp all the meaſures. of government 
for external exertion. On both ſubjects, Xenophon, on account of his 
connection with the Spartan ee has e ED with delicacy. 
and reſerve. 

Humbled then and diftrefied, pure by lind and by ſea, abroad and at. 


_ home, and at a loſs for meaſures, while the Athenians were recovering ex- 


denſive dominion, the Lacedemonians turned their thoughts to a reconcili-- 


ation 
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ation with Perſia. They had experienced the advantage of the Perſian alliance, 
when they poſſeſſed it; they now felt its preſſure againſt them; and they 
perceived that, contemptible as the military of the empire was become, yet, 
in the divided ſtate of Greece, the Perſian king, or even a ſatrap, by the 
force of money alone, employing Greeks againſt Greeks, could decide the ba- 
lance between their republics. They had moreover had large opportunity to 
know, that the councils of the Perſian empire had ſcarcely more energy 
than its arms; ſo that, in the looſeneſs of the connection of the diſtant 
members with the head and with one- another, means for negotiation and 
imrigue were almoſt always open. In the preſent moment, Pharnabazus 
was highly incenſed againſt them, and his reſentment had afforded oppor- 
tunity for the able admiral and miniſter of Athens to attach him to the 
Athenian intereſt. But the new ſatrap of Lydia, Teribazus, had no cauſo 
of perſonal animoſity, perhaps no principle of political enmity toward them; 


and, to judge ſrom paſt experience, the very attachment of one ſatrap to 


the Athenian, might incline the other to the Lacedæmonian cauſe. 

Theſe conſiderations urging, Antalcidas was ſent ambaſſador to Sardis. 
The Athenians, early informed of this, were alarmed at it, and ſent alſo 
an embaſſy, at the head of which was Conon, accompanied by miniſters from 
Bœotia, Corinth and Argos. Antalcidas repreſented © that the ſupport given 
© by Pharnabazus to the Athenians went far beyond what a juſt conſideration 
« of the intereſt of the Perſian empire would allow : that, on the contrary, the 
© terms of peace which, on the part of Lacedæmon, he was himſelf com- 
© miſſioned to propoſe, could not fail of being agreeable to the king. The 
© Lacedemonians would no longer diſpute the king's ſovcreinty over 
© the Grecian cities in Aſia; and for the ilands and the European Greek 
© cities, they only deſired complete independency. If then no ſovereinty 
© of one Grecian city over another were allowed, it would be impoſſible 


for any to carry hoſtilities with any efficacy againſt the king; ſo that 


the expence of maintaining a fleet for the Athenians, and of making war 
upon the Lacedæmonians might be equally” ſpared.” | 
Teribazus was pleated with this propoſal, but he could not bung the 
Athenian, Bœotian, and Argian miniſters to conſent to a peace upon ſuch 
terms. Under the ſtipulation for the independency of all Grecian ſtates, 


the en feared to loſe the ilands of Lemnos, Imbrus, and Scirus, 
their 
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their antient poſſeſſion; the Thebans their command over the Bœotian 
cities z and the Argians their new connection with Corinth. As far there- 
fore as peace was the object, the negotiation was fruitleſs ; but Antalcidas 
nevertheleſs carried a great point for his country, for he gained Teribazus. 
The ſatrap indeed ſcrupled to conclude an alliance with Lacedæmon, 
without expreſs authority from his court; but he ſecretly furniſhed Antal- 
cidas with money for the equipment of a fleet ; he impriſoned Conon on 
pretence of injurious conduct toward the king; and he went himſelf to- 
Suſa, to ſolicit authority for the meaſures he defired to purſue. 

While Antalcidas was thus ſucceſsfully negotiating: at Sardis, the Lace- 
demonian adminiſtration, ſtimulated by the depredations of Iphicrates in 
various parts of Peloponneſus, and alarmed by the reſtoration of the long 
walls of Corinth, refolyed at length to put Ageſilaus again at the head of 74 Hel. 
an army, with his brother Teleutias to. cooperate with him in naval com- . 5 38 
mand. All Argolis was ravaged ;- and while the attention of the confede- 
rates was directed to that country, Ageſilaus ſuddenly croſſed the moun- 
tains ; Teleutias conducted a ſquadron of twelve ſhips up the Saronie 
gulph ; and-the-unfiniſhed long walls and the Corinthian naval arſenal were 
taken. The expedition. was ably conducted, and. the ſucceſs important: 
but the blow was not followed: the forces of the allies were diſmiſſed, and 


Ageſilaus led the Lacedæmonians home to cclebrate the Hyacinthian ibis; 
feſtival... | | Ph Ageſil. 
In the whole conduct of this war we find nothing like that greatneſs of 
deſign, which might have been expected if Ageſilaus could have directed 
meaſures. It was evidently a war of the ephors, and the king was meerly the 


general, acting under their orders. In the inſuing ſpring he was directed 
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again to put himſelf at. the head of the army. The refugee Corinthians Ol. .. 5 


had communicated information, that Corinth was prineipally ſubſiſted from ye ets 


a ſtock of cattle, collected at an obſcure port within. the Corinthian. terri- © * 
tory, on the Saronie gulph, of the ſame name with the celebrated port of 
Athens, Peiræus. To deprive the enemy of that ſupply, was thought an 
object ſor an expedition, which the king ſhould command. After events 


16. Neither ſeaſon nor year is ſpecified here by from the mention of the Iſthmian feſtival in the 
Xenophon; but the induſtrious acuteneſs of 'Dod- He'lenics of Xenophon, and of the Hyacinthian 
well, indigoant at the evident confuſion of Nio- in the Ageſilaus 
dorus, has endcavoured to aſecrtain. the. dates- 


morgg 
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in the power of the Corinthians, then the moſt virulent of their enemies. 
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more adapted to ingage and fill the mind, theſe little tranſactions are apt to 
appear unintereſting. They are nevertheleſs important, as they are connected 
with great revolutions: that followed, links in the great chain of events; 
and ſometimes as they afford information, the cleareſt and the moſt im- 
preſſive, of the religion, ee warfare, or . of "(ag intereſt- 
ing age. | 

The time ſelected for the expedition was thut of the ipod; games ; 
which, in the Peloponneſian war, we have ſeen, diffuſed a temporary peace 
around them; inſomuch that amid deſigns and preparations on both ſides 
avowedly the moſt hoſtile, the Athenians could ſafely truſt their perſons 


But the ſame ſuperſtition, which at that time inſured the obſervation of the 
armiſtice, now provoked to interrupt the ſacred ſeaſon with boſtility. 
Corinth, by fiction of policy being now Argos, Corinthians and Argians 
indlifferently, but all with the name of Argians, preſided at the ceremony, 
and performed the preſcribed ſacrifice to Neptune. This the Corinthian 
reſugees held to be a portentous pollution. They claimed themſelves to 
be the Corinthian commonwealth, the excluſive privilege and excluſive 
duty of whoſe members it was to officiate in that folemnity. The Lace- 
damonians approving their claim, Ageſilaus led his army directly to the 
iſthmus. The Argians were not prepared againſt attack; nor even againſt 
ſurprize. They fled on the firſt alarm ; yet not ſo timely, but, as they hurried 
along the road by Cenchrea, they were ſeen by the Lacedæmonians from 
the heights above, and might have been overtaken, but Ageſilaus would 
not allow purſuit. So little indeed was the approach of an enemy appre- 
hended, that the victim was left ready ſlain, and the preparations com- 
plete, for the feaſt which ſhould have followed. Ageſilaus put his Corin- 
thian friends in poſſeſſion of ' theſe, and remained three days, while the 
ſacrifices and games were performed under their prefidency. Xenophon 
mentions, as a eireumſtance intereſting to the Greeks, that after his de- 
parture the Argians cauſed the ſolemnity to be repeated in all its parts; 
ſo that ſome of the games were twice performed, and the ſame conquerors 
in ſome of them were twice proclaimed. 

On the fourth day, Ageſilaus led his army to . There he found 


a large force, ſo ſtrongly poſted, with Iphicrates commanding, that in doubt 
Ke 1 of 
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of the ſucceſs of an aſſault, he recurred to ſtratagem. Spreading a report Xen. Hel. 
that Corinth was to be betrayed to him, he decamped ſuddenly and di- ( bg 
rected his march thither. The Corinthian - adminiſtration were ſo little 
ſecure'of their own people that, in great alarm, they ſent. for Iphicrates tg 

come and ſaye Corinth; and that active general, ready at the call, with his 

light targeteers, paſſed the Lacedemonian heayy-armed in the night. Age» 

filaus, informed. of this, returned at daybreak to Peirzns; and occupied the 
commanding heights ; upon which the troops remaining there, together with ©. 5: 

all the men, women, and flaves of the place, took ſanctuary in a neighboring 

temple of Juno, and ſoon after ſurrendered themſelves to the mercy of 
Ageſilaus. His generoſity was not conſpicuous upon the occaſion : thoſe 

who were accuſed as accomplices in the maſſacre at Corinth were given 

up to the reſugees; the reſt, men, women, goods, e included in 
— Tan? ſol, la 3 

The terror of the arms of . bbs ne not iſted 
by ſome intelligence.or. ſome apprehenſion of the ſucceſs of Antal idas in 
negotiation, brought miniſters. to the Lacedæmonian camp from ſeyeral of . 
the hoſtile ſtates, and particularly the Bœotian, to know upon what terms 
peace might be expected. Theſe miuiſters were waiting the king's leiſure, 
while, with deſigned oftentation, | he was reyiewing his captives and other 
booty, when a meſſenger arrived, with intelligence of a misfortune to the 
Lacedæmonian arms, which unfortunatel y checked both their deſire of peace 
and his means to command it. 

It was a cuſtom from very carly ages, ant ſuppoſed of Gs origin, "2 N 
that the Laconians of the town of Amyclza, on whatſocver public ſervice 
employed: abroad, ſhould return home to ſing the Pœæan at the Hyacinthian 
feſtival. The ſeaſon being, at hand, Agefilaus, in marching for Peirzus, 
had left all the Amycleans of the army in Lechæum; directing the po- 
lemarc, who commanded the garriſon there, te provide for the ſecurity of 
their return to Laconia, The polemarc, zcalous in the execution of what 
was eſteemed a ſacred duty, committed the defence of Lechæum to the 
troops of the allies, while, with a mora of Lacedzemonian infantry, con- 
ſiſting of about fix hundred men, and another of cavalry, probably a 
much ſmaller number, he marched to eſcort the Amyelæans. He took 
WW road to Sicyon, not as the direct way to Lacedæmon, but as the rea- 
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dieſt to get beyond danger from the enemy in Corinth, and to have a 
friendly line of country afterward to traverſe, with a freſh eſcort, if it 
fhould be neceſſary. Having paſſed Corinth without moleſtation, and pro- 
_ eeeded within four miles of Sicyon, he committed the Amyclæans to 
the charge of the cavalry, directing the commanding officer * to: eſcort 
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them as far as they ſhould themſelves defire, and then preſs their way back, 


to overtake the infantry in their return to Lecheum. He knew that the 
force in Corinth was large; but the late ſueceſſes of the Lacedæmonian 
arms had inſpired confidence, and he thought none 3 dare to attack a 


body of Lacedæemonian heavy- armed. 


Unfortunately that very ſtratagem which g Agefifaus 6250 poſe. 
ſeſſion of Peiræus, had: confiderably increaſed the force in Corinth, and 
at the ſame time ſent thither a general not likely to miſs an opportunity 
tor ſtriking a blow. Iphicrates was there with his targeteers, -and Callias 
fon of Hipponicus, chief of the Daduchian family, commanded a body 
of Athenian heavy-armed. They obſerved. the polemare returning, with- 
out cayalry and without light troops, and they led out their forces. Having 
preconcerted meaſures, Callias kept aloof, while the targeteers hang on the 
flanks and rear of the Lacedzmonian column, directing their miffMe-wea- 
pons at the undefended parts of the heavy-armedfoldier's body. The pole- 
mare continued his march under this annoyance, till ſeveral were wounded 
and fome fell. He then ordered thoſe within ten years after boyhood, perhaps 
thoſe under four and twenty, to aſſault and purſue . This, a common 
expedient of the Grecian heavy armed, when unſuꝑported by cavalry or 
light troops, had ſucceeded, as we have ſeen, once, even againſt Iphicrates : 
but, to ſuch an officer, every loſs was a profitable leſſon, and the expedient. 
ſucceeded no more. His targeteers, ſuperior both in. arms and diſcipline | 
to any before known, evaded the purſuit of the Spartan youth,. incum- 
bered with their heavy armour, turned upon them if they ſcattered, « oyer-- 


77 His Athenian title Seal have esd Hipparc; 
but the Lacedamonian was Hipparmoft z: which 
affiſts to prove tl at Harmaſ may progeriy be ren- 
dered Commander, or Governor. 


18 See Ch. 22. f. 2. of this Hiſt» | 
19 Ta Nu af Jones. The exact value of this 


e which occurs more than once in Teno- 


ages of nineteen and twenty- Wow. 


phon, i is not ſatisfaQtorily aſcertained. According 
to Plutarch, the. Lacedæmonian dn, boyhood, 
ſeems to have ended at, the age of twelve years, 
after whieh, to the age · of nineteen, the Lacede- 


- manian youths: were called Eirens. Thus the 


purſuers would have been thoſe only between the 


took 
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took them when they retreated, wounded man y, killed ſome, and com- 
pelled the reſt to rejoin the main body, upon which then, more daringly 
than before, they renewed their annoyance. The polemarc was thus pro- 
voked to order all under thirty to affault. In retreating again, more fell 


than after the former charge. Already the moſt active and daring ſoldiers 


were moſtly killed or wounded, when the horſe joined. Theſe were or- 
dered to charge, and the younger men of the infantry with them. The 
cavalry ſervice appears to have been ill-cultixated among the Lacedæmo- 
nians. Xenophon blames the conduct of their horſe on this day. Inſtead 
of puſhing the purfuit-of the retreating targeteers, they carefully kept even 
front with their infantry, halted when they halted, and retreated when they 
retreated. Immediately as they turned the targeteers turned, and horſe 
and foot together ſuffered from their miſſile weapons. Another charge 
was then made; but in the fame manner, and with no better ſucceſs. As 
their numbers were thus reduced, their efforts ſtackened, and thoſe of the 
enemy grew more ſpirited. Diſtreſſed and at a loſs, at length, for mea- 
ures, they halted on a ſmalt-eminence, about two furlongs from the ſea, 
and two miles from Lechæum. Thence, while ſuffering from miffile wea- 
pons, and unable to return a blow, they ſaw, on one ſide, boats from 
Lechæum intended to relieve them, on the other, the Athenian heavy- 
armed approaching to attack them. Upon this they took to flight. The 
horſe eſcaped to 5 Of the infantry, og moſtly made for the ſes, 
Tearcely any ſurviy 

Ageſilaus, upon i informed of this Kſafter, inſtantly ſeized his ſpear, 
and, not waiting to communicate with the miniſters of the confederates, 
who were attending, aſſembled all his officers. Having given his orders, 
he marched immediately, with a choſen body, leaving the reſt to follow, 
after refreſhment taken. He had already entered the vale of Lechæum, 
when meſſengers met him, with information that the bodies of the ſlain were 
in the poſſeſſion of their friends. Upon this he returned to Peiræus, and 


: 20 Xenophon here ſays the killed, in all, were were all that were really faved, eb Y H 
about two hundred and fifty. He had before ſaid 25 and ihnen It looks as if two hundred 


that the infantry were, in all, fix hundred, and and fifty were the number admitted by the Lace- 
chat thoſe carried off by the ſhield-bearers (dra. dæmonians, but that the biſtorian knew the real 
| ) before the firſt aſſault upon the targeteers, number to have been greater. 
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next day, fays the winter kan; „with a ſimplicity neh e excites a ene, he ſold 
the priſoners. l A | 
This. misſortune to the Wee n arms bad an effect 5 
to that of the capture of Sphacteria in the Peloponneſian war. It did not 
indeed give an equal advantage to the enemy, becauſe no priſoners were 
made. The loſs in ſlain was very inferior even to what many of the little 


. Grecian republics had often ſuffered; but it made great impreſſion upon. 


the Lacedzemonians, becauſe, ſays the hiſtorian, they were unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch blows ; and, as Plutarch well remarks, for readers leſs tamiliar with 
the ideas of the times, if was an unheard-of diſaſter, and eſteemed a por- 
tentous event, that heavy- armed ſhould be defeated by targeteers, and 
Lacedæmonians by mercenaries. / Accordingly, as the cotemporary hiſto- 
nan proceeds to inform us, a deep grief pervaded the army: only, accord- . 
ing to their great lawgiver's precept, the ſons, fathers, and brothers of the 
Hain, as ſharers in glory earned through their family misfortune, oſten- 
tatiouſly exhibited a joy, which, among other people, might have been 
eſteemed indecent on the occaſion. Enterprize however, if any had been 
intended, was checked, and the enemy were incouraged. The Bœotian 
miniſters, Who were ſtill attending, being ſent for to declare the object 
of their miſſion, did not even mention peace, but only requeſted free paſ- 
ſage to communicate with their troops in Corinth. Ageſilaus knew that 


what they now wanted was to- get r of the amount of the late 
ſucceſs. Next day therefore, marching toward Corinth, he took them in 


his train; and allowed them to ſee the trophy raifed by their friends, which. 


he would not permit his own troops to remove; but if. olive, vine, or 
other valuable tree had eſcaped former ravage, he now ordered. it to be de- 


ſtroyed. Having made them ſpectators of this inſult, to ſhow that he 


could ſtill command the country, he ſent them, not into Corinth, but 
acroſs the ſea to Creuſis, to relate in Bœotia all they. had ſeen, 

Here however ended his exertion, Placing a complete mora in Lechæ- 
um, and taking with him the ſmall relics of the mora which had ſuffered, 
he marched for Lacedæmon. His anxiety to conceal. from the friendly. 
towns, in which he was to take quarters by the way, the amount of a loſs 


apparently ſo little conſiderable, is remarkable. He was careful. to enter 


them all as late in the evening, and quit them as early in the morning, as with 
18 * 55 
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any convenience might be; and, finding the foldiers hurt with expeQation 

that the Mantineians would take a malignant joy in their diſaſter, tho 

he moyed from Orchomenus at daybreak, and did not reach Mantineia till 

dark, he would not halt there, but Kill proceeded to the next town. 
Xenophon has not informed” us Whether this retreat of- the army was 2 
meaſure of the king's, or of the ephors, or what neceſſity induced it. I 

not neceflary,. it appears as imprudent meaſare. Iphicrates preſently. took: 

Sidus, Crommyon, and CEnoe ;., the two former garriſoned by. Praxitas, 

the latter by Agefilaus himſelf; Thus all, the territory northward and eaſt. Xen, wa” 

ward was recovered for the Corinthians of the city, and command of the . Th * 

iſthmus no longer remained to the Lacedæmenians. Fe or the reſt of the 

year; operations were reduced: to excurſions for plunder, chiefly- by the 

Corinthian fugitives from Sicyon. Not daring, ſince the misfortune of 

the Lacedæmonian mom, to moye far by: land, they. directed their little 

expeditions by water, whitherſoever, on the territory of their city, they. 
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m ſeems 40 ela marks lech | 1 33 . the negotiation — B. C. 302. 
Antalcifas, the impriſonment of Conon; and the reſolution of Teribazus Ol. . 
to apply in pexſqn to the court of Suſa, the Heſleſpontine fatrap anay haye 
been cautiqus of taking a decided part: perhaps he may have been without 
an officer to whoſe ability or fidelity he would truſt ſuch a command. There 
was however evidently no-ſteddy policy in the Perſian councils : nothing of 
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that great” defign for eſtilblinüng a commanding 'inflience in Greece, 
which later det pads fancied in them. Struthas, who, in the ab- 
ſence of Teribazus, was appointed to the Lydian ſatrapy, inſtigated 
by conſideratioii of the injuties the Kitrg's s territories had borne fibm the 
Lacedæmonians (poſſibly his own property had ſuffered, r his family had 
been inſulted) warmly favored the confederacy now at war with them. 
The Lacedemonian adminiſtration, in conſequence, renewed hoſtilities 
againſt Perſia ; by what good policy prompted it 1s difficult to diſcover. 
The reappointment 'of Thimbron, to a command in whick he had already 
| fhown himſelf deficient, ſtrengthens the probability that the Lacedeenio- 
man councils were at this time ill-dtrected; and the ſlighting manner in 
Which Nenophon repeatedly mentions that officer, ſeems enough to mark 
that he was not choſen by Ageſilaus. Thimbron had ſome ſucceſs in 
plundering the Perſian poſitfſions i in the richvale of Mæander; but he did 
not eſtabliſh à better reputation for military ability than in his former 
command. Courage he poſſaſſed: but, tho a Spartan, he was a man of 
pleaſure; indulgent to his ſoldiers, careleſs of thoſe for whoſe protection 
he and his ſoldiers were ſent. Courage may be even miſchievous in a gene- 
ral with deficient abilities. It led Thimbron to an extravagant contempt 
.of an enemy not incapable of profiting from his error. Struthas, having 
obſerved the haſty and careleſs manner in which he often led ſmall bodies 
of troops to action or purſuit, ſent a few horſe. to plunder the Grecian 
poſſeſſions in the neighbourhood. Thimbron was fitting at table, with thc 
celebrated muſician Therſander, when, intelligence came, that the enemy 
he deſpiſed was thus inſulting him. | Immediately he roſe, and Therſan- 
der, expert in martial exerciſes, and an emulator of Spartan proweſs, fol- 
lowed him. In his uſual manner, without any previous care to have 
troops in readineſs, he haſtened, with the firſt he could collect, to chaſtize 
the plunderers. Struthas preſently appeared, with a large body of horſe in 
good order: the Greeks were overpowered, and 'Thimbron and Therſan- 
der killed. The reſt of the army, advancing too late to ſupport their im- 
provident general, were then charged and broken. A few ſaved themſelves 
in the neighboring friendly towns, but the 8 5 part fell by" the ſwords 
or 85 conquering Perſians. "It 
This 
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This ſcrious check ſtopped, for a time, the apparent. Y iH-judged exer- 
tion of the, Lacedæmonians in Aſia. Meanwhile, in. Europe, ſome acei- 
dental cireumſtances,. and not any great edis, led, or rather forced. them, 
to exertion beyond Peloponneſusu. ndifin” 20 ff 

Such was the unfortunate ke e of, infereſls in the Gern * 
tical ſyſtem, that, unable ever or anywhere to give peace, which was its 


object, that ſyſtem had a conſtant tendency. to-ſpread. the flames of war. 


Caly don, a principal town. of AÆtolia, had renounced its cofineRion with 
the body of the Ztolian people, and made itſelf a member of the Achaian 
people, on the other ſide; of the, Corinthian. gulph.. We find here again 
ſomething like that fiction. of policy, by. Which we have lately obſerved 
Corinth become a part of Argos. The Achaians however found the acqui- 
ſition. inconvenient ;. for, to preſerve it, they were obliged to keep a 
body of forces in Calydon, and ſuſtain. a war, with the Atolians. 
We have formerly ſeen the Acarnanians, aſter a. courſe of ee 
warfare, generous at the ſame time and prudent in granting terms of peace 
to their defeated neighbours. From that period they had paſſed more 


than fifty years in, ſo fortunate an obſcurity; as to offer, for the hiſtorian's 


notice, neither, crime. nor misfortune, They were now led, again to ſtey 
forward: on the field of fame: The. Ticlians, anxiqus to recover Calydon, 
and unable with their own, force,. ſolicited and obtained. the good offices 
of their allies, of Acarnania. The Acarnanians had alliance with the 
Athenians and aden, WR: readily. contributed. eee allies 


„ 


preſerve 97 unleſs they. alſo. could 8 alle They applied of 


„ 


courſe to Lacedzemon:; ; but they found the. Lacedemonian admini 
Fee diſpoſed.to ſend a force, beyond. Peloponnes. Think 
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ill-uſed, they remonſtrated : AFR .* Wherever the Lacedaymonians. r re- Xen, Hel- 


quired their ſervices, they ſaid, they always bed, on the firſt ſur» 
© mons.; and, without reciprocal afliftance j in need, they. could: no longer 
* abide by a confederacy the: terms of which were. ſo unequal. Inſtcad of 
any, more ſending forces to ſerve; i in, the Lacedæmonian armies, they muſt 
neceſſarily employ, their whole ſtrength againſt their own particular ene- 
mies, or make a ſeparate peace upon the beſt terms they could obtain. 


This: 
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This remonſtrance häd the deſired effect, and the abilities of Agefilaus 
were in conſequence to be employed in a war, whoſe Gbject- was, that the 
people of the obfeurt towr bf Calydon ſhiould be members of that brunch 
of the Greek nation called Achaians, and no longer of that called 2Eto- 
lian. Te led into Acatuana two nbtas of Lacedeemonians, with the whole 
Aterizth! of Achaia, and the" contingeuts of all the other allles. Neo ſorce 
that the Acarnanians obuld raiſe, wes able to oppoſe him in the field. 
Terins of peace, which he offered, g reftiſed; he made complete de- 


ſtrüction of the country aas Hd went, birt be advanced only ten or twelve 


furlengs a-day. The Acatnaniaus were thus incouraged to bring their 
battle, Which had been driten far among the mountains, back gain" to- 
ward tbeir beſt paſtures, atid td return themſelves to the tillage of great 
part of their lands. Ageſilaus obtainin g intelligence that almoſt the whole 
ſtock of the country, with numerous attending flats, was collected on 


_ the borders of lake aböüt twenty miles from his camp, e nas mien. 


| canis. upon it hy ſarprizs; and too almoſt all. nt 91 #3 2810790 


"The propoſed bufineſs'of the next day was to give reſt to His! troops, 
while. he ſold his captives' to the Nave-merchants, the common attendants 
of a Gtecian army. Meanwhile the 'Aearnanians aſfembled in great 
numbers on the heights around his camp. Leſs practiſsd than the Pelo- 
ponitieſians,) in the diſcipline ef the heavy-artted, the"Acarniviians' were re- 
markable, through Gleece, for "their Wa ene Hi the uſe of miſſile wea- 
Pons; and they ſv titinoyed the ae of Agefilaus, within its lines, that 
they compelled Him, when" cveiding' was already approdching, to TE his 
Camp to round les ebmmandet, Alter this experience, he Was anxiblis, 
on the following day; to regain the pft.“ But he foundthe heiglits 66th 
amanding his way Lupic ok #Qvity! of” his younger ſoldiers was in 
ain exerted to repel or deter tlie aſſadlts made or threatened from theth. 


» 2 ſmall body of erat) an equally inefficient, on ground ſo hilly and 


- This, through the uſuil defleieney of 4 Peloponneſſan army 1 in 
r troups; die was in n mall danger from k enemy, who, in any 
number, would not Aland" the aſſtält of almeft the finalleft detach- 
ment that he could end ugaiflſt then Fortünately he diſcovered a 
He paſſiige, which;" tho Fabel Wale Nearriatiah "heavy-arined; he 
reſolved 
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reſolved to 9850 and, not without difficulty, principally ariſing from the 
e AI given with miſſile weapons, he ſucceeded.. __ | 

Repaining thus, at length, the plain, he extended ravage- on all files. 
To gratify the Achaians he aſſaulted ſome. towns, but without ſucceſs. 
Autumn then advancing, he propoſed to quit the country. The Achaians, 
diflatisfied that not a ſingle town had been gained, either by force or per- 
ſuaſion, urged him to ſtay, ſo long at leaſt as to prevent the Acarnanians 


from ſowing their winter grain. | Such; in the deficiency of means for the 
attack of walls, was, yet in that age, among the modes of. reducing an: 


enemy to terms. Agefilaus however replied, that they miſtook their inte- 
© reſt"; for he intended to return next ſummer; and the enemy's ſolicitude 
© for peace would be exactly arenen to their fear of. the deſtruction * 
©a plentiful harveſt.* 

Jo regain Peloponneſus then for winter e was a buſineſs not: 
without difficulty and danger. The command of the iſthmus was loſt, 

as we haye ſeen, by the retreat of Ageſilaus himſelf, in the autumn 
of the former year, after his ſueceſs at the Corinthian. Peirzus, and: 
the unfortunate action which took place at the ſame time near Lechæum. 
An Athenian ſquadron, commangng the weſtern. ſeas,. watched the paſ 

 fige from Calydon to Peloponneſus. No alternative remained but to march 
through the hoſtile country. of Atolia; a. country ſo. ſtrong by nature, 
that, ſays the hifforign, neither: a great nor a. ſmall force. can traverſe it, 
againſt the goodwill of the warlike inhabitants. Ageſilaus was ſkilful FUR 


fortunate enough to induoe them to acquieſce, by: bolding out: the h ope o 


recovering Naupactus, fo long held by the Meſſenians. 

In the following ſpring the army was reäſſembled. The Acarnanians, 
informed of this, began to conſider, ſays the hiſtorian; that as they had no 
ſeaports, through whieh to obtain ſupplies, the deſtruction of their harveſt 
would produce all the evils of: a blockade of their towns. They ſent 
therefore minifters to Lacedæemon, and a treaty. was coneluded; which eſta- 
bliſhed peace for them with the Achaians, and, with the Lacedzmonians, 
that kind of alliance, familiar among the Greeks, by which the forces of 
the inferior people were to march at the command of the ſuperior. . The 
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Acarnanians, however, being not likely to be zealous allies, the Principal 
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point gained, by ſucceſs in this little war, was the prevention of the ſeceſſion 
of Achaia from the Lacedæmonian confederacy. 1 

This however was the more important, as an enemy already exiſted, 
within Peloponnefus, ſo powerful as to make it dangerous for the Lace- 
dæmonians to ſend any large proportion of their forces beyond the penin- 
ſala: Attica and Bœotia had been ſecure through their alliance with Argos. 


At was reſolved therefore now to carry an expedition into Argolis itſelf; 


and the young king Ageſipolis, ſon of Pauſanias, juſt of age, and highly 
ambitious of diſtinction, was appointed to the command. 

The army was ready to march, and the border-paſſing ſacrifice, had 
e declared propitious, when, a herald arrived from Argos with a pro- 


-poſal of truce. The ſuperſtition of the young king, or of his council, was 


alarmed ; inſomuch that he went to Olympia, to learn, from the oracle of 
Jupiter, if he might religiouſly refuſe. a truce inſidiouſſy propoſed ; ; for it 
was notorious that no ſincere deſire of peace had prompted the Argians, 
but the meer deſire to avert an invaſion, which, with their ſingle ſtrength, 
they « could not oppoſe, and olf, which intelligence had reached them too 
late to call in their allies. The god dignified that the truce, iniquitouſſy 


offered, might be religiouſly refaſed. Not even thus ſatisfied, Ageſipolis 


proceeded to Delphi, and inquired of Apollo, $ If he was of the ſame 
4 opinion with his father?“ Such, preciſely, i is the Philoſopher-hiſtorian 8 
expreſſion. But this tranſaction, whatever may appear ridiculous in it, 
ſhows the value of that union in religion, which. obtained through the 
Greek nation. It was a beneficent ſuperſtition that could occaſion but A 
pauſe about proſecuting the ravages of war, and generally, inſure > opportu- 
nity. for treating about peace. 


Apollo however confirmed the, of opinion, of cnt "Agotipat then 


= haſtened to Phlius, where he found his army aſſembled, and he mar rched 


immediately, by the way of Nemea, into the vale of Argos. On the firſt 
evening, during the uſual libations after ſupper, .; an earthquake Was felt. 
£ he Lacedæmonians, taking it as a favorable omen, ſang the pzan to Nep- 


| tune, the ſuppoſed. author of earthquakes; but the allies were alarmed ; 


and, in juſtification. of their fears, they obſerved. that Agis, upon a ſimilar 
occaſion, had withdrawn his army from Eleia. Ageſipolis, however, ably 
refuted their conſtruction of the omen: Had they been but about to enter 

© the 
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the enemy's territory, he ſaid, the earthquake would have indicated: 
the god's prohibition of the meidet 8 en Ou ene, it ee 


© his approbation.“ 

The terrors of the army being Fils BEATTY a Sen r was perſormed 
to Neptune, and then ravage was carried to the very gates of Argos; 
which the Argians feared. to open even to admit a body. of Bœotian horſe. 
coming to their aſſiſtance; who would have been deſtroyed, as they ſtuck, 
in the hiſtorian's phraſe, like bats under the battlements,. had not the 
Cretan bowmen of the Lacedemonian army. been. accidentally abſent.. 
After plunder and: deſtruction widely ſpred, the ſymptoms in a facrifice- 
. deterred the propoſed fortifying of a poſt in the country, and Ageſipolis, 
returning home with his OY diſmiſſed his AY 


JecT. . 


— 


e e n. 


Affairs of Rhodes. Dipbridas commander-in-chief of the Lacedemonians in 


Aba; ſucceeded by Teleutias. An Athenian fleet ſent to Aſia under Thraſy- 
Bulus : Afiatic and Thracian dominion recovered to Athens. Death of Ibra- 

_. ſpbulus and Conon. Anaxibius commander-in-chief of the Lacedemonians in 
465 Iphi crates of the Athenians : Defeat and death of Anaxibius, 


_ THE . army under Thimbron, While the abilities of 
Ageſilaus were confined to the Acarnanian war, had checked the appa · 
rently ill Judged exertion of the Lacedæmonians in Aſia. Sedition, ari- 
ſing from the incompatibility of intereſt of the, wealthy and the poor, that 
great moyer of. Grecian. politics, again drew. the attention of the govern- 


ment thither, and Alia was an n inviting field fo thoſe who. could obtain 


1 E. 111 
commands. 


That civil order, or, i in one e word of bis own cloſe and expreflive language, 


better painting his object, that « eunomy, which Strabo admired in the iland 


of Rhodes, when, in common with all ſurrounding countries, it held its 
government under patronage of the Roman. em pire, was not yet eſtabliſhed. 
a ꝗ 2 there. 
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there. The rich and the poor oould not agree upon a form of government 
which might.inable them to hold their fine-iland in independency, tho no 
forein power offered them violence. Incapable of coaleſcing, and each be? 
vond all things decided ägainſt fubmiffion to the other; each ſolicited ſub- 
jection to a forein authority. Aſter the concluſion of the Peloponneſian 
War, the Many had for ſome time reſted under the government of the 


Few, everywhere patronized by the conquering people. But, when the 
Lacedæmonian intereſt in Aſia was ſaddenly overthrown, when Athens 


again became a name among the Grecia powers, and an Athenian admi- 
ral commanded the ſeas, whether from ambition of chiefs or ſufferings of 
the people, or both together, the democratical party was rouſed to exer- 
tion, a connection was formed with Athens; and all the men of higher 
rank were expelled. Theſe addreſſed themſelves to Lacedæmon, and it 
was there thought important to prevent ſuch an acceſſion as that of all 
Rhodes to the Athenian dominion. So little was now apprehended from 
the fleet lately ſo formidable under Conon, that eight triremes were ſup- 
poſed fafficient for the purpoſe. It appears, however, that the adminiſtra- 
tion had very defective intelligence; for the Rhodians themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed twice the number of ſhips of war; ſo that the commander, Ecdicus, 
incapable. of any effective exertion, ſcarcely ſtirred from the port of 
Cnidus. 

When i was refalyed, at Lacedæmon, to keep a ſquadron « on the Aſiatic 
Nation, it was reſolved alſo to ſend an officer to take the command by 
land in. Afia Minor, to collect the broken relics of Thimbron's army, to 
preſerve the towns yet. diſpoſed to the Lacedæmonian intereſt, and to 
make war upon Struthas. This command was committed to Diphridas; 
who, tho unſupported by any f force from Peloponneſus, yet by his acti- 
vity in buſineſs, civil and military, aſſiſted by the pleaſantneſs of his 
manners, reſtored, in a conſiderable degree, the Lacedæmonian affairs i in 
Aſia. In ſeveral towns the Lacedzmonian intereſt y was revived, or r confirmed, 
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In the along year, the Lacedæmonian admiriftration, earneſt to 
recover Rhodes, ordered Teleutias, brother of Ageſilaus, to paſs, with 
his ſquadron, from the Corinthian gulph to Aſia, and take the com- 
mand-in-chief. Thus reinforced; the Afiatic fleet conſiſted of twenty- 
ſeven ſhips, with which Teleutias was proceeding from the ſtation at 
Cnidus to Rhodes, when he fell in with an Athenian ſquadron of ten, and 
took all. Xenophon remarks an inconſiſtency in the meaſures of both 
parties, on this occaſion. The Athenians, in actual alliance with Perſia, 
or, at leaſt, with the weſtern ſatraps, had ſent that ſquadron to aſſiſt Eva- 
goras king of Cyprus, againſt Perſia; and the Lacedæmonians, at actual 
war with Perſia, intercepted that ſquadron going to fight againſt their ene- 


mies. But what ſeems principally to deſerve notice, is the evidence 


afforded of the weakneſs and diſtraction of the Perſian councils, in con- 
ſequence of which that vaſt empire ſubmitted: to inſults, on all ſides, from 
the little Grecian republics. - If they ſought its alliance, they fought it 
through inſults and injuries; and in the actual injoyment of great advan- 
tages from its alliance obtained, ſtill * did not refrain from alt 10 
injuries. 

The uſual acvity of the Athenians was ercited "i the loſs of 5 
ſhips, and by the apprehenſion that the Lacedæmonians might recover the 
dominion of the ſea. A fleet of forty triremes was committed to the orders 
of Thraſybulus. That able and experienced officer, preſſing his way to 
Rhodes, found Teleutias there, and the refugees fixed in a poſt in the 
iland, which he had fortified for them, but the democratical party never- 
theleſs fo ſtrong, that they had gained the advantage in a battle with their 
opponents, aſſiſted by the Lacedzmonian admiral, ſo that they commanded 
the country. Under theſe circumſtances, the Rhodians not wanting his 


protection, and Teleutias avoiding action with him, he reſolved to paſs 


to the Helleſpont, where a fairer field was open for ſervice to his country. 
Hoſtilities had ariſen between Amadocus, or Medocus **, paramount ſove- 
rein of the Odryſian Thong and Seuthes, the prince reſtored, through 


2 Nuit and ih preceding are Dodwell's dates, Amadocus, in the Ababeſ atoriga Medocus, 
mage out from circumſtances in n Xenoption's nar- which is the orthography that Diodorus has fol- 
rative. lowed, I. J. c. 95. 

. "B1 *. the Hellenics we find the name written 
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the aſſiſtance of the Cyrgian Greeks, to tlie command of the country bor- 


dering on the Propontis. IIe effected a reconciliation between them, and, 


by forming an alliance with both for the Athenian commonwealth, he 


added conſiderably to the importance of the Athenian patronage for the 


Grecian towns on the Thracian coaſt, He proceeded then to Byzantium, and 
reſtored the collection: of the toll, ſormerly impoſed by the Athenians, on a. 
tenth of the cargo of all veſſels paſſing the Boſporus **. Secmingly this ſhould. 
not have been a meaſure very agreeable to the Byzantines, who might natu-- 
rally enough think themſelves beſt intitled to ſuch a tax collected there; but, 
among the Greeks, when party-views interfered, the general intereſt of the 


commonwealth was little confidered.. 


Thraſybulus aboliſhed the oligarchal 


government, eſtabliſhed in Byzantium by the Laeedæmonians, and reſtored- 
democracy. With the demecratical party therefore, thus become the rul- 
ing party, tlie Athenian name was highly popular, and in the firſt. moments 
ef joy, anything was borne from their benefactors. If, indeed a-gęneral 
judgement is to be formed from: the accounts given even by Xcnophon; 
the friend and. admirer of Lacedæmon, of the conduct of ſome of the 


Lacedæmonian governors upon ſome occaſions, it was not wonderful if 


popularity attached in the moment to any change. Thraſybulus had 
fimilar ſucceſs at Chalcedon. The other Grecian towns, on the Aſiatie 
ſhore, were already in the intereſt of Athens, as the ally of Perſia, or of: 
the ſatrap in whoſe province they lay, excepting only Abydus, where at 
1 nothing invited his endeavours. | | | 
His next attention therefore was given to: the large «pd rich iland of | 
Leſbos ; Toy" among the lands of the 50 Fs en to form a ſtate 


128 "Aridi 7 dome iv bx Tov. Nite 3 
—Decumam, e Fore navigantibus impoſitam, 
publicanis vendit. 


licanis. Heſychius : awivolo, id. Exoi03ra, 
autem, apud Herodotum, idem quod wolara. 
Tho I have not, on all occaſions perfect faith in 
Heſychius, for explanations relating to the age of 
Xenophon, yet I believe theſe may be nearly 
xight. 1 ſhould however haye been glad of more 


explanation on the ſubject from Xenophon him- 


felf. He indeed mentions the ching again in other 


ODecimas evrum que: 
e Ponto veherentur, ani, locavir, ſcilicet, pub- 


ds: rather cenfigning Ve interpretations, 


preſently after, — 5 Nr Tor i Tov Hoi 
eeTpapiry im is Bularliy.vr AUMA Y. f 31. — ven- 
ditam ab Athenienſibus eſſe rerum e Ponto vecta- 
rum decumam. | 

23 Plutarch mentions it as a popular ſaying in 
Greecg,- (vit. Ageſil. v. 2. p. 1107.) that the 


Lacedæmonians colleQively, ( Were the 


tter men, but the Athenians individually (19%) 
It wa with individuals in command that. the 


falling 
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yaſteings for its own protedion. The Leſbians nevertheleſs had no notion 
of coaleſcing under one government. Every town affected its ſeparate 
ſovereinty. A Lacedzmonian governor however refided in Methymné, 
and all were attached to the Lacedæmonian intereſt, except Mitylene. 
But Mitylene was the moſt populous and powerful of the iland; and re- 
| ſugees from all the other towns were watching opportunities for reſtoring 
themſelves, by overthrowing the exiſting government of their reſpective 
cities, while refugees from Mitylene bore equal enmity to thoſe who held 
the power there. On thefe circumſtances Thraſybulus founded the project 
of bringing the whole iland into the intereſt, and, in effect, under the 
dominion of Athens. He was well received in Mitylene ; and, by holding 
out the hope that all Leſbos might be brought under their authority, he 
ingaged the Mitylenæans to march with him againſt Methymne. The 
refugees from the other towns were induced to join him, by the hope, 
otherwiſe deſperate, of reſtoration to their country. The Lacedzmonian 
governor, venturing an action with him, was defeated and killed; ſome of 
the towns then ſurrendered, and the a of the lands of the ty RIVER. 
for preſent pay to the victorious army. ; 

The dominion, or the influence, which Athens formerly held over that 
part Na the 8 nation WARS Was ach in 1 ilands, on | the Afatic 
lage proportion recovered. Abydus yet held by Dach, and the 
few Ionian towns that Diphridas had been able to preſerve to the 
Lacedæmonian intereſt, were the principal exceptions. After theſe great 
ſervices done, it remained ſtill for Thraſybulus to accompliſh: what was the 
particular object of his inſtructions,” in leading the armament from Athens: 
Having therefore paſſed the winter in Leſbos , he was anxious in ſpring 
to get to Rhodes as early as poſlible, but to get there prepared in the moſt 
effectual manner to meet ſuch a commander as Teleutias. Money, ; which 


the treaſury' of his republic could not "ſupply, ' muſt be obtained to-ſupport 
his armament. On that curious 3 the collection of tax or tribute 


24 de 6nd 33 Mill deficient i in We Thea, from Athens to about e 
dates; ; but the laborious ingenuity. of Dodwell the year B. C. 390; his departure from Leſbos, 
has again here I chink been ſucceſsful. Contrary. in, which 0: agrees mach, TAE: to {pring 
to Diodorus he has aſſigned the departure of B. C. 389. n 
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from thoſe numerous ſelf-governed towns, oyer which the patronage of 
Athens extended, or the fear of its arms operated, tho it frequently occurs 
to mention, we do not ſind, among antient writers, the explanation that 
might be wiſhed. . Thraſybulus, after receiving money from many other 
towns, proceeded to Aſpendus on the river Eurymedon, the ſcene of the 
celebrated double victory of *,Cimon over the Perfians. The Af ſpendians 
had already paid a contribution, when ſome irregularities, committed by the 
trogps, ſo exaſperated them, that they attacked the Athenian naval camp 
by night, and Thraly bulus was killed in his tent. 

Such was the end of a man of no common merit, tried on various oeca- 
ſions; in ſeditions among fellowcitizens, in commands againſt common 
enemies, and proved, in them all, for honeſty and true patriotiſm, at leaſt 
after Ariſteides and Cimon, the, moſt unequivocal character among the 
numerous ſuperior men that Athens had to that time produced. But, in 
Athens, no character could eſcape the licentious calumny of thoſe who made 
accuſation. a trade ; and, among the remaining orations of Lyſias, we find 
Thradbulus involved i in a charge of peculation. Certainly the mode uſed 
by the Athenians, of extorting revenue with an armed force, gave the tax- 
gathering generals great opportunity for ſiniſter practices: but then it 
opened unbounded opportunity for calumnious imputation, difficult for the 
gleareſt prabity to refute ; becauſe, to prove honeſty, a negative muſt be 
proved. Xenophon appears to have had -no partiality for T 'hraſybulus ; 
in party indeed they were rather oppoſite ; but, in relating his death, he 
peaks hig panegyric: Such, he ſays, was the end of Thraſybulus, a 
man of, the higheſt eſtimation * 5 3 a conciſe, yet perhaps 2 completer cu- 
logy. than, in all his remaining ke we. find beſtowed upon any other 
political character, excepting Wu Lis partienlar fend and en Aer. 
filaus, 

To: the loſs of this great man was added that of — 80 of 1 8 fata: 


ne have, nothing Serben after his imprifanament by Teribazus ; but it ſeems. 


25 80 1 think the i import It the "Greek hats blue — — the ſame expreſſion "amplified in. 
may moſt fairly be given in our la uage,. tranſlation: Si per ſe virtus fine fortuna ponde- 
n= we Tex rip. dyabdg iet — which the randa fir, dubito an hunc (Thraſybulum) pri- 
Latin tranſlator has rendered perbaps as nearly mum omniüm ponam. Tlli fine dubio, neminem- 


' as the Latin language would admit; — maxima. prefero ; fide, conftantia, migattudins. animi, in 


virtute viri. Cornelius Nepos's eulogy of Thrz- patriam amore. 
moſt: 
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moſt probable that he eſcaped from confinement, reached the iland of fer. Paneg. 
p- 270. t. 1. 


Sect. VI. 


Cyprus, where he had large property, and died there * | 0 
As no others perhaps could have raiſed Athens, from 1 5 to that degree . 


of ſtrength and ſplendor, which ſhe had already recovered, fo none poſlefied 638. 
the means of Thraſybulus and Conon, whether by abilities and experience, 
or by intereſt and influence among Grecian ſtates and forein powers, ſtil 
to promote her progreſs to empire. The Lacedzmonians nevertheleſs were 


alarmed at what had been already done, and eſpecially at the recovery of kes. Hel. 
i ©: Wb 


the command of the Boſporus, and of the toll collected there. Dercyl- f. ;.. 
Jidas, who had remained in his government of Abydus, without a force ſ. 32 
ſufficient for effectual operation againſt Thraſybulus, was, perhaps, while 
the affairs of Greece required the preſence of Ageſilaus, the fitteſt man 
that Sparta could furniſh for the Aſiatic command. The intereſt of Anaxi- 
bius however prexailing with the ephors, he obtained the appointment. He «. ;;. 
ſailed with only three triremes and no troops; but mercenaries being now 
always to be readily had for Aſiatic ſervice, and the Spartan government 
having long been attentive to its revenue, he was furniſhed with OY 
for a thouſand men. 
To ſupply the loſt abilities of Thraſybulus and Con, Iphicrates now 
ſtood foremoſt among the Athenian officers. It is an important, tho, for 
the modern reader, an. over conciſe paſſage of Xenophon, in which he 
mentions that Iphicrates, while commanding in Peloponneſus, put to death 
ſome Corinthians, for their zeal for the connection with Argos; a violence 


* 
<4 2-36 4 
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2 The biographer Nepos ſays that, according 
to ſome reports, Conon was carried into the king's 
preſence, and was put to death, or died, in Upper 
Aſia; but that, according to the hiſtorian Dinon, 
in his opinion the beſt authority for Perſian af- 
fairs, he eſcaped from conänement. It is ſome- 


thing remarkable that none of the extant cotem- 


porary writers mention the death of ſo illuſtri- 
ous a man. Xenophon relates his impriſonment, 
and there leaves him. A licentious Latin tran- 
Nation ſeems to have led ſome to quote Iſocrates 
as aſſerting that he was pur to death by the Per- 
ſians —Koxwree i Javrcror Se £6 - 
near. (Paneg. p. 268. t. 1.) which apparently 
for the ſake of a rounder period than an exact 
verſion would readily have allowed, is ren- 


dered by Auger, Cononem 1 tnterficere 
au/7 ſunt, The meaning appears to me to be no 


more than that they ſeized him with the purpoſe 


of putting him to death; and as the completion ef 
the purpoſe is not expreſſed, it ſeems implied that 


it did not follow. © From Lykas we learn that the 
large property of Conon in Cyprus was diſpoſed - 


of, after his death, in conformity to a written will 
which he left (Lyſ. pro bon. Ariſtoph. p. 155, 
vel 638.) and it ſcems in ſome degree implied, in 
the ſame paſſage, that he died there. The omiſ- 
ſion of all mention of his death, after noticing his 
mmpriſonment, ſeems to mark that Xenophon 
knew nothing of his having been put to death by 
the Perſians, and it is not likely that he would 
have remained uninformed of ſuch a circumſlance. 
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of which the united republics took no farther notice than to diſmiſs hiin 
and his troops, with the pretence of having no farther need of them. 
The appointment of a new commander from Lacedæmon, with an in- 
creaſed force, to act in the Helleſpont, induced the Athenians to ſend Iphi- 
crates thither, with eight triremes and twelve hundred targeteers. Meer 
deſultory expeditions, for the collection of booty, for ſome time employed 
both generals. A propofal to revolt at length coming to Anaxibius from a, 
party in Antandrus, he led thither the greater part of his force, conſiſting; 
of Abydenes, mercenaries, and the Lacedemonian governors, with their: 
followers, who had taken refuge in Abydus with Dercyllidas. Iphicrates,. 
informed of this movement, craſſed the Helleſpont in the night, landed: 
on the Aſiatic ſhore, and directing his march toward Cremaſte, on the high- 
lands of Ida, where, fays Xenophon, were the goldmines of the Antandrians,. 
be took a ſtation commodious for intercepting the Lacedemonians on their 
return. His ſquadron haſtened back to Seſtus, and, at daybreak, accord- 
ing to orders given, moved up the Helleſpont toward the Propontis. It 
was ſeen, from the Afiatic ſhore, holding that courſe, and the feint com- 
pletely. deceived Anaxibius; who, in the perſuaſion that Iphicrates was 
gone on ſome expedition to the northward, marched in full ſecurity. He 
no ſooner ſaw the Athenian infantry, ſo well was the ambuſcade planned, 
than he ſaw his own defeat inevitable. With. the ready and firm conciſe- 
neſs of a Spartan, addreſſing his people, he ſaid, It will be proper for me 
to die here: baſten you to ſave yourſelves, before the enemy is upon you.” 
Taking then his ſhield from his ſhieldbearer, and, being joined by twelve 
of the expelled Lacedtemonian governors, they fought on the ſpot till all 
were killed. This teſtimony, to the remaining vigor of the inſtitutions of. 
Lyeurgus,' is the more remarkable, as Xenophon, in. doing juſtice to the 
bravery of Anaxibius, appears to have been very far from having had either 
perfonal regard for him, or eſteem for his character. The reſt of the 
army, flying, was purſued, with conſiderable flaughter, to the very walls 


of Ades - 


* v7? Dercyllidas appears to have been much the Xenophon- had 8 as we have ſeen, extremely. 
friend of Xenophon, who ſeems to have thought ill-treated. It is obſervable that he mentions the 
him ill uſed by the appointment of Anaxibius to impiety of Anaxibius, ſhown in his contempt of 
ſuperſede him. By Anaxibius himſelf, when augury, as among the caufes of his cataſtrophe... 
ke had before the command in the Helleſpont, | 3 | 25 IE 
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Freebooting war of the Aiginetans againſt Attica : Siege of ginn. Teleutias 
commander on the Grecian coaſt: Antalcidas commander in Aſia, and again 
ambaſſador from Lacedæmon to the ſatrap of J. ydia. Able conduct of Antal- 
cidas, in military command and in negotiation. Treaty concluded between 

 Lacedemon and Perſia, and Peace diftated to Greece by the Lacedemonian 
government, in the king of Perſia's name, commenly called the Peace of 
Fat OE 


WHILE Athens .was recovering empire beyond the ZEpgean, ſhe was 
ſuffering at home thoſe evils of predatory war, tg, which, in the ſcantineſs 
of their territories, the moſt powerful of the Gre ian republics were always 
liable. Hitherto commercial intercourſe between Athens and Ægina, tho Ken. Hel. 
gina was of the Lacedæmonian alliance, had not been interrupted; the 2 1 
Lacedæmonians themſelves, in the defire of finding opportunity to divide 
the formidable confederacy that oppoſed them, having been cautious of 
carrying hoſtility directly againſt Attica. But ſince a naval war was begun, 
in which the Athenians of courſe took the lead, ſuch caution was laid aſide , 
the Æginetans were incouraged to infeſt the Attic trade and pillage the 


coaſt, and Ægina became again the eyeſore of Peiræus. 

Diſtreſſed by this annoyance, the Athenians ſent Pamphilus, with ten g 
triremes and a body of heavy-armed, to beſiege Agina. Teleutias hap - 
pened to be in the neighbourhood, collecting tribute among the ilands. 

For, notwithſtanding their profeſſions of total diſintereſtedneſs during the 
Peloponneſian war, the Lacedæmonians had now avowedly, and indeed 
not without neceſſity, abandoned that ſyſtem, and followed the example 
of Athens in raiſing a public revenue. According to Diodorus, after the ,,, 1. 
Peloponneſian war, they collected a thouſand talents, perhaps near two P. 400. 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, yearly, which he ſeems to have con- 
ſidered as a great exaction. On the approach of the Lacedæmonian fleet 
= ANTI ſquadron retired, but the ſiege of gina by land was ſtill- 
7 R r 2 continucd, 
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continued. The feaſon of the annual change of ade occurring ſoon 
after, Hierax, the ſucceſſor of Telentias in the command: in- chief, led the 
greater part of the flect to Rhodes, leaving only twelve triremes under 
Gorgopas, who, with that ſmall force, ſo blockaded the Athenian troops, 
that they ſuffered and riſked more than the ZEginetans, whom they were. 
beſieging. An exertion of the Athenian government relieved tbem, by 
reconveying them to Attica; but, immediately as the Aginetans were 
thus ſet at liberty, depredation was renewed on the Attic ſhores, with in- 
ereaſed ſedulity and vigor. A ſquadron of thirtcen triremes was therefore 
appointed, under the command of Eunomus, to guard the coaft. By a 
ſurprize in. the night, ably conducted, Gorgopas took- tour, and ſo 
the reſt to ſeek ſhelter in the harbour of Peiræus. 

We cannot refuſe our admiration ta the activity and fpirit of enterprize 
of the Athenian government, which, amid theſe diſtreſſes at home, could 
direct its attention to the eaſtern end of the Mediterranean, and, while 
Attica was ſo preſſed, could reſolve to fend ſuccours to a diſtant ally, 
a meritorious ally indeed, Evagoras, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus. We 
find, among antient and modern writers (tho the cotemporary hiſtorian is 
not in the number) lofty eulogy on the mutual friendſhip, the magnani- 
mous friendſhip, of the Athenian people and Evagoras, uninterrupted in: 
various fortune, and in a length of years. Declamation, rather than rea- 
fon, ſeems to have been thought fitteſt to give credit to ſuch mutual fen- 
timents,. tho the connection certainly ſubſiſted, between a deſpot and a 
multitude **. But political connections have commonly their real ſource in 
mutual wants; and we are not wholly without information of thoſe which 
produced, and maintained, the friendſhip between the Athenian. democracy 
and the tyrant of Salamis. Athens had a population which the ſeanty 
produce of its own: barren and narrow territory. could not feed. Its neareſt 
reſource was Eubcea ; its greateſt the ſhores of the Euxine. But, in wars, 
0 frequent and almoſt continual among the Greeks, - the hazard for heavy | 


2. Valuable information no doubt may be ga- paring it with information remaining from other, 
the red from that oration of Iſocrates, intitled The eſpecially cotemporary, writers, by obſerving. its 
Eucomium of Bvagoras, which is ſaid' to have connection wich the courſe of events, and its con- 
been written for the funeral of the Salaminian ſiſtency, with known facts, and with the temper 
prince. It is however not by taking ingenious of mankind and of the age, that the truly valu- 
paneg) ric in the lump, hut by N it, dy com- able is to be diſcovered and aſcertained. _ 


trading 
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trading” ſhips; of threadivg the Boſporus and the Hellefpont, and then 


winding their way among the ilands of the Agcan, was ſo great, that 


ſupplies from tliat plentiful country would be precarious, and of courſe 
other reſburces deſirable. From Cyprus the navigation to Athens might 
be open; when that from the Euxine was precluded ; and a cotemporary 


orator informs us of one occaſion, when Athens, preſſed by dearth and 
apprehenſion of famine, looked principally to Cyprus for relief. Probably 
the ſervice to the Athenian people, which procured Evagoras the honor of 


being admitted to the freedom of the city, conſiſted: in ſupplying theln 
with corn, in the laſt years of the Peloponneſian war. Such a benefit 
would be likely to make impreſſion on the Many, to win their favor, - 
and ingage their attachment, even to a tyrant ; while their leaders, more 
particutarly connected with him, would know how to value the connection 
which inabled them to miniſter to the wants of the Many, their tools and 
maſters. On the other hand, for Salamis, Athens was a valuable market; 


and to Evagoras, preſſed by the controul of Perſia, at the diſoretion of its 


ſatraps, ſometimes threatening his ſafety, always cheeking his ambition, 
every alliance, founded on mutual intereſt, and eſpecially that of a. mari- 


time power like Athens, would be highly valuable. 


Induced by ſuch conſiderations, with perhaps others leſs zodlbsted by 


antient writers, the Athenian government reſolved -that a conſiderable 
force ſhould- paſs to Cyprus, under the able Chabrias. But they did not 


negle& the ſafety of Attica. The armament, deſtined for the Cyprian 
war, was directed firſt tothe repreſſion of the. annoyance ſuffercd from | 
 #gina. Chabrias landed on that iland, and, in an action which inſued, 


Gorgopas was killed, and ſuch ſlaughter was made of his troops and ſea- 
men, that, for ſome time, the Attic- coaſt and navigation, in the cotempo- 
rary hiſtorian's expreſſion, were unmoleſted as in peace. +1 


The Lacedæmonian revenue, notwithſtanding the tribute collected, Was 
.evidently ſcanty for the expence of a naval war; a deficiency to which, appa- 
-xently in a great degree, muſt be attributed the narrow and deſultory exertion - 


by land. Aſter the blow in Ægina, the ſutviving crews reſuſed to obey the 


orders of Eteonicus, who ſucceeded Gorgopas in the command, becauſe he 
had no pay for them. The reſource of the Lacedæmonian government was in 
)! 8 ee e nee 1 Whe- 
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the perſonal ebaracter of Teleutiss. Not raiſed to fame” by any atchieve- 
ment of extraordinary ſplendor, Teleutias had the merit of attaching, in a 

ſingular degree, the affection and-eſteem- of thoſe who ſerved under him. 
On his arrival to take the command from Eteonicus, joy pervaded the 


-armament. Aſſembling the ſoldiers and ſeamen, © I bring no pay with 
me, he ſaid, but, God willing, and you aſſiſting, I will endeavour that 
you ſhall not want. You know that, when I commanded before, my 


door was always open to any who deſired to ſpeak with me, and ſo it 


Ab hon; When you bave plenty, you ſhall find me well ſupplied ; 


but when you ſee me bearing cold and heat and watching, you muſt ex- 


e peCt in theſe alſo to have your ſhare, You have, I know, deſerved the 
reputation of brave men, It will be your buſineſs now to increaſe that 
reputation. We muſt labor together that we may injoy together; and 
what is more gratifying than to procure our ſubſiſtence, by our arms, 
without flattering any man, Greek or barbarian, for pay? Plenty at the 
r enemy's expence is at the ſame time wealth and glory. He was an- 
ſwered with a univerſal ſnout, Command and we will obey. 

Teleutias reſolved immediately to uſe this ready zcal. He 1 all 
aboard i in the evening, with one day's proviſion ; and croſſing the gulph, 
eto within a mile of the harbour of Peiræus, waited for daybreak. With 
his ſmall ſquadron, only twelve triremes, he then puſhed into, the port. 


A force more than ſufficient to overwhelm him was there, but not a ſhip in 


-a ſtate for action. The ſurprize was as complete as he had foreſeen or could 


wiſh. Such triremes as fell readily within his reach he rendered unſer 
Viceable; many laden merchant-ſhips he towed away; and ſome of his 
crews, leaping aſhore, ſurrounded ſome ſeafaring-and mercantile men, and 


forced them aboard, | priſoners. Alarm ſpred rapidly among the inhabi- 
tants : thoſe within doors ran out to inquire what the diſturbance was; 


thoſe: without, as where defence (not the buſineſs meerly of a garriſon) 


was the near intereſt of all, haſted in for their arms; while ſome ran to 


the city to communicate the intelligence; and ſhortly all Athens, borſe 


and foot, came down, in the e that the port was 8277805 in 9c 


enemy's. pofleſhon.. ; moet 


: -Meanwhile Telcutias, Grading away 1 NECN for Figins; 1. convoy 


of four triremes, with the reſt of his ſquadron coaſted Attica ſouthward; 


and 
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and numerous fiſhing- veſſels, with ſome. paſſage- boats, from the ilands, 
conoluding that a ſquadron from Peiræus muſt be Athenian, fell into his 
hands, without attempting flight. Procceding as far as Sunium, be thero 
captured ſeveral. trading ſhips, ſome laden with corn, ſome with other 
merchandize, and then he directed his courſe to gina. From the ſale 
of his prises, he gave his crews a month's pay in advance, and quickly his 
eomplements, which he had 21 deficient, were completed; and he had 
a ſquadron-as orderly and as zealous in the ſervice,. as: it had lately. been 
backward and mutinous. 


But when a naval force, without which their own: territory muſt always 
be inſecure, , could not be maintained and brought into action without the 
ſingular ability and popularity, and perhaps too the good fortune, of a 
Teleutias; when. even after great victories by land, tuey had ſcarcely ad- 
yanced:a flep againſt their enemies in Greece; and, in Aſia and the ilands; 


the extenſive command which devolved to them by the extinction of the 


empire of Athens, were nearly paſſed away; the Lacedæemonians were 


214 


Xen. Hel. 
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aware that their reſources were unequal to break a league of half Greece 


againſt them, aſſiſted with. money from Perſia : they found that a war to 


pull down the power. of Athens, which had become univerſally dreadful, 
and a war to maintain their own. power, which was little leſs invidious, 
were very differently - confidered by thoſe whoſe. ſupport was neceſſary to 


them ;. and that, after recalling their able and ſucceſsful commander from 


Aſia, not only their authority among the Grecian ſtates of their alli- 


ance, but even the ſafety of their own territory, was precarious. 


Under this preſſure, looking around for means of relief, there were cir- 
cumſtances which gave to ſuppoſe that negotiation with Perfia might be 
attempted with advantage, and the refolution was takem to make the trial. 


Teribazus, who had ſhown a diſpoſition ſo friendly to them, was now re- 
turned to the chief command; under the great king, in Aſia Minor, and 


the boſtile Pharnabazus, . honored with the gift of the king's daughter in 


marriage, was gone from his ſatrapy to. the capital. At the ſame time, in 
conſequence of ſucceſsful negotiation at Syracuſe and among the Italian 
ſtates, a powerful reinforcement to the fleet was expected, which 


might. inable Teen to treat with Perſia upon more equal terms, 
| than 
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than if excluded from the ſeas, and ſinking under her eneniies arms. Antal 
cidas, who had ſucceſsfully conducted the former negotiation with Teri- 


bazns, was the perſon who food forward for the managernent of the buſi- 


. neſs, or whom the adminiſtration, and, apparently, the public voice called 


for. Beſide his intereſt in Lacedemon; which appears to have been pow- 
erful, not only the favor he had acquired with Teribazus, but his cotinec- 
tion of hoſpitality with Ariobarzanes, who governed the Helleſpontine ſatrapy 
in the abſence of Pharnabazus, ſtrongly recommended him; and he was 
appointed, at the ſame time, commander-in- -olief 4 in n and ambaſſador 
to the Porſian government. 

Arriving at Epheſus in autumn, Antalcidas ſent the FIR conſiſting of 
twenty-five-triremes, under his vice-admiral Nicolochus, to oppoſe Iphi- 
crates in the Helleſpont, and went himſelf immediately to wait upon Teri- 
bazus. He found the ſatrap not only diſpoſed to Lacediemon and to him- 
ſelf, in the fame friendly manger as before, but furniſhed with Authority 
from his court to ingage in offenſive alliance, for the purpoſe of compellin g 
the confederated republics to accede to terms of peace, which had been 
ſettled in the Perſian cabinet“. The yarious ſubjets of negotiation being 
ſettled, Ant eie returned to Epheſus, and Teribazus accompanied him 2 
Keatlerecd n 1 force of he Athenians f in | the neighbourhood of the Hel- 
leſpont, to the number of thirty-two. triremes, blockaded N icolochus in 


the harbour of Abydus ; and it was to be feared that the ſquadron, daily 
expected from Syracuſe and Italy to aflit the Lacedæmonians, would 


be intercepted. Upon this Antalcidas, haſtened by land to Abydus. By 
a firatagem. he took eight triremes, coming from the Thracian coaſt to 
reinforce Iphicrates. He was ſoon after, joined by twenty from Sicily and 
Tl: enen then the vaval 17789 of all the Ionian towns, over which 


2 PAR e's Borie, 3 i 5 ben, | 46. 0 N W A, 2 400 Tag Cb. 
Aba ra} 0 FH xb d T1 zen 5 aur The- miſtorian Has omitted to mention whither 
have. Upon a compariſon of this paſſage with Wan went to wait upon Teribazus. The 
that where Teribazus was laſt before, menliqned, atin tranſlator ſeems to have underſtood it to be 
the meaning of the hiſtorian appears I think ' in Upper :Afia'; but I rather think the word 
clearly that given in the text: but the incomplete Alien means no more than that Teribazus came 


connection and deficient explanation in many Stun to le cdalt with Antatcidas, probably n 
parts of the Grecian annals, ſhow that the work Sardis. - 
never had the author's finiſhing hand. 


the 
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the inſluence of Teribazus extended, and, through the friend{lip. of Axio- 
Harzages, receiving ſome. even from the /Eolian, which. would. rather haye 
gone to reinforce. the enemy, had Pharnabazus been in the command of 


the ſatrapy, he was at the hqad ef fleet. of above eighty triremes, . The 


Athenians were utterly unable to contend, with this force; the Lacedzmo- 
nians commanded the ſcas; and the Athenian authority, irades,: and Me 
nue, in the Helleſpontine countries, ceaſed, _ 

Antalcidas, with the means thus for eonqueſt, ot ee ee e in 
his purpoſe of making peace; and the temper of the principal belligerent 
republics, which had felt ſeycrely the preſſure of war, was at this time 
favorable to his Purpoſc. The Athenians, ſecing the command of the op 
decidedly gone from them, and the king, from theirs, become the enemy 8 
ally, fearing a, ſecond ſiege of Athens itſelf, and in the mean time u upable 
to protect their territory againſt the ravage exen of, Aiginetan privatcers, 
were earneſt for peaegs. Exen the e dig, tired of gontinual 

calls to garriſon duty, guarding tome, tops againſt the, danger of ſorein 
aſſault, employed zn others in the more irkſome ſeryice of- obviating 
ſodition and; proxentipg zevolt.,a,whole, mors in Lechæum and another 


in Orchomenus, while Corinth was a conſtant and moſt harraſſing object 


of ene, worg lit ee ers ade of conqueſt, WHY. the 
Hoa per given of of the,comſederacy G rope: 
mien, of gh el, my without a fleet to revenge, or tranſmarine poſſeſſions 
whence to ſupply themſelves, had mare than others occaſion, for peace. 
The. Boeotians only remained, leſs falicitous: to. put an end to a war, from 
Wee Jatterly they had, a Ke but which BY could not ſupport 
Alo 20 oO] 531802 fad! 31340 TWHOG UT £33 mad 7 4950 
+. The propoſal however for peace, was not made in a manner the moſt, cre- 
ditahle to Lagedzemon, or likely ta be very gratifying to the Greek. vation, 
It game from Teribagus, in the rm of 2 requiſition, for congreſs of mini- 


Bier Fam all, the, þclhgerent, republics, xiſpoſeg to coeds. to terms of peace 
which the king would offer. Nevertheleſs all ſent their miniſters. The con- 


72 82 9373; Ai 107 Fs, ; 9a71 CY 51147 a4 = in. 
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greſs Being opened, Teribazus produced a reſeript from the king, ſhowed the 
royal fi ignet, and then red thus: Artaxerxes the king holds it juſt, That 
Fa all cities on the continent of Aſia belong to his dominion, together 
„with the ilands of Clkizomene/and Cyprus and that all other Grecian 
' cities, little and great, be independent, except that the ilands of Lem- 
nus, Imbrus and Scirus remain, as of old, under the dominion of Athens. 
© If any refuſe theſe terms, againſt ſuch I will join in. war with thoſe who 
* accept. them, and grve' ON aſſiſtance, by land and I ſea, with ſhips and. 
Wet money + dau TO 'f (119) Of 1B CITE mz ot no Fomin * | 
However ſtrange this dictatorial adtlrefs, From?! a {Perfiari-governos to the 
Greek nation, may appear to thoſe who have drawn their ideas of tlie Gre. 
eian ſpirit of independency from dechaimers under the Roman empire, 
yet, from cotempdrary * writers, it does not ſeem that the minds of the Greek 
nation, except” as perſonal or party intereſt fuffered; were greatly ſhocked: 
by it. "Evident! however the Gritks bad no reaſon · tõ feur, and did not fèar, 
333 Perſian m military power. Perfia was incomparably weaker than in the 
veigu of Retkes, and Grete united would have been ftrotiger: Perhaps in- 
deed Ache never exifted, at any period, a natiom fo ſuperior in military force- 
to the reſt of tlie world; 'as that aſſemblage of little military commonwealths 
at this time le ebuld 6 1 Hive beer firmly united. But, tho > of 


Nothing | but the fear of a i and radcel of the greateſt ns: cold . 
roduced the ſubmiſſive attachment of the ſmaller'republics to Atliens or 
Taba * bile even "thoſe coimitianding cities found perpetual uneaſi 
nels, from all authörtt) which they Could neither quietly bold nor wil 

ſurrender. When the military power of Perſia then ceaſed to be feare 

when* on the contrary, the Grecian' Imlitary were fought- by: the wh ian. 
ftraps, and employment! in the Perffurt ſervice: became famiſtär to Greciän 
trodps 4 Wllen friendly intercourſe and the pledge of hoſpitality became 
common between Greeks öl falk andthe Perfian great; but "eſpecially aftdr 


-t00 9d 7 grit aint nid 3caot He Apen aofo blur gar oft. doin 


3a Poffibly the change fr:m the third to the a ſtrait, that it was _ generally confidered as a city 
urſt perſon, here copied: from the Greek, may of the Ionic main: it has been ſpecified! here pr 
Save*been: preſerved from the Perſian. ' '4 "£77 parenily ro-0byiate cavilling. 1 2 

Clazomenz was ſeparated by fo very narrow 
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the high favor with which Cyrus had diſtinguiſhed the Greeks, and when 
the event of his expedition had ſo clearly ſhown that the Perſian king 
was to be feared only on account -of his wealth, which inabled Greeks 
to ſubdue Greeks, but no longer iuabled Perſia, without Grecian aſſiſt- 
ance, to be formidable to Greece, the Perſian king might be conſidered as 
no unnatural mediator in the deſtructive quarrels of the Greeks among 
themſelves. Accuſtomed to the authority of men nearer their own 
level, officers of the Lacedæmonian or Athenian governments, they little 
felt the indi Euity of thy to the, Wake of the ard potentate of 
Aſia. 

Thus RSA 9 8 all the belligerent. Kron ics, upon Fe ag applied 
to by their reſpective miniſters at the congreſs, immediately acceded 
to the terms propoſed, Even the Thebans did nat, as far as appears, pro- 
feſs, to make any difficulty. Their great object w as, not the freedom of 
Greece, but the eſtabliſhment of their own power over all the Boœotian 
towns. They required, therefore, that the oath of the Theban miniſters 


ſhould be taken as the complete repreſentatives, of Bozotia. A remarkable 


controverſy inſued. Ageſilaus, ſays the hiſtorian his friend, declared he 
would not accept their oath, unleſs made in exact conformity to the king's 
reſeript, which reguired the independency of every, Grecian city, little 
and great. The Thehan miniſters ſaid that no ſuch requiſition had been 
* received at Thebes.” | © Go then,“ ſaid Ageſilaus, * and aſk. But at the 
4 ſame time tell your employers that, unleſs they comply, Thebes will be 
L exeluded from the benefit of the peace. The miniſters went accord- 
ingly but Ageſilaus, in his avimoſity againſt the Thehans, would imme- 
diately employ coërcjve meaſures, and his influence decided the ephors. 

Orders were iſſuod for. the army to afſemble, Lacedzmopians and allics, 
at Tegea; and the king himſelf, after A propitious border-paſſing ſacri- 
fice, haſtened thither. Before, however. he was ready to march, che 
Theban miniſters returned, with a declaration of the acquieſcence | of 
their. commonwealth ; and ee Thebes. was admitted to the ge- 


neral terms of 1 and. thy n e ns were "object 12 We 


deney. [927 | a 
The Coins and Agi, ie thing bench pen to 0 the peace 1 


= 9 


33 This is not directly ſaid, but tens clearly encugh implied i in the ail expreſſion 01 ee ee 
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were ill for preſerving the union of the two republies 5 but this 


could not be done, ſo powerful ſtill was the adverſe party in Corinth; 


without keeping a body of Argian troops there. Ageſilaus threatened: 
unmedliate hoſtllity, againſt both Corinth and Argos, if theſe were not 
withdrawn. A reluctant 6beticndce” was paic to his requiſition thus in- 
forced: the Argian troops marched ; and then all thoſe Corinthians, who, 
fince the Argian connection, had been living in baniſhment, returned to- 
their country, while thoſe who had been moſt active in promoting that con- 
nection, together with the more notorious of thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in the maſſacre which preceded it, aware that Corinth was no longer | 
2 place of fafety' for them, emigrated; and Cotinth and Argos became, as 
former] Je diſtinct republics. Thus Peace was eſtabliſhed wüghbut Grebe ;. 5 


armies were diſmiſſed, fleets laid: up, and, as far as the political ſtate of. 


the 'couptty, with ſo many exiles from ſo many governments, would allow, 
friendly and commercial intercourſe became open, amon Ng all. the. republics. 


of the nation. 
Ageſilaus, it is evident, approved the treaty of Antes and it: 


mould ſeem that Xenophon faw nothing diſgraceful in his concurrence 
in the meaſure *, | Certainly it would be difficult for thoſe who have 
declaimed moſt rehemently againſt it, to Thow how peace could have 
deen given to Greece in any other manner. a T he abandoning of the 
Aſian. Greeks to ſubjection under Perſia, is indeed. a ſpecious ground of 
reproach. It was vnqueſtionabl y a ſurrender of the Proudeſt and. faiteſt. 
claim. of glory that Lacedzmon perhaps ever acquired „. But this 855 
not juſtly imputed, as a peculiar crime or dithonor to' Antaleidas. 

fimilar, or rather a more diſgraceful. derèliction of the cauſt of the i 
Greeks, | occurred on the concluſion of the Pefoponnelian.\ war. They were | 
found by t the Lacedzmonians under the protection. ( half Greece would 


fy? 


"24 171 is — — EIB is CONES not a ſyllable © 3 it / hp Plutarch hadhfelf £ "for, 3 


about rhe treit, or its conſequenoes, occurs in the even to his acrount, Agefilans juſtified the treaty 
panegyric of Ageſfilaus. Plutarch is very futile et and ſupported 4 it * deed., F. 1112 
E - 


upon the fubject. Artax. t. 3. p. 1868. 130 his Hife Steph. | JT 1921 
of Apefilaus (t. 2. p. 1171.) he ſays that Antal- 35. This is the only od 85 8 15 


cidas was the political enemy of Agefilaus ; but, ſpecified, for his vehement inyective againſt the 
the contrary appears ſufficiently evident from peace of Antaleidas, in hie Panathenaic, p- 496+ 
We ae mes Were IE ont we v. 2. 5 A | 
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have termed it, but at worſt ünder the dominfon) of a Grecian people: 
they. were Jeft by them to the mercy of barbarians, in ſubjection to the 


Perſian empire. But, on- the preſent occaſion, the Lacedemonians had 
to alledge, that not they, but their enemies, had betrayed the common 
cauſe of the nation, by preducing the neceſſity. for recalling Ageſilaus 


from his glorious exertions,. which had reſtored the Afian Greeks to inde- 


pendency ®*,. 


A deep policy has, by ſome writers, without any apparent foundation, 


been attributed to the Perfian court in this tranſaction. Conſidering the 


intereſt of Lacedæmon as diſtint from the common intereſt of Greece, 


Antalcidas certainly ſerved his country very ably. Simple and conciſe 


as the terms of the peace are, not only they appear directly. calculated to- 
promote the intereſt} of: Lacedæmon, but (except as far as dominion in 


Aſia may have been an: object of ambition) they anſwered: the principal 


purpoſes: of: Lacedzemon- completely... To break the growing. power of 


Thebes by. emaneipating the Bœotiam towns, and to divide Corinth from 
Argos, had been the great. objects of the war, and were the immediate 


effects of the peace; for the more ready. and quiet production of which 
Athens was bribed with. the permiſſion, contrary to the. general ſpirit 


of the treaty, to- retain the dominion of its three ilands. Aecordingly 
it is obſerved by Xenophon, that the. Lacedæmonians eſtabliſhed their 
credit: and influence in, Greece much more completely, and put their 


commonwealth altogether in a much more. ſplendid ſituation, by the peace 
which had its- name. from Antalcidas, than by that which had coneluded 
the Peloponneſian war; and it 1s-remarkable. that he attributes the advan- 


tage, on the firſt- mentioned occaſion, to their having preſided in the buſi- 


neſs (modern language will- ſcarcely render his expreſſion more exactly) - 


under a commiſſion from tho Perfian- king *”, So much, however, if we 


£ + B87 6 4, 85 1 
4 £8 ws 5 
= * . * ” 1 


8 . 


26-One cannct+but ſmile at the grave aſſertion would have been ſure to ſuffer under Theban or 


of Diodorus, that the abandoning.of- the Afian Athenian; 


Greeks was what hurt the Athenians and The- | 
bans on this occaſion. . Died. I. 14. e. 111, The 


Afian, like the European, Greeks. were divided 
detween the ariſtocratical party and the demoerati- 
cal. Perhaps both would do as well under Perſian 


28 Lacedzmonian ſupremacy, The ariſtocratical - 
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Plut. Agefil, may truſt Plutarch for the anecdote, was Ageſilaus perſuaded that the in- 
* . tereſt of Lacedæmon was well conſidered in the treaty, that, when ſome- 
body, reviling the peace of Antalcidas, ſaid that Lacedæmon was gone 
over to the Perſian intereſt: Rather, he anſwered, Perſia to the Lace- 
dæmonian Ki 'and ſo, in truth, it ſeems to have been. 
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CHAPTER N 


Affair 89 FREY 1 th PEACE of ANTALCIDAS till the 
| Depreſſion: of the LacepzMontan Pow R, and the Elevation 


_ of TyzBrs to Supremacy among the GRECIAN ReevBLics, by 


the Battle of LEUC TRA. 


Nea N r d en 
© Depot 2 of Taudenen Puniſbmem of Mantineia : ;  Reftoration of 
5 Pbliaſi an exiles,,. 


1 
ö > 


E. real diſgrace of the peace of Antalcidas, and apparently too the 


clamor againſt i it, aroſe principally from the inſuing conduct of the 
Lacedzmonians. | Trouble and misfortune had not yet taught them mode- 
ration. "No, thought was | entertained of attaching. the Greek nation by a 
juſt an "ani generous conduct; by any fair communication of rights and 
privileges ; by any eſtabliſhment, pervading all the republics, that might 
inſure kj pſtice to, the ſubje: s of each againſt their reſpetive adminiſtra- 


ol 


tions, or to the Tybordinats againſt the imperial ſtate. | Nenophon men- 
ede it as a maxim of Ageßlaus, that Lacedzmon always would be 
p werful enough, if, the Grecks were prudent ; that is, if they duly re- 
garded their own Intereſt". Perhaps the maxim might be inyerted : 

Greece might have been powerful had Lacedæmon Been prudent. But 
the very firſt” meaftire of its government; remarkable enough to claim 
the notice of hiffory, Was even impudently arbitrary. Having inforced the 
acceptance of Peace, among all the republics of the nation, according to 
their own conſtruction of the king of Perfia's reſcript, they proceeded to 


take into conſideration the ſtate of their ee Some of thoſe called 
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their alles had been: -hek to their ingagements by. fear only: it was well 


known that their withes. were rather for the ſucceſs of the enemy. Theſe, 


aſter deliberation on the ſubject, it was reſolved te WL and, by ſtrong 
meaſures of coercion, to prevent futurt defeQign. 17 * 
They began then with-ſhowing, in the 8 of Mantineia, that it 
might ſometimes be ſafer to be the enemy than the ally of Lacedæmon Tf 
was imputed to the Mantineians, that, during the- War, they had. ſent- ſup- 
plies of corn to the Argians; that, on pretence of i a truce, they] had ſome- 
times omitted to ſend their proportion of troops to the army; ; that their 
troops, when-with the army, ſerved ill: that, In mort, it was well Known 
the Mantineians always repined at the ſucceſs, and rejoiced in the misfor- 
tunes of the Lacedæmonian arms. On all theſe accounts it was required 
that the Mantineians ſhould themſelves deſtroy the fortifications of their 
city ; and declaration was formally made to them, that nothing leſs would 
be accepted, in proof that the various ads of treaſon, 3 in the war, were 
not acts of the-commonwealth ; with admonition added, that, in the cur- 
rent year, the Thirty-years truce, between Mantineia and Lacedæmon, would | 
* The value op this ien we can only gather from hat) we 
natural Tice: by which we 2 55 that 1 9 condition of the 5 ond;, 
thofe to whom we are bound by 50 * compact, 5 11 they 55 * 
weaker party, was indeed terrible. N 
The Mantineians refuſing obedienc + to the + po injuntion, + war 1 was 
Immediately. denounced againſt. 5 70 But Ageſilaus, tho unable apps- 
rently to prevent the meaſure, was T little ſatisfied with it, that, on Pre- 
tence of his, perſonal obligation to the  Mantineians, for ſervices done to 
the king r his father, Archidamus, in the e Meſſenjan rebellion, | be requeſted 
of the 3 afſembly * to excuſe. him from the command. Thoſe ſer⸗ 


vices to the king apparently n mut have been equally. ſervices, to the com- 


-monwealth ; but, while. the excuſe. vas, admitted, the. reſolution. end 


Mantincia was proſecuted... Ageſipolis alſo, was not, without cauſe of 
ſorbearance toward Mantineia, for, ſexvices to bis. father, . Panſanias; 


arho was full living there, and indebted: particularly. to the (chiefs, of. the 
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democratical party, which now governed the city, for his beſt comforts in 
baniſhmeiit. '' It'was probably ſome confidence in their intereſt with 
the reigning kings of Lacedæmon, that imboldened the Mantincians to 
reſiſt 'the'mandates'of thoſe, whom Thebes. and Argos had not dhred to re- 
ſiſt. Ageſſpolis, however, obeyed the decrec which en him to take 
the command of the expedition againſt them. if 

The uſual ravage of Grecian armies was pred over tbe e anten ter- 
ritory, without producing the obedienoc required. Ageſſpolis therefore pro- 
cecded to incompaſs the town with a contravallation. The werk was 
already far advanced, when he was informed, that the town was ſo pro- 
vided, through the uncommon. abundance of the preceding harveſt, that 
there could be no hope of quickly reducing it by famine. Fearing there- 
fore the various inconveniencies, both to Lacedæmon and the allies, of a 


protracted Mipekadey he recurred to a mode of ern for which the pecu- 


© © &E £3 


: the Ophis, awed through it. Stopping the tent below, he flooded the 
- town, and the foundations, not of the houſes only, but of the fortifications 
alſo, formed of unburnt bricks, were ſhortly. ſapped. Every effort of 


the Mantineians was inefficacious to check the threatened ruin. They : 


propoſed to capitulate, but the offer to demoliſh, their already totterin g forti- 


fications, was not now accepted. 
abandoned, and that the people ſhould ſeparate to their ſeveral boroughs, 


whence their forefathers. had aflembled, to make Mantincia the common 


lot, ſo dreadful among the Greeks, of Fel at diſcretion 1 inforced the 
acceptance of this ſevere condition. 
The chiefs of the democratical party, 1 eſpecially thoſe whats ge difpo- 


ſition. to the Argian connection was inoſt notorious, dreading the fangui- 
nary animoſity of their fellowcitizens of the oppoſite party, ſtill more than 
the vengeance of the Lacedæmonians, were apprehenſive that the ſanctity 
ot :the, capitulation „inforeed only/by ſacrifice and oath, would be but a 
weak protection for them, and the hiſtorian has evidently thought that their 
fear was not unſounded. The influence, however, of the baniſhed king, 
nee was ſo Kaen with his ane, that. the deſired tho wretched re- 


e III. + t 


It was required that the city. ſhould be 


capital of their little territory. The expected horrors of a. ſtorm, or of the of this Hin. 
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we: Lacedeemonian troops linedthe- Greet: leading to the gate, while ſiwty 
of the moſt obnoxious paſſed out :: and tho,? ſays the hiſtorian, they had 
+. fpears: in their hands and enmity enough: in their hearts, yet they were 
<« reſtrained: from offering injury, much more enſily than the beſt of the 
Mantineians :“ meaning the nobility, o aligarchal. leaders: a great in- 
*ſtance of ſubordination,” be continues, and vchich ought: not to paſs un- 


s noticed.“ When Xenaphan, could ſpęak ſo, it is evident that the Greeks. 


were as incapable: of. coaleſeing in a Juſt and n * Werne. | 


ment, as the French at this dag et 


Not the fortifications only, but the houſes! of Mantineia were int: bs 
moliſtied:: The removal: was at firſt very grievous to the people,  as-moſt: 
were under the neceſſity of building new: habitations.. Thoſe, how 
over, who had any landed property, ſoon became ſatisfied: with the change: 
finding, as: Xenophen obſerves, convenience in, living near their eftates,, 


| and being delivered; by the eſtabliſhment of ariſtocracy, from the vexation 
of demagogues. The Mantineian commonwealth became thus, under the 
name of alliance, completely a province to Eagedeemon.. The men of 


the FEacedmenian eats; while the lower p 


property, depending upon Lacedæmonian protection, both for their autho- 
rity and for tie beſt ſecurity. to their Poſſefſions, were of courſe attached to 

ople, the power. of 'intriguing- 
orators to direct their paſſions' in one overbearing current, being checked: 
by their ſeparation, and their minds heing i in conſequence lefs occupied by: 


polities, obeyed more readily. and cheerfully the. requiſitions of the Laee- 
dæmonian offfcers, whenever their military ſervice was required. he 


lie affhirs of Mantineia being iſo" ſettled; thoſe of Phlius were ten 
into oonſideration. A petition had been: preſented, from the exiles of that- 


mttle republic,” who: feem: to have had à fair claim to attention and- 


protection from tie Lacedæmonian government. A repreſentation was ac-- 
cordingly ſent to: Phlius, ſtating, that the exiles: were not. only friends of. 
| Laeedemon, but guiltleſs toward their own: commenwealth'; and it was 


therefore hoped that cotreive-meaſires' would not ba neceſſary, to-procure- 
their reſtoration. Thoſe who ruled Phlius were ſtrongly:diſpoſed to reſiſt; 
but the numerous friends of the exiles, togetherwith ſome men .(ſach, ſays” 
Xenoption, as are found in - moſt cities) ready for- any- change, - deterred / 


| them: It was-therefore. decreed, ©. TRE the erde fou be E 


7 15 j s that 
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that their property ſhould be reſtored to them; that thoſe who had B. C. 38 3 
bought any part of it, from the public, ſhould be reimburſed by the pub- O1. 98.3 
lic; that any diſpute, e r OR 1 ſhould be decided 

„ e eee eit ö | 


1er f 4=;F333S 
- 
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Dycommon tranguility, in Greece. Nerv political phenomenon 5 * 
venience of the Grecian political Men: Growing power of Olynthus : War 
refolved ageing Ol;uthus by the gr? of the Lacedemonian fene S. 


AFTER the e of the N and the compoſe; of the 
affairs of Phhus, there followed an uncommon ſuſpenſion of erimes and 
misfortunes in Greece; inſomuch that, during more than two years, 
nothing occurred for the hiſtorian's notice. This quiet was at length in- 
terrupted by the arrival of miniſters at Lacedæmon from the Gregian 01.99. 2, 
towns of Acanthus and Apollonia in Thrace ; whoſe buſinefs the ephors Xen, liel 
deemed ſo important, as to require that it ſhould be laid before the aſſem- Tha 
bled Lacedæmonian people, and the congreſs of the confederacy. 

The circumſtances were indeed new in Grecian politics. Olynthus, the 
largeſt of the Grecian cities in Thrace, had aſſociated fome ſinall towns of 
the neighbourhood, admitting the people to all the rights of Olynthian 
citizens. The advantage of this wiſe and liberal policy being ſoon expe- 
rienced by all parties, ſome of the larger towns were led to the ſame aſſo- 
ciation. Advanced thus in ſtrength and credit, the Olynthians endeavoured 
to draw the Macedonian cities from allegiance to their king Amyntas. In 
the weakneſs and inſtability of the Macedonian government, worn by a 


long ſeries of civil broils, and now preſſed in war by the III yrians, they Ken. ibid. 


quickly gained ſome in their ee example induced others, 799-14: 


. This is Podwell's date. But he ſeems tö hiv ctowded 1 23 tranſactions into the latter part 


of this year B. C. 382. Apparently the 77 from Thrace muſt have taken 122525 very early in 382, 
if not rather before the cloſe of 53. 181 1 8580 
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more diſtant; to acdetle; and; wien the Acanthians- fot out on their 


miſſion, Pella, the: large town of Macedonia, had joined the growitg. cm- 


' monwealth; and Xmyntas was: nearly; expelled from-his kingdom... 1. 


In the whole courſe. of Grecian. hiſtory, umleſs exception ſnaquldi be 
made for the apparent good principle of ſome governments of the heroie ages, 
nothing in. polities had. occurred ſa worthy. of imitation throughout Greece. 
What preciſely. was the form of: the Olynthian government, we have no. 
information. From circumſtances only. we gather that it was a mixed- 
republic ; conſtituted on a more-liberal plan, and batter balanced than any. 
other noticed in Grecian hiſtory, Throughout the Grecian ſtates, an ex- 
ceſſive jealduſy, prevailing for centuries, had produced a ſtrange allenation 


of Greeks from Greeks. In Homer's age, intermarria ige was common, 


from one end of the country to the other. But the narrow diſtruſtful ſpirit, 
equally of oligarchy and democracy, which had ſuperſeded. the tempered. 


monarchies of elder times, had by degrees inſulated” almoſt every tow nſhip ; 55 
inſomuch that cach Was a diſtinct little nation, ſeparated” from all others 
by legal interdictions, not common among great nations, even of different 
race and different language. Intermarriage was forbidden, and none were 
allowed to poſſeſs lands within the territory of another ſtate. Thus, ex- 


cepting ſome communion in religious rites, the ſame formalities of hoſpi- 
tality, whick might bind a Greek with a barbarian, almoſt” 8 80 could 


connect him with Greets of the next town. or village: £2 
But ſuch is the force of habit, that, among the Greeks, ke was ang 


prejudice i in favor of this ſullen, unſocial, illiberal, unprofitable indepen- 


dency, originating from the low paſſions « of jealouſy and fear, yet, rendered i in 
ſome degree perhaps neceſſary, by the moral impoſſibility of uniting, in an 
unmixed conſtitution, ſtrength of government. With ſecurity for freedom. 
The liberal and beneficial policy of the Otynthians, aſſociating townſhips 
into one. conſiderable republic, and. allowing intermarriage and intermixed 
poſſeſſions, was mentioned by the Acanthians, and confidered by the Lace; 
dæmonians, as a portentous innovation. Unſortunately the Lacedæmo- 
nians, by thoſe very inſtitutions which had made them great, were denied 


the adyantage of the liberal baer of Wee er muſt give up 


75 nage YE 1 1 h Xen, Hel. J. 5. e. 2. f. 12 


what 


— 
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of that peace was the independency of every. Grecian ſtate ; yet the ſepa- 
rate treaty. of alliance between Lacedæmon and every city of its confede- 
racy overthrew. that independency ;. for the antient compact that the allies 
ſhould follow in arms wherever the Lacedæmonians ſhould lead, was re- 


ſubjection, by ſupport given to. a fayored party, ſource of- immoderate 
tyranny and innumerable crimes, was followed with regard to all,, Of the 
larger commonwealths, Thebes, Argos, and Athens, which were nat 


, nection truly friendly could. exiſt, ſo none was thought of. 


courſe, conſidered the reſtored and increaſed preponderancy of Laccdæmon 
with diſſatisfaction and apprehenſion, from which, equally of courſe, it 
would be their endeavour to relieve themſelyes. Accordingly, the new 
power of the Olynthian commonwealth attracting, their attention, as its 
government was in ſome degree congenial with theirs, the ſpeculation” of 


Athenians and Bœotians had ſent miniſters to Olynthus.; and, before 
the Acanthian miniſters left Thrace, a decree of the Olyathian | people 
was already paſſed tor ſending miniſters to Thebes and Atliens. 


kept within the bounds of a wiſe and juſt moderation. While they were 
ſtill proſecuting their views in Macedonia, they invited the Apolloniats 


inclination of the body of the Apolloniat and Acanthian people to their 

cauſe, and the hoſtile diſpoſition of the oligarchal, which was the ruling: 

party there, may have given occaſion. to the meaſure; which thus may 
X 

of haves... 


what. had. moſt contributed to make their ſtate the moſt powerful in Grecoe, 
and their name one of the moſi glorious in the world, or remain for ever 
diſtinct from all other people. This, if anything, muſt, be their excuſe 
for the apparent exòluſion of every idea of a liberal and extended policy, 
in their conduct after the peace of Antalcidas. , The profeſled baſis. 


quired of. all. The. narrow policy of holding the body of the people in 


caſily to be ſo held in ſubjection, ſuſpicion and jealouſy were endleſs and 
little diſguiſed; and as, with them, in- the actual ſtate of things, no con- 


their politicians was directed to draw it to their party: With this view the 


Proſperity commonly excites arrogance, and the conduct of the Olyn. | 
thians, in general ably directed, may nevertheleſs not always have been 


and Acanthians to join their confederacy; but they inforced the invitation 
with the threat of war, in caſe of refuſal. Yet it. is poſſible that the known 


Under theſe circumſtances, the people of thoſe larger commonyralths, * 


J. 5 C. 2 


Lin. 


. 


* 
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have been neither unjuſt, unwiſe, or unneceſſary, tho it was unfortunate. 
At drove the men in power, in Acanthus and Apollonia, to make that 
application to. Lacedamon, which has been mentioned; foreſceing that, 
unleſs they could obtain ſupport, ſuch as Lacedæmon alone, among the 
Grecian ſtates likely to befriend them, could give, it would be impoſ- 
ſible for them te hold their power. Their miniſters were therefore in- 
ſtructed to ſhow, that Lacedæmon was nearly intereſted in the pre- 
ſervation of the independency of their cities. * It is a great point 
with you,“ they ſaid to the congreſs of the Lacedæmonian confedę- 
racy, that the Bœotians ſhould not coaleſce into one ſtate. It can- 
not therefore be indifferent to you, that a much more pow erful fate 
than Beeotia is forming. Befide a large force of heavy-armed 5, and 
2 targetcers yet more numerous, the cavalry of the Olynthians, ſhould 
© we join them, would be more than a thouſand. They are maſters 


of Potidæa, which commands Pallene, ſo that the whole force of that 


rich and populous peninſula muſt ſhortly fall under their power. The 
. independent Thracians ef their neighbourhood already court them, and, 
if completely brought under their authority, will add not a little to their 
< ſtrength, They have then but to ſtretch their hands, and the goldmines 
of mount Pangæus will be theirs. The fruitfulneſs of their territory 
© nounſhes a great and increaſing population; timber abounds in it; their 
© ports are numerous, and their flouriſhing commerce already furniſhes a 
© conſiderable revenue; ſo that nothing is wanting for the creation of a 
powerful marine. Tt is with this ſtate then that the Athenians and The- 
© bans are going to form alliance. Nevertheleſs its ſtrength, great as it 
already is, may yet eaſily be broken; becauſe ſome of the towns, un 
6 willing aſſociates, will readily revolt when they ſee ſupport ready. But 

$ According to our copies, rhe text of Xeno- we find (. 17.) that two thouſand Lacedzmonians, 
phon ſtates the Olynthian heavy- armed ar eight with the added people of Potidæa, could wage 
hundred only; and editors and commentators, as war againſt them, according to the hiſtorian's ex- 
far as I have ſeen, mention no ſuſpicion of error pretſion, only as an inferior force againſt a ſupe- 
in tranſcription. It will however: be evident to rior ; and afterward (Cf. 27 & ſeq.) that the Olyn- 


any who will conſider the circumſtances, that thians could oppoſe in the field ten thouſand Pelo- 
eight hundred cannot have been the number in- ponneſiaus, with perhaps a larger number of their 


tended by the author, The manner in which allies, It appears therefore ſcarcely to be doubted 


the Olynthians, compared with other Grecian 3. 


he ſpeaks in general terms of the power of but that for &«7a@xzociur ſhould be red $xT@xox+ 


. 


people, particularly the Bœotians, (Hel. I. 5. 


& 2. ſ. 12 ) might alone prove fo much. Bur 


c when 
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ven infermarriages and intermixt poſſeſſions, allowed by. decrees already. 
--paſled, ſhall have confirmed. the connection between the various parts, 
„and all have not only learned to eonfide in their united ſtrength, but 
c experieneed its advantages, it oy then indeed be. difficult to. diſſolve this 
formidable coalition.” 

The Acanthian miniſter having thus ftated the circumſtances, the Lace- Xen, Hel. 
demonians paid the compliment to the deputies of the allies, to deſire 5 + 75 
that they would firſt give their opinions, what, in the exiſting emergency, 
the welfare of Peloponneſus and of the confederaey required. A majority, 
inſtigated by thoſe. wha: ſought favor with the Lacedæmonian admini- 
ſiration, declared for ſending an army into Thrace... Accordingly. 
ten thouſand men-were voted. It was then. propoſed and carried, that ſ. - 
any ſtate of the confederacy. might compound for the perſonal. ſervice 
of its citizens, at the rate of an /Eginetan. triobolus (nearly a groat 
ſterling). daily for every heavy-armad foot- ſoldier, and four times that ſum . 
for every. trooper; and that if any. ſtate of the confederacy refuſed or 
neglected to ſend troops or money, according to. its apportionment, it ſhould. 
be lawful for the Lacedzmenians to levy on it a. fine, to the amount of a 
ſtater (a pound ſterling) daily, for every man deficient. . We have ſeen the 
uſe of mereenary troops, on, in-: the modern phraſe, ſtanding armies, gra- 
dually gaining among the Greeks. This is the firſt mention we meet with 
of a regular compoſition for perſonal ſervice, ſo extenſively and fo for- 
mally allowed. Bat, whether ſor raiſing troops or money, a power of co 
ercion, however in itſelf neeeſſary, committed - to the diferetion. of the 
Lacedæmonian- government, without controul, ſhows a ſtrange deficiency in 

the political connection of the republies, which formed the confederacy 
over which: Lacedæmon preſided, and ſtrongly marks how much ſome 
better order of- things, ſuch as the Olynthians ſeem to have been endea- 
voring to eſtahliſh, was wanted. throughout Greece. 

Theſe matters however being ſo: decided, the Acanthians declared their. "vg 
opinion, that the. farce propoſed would be equal to the object: but. as the 
aſſembling of the troops of the allies, and the levies of mercenaries, would. 
require time, it would tend much, they ſuid, to forward. the purpoſe of the 
conſederacy, if a Lacedæmonian general were immediately ſent, with ſuch - 
troops as might, march with the leaſt delay. The feax of a. connection 
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between Athens, Thebes, and Olynthus, ſeems to have inſtigated the Lace- 


dæmonian adminiſtration, and Eudamidas was ordered immediately to 


Proceed for Thrace, with two thouſand Laconians;; while his brother, 
Phabidas, remained to collect and conduct the troops which were te 


follow. The arrival of Eudamidas was critical. In the field indeed he 
could not face the enemy; but the ſmall force he brought, and the erctit 


of the Lacedæmonian name, inabled him ſo to ſupport the party adverſe 
to the Olynthian connection, that he preſerved ſeveral towns, upon the 


point of acceding to the growing republic; and Potidæa, which immediately 
opened its gates to him, was a moſt. important agen : | : 


8 E OG T 1 O N I 


Iniquit ous conduct of Laced oven e Thebes. Complete fabjetion of Thebes 
to Lacedæmon. Trial of Iſmenias, polemarc of Thebes. Teleutias commander - 


In-claef a gainſt 2 89955 De ee and death of Teleutias. 


WHILE Eudämidas, L bis ſueceſsſul activity! in the 50 5 impoſed upon 
him by his country, began the ruin of a political project which all Greece 
ſhould have emulated, Phœbidas, with miſtaken zeal, quitting the line of 
his inſtructions, gave fire to a train of evils, of a length and complicacy 
beyond human foreſight to trace, and which ended only in the overthrow 


of Grecian independency. In kis march toward Thrace, he incamped 


under the walls of Thebes. The Theban military had been, for ſome 


time, advancing toward a perfection that might vie with the Lacedæmo- 


nian; but the civil government was ſtill as ill conſtituted as moſt in Greece. 
Faction was at this time violent, and the parties ſo nearly balanced, that 


Iſmenias and Leontiades, contending chiefs, were together in the office of 


polemare, the principal magiſtracy. Iſmenias, vehement in averſion to the 


Lacedæmonians, avoided communicatian with Phœbidas. On the con- 


trary Leantiades, whoſe party, long oppreſſed, emerging only ſince the 
peace, and ſtill hopeleſs of ſuperiority but through. connection with Lace- 


dæmon, was aſſiduouſly attentive to him. Some advantage was expected, 
: ng influence on the minds of the people, from on neighbourhood, of; 


the 
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the Peloponneſian army: but the party of Iſinenias ſtill to ſwayed the Xen. Fd 
general aſſembly, that a decree was carried, forbidding any TR to ingage 1 1 ag 
in the expedition againſt the Olynthians. 

In ſtruggles of faction, among. Grecian republics, the KR line of 
conduct for virtue to hold, and the preciſe time at which to ſtop, were often 
difficult to determine ; becauſe, as we have ſeen among the French repub- 
licans of the preſent day, civil juſtice was little to be hoped for but through 

the poſſeſſion of political power; ſelf-defence was ſeldom complete, till 
the oppoſing party. was proſtrate. So unfortunately ſituated, the Grecian 
party-leaders may often demand our pity, while they incur our blame. 
Leontiades was in danger of loſing, with his own power, all ſecurity of 
perſon. and property for his adherents ; the exile of many was the leaſt 
among the evils to be apprehended, Under this preſſure, he propoſed to 
Phœbidas to introduce a Lacedæmonian garriſon into the Cadmeia, the 
citadel of Thebes. Thus his party might be inabled to overbear their oppo- 
nents, and Phœbidas mi ight command what proportion of the Theban Forces © 
ſhould march with him into Thrace. _ | 

Phœbidas was a man of ardent temper and weak underſtanding. The b 19. 
acquiſition of Thebes appeared an object ſo much greater than that for 
which, with ſuch, ſolicitude, the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration had intruſted 

| him with fo great a command, that he was dazzled by the traĩtorous pro- 
poſal; and, for the imagined importance of the end, he overlooked the 
iniquity of the means. : Meaſures being concerted, be broke up his camp, 
and began his march northward. It was the ſeaſon oſ one of the feſtivals of 
Ceres, in which, according to antient cuſtom, the Cadmeia was given up f. 20. 
to the women, for the celebration of the e called Theſmaphoria, 
and the council ſat in the portico of the agor: 
when, in ſummer, the ſtreets were moſt 2. — 9 having den that 
everything favored his purpoſe, Leontiades urged his horſe's ſpeed to overtake | 
Phesbidas; and conducting him, with a ſelect body, directly into the cita- 
del, put the key. into bis, banda. Ging then © kimfelf to the council, 
The Lacedæmonians, he ſaid, were in poſſeſſion of the citadel; but f. 21» 
« B9. alarm need be. "taken, for they difavowed all intention of boſtility. 
© his own office of Ppalemare! however "authorizing him to apprehend all 
« perſons ſuſpected of treaſon,” he eommanted the attending — to take © 
< Ifmenias into cuſtody.” 
Vol. III. Du | A 


f, 23. 
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A ſuſhcient number of counſellors of the party of Leontiades were preſent, 
the guard was picked for the purpoſe, and the ſurprize was complete. 
Some of the oppoſite party, fearing immediate death, inſtantly quitted the 
city : ſome ventured home to prepare for departure; but, when it was 
known that imenias was eg ek 1 ee in the eee andre 
fled for Athens % f a 25 * 1 

All power in Thebes this detchentg to the N of Lebst, a new 
polemare was choſen in the room of Iſmenias, and then Leontiades haſ- 
tened to Lacedæmon. He found there the ephors and people indignant 
at the preſumption of Phoebidas, in taking a meaſure of ſuch importance, 
beyond the line of his commiſſion”: but he found a friend to Pheebidas 
and to his own cauſe in Ageſilaus, whofe'magnanimity. and probity ſeem, 
on this occafion, to have been in ſome degree . by Bis hatred to- 
ward the democratical party in Thebes. TO If the conduct of your Hene⸗ 

© ral, ſaid t the king, © has been i injurious to the cquitionwealth, 1 let hit m be 

« puniſhed ; but, if beneficial, it will ſtand Juſtified by. your antient e 'confti- = 
* tution, which, for ſuch eff allows! men in command a Urinary 
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© power,” 1 Ban e "rok N 
11 . a *4 þ 
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0 My ng nd 2s Dodwelt, with tem of in fend Aan 4% i Gln! "aid 
am always ſorry to differ, nas TOR induced to ane became implicated.” ＋ * dal ee 66: 
diſpute Xengphon's, accuracy in marking the ſe ate it : in panegyric 0 that prin all. 
ſon of this remarkable erent. Os 9 N 9 Soha menden 6 a 8 25 ſtudioufly aten For 
4 2 Nan 1025 z. This my ſel idbethre I cannot, in compliment to Do- 


preſſion, as Dedwebb juſtly obſerred, marks doxus and Plutarch, or in, reſpect for the poſſibly 
5 dan miſtaken ſeaſon of dle The mops. Nppoſe 


midſummer; but, he continues, the Theſmo- 
Fa A midi that | Xenophon! has miſtated the ſeaſats ef 2 


phoria, mentioned juſt before, mark mid winter, or 


however a ſeaſon not earlier than che beginning of tranſaction in which he was ſo much intereſted, 
November ; and Plutareh, in his Life c of Fam, and which paſſed almoſt under his eye, The 
das, bears teſtimony to the coincidence of the fei- "ſequel Jof the natrative! moreover” is: Perfeciy 


zure of the Cudmeia with the The ſindphor ia. IHConſiſtent with what he has ſaid about the ſeaſon, 
and utterly inconſiſtent with Dodwell's do- 


Therefore he concludes, De viarum in meridie 
« folitudinem, proptęr æſtatem, vel interpreta- ſleion- For various impottant tran ſaftions paſſed) 
* tione aliqua leniendus eſt, Xenophon, vel plane after che ſeizure of the Cadmeia, be fare Teleu- 


tias marched for Thrace : the hiſtorian expreſſly 


non credendus. Fieri poteſt ut alia  aliqua .can{a.”, 
« vie fuerint infreqyentes, quam e de Thu ) ays that Televtias did not burry His match; and 
4 intellexerit S197 20-10. enen 01 3 9 arrived, time enpugh tex cute many mili- 


z before, in the hiſtorian's phraſe 
- Many parts of the Hellenics, beat marks of haſty tar y, operations 1 Vile; RA, - x's phraſe, 
writing. of having wanted the finiſhing hand of the ke wis 15 the fummei, attording 
the author j but not de ficiency appears in the to Dodwell Rimfelf, of he ſame! year in which 


aarrative of u in Wan eee the Cadmeia was ſeued.; . Sooquit endtrog * 
Abe Aug oOlui #6; The 


18 , bo 
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The way being thus advantageouſly prepared for him, Leontiades ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembled Lacedæmonian people. He touched upon various 
circumſtances, marking the inveterate enmity which the democratical party 
in Thebes bore toward Lacedæmon, and concluded with the alliance lately 
made with the Olynthians, at the moment when it was known the Lace- 
dæmonians were marching againſt them. He mentioned the ſolicitude with 
which the Lacedæmonians had always obſerved, and endeavoured to thwart, 
the meaſures of Thebes for holding Bœotia in ſubjection; and in regard 
<'to this, he ſaid, © your buſineſs is now done for you: Thebes need no 
© longer be an object of your jealouſy. Give that attention only to our 
© intereſt, which we ſhall give to yours, and a ſinall TOR will ſuffice to 

* inſure obedience to all your commands.” | 

This allurement was too powerful for Lacedzemonian virtue. It was de- 
ereed, that the Theban citadel ſhould continue to be held by a Lace- 
damonian garriſon, and that, not Phœbidas, but Iſmenias ſhould be 
brought to trial. Three judges appointed by Lacedæmon, and one by 
every other city of the confederacy, formed the partial tribunal. Iſmenias 
was accuſed of © « ſeeking forein connections; pledging himſelf, with vicws 
"I « injurious to Greece, in boſpitality to the Perſian king; being a principal 
c author of the late troubles i in Greece ; and to theſe general charges was 
added one of a ſpecific nature, c that he had partaken of the money ſent 
0 by the Perſian King.“ He refuted all; but being nevertheleſs unable, 


ſays Xenophon, to perſuade bis; judges that he had not entertained at 
and pernicious deſigns, he was condemned and executed . N 


„ 


7 Tovg Eyarovs, Confilii publici ecetum. Pro- tented with this formal murder of Iſmenias, the 
bably i it ſhould be, as we find it in other 1 Lend! ridded themfelves of another 
zx Niiroug, thoſe who fornied the ixrancic. chief of tlie ſame party by aſſaſſination. P lutar ch 


1 ˙0 - is ſeldam anxious for conſiſtency, and it ſeems 
4000 N eriey dd. 1 , s 4 ß f.. not likely that the ſame adminiſtration ſhould, at 
pivles fru. oye 76 jan ov rah Nhe 5 the ſame time, have -preceeded;/ againſt one chief 
e kat. TOP ile quidem ſe de with le wen formality, and _agaipft th — 2 

1s omnibus, verum perſu ere non poterat ut with! 28 üttle, whenapparently they might equally 
non res arduas et pernicioſas tentaſſe exiſtimare- have Sacks thats? method againſt either? But 
pak The Latin purgabat is perhaps ſtronger | Xenophan' 8 account, which , appears candid 
than the Phraſe id! the original, ſtanding ſingliy, throughout, virtdally contradifts the fact, and Gre- 
would Juſtify ;_ but the \SOpLEct: ſeems. to war- clan biſtory is but too full of crimes related bn 


rant it. 4; 
Plutarch ſays (vit. pelopi d.) 55 | ef queſtionable authority. 
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That Xenophon, as an honeſt man, altogether diſapproved theſe pro- 
ceedings is evident. In his panegyric of Ageſilaus, he hus avoided all 


mention of them! In his Grecian” Annals, while he has elearly felt for 


the honor of bis friend and patron, the impartiality of his conciſe narra- 
tive is highly creditable to himſelf. Let if we compare this revolution with 
others, innumerable among the Grecian republics, we ſhall find in it the 
merit at leaſt of being remarkably bloodleſs. Its diſgrace was, that it gave 
Lacedæmon influence, amounting to dominion, over Thebes, tho ſcarcely 
dominion ſo abſolute as the Theban people had before exerciſed over the 
other Beeotians, or as France at this moment exerciſes over the Dutch; 
who, with a French general commanding a French army in Amſterdam, 
amuſe themſelves with the names of republic and liberty. Even in the trial 
of Iſmenias there. ſeems to have been more attention to preſerve the ap- 
pearance of a regard for juſtice, and a reſpect for the Grecian people, than 
was always obſerved upon ſimilar occaſions. It is our familiarity with the 
peculiar advantages, of the law and the practice of our own country, that 
makes deficiencies, elſewhere ordinary, appear to us ſtrange irregularities. 
If we compare the law of treaſon in England, when moſt ſevere, or the 
whole of the law for the ſecurity of perſon and property, when, under the 
Plantagenet reigns, our conſtitution was Jeaft defined, with what we learn 


of the ſame law in thoſe called the beſt titnes of Greece, the Aifference 


will appear truly prodigious. It will ſeem as if, ke philoſophy and the 
fine arts in one country, equal law and wholeſome polity were of indige- 
nous growth in the other, healthy and vigorous without cultivation, and 
flouriſhing among all forts of weeds, in 9 of tempeſis and adyerſe 


feaſons. 


Thebes then being reduced 8 a ate of complete dependency, nothin g 


ſeemed wanting to the laſting firmneſs of the Lacedzmonian ſupre- 


macy over Greece, but to cruſh the growing commonwealth of 'Olynthus ; ; 
and to this point, now with increaſed carneſineſs, the adminiſtration directed 
its attention. It might poſſibly be in contemplation, next, to reſume the 
proſcention of that plan of conqueſt in Aſia, which had been interrupted 


| principally by the meaſures of the party in Thebes, of which Ifmenias had 


been chief. be bas not ee ſaid that ths condudt of Age- 
| _laus 


3 
1 
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ſilaus was influenced by ſuch a view; but he mentions, as to his honor, 
that his enmity to Perſia was maintained through life, and that he refuſed 


333 
Xen. Agel, 
c. 9. f. 7. 


with diſdain the philanthropic connettion of hoſpitality, offered him, appa- . 8. 71 


rently through a proxy, by the Perſian king. What were the meaſures 
which he directed, what choſe to which he ſimply conſented, and what, 
if any ſuch there were, thoſe which he conld not prevent, we are not pre- 


ciſely informed; but the tenor of Xenophon' s narrative, as well as a 
vatiety of the circumſtandes report. d, mark that he had large influence at this 
time in the Lacbdæmonian councils. As ſoon as the fate of Iſmenias, 
and the conduct to be purſued” toward Thebes were decided, Teleutias, 
brother of Ageſilaus, was appointed to the command-in-chief in Thrace. 
The flowneſs and negligence of the allies in obeying the requiſition for 
troops for the Thracian war, tho inforced by a vote of the congreſs of the 
confederacy, may have given. the Lacedæmonians to apprehend the decay 
of their authority, and thus may have contributed to inſtigate the unjuſt 
meaſures taken in the Theban bulineſs, Several cities had not yet ſent 
the full number aſſeſſed upon them. The popular name of Teleutias 
aſſiſted the exertions of the ephors, whoſe ſcytales were ſent around ; 
and the new Theban adminiſtration, zealous i in ſhowing their reſpect to the 
brother of Agetilaus, y Were diligent 3 in preparing their apportionment, horls 
and ET iy 

The precaution of deute affords ground ter eftimati ng the ſtrength 
of the Olynthian commonwealth. Tho the ſeaſon was far advanced, he 
would not baſten his march; ' Iefs anxious to arrive early, than with 7 an 
army the moſt powerful that could 'be collected. Meanwhile he ke ent to 
Amyntas king of Macedonia, and Derdas prince of Elymia ; urging the 
former, if he would 1 recover his kin gdom, to raiſe mercenary troops, and 
Tubſidize neig ghbouring p. princes; and admoniſhing the latter, that the ſame 
growin 7 power, Which had nearly overwhelmed the greater Macedonian 
realm, would not long leave the ſmäller i in peace and independency, if 
meaſures were not Glen to check its ambition. His care and diligence 


Xen. Hel. 


I. 6. Co Zo 
1 33. 


thus ſeconding his ihfluence, he affembled in Potidzva a x very powerful a, 1. 2% : 


WARD he led diretly' to Ohnthus, 
Without tonqueſt, without a battle noticed * hiſtory, the Olynthians, 
720 Ga NL and liberality of their * had formed a commonyealth 
fo 
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ſo powerful, that they did not fear to meet in the field the greateſt army 
ever ſent; by the Peloponneſian confederacy ſo far from their peninſula, 


reinforced by. troops, Kill, much more numerous, of the moſt warlike 


nations of the continent north, of Greece. The on! y,cavalry, which Teleu- 
tias appears to have led from the; ſouthern, provinces, were Laconian 
and Bœotian. In, his order of battle he placed. theſe, together with ſome 
received from Amyntas, in the rigbt wing of his army. , Derdas brought 
bim a body of only, four. bundred, . but of, ſuperior reputation. in the 
northern eguntries. Teleutias ſeems to have propoſed. a compliment to 
that prince in placing bis cayalryſalone in the leſt ing of: which he took 
A the immediate command. 100% 0 8 


A, battle quickly inſued; and has 3 LY of, tha Kobe. wing bene 


firſt charged by the Oly nthians, the. Lacedzmonian commander was pre; 
ſently diſmounted. . and ſeverely. wounded,, numbers killed, and at length 


140 


the whole body put to, flight. z The confuſion ſpred among the neareſt 
infuntry, and there was, imminent. danger that, a complete. defeat would 


1 
1 


have followed, when Derdas, arriving with bis | cavalry, incouraged | the diſ- 


mayed phalanx to ſtand. Teleutias at the fame time making a moyement 
with the Peloponneſian infantry to ſapport bim im, the Olynthians, i in danger 


12411 281 Lins ! 


of being ſurrounded, retired 1 in haſte, and ſuffered ; in their. retreat. Their 


110 4 F 


infantry t then alſo withdrew” within their walls. 27 erected | his tro- 
1 25 for a victory juſt. ſufficing to deter the enemy from moleſting "his 

reat from their territory, which he waſted e as he went. The advanced 
PP forbad any farther enterprize; and it was neceſſary to find quarters 


Of 


and other troops of the country, were dif: led to t the r - ſeveral homes. 


| 6&7} In! 132 X 
During winter the Olynthlans made frequent, = often taceefsfat i ine 
curfions upon the lands of the towns in alliance with Lacedæmon. In 


beginning « of ſpring, a body of their cavalry, after plunder « of the territory, 


122503 # 


'S for the Pelaponneſiap army, i in the friendly. towns, While the Macedonian, 


approaching, 10 with improvident carcleflheſs, the town "of Apollonia, re- 
| ceived a ſevere. c check from the alivity and bravery; o of Derdas, who,. un⸗ 


190 44 +4 


known, to th bad arriyed there, that very day, with. his Macedonian 
horſe. ee they confined themſelves more within their walls, 


and ventured, Fg the , cultivation, hut of a ;yery -ſinall, part, of; their 


0 g banned! bad N, id: to videtoht bas mobi af} vd 


According 


nds. Ae 


* 


FS 
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According to the uſual mode of war among the Greeks, Teleutias 
waited for the ſeaſon when ravage, beipg moſt injurious, woald be moſt 
likely to provoke the enemy to a general. ingagement, or would beſt ſor- 
ward the effect of a blockade of their thwny, While, with theſe views, 


he lay incamped near the walls. of Olynthus, he obſerved a body of f 


cavalry, from the town, croffing the river which ran by it, and very lei- 
ſurely approaching his camp. Indignant at their boldneſs, he ordered his 


„ 


river: the targeteers followed confident Y, as if purſuing a Nele enemy. 

The horſe, when ſo many only. had crafle the river as they might readily 

0 It 201 H , KAT 9115 ; 

oyerpawer, turned, charged a and routed, t them, and Killed, among many 

others, emopi , the general 1 M e 5 
Teleutias, with ith 1 manner fo popul wk ang generally { ſo amiable, was, neyer⸗ 


I i, 


theleſs of a A temper too haſt ty bo pref rye, on! all. occaſions, the cool. re- 
epllegion o important zn military command. Irnitated, by what be l, 
he egg his ſpear, put, e t.the;head of his heaxy-armed, and, with 
ſome, paſſion, ,ordered, the targetgers.,and. the. cayalry to.purſys the enemy 
without, remulion..;, „The EN ORE Tos. zeglquſiy ;;Obeyed. 01 Ihe 
Olynthians, rejiring Within their walls, the Pelgpagneſings, did, not. ſtop, til, 
from. the, towers, they, received puh ven of, miſſile. weapons, In the, ner 
ceflity, of arding ,pff theſe, 155 their chields as they haſtily retreated, 
ce aroſe. %) The, able of. the,, Olynthians. uſed the critical 
moment.... Their horſe 6 out of the gates; the, targateers/ and 
then, the heayy-armed followed; Tho A mxreſſion was ſuck, that the Pelo- 

ponveſiay, phalanx. was already. in diſorder, when it vasl attacked. Telgutiss 
himſelf was killed ; thoſe,about him then gave ways and preſently the yholg 
rmy fled. Furſued, as they divided, toward Potideæa, Spartolus,, Acan- 
thus, Apollonia, a, large proportion, and almeft' the whole effective force 
of ſo great an army was deſtroyed? Solo A yi od. 10 on 1qi2tHb 369 
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|  Arehpoli . Fey 3 Rebellion in 'Phlius againſt 


Lacedemon : -' Agefilaus commander againſt Phlins : Deipbion demagogre of 
- Phlins : Surrender of Phlins. © ' Death of Agcfipolis *  Polybiades commander- 
„ Rau e e of e 3 

rr. now v ſeemed as if the beten Wenne aaa on n the e of 
Thrace and Macedonia, might, by the terror of arms, have ſpred poli- 
tical wiſdom over the ſouthern provinces of Greece. Had the ceda- 
monian government in the leaſt yielded under the ſevere blow it had re- 


cCeived, had it been without! able men to promote energy”: and direct exer- 


tion, the confequence of its unfitneſs to coale{te with other ſtates might 


blaze been a rapid downfalh, and pertips complete ruin. But the neveſſity 


for exertion was ſeen by the adrhiniftration, and able men were not want. 
ing to direct it. The command-in-chieF was committed to the king, 
Ageftpolis 4 votith, ef Miele "experictce;” büt of "great" expeation. 
Thirty Spartans were appointed to tittend hit,” as formerly” Kgefflus in 
Af. The character of Agefpblb Heing Popular, tnariy”voluritects of: 
tered. We gather from Xenophony that, in this age, the few retaining 


« * farnilies, difinguiſhed by the fiame ef Sabäns, went dn forefn ſervice only 


m the rank of offfcers! The veluntecrs, be ſahs, confiſted of” then of 'the 
beſt farniliod/bn' the Taconion” towns,” ſtraugets, or mer deither of Spartan 
sor Laeonizbtl brigiü, diflinguiſhed" by a name apptirently ipf a that 
they received their maintenance” from the prblic ſtock,” and biftards''6f 
Spartan farnitics, remarkable for their fine figures, atid educated im the 
beſt diſcipline of the city v. Volunteers frem the allies" morebvwer were 
men and the San cavalry, ambitious of being known to the 


rei N + ny 22 Gs MY 7 4 


10 Toy * ca 4 abel, x6? Fal roy the political ecouomy of 8 we muſt 


Te*Pipey NaN, x0. vile v Exaghator, glean as we can. I am unable to give any 
— founding 71 n T7 bs 15 Wo At xaAwy zus better explanation of this remarkable paſſage than 


that ventured in the text. 


Spartan 
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Spartan king, were particularly forward in their zeal. The rank of the 
new commander: in- chief alſo, warranting the earneſtneſs of the Lacedæ- 
monian government in the cauſe, inſpirited the exertions of the Macedo- 
nian princes. It is not mentioned that any troops were furniſhed by the 
cities of the confederacy, to ſupply the loſs in the battle of Olynthus ; 
but it is implied that moſt, if not all of them, paid compoſitions in money; 
and that the new levies were intirely of volunteers. Phlius received the Xen. Hel. 
thanks of Ageſipolis for the largeneſs and readineſs of its eontribution. : 3 
The apparent zeal however of thoſe who ruled Phlius was found to 
have a ſiniſter motive. They propoſed to earn the connivance of Lacedez- 
mon at groſs. injuſtice toward their fellowcitizens. '' All the anecdotes of 
Plutarch, who red and ſpeculated when Trajan ruled half a hemiſphere, 
do not paint the internal ſtate of divided and independent Greece, like a 
few ſmall touches, from the life, by the cotemporary hiſtorians. With a 
view therefore to the acquiſition of a juſt idea of that ſtate, the affairs of. 
Phblius will deſerve that W Eee wh a. moment, the narrative 
of the war in 'Thrace. 
The tyranny of that Grperiatcainh pomdry. which the Cad had i ima-- 
gined as the beſt reſource for holding together-a-confederacy of republics, 
too ſmall to ſubſift each by its own: ſtrength, we have ſeen remarkably 
exhibited in the affair of Thebes. Phlius affords an inſtance, not leſs 
remarkable, of oppreſſion from a republican government to its own citi- 
zens, in defiance of the ſuperintending power! The Phliaſian exiles, re- 
ſtored, as we have ſeen, at the requiſition: of Lacedæmon, and intitled, 
by a decree of their own general aſſembly, to recover all their property, in 
vain ſought juſtice from Phliaſian tribunals; for the Phliaſian tribunals 
were compoſed of perſons holding that property, or connected with thoſe 
who held it. Among the Greek republics it was not unuſual to refer a 
eaſe of ſuch a kind to the tribunal of ſome neighboring republic; but the 
Pbhliaſian government would liſten to- no propoſul for an impartial deciſion. 
This imprudent iniquity impelled the injured»perſons to ſeeK redreſs ſrom f. 11. 
Lacedæmon. But it was contrary to all known practice ſon both kings to be 
at the ſame time abſent from Sparta. Ageſipolis was now far advanced un B. C. 38 r. 
his march toward Thrace; and in the confidence that Ageſilaus would not * 


"VOY and of courſe no vigorous meaſures would be taken, Phliaſian 
VI. III. X. X. 'chiefs. 
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Chiefs reſolved that, to thoſe from whom they differed in party, it was un- 


neceſſary to be juſt. Inſtead therefore of being diſpoſed to yield to Lace- 


-demonian interference, they procured, a decree, impoſing the penalty of a 
»fine on all who, without warrant from AO n bad made 
: n to Lacedæemon. ö Jo b. 

We ſhould admire the ſpirit of this 5 if. it was et lo Ame dite 

Gene ted with groſs injuſtice: we ſhould approve its wiſdom, had it been 

founded upon any practicable: plan ef liberal policy. But it appears to 
have been the reſult only of daring profligacy, illiberal and improvident. 
The hope even that Lacedæmon would not inſtantly interfere with vigor, 


was ill-conceived. The ephors reſolved, that the injurious inſolence of the 


Phliaſians | ſhould be reſtrained by arms; and Ageſilaus undertook the 
command. Among thoſe who had recurred to Lacedemon for redreſs, 
were two families which had particular claim to his protection; that of 


the venerable Podanemus, Who had been connected in hoſpitality with 


the revered king Archidamus, his father, and that of 1 who 5 the 
ſame connection with Ageſilaus bimſelt. 

No delay was made: | the: border-paſſing facrifice was not likely t to be 
unpropitious; "Agefilaus/was ready to enter Phliafia, when an embaſſy inet 
him, deprecating hoſtilities; and offering money. He anſwered that he 
was not coming to injure any, but only to relieve the injured.“ They 
profeſſed themſelves ready to do whatever could be required.“ Pro- 
feſſions he told them, could find no credit, when deceit had already 
.* been practiſed.” Upon being aſked then what pledge he required, he 
anſwered, the ſame with which Lacedæmon had formerly been truſted, 

without injury to Phlius: they muſt give him poſſeſſion! of their citadel.” 
This being refuſed, he eee e his N and without LOO 3 
Phlius wäth a contrarallation. 5 4d R $\ 
„All the Lacedzemonians, however, were t ſatisfied. with" 9 mea- 
ſures. It was obſerved by many, even in the army, that, however thoſe 
ho ruled Phlius might be tyrannical ſbvereins, they had been valuable 
allies ; and whatever might be the plea of generoſity or juſtice, it was no 
good policy, for the fake of comparatively a few families, to make Lacedæ- 
mon (eternally odious to a city, which had five thouſand men, able; and, 
an yr ready, to bear arms in its 9 Ageſilaus r this 


Ei * X | growing 
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growing diſcontent. ' The Phliaſian refugees were not without friends in: 


the city. Such incouragement was held out for deſertion, that, in a ſhort fl. 


time, thoſe ſerving in the befieging army were more than a thouſand, diſ- 
tinguiſhed among the troops for being well-armed, able · bodied, exact in 
ſubordination, 'and zealous in ſervice; inſomuch that the late murmurs 
were 3 for the eee that theſe were Se ey as EEO 
wanted. ! 

But, in Phlins, a ſyſtem of eee, economy, and eibeutance, uſual where 
due military ſubordination is eſtabliſhed, ' but contrary to all common ex- 
perienee among the turbulence of the Greek democracies, difappointed the 
expectation of the beſiegers. The blockade had already exceeded the time 
calculated for the conſumption of the proviſions, reported to be in the 
place. But one of thoſe extraordinary characters, of which. Greece was 
fruitful, and whieh its political cireumſtances were peculiarly. calculated. 


to bring forward; had at this time the lead among the Phliaſians. 'In the- 


mſtance of Delphion, ſays Xenophon, was ſeen the aſcendant which daring 
eourage may obtain over the minds of the multitude. He was a man 
of high rank in his city, but his dependence was upon- about three hun- 
dred followers. With theſe at his devotion, he ſo. awed: the whole people, 
that a clear majority in the general aſſembly,” defirous of capitulating, 
dared not come to a vote upon it. Under a government called a demo- 
eracy, he impriſoned at his pleaſure, on. ſuſpicion, or pretended fuſpicion, 
of diſaffection to the popular cauſe,” His deſpotiſm, however, was not 
wanton or uſeleſs. He alone could inforce a ſtrict military diſcipline ; and 
by an unwearied perſonal activity he did inforee it. Conſtantly attending. 
himfelf; he compelled the citizens to regular. attendance in their turn for 
guard: never falling to- £0 the rounds, he inſured watchfulneſs and: 
fidelity on guard. Nor was he, thus daring only toward the multi- 
tude, Bis foverein ; ; he ſhowed himſelf worthy of command, by. daring. 
againſt the enemy. "In many fallies at. the hc cad | of his three bundred, he 
was ſucceſsful againſt the poſts of the better. When, notwithſtanding 
the ſhort allowance, which had been eſtabliſhed by a vote ot. the. general. 
aflembly, famine began to preſs, his warrant: ſnfficed, for Jearching every 
houſe for corn. All 'refources* at len failing, he gave the word, 
and. a herald. was ſent to Ageſilaus, fequeſting a. truce, that miniſters : 
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might carry to Lacedæmon a decree of the Phliaſian people, for ſurren- 
dering the city to the pleaſure of the Lacedzemonian government“. 
Ageſilaus ſeems to have felt that, by this meſſage, it was intended to put 
a ſlight upon him. He nevertheleſs immediately granted the truce, and his 
influence at Lacedemon ſuffieed to procure that the Phliaſian miniſters ſhould: 


be ſent back to treat with him, as plenipotentiary for the Lacedæmonian 
.commonwealth. It does not appear that Delphion was a man of great 


views, Or that, from the firſt, he had any well-founded hope of final ſuc- 
ceſs. He ſcems rather to have been a man fond of action and enter- 
prize, with daring courage and moderate abilities; ready in emergen- 
cics, but incapable of extenſive conceptions; fitter to command Phlius, 
and Phlius beſieged, than to direct the affairs of a great nation, or of any 
but in time of turbulence. For daring enterprize, upon a narrow ſcale, 
his talents were extraordinary. After the granting of the truce, the guards 
were ſtrengthened, and a ſtricter watch was kept to prevent egreſs from the 
town. Nevertheleſs, attended by one faithful flave, who had given fre- 
quent proof of his courage: and addreſs in puter ing the Dette en arms , 
Delphion eſcaped by DRE = 
_ The conditions which Ageſilaus impoſed may ſeem „in modern times, not 
mild; but, due regard being had to the manners and circumſtances of his 
age, and to. the reſponſible ſituation in which he ſtood, they will be found 
ſtr ongl 1. marked with that ſpirit of liberality which was generally conſpi- 
cuous in him. If precedents had been deſired, they, might. have been 
found, for ſending | commiſſioners. from Lacedæmon, to decide, arbitrarily 


between the two parties of the Phliaſian people; to baniſh, and even 


condemn to death at diſcretion. Ageſilaus committed the buſineſs to a 
tribunal compoſed of a hundred Phliaſians ; fifty only. of thoſe, who, had. 
been driven into exile, and an equal number ſo far at leaſt focal de to the 
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their diſcretion the conſtitution and the laws by which that commonwealth 


ſhould be governed. The town being ſurrendered, a Lacedzemonian gar- 


riſon was placed there, to inforce order till the new conſtitution ſhould 
be ſettled ; and then, in the twentieth month from the beginning of the 
blockade, Ageſilaus withdrew and diſmiſſed the reſt of his army. 

While Ageſilaus was employed in this petty kind of domeſtic war, within 
Peloponneſus, Ageſipolis had begun to ſhow the vigor and ability expected 
of him in his forein command. He waſted the Olynthian territory, he took 
Torons by ſtorm ; but, in the middle of the ſummer heats, he was ſeized 
with an inflammatory fever, which preſently threatened to be fatal. The 
ſcience of medicine, notwithſtanding the deſerved fame of Hippocrates, 
appears not yet to have been generally diffuſed among the Grecian re- 
publics. A little before his ilneſs, Ageſipolis had viſited the temple of 
Bacchus, at Aphyteus, famous: for the beauty and coolneſs of its ſhady, 
bowers and limpid waters. A ſtrong defire ſeized him to reviſit them, in 
the. imagination that they would afford a relief which his medical attend- 


ants could not give. He was accordingly conveyed to Aphyteus, but died 


ſoon after, without the temple ; the ſuperſtition, which taught the Greeks 
to fear the anger of the deity, for permitting the pollution of death within 
the hallowed building, apparently denying to the ſuffering prince the repoſe 
and ſhelter which he ſo much wanted. Neither attention nor expence, 
however, was ſpared, after his deceaſe, to honor his memory, and ſhow 
reſpect to his rank. His body, according to the Spartan ceremonial, was 
preſerved in honey, and in that ſtate carried the long and difficult journey 
to Lacedæmon, there to have the funeral rites performed, which cuſtom 
bad eſtabliſhed for the burial of the kings. | 

| Apeſipolis ſeems to have been à real loſs to his country. Tho aiming, 
and with fair proſpect of ſucceſs, to rival Agefilaus in- military fame, 'no 
| jealouſy ſubſiſted between them. He treated bis elder collegue, on all 
occaſions, with the reſpect” due to ſuperior age and” high character. He 
received in return unfeigned friendſhip from Ageſilaus; whoſe liberal mind 
conſidered! him leſs as a rival, than, in poblic I a N h 
and in private a defirable companion. 1 

The ſuccefſor of Ageſipolis in the Thracian' evinniaind; Polybiades v was 


BYE too ſucceſsful in reſtraming the liberal and berieficont- policy of Olyn- 
| thus 
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thus within the narrow limits of a ſingle city. In undertaking to with-- 
ftand the power of Lacedæmon, the Olynthians had depended upon the 
ſupport of Athens and Boeotia. But the unexpected revolution in Thebes, 
had given the force of Bœotia to their enemies, and deterred the interference 
of Athens. Poſſibly, after their great ſucceſs againſt Teleutias, their affairs 
may have been conducted with leſs prudence than when they were but rifing 
to power. They may have loſt ſome of their ableſt leaders; or proſperity, 
inflating the populär mind, may have given advantage to turbulent dema- 
gogues ; and intereſted intrigue or popular caprice may have overborne wiſe 
counſel: Xenophon has left us no particulars : he has not even named one of 
their leading men. We hear of no battle fought, no town taken; Polybiades 
was maſter of the country ; the Olynthians could receive no relief by ſea; 
B. C. 379. famine preſſed, and they ſent ambaſſadors to Lacedæmon to ſue for peace. 


l. . 
"Ii : It was granted upon the uſual terms of fabordinate alliance; that the 
friends and enemies of Lacedemon ſhould reſpedively be ſuch to Olyn- 
thus, and that the Olynthians ſhould ſerve in Mags wherever the Lacedee- 
monians ſhould lead. | 
: 10 5 E c 1 10 N v. 


Apparent confirmation and real inſtability of the A ee in 
Greece. Conſpiracy and reveluton in Tast 3 | 


THUS Lacedzmon -acquired the es of; eruſhiog Snally the hen 
and nobleſt project, for a free government upon a broad foundation, per- 

| haps ever attempted in Greece. Such at leaſt the Ol lynthian union appears, 
in the ſlight ſketch, a meer ſhadow, without a decided outline, which re- 
mains to us from Xenophon. Poſlibly it may have had great. defects with 
which we are not made acquainted; and indeed if a government had 
ever been ſeen in Greece, with all the merit which his account, not in- 
tended for a panegyric, ſeems to mark, - unbalanced by very groſs defeds, 


we ſhould fill more wonder at, and ſtill Jeſs excuſe, the exceſſixe RESO 
O 
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of the political ideas tranſmitted to poſterity in the writings of ſuch men 
as Xenophon, Plato, Ifocrates, and Ariſtotle. It is indeed remarkable, 
that the celebrated panegyrical oration of Iſocrates, in which, while his 
great object was to perſuade the Greeks'to peace among themſelves, he 
could propoſe no means but union in war againſt Perſia, then at peace with 
them, was ſpoken or publiſhed while the Lacedæmonian arms were em- 
ployed in the deſtruction of the Olynthian conſtitution. Could Lacedemon 
have adopted a policy ſo liberal as, in its general outline, the Olynthian ap- 
pears to have been, could ſhe have united herſelf with ſuch a republic, and 
uſed her extenſive influence to promote the ſcheme, a ſtate might have been 
Formed, of a firmneſs to reſiſt all external violence, and capable of diſſo- 
lution only from that internal corruption to which the Author of na- 
ture has willed that everything human ſhall be liable. But,. as we have 
already obſerved, thoſe very inſtitutions, by which Lacedæmon had now 
flouriſhed for centuries, and for the ſmalneſs of her means, was be- 
come wonderfully great, thoſe very inſtitutions made it impoſſible for her 
to become ſo great. To coileſce was beyond her nature: her great law- 
giver's ſyſtem, admirable for its purpoſe, had no ſuch purpoſe in view: 
ſhe could be great, and even ſafe, only by keeping thoſe around her divided. 
This was now done. The reviving empire of Athens was broken: Bœotia was 
ſplit into many ſtates ; Corinth and Argos were ſeparated ; the Olynthian 
union was diffolyed ; the renovation of exiſtence given to the obſcure 
kingdom of Macedonia, harmonized with the plan of divifion ; thoſe of 
the allies who had dared to ſhow an adverſe diſpoſition had been puniſhed ; 
and thus, as the cotemporary hiſtorian has obſerved, the authority of Lace- 
demon over Greece ſeemed more firmly eſtabliſhed than at any former 
period. T4 ih 

But the Lacedæmonian at oyer Greece, was not of a 'nature to 
be permanent: too weak for command; too proud for influence. We 
have ſeen, in the authentic teſtimony of Xenophon to what the Cy- 
reian army | experienced, the haughty deſpotiſm of the Lacedæmo- 
nian commanders, at a diſtance from home. Tho we find ſuch con- 
duct ſometimes ſeverely puniſhed, proof that the Lacedzmonian admi- 
niſtration Was aware Fact evils PET to ariſe from it, yet that the re- 
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ſtraint and puniſhment were very Uncertain, is ſufficiently evident. Within 


Greece the adminiſtration was better able to check the indiſcreet or in- 

tereſted tyranny of its officers. But it could not equally reſtrain the chiefs 
of the Lacedemonian party in the dependent republics, by whom thoſe 
republics were held in ſubmiſſion to Lacedemon. To men ſo neceſſary, 
great indulgence would be indiſpenſable : to ſupport them without inquiry, 


dr even notoriouſly againſt right, might appear ſometimes of political neceſ- 


ſity. Hence diſcontent, vehement diſcontent, was ccaſeleſs, ſedition ever 


working, and revolt ready. 
Evident however as it is that the foundation of the Lacedæmonian power 


was flippery 1 in extreme, ſtill when we conſider the yalue of the advantage it 
poſſeſſedi in the abilities and virtues of Ageſilaus, we cannot behold, without 


aſtoniſhment, the minuteneſs of the force, and the trivial character of the 


circumſtances, which began its overthrow, in the yery moment when it 
appeared moſt eſtabliſhed. Xenophon aſcribes all to the Juſt vengeance 


of the deity ; honeſtly declaring the infamy of the conduct of Lacedæ- 


mon, tho his friend and patron was implicated, in holding the citadel of 
Thebes by violence, in direct violation of the moſt ſolemn oaths, under 


the ſanction of which, among the articles of confederation, the indepen- 


dency of every Grecian city was warranted. Under the exiſting circum- 
ſtances, it was impoſlible but the new government of Thebes muſt be 
odious to the great body of the Theban people, and indeed to every honeſt 
Theban citizen. But fear, which reſtrained action, taught alſo to conceal 


| fentiments ; and thus a government of violence, whether the form of the 


tyranny be monarchal, oligarchal, or demoeratical, is always riſking to de- 


feat its own purpoſes. 
Among the reyolutions of the Theban commonwealth, that pert = 5 


conſtitution ſeems to have remained unaltered, by which the principal exe- 
cutive power, civil and military, that power which had formerly been held 
by hereditary princes, was committed to annual magiſtrates intitled pole- 
marcs, chief-warriors. Archias and Philippus held the high office, when 
Phyllidas, their ſecretary and confidential miniſter, was called on ſome 
buſineſs to Athens. Phyllidas there found a Theban of rank, named 
Mellen, with whom he had formerly been intimate, living in exile, to 


which the revolution had driven him, Their oppoſition in politics did 
not 
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not prevent Mellon and Phyllidas from communicating again as private 
friends; and Mellon's curioſity leading him to inquire about men and 
things in Thebes, to his ſurprize he found the ſecretary highly diflatis- 
fied with the exiſting government there. More explanation thence tak- 
ing place, the reſult was a plot for overthrowing the exiſting govern- 
ment, and reſtoring democracy. Phyllidas then returning to "Thebes, 
and meaſures being prepared, Mellon, with only ſix aſſociates, paſſed by 
night from Attica into the Theban territory; and, lying concealed during f 
the following day, approached the city as evening cloſed, and entered 
with the laſt of that crowd of huſbandmen, returning from their daily 
toil, who, in a country polrtically conſtituted like the greater part of 
Greece, dared not inhabit detached cottages or open villages, Proceeding 
unmoleſted, they were received in the houſe of Charon, a party to the plot, 
where they ftaid the night, and the following day. 
A feſtival of Venus was, according to antient cuſtom, always celebrated at 
"Thebes, juſt before the expiration of the annual magiſtracies. The pole- 
marcs, Archias and Philippus, were men of pleaſure. Their ſeeretary, 
Phyllidas, poſſibly a warm patriot, was certainly not a man of nice honor 
or ſtrict honeſty. - According to report, which Xenophon thought worthy 
of notice, he was truſted by the-polemarcs as a confidential miniſter to their 
private pleafures : that he was truſted by.them as a friend, all accounts 
agree. 'Through his privilege of unlimited aceeſs, when the polemarcs 
and their company were far gone in intoxication, be introduced the con- 
ſpirators, three habited as ladies, the others as their female attendants; 
having previouſly promiſed, that, under favor of the licence of the feſti. 
val, he would bring the moſt beautiful women of the beſt families of 
Thebes. The diſmiſſion of attendants was proeured, on pretence that the 
ladies would not otherwiſe come in. As far, at leaſt, as this ſtory tends 
to reveal the manners of the age, we may give it credit, as it is told hy 
Xenophon,; tho, he ſays, according to ſame the conſpirators were intro- 
duced as ordinary viſitors . What we A. with certainty is, that the 
polemarcs were on that nicht aflafſivated. 838 
Vor. III. 1 This 
13 Concerning. a matter in "dich private hiſ- were Kkely to be circulated, Xenophon, who 


tory was ſo much involved with public, and party lived at the time, yet long outlived the time, and 
intereſt with both, various ſtories, ſome true, was in a ſituation to be better informed than al- 


{ome falſe, and ſome partly true, partly falſe, moſt any other could be, has related ſome things 
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This important beginning being ſucceſsfully made, Leontiades, author of 
the late revolution, was the next object of the conſpirators. Phyllidas, in 
whom Leontiades, as well as the polemarcs, fully confided, conducted them 
to his houſe. Pretence of buſineſs from the polemarcs gained him immediate 
admiſſion to an inner apartment, whither Leontiades had retired from 

ſupper, and where his 'wife was ſitting by him, buſied in thoſe works of. 
the diſfaff or needle, in which the: Grecian ladies principally employed 
themſelves. Leontiades was killed upon the ſpot, and ſilence was impoſed. 
upon the lady, with the threat of death to every perſon in: the houſe, un- 

leſs, as ſoon as the aſſaſſins went out, the deors were locked; and * f 
Kept cloſe. 

The leaders of their opponents being thus difpatched, the conſpirators. 
proceeded to the ſtate-priſon, where ſome of their friends were confined, 
Phyllidas, pretending an order from the polemares, obtained admiſſion. 
there alſo. The keeper was inſtantly put to death; and the priſoners, 
being reteaſed, were directed where to find arms, and whither to repair 
with thern. | 

The conſpirators fo confided in the general hatred of the exiſting NY 
ment, that, without farther preparation, they. cauſed ſummons to be pro- 
claimed; for all the citizens, equally the knights, and thoſe inrolled in the 
heavy-armed,; to aſſemble in arms; adding the information, that the ty⸗ 
© rants were no more! Diffidence however kept all within during night. 
Meanwhile meſſengers were difpatched to the refugees on the Attic bor- 
ders, and to Athens itſelf; for it was known that two of the annual gene 
rals of Athens were warm in the cauſe. When day broke, what had paſſed 
becoming notorious, the citizens, horſe and foot; aſſembled in hs and : 
arranged themſelves with the conſpirators. 

The firſt alarm, which reached the Lacedæmonian governor in the ci 
del, was from the. nightly proclamation: Immediately he ſent to 5-4 
and Theſpiæ for reinforcement to his ſcanty garriſon. - A detachment 
marched from Platza ; but the Theban herſe met and routed it. As the 
victorious cavalry reëntered the city, the refugees from the borders; and a 


with confidence; others as leſs-certain. Plutarch, phon's, and expreffed no doubt. His purpoſe 
who wrote ſome centuries after, has differed from was to tell a good tory, of which Pelopidas was 
Xenophon in regard to fome particulars, added to to be the hero. | 

him many, declared no authority, except Xe no- 
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body-of : Athenian auxiliaries, arrived. With this addition of ſtrength, it 
was reſolved, without delay, to aflail the citadel. The Lacedæmonians 
ſaw the preparation, and heard large reward proclaimed for who ſhould firſt 
mount. Thinking then their numbers unequal to reſiſt all Thobes, ap- 
parently united and zealous, they propoſed to ſurrender the fortreſs, upon 
condition that they might depart in ſafety, with their arms. To this the 
Thebans gladly conſented, and the capitulation was ratified with libations 


and oaths. Their march out of the place was watched, with a jealouſy juſti- 
fied by preceding circumſtances. But when there were ſeen among them ſome. 


of thoſe Thebans who had been active in the late government, then the 
virulence of Greek ſedition broke forth: the victims were dragged from 
their protection, and none ſo taken eſcaped death. But the ſtate of 
Greece, a kind of hotbed of crimes, gave occaſion alſo for the exerciſe of 
virtues. The Athenian auxiliaries, who looked upon the Thebans of the 
Lacedzmonian intereſt, not with the rancorous hatred of party opponents, 
but with the more liberal enmity of forein foes, exerted themſelves gene- 
rouſly for them; and by favoring their concealment, ſaved many. They 
could not however ſave ſome more helpleſs and innocent objeas of the hor- 


rid revenge and baſe fear of the Thebans: the children of thoſe who had 


been executed were put to death. 
Among the revolutions, of which Greece was ſo fruitful, for juſtneſs of 
cauſe, boldneſs of undertaking, ability of plot and arrangement, and dar- 
ing vigor in execution, the delivery of TIER has 1 Joly, celebrated. 


14 ERAA Hilo, T8005 ir Tar ib 
Slag oe amixluray, Xe nophon has not 
ſpecified them by any name but tnat of enemies; 
dut what he mentions afterward of the treatment 
of their families, were it otherwiſe dubious, 
would aſcertain that the executed were 1 
and not Lacedæmonians. 

It has been ;owing apparently to the genera} 
irregularity and uncertainty of Grecian criminal 
law, that, the Greek language, ſo ſuperior to all 
;others in accuracy for moſt purpoſes, is ſo inferior 
to our own, in words for diſti iguiſhing the various 
degrees of criminality, which may attend the act 
of putting a man to death. Hence we have 
ane difficulty to aher, from Ahe expreſ- 


1 2 


ſions f hiſtorians, what degree of turpitude we 
ſhould impure to the actions which they relate. 
*AToxlaiow, the common word for 10 Kill, is equally 
uſed to expreſs the fouleſt murder, or putting to 
death after juſt trial, in the moſt legal manner, by 
the hands of the public executioner (as in this chap- 
ter of Xenophon ſ. 13.) The additions ra les, 
Ginas, ral, anglrog, in gere 26, and perhaps 
others, are ſometimes uſed to mark a diſtinction, 
but often omitted. Xenophon's expreſſion on 


this oceaſion, ], dg d,, rather, 1 


think, implies that ſome legal forms were ob- 


ferveds and yet we have difficulty to reconcile. 


chis with the treatment of the children of the 
ſulferery, | 


Perhaps 


ſ. 12s 
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Perhaps moderation in aſſaſſination ſhould be added to its eulogy ; for the 
execution of thoſe who were at mercy, and the murder of the children, 
who could have deſerved no ill, did not take place till the revolution was 
completed ; and, we may hope, ſhould be aſcribed, not to deliberate de- 
ſign in the leaders, but to the wild fury of popular paſſion, which they 
could not reſtrain. The better-taught- judgement, however, of modern 
times will not, with the philoſophic Plutarch, give its unmixed applauſe to 
the means employed, and extol the revolution of Thebes as a model, to 
be juſtly compared with that effected at Athens, by Thraſybulus, through 
open war, unſullied by affaflination and perſidy . Xenophon, in his 
Ageſilaus, has not ill defined that deception which may be allowable in 
politics and war. Ageſilaus, he fays, held, that © to deceive thoſe wha 


© miſtruſt us is wiſe ; thoſe who truſt us, wicked ©, 


| q 


25 He calls the two revolutions, of Athens 998 


Thebes, e r u ray cpcl S Put. 
Pelop. p. 513, 514. 
1 The neceſſity has frequently eccurred, by 


no means a pleaſant neceſſity, to ſpeak lighiingly 


of Plutarch's authority. If any reader, ſwayed 
by the merit, altogether, of Plutarch's works, 
or by the reſpe extenſively paid by learned men 
to his name, ſhould think I have been extreme in 


| depreciating his judgement or his accuracy as an 


Hiſtorian, I ſhould wiſh that his account of the 
Theban revolution might be compared with Xe- 


- nophon's. The life of Pelopidas, as his fellow- 


countryman, was evidently a favorite ſubje& 
ith Plutarch, and the exploit, by which Thebes 
is delivered from the Lacedæmonian dominion, a 
favorite part of it. On this favorite ſubject, an ill- 
jud ging zeal, the zeal of a clofet-philoſopher, un- 
verſed in active life, to make his hero keep the 
Kage with effect, has led him, I muſt own it ap- 
rs to me, inte ſtrange puerilities. He ex- 
hibirs Pelopidas babbling publicly, when evi- 
dently the moſt cautious fecrecy. was requiſite. 
He defcribes him ingaged in furious combat; un- 
der circumſtances tending ſtrongly to confirm 


. Renophon's account, according to which the buſi. 


neſs was ſo much better managed, that nothing 


more was neceſſary than to poniard an unarmed. 


SECTION 


man, furprized in the ſecurity of domeſtic pri- 


vacy. He attributes then to the fage Epame inon- 
das an indiſcretion truly woiderful. 
cording to his account, the eloquence of Pelo- 


While, ac- 


pidas incited the exiles, Epameinondas, by an in- 
genious device, prepared the minds of the citizens 
at home to join in the propoſed fcheme of revo- 
lution. In the places of publie exerciſe, he in- 
couraged the Theban youth to venture upon 


wreſtling and boxing with the Lacedemonians of 


the gariifon. To their ſurprize, they found them» 
ſelves far ſuperior to their antagoniſts : they were 
of courſe elated with unexpected ſucceſs, and thence 
Epameinondas took occaſion to reproach them 
with the baſeneſs of their ſubmiſſion to a people 
ſo inferior. It might be ſuppoſed, from this ſtor y, 
that Epameinondas meant to admoniſh the Lace- 
dæmonians to ſtrengthen their e and keep 
ſtricter watch. 


It is among the real merits of Plutarch, which 

T have before taken oecaſion to obſerve, that 
he not unfrequently names his authors. Now it 
is remarkable that, in his account of the Theban 
revolution, the only author he quotes is Xeno- 
phon; from whom, indeed, evidently the beſt part 
of his account has been taken. As a cotemporary 
hiſtorian, much intereſted in the political events 
of the time, Xenophon had his partialities, and 
they 
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Motives, at Lacedemon, for lenient conduft toward Thebes, Command in war 
againſt Thebes, declined by Agefilaus, committed to Cleombrotus. Uncommon 
' ſtorm. Change in Athenian politics, adverſe to Thebes. 


IT was incumbent upon the Lacedæmonian government to puniſh the 
Theban rebellion and ſupport its authority over Greece, or at once to re- 
fign that invidious authority, whieh perhaps could. not be refigned with- 
fafety. Tho midwinter, therefore, it was reſolved that an army ſhould: 
immediately march. In the fame ſpirit, ſeverity was exerted againſt the 
late governor of the Cadmeia, who ſuffered death for ſurrendering his- 

_ truſt. 

There is ſomething of myſtery in the conduct of Agefilaus toward 
the Thebans, and not leſs of the Thebans toward Agefilaus, which the 
philoſopher-hiſtorian, who acted in the military and political tranſactions: 
of the time, ſeems to have left ſtudioufly veiled. The groſs affront put 
upon Ageſilaus, previoufly to his failing for Aſia, when ſacrificing in the 
Theban territory, is not accounted for. The cauſe of that deeplaid ſcheme 
of enmity to: Lacedemon, which occaſioned the recall of Ageſilaus, is 
equally unexplained. Why Agefilaus, when he had gained a great vic- 
tory over the Thebans near Coroneia, did not purſue the advantage, but on. 
the contrary led his army immediately out of their territory, remains an. 
enigma. After this, that Ageſilaus bore a hatred to the Thebans, which he 


ſuffered ſometimes to ſway his political conduct, the candor of Renophon. 


they were not in favor of Pelopidas or Epamei- 
nondas. On the contrary the Lacedæmonians 
were his friends, and very particularly Agefilaus; 


Nevertheleſs his fimple conciſe narrative does far. 


more honor to the authors of the Theban revo- 
lution than Plutarch's ſtudied panegyric. With- 
out any mention of ſecrecy, he ſhows. that ex. 
traordinary ſecrecy was obſerved. Without 
any mention of courage or magnanimity, he 
exhibits, in the conduct of the conſpirators, the 
daring prudence of ſo many Cæſars or Crom- 


wells, While he thus does 7 15 to thoſe who, 
as public men, were his enemies, he acknowleges 
fo candidly the faults of his friends, that even 
Plutarch could accuſe. them of nothing. more. 
Among the advantages then, of Ne nophon in the 
compariſon, the reader of taſte will admire that 
elegant ſimplicity, that perſpicuous conciſeneſs, 
which modern writers cannot too diligently emu- 
late, but which, were Xenophon the w riter, no 


modern language could e qual. 


Has 


Ten. Ageſ. 
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Bas ed him to declare. The partiality of Plutarch, himſelf a Bceotian, would 
countenance an imputation, which ſeems however to have had no better 
origin than tho ordinary malice of party-ſpirit in Greece, that Ageſilaus 


inſtigated the ſeizing of the Cadmeia. That, however, he ſupported the 


meaſure, when taken, in a manner not creditable. to his character, Xeno- 
phon himſelf has ſhown. Vet when, in couſequence of the revolution 
which followed, war was denounced againſi Thebes, and an army ordered 
to march, he declined the command. 

But what hiſtorians have not expreſſſy 2 may be gathered from 
what they have made known: the pointed enmity of Thebes, toward Age- 
ſilaus and Lacedæmon, aroſe. from a revolution, by which the power paſſed, 
from . the. oligarchal party, to the democratical. The new leaders could 
not hope to hold their power, unleſs they could ingage their common- 
wealth to break the Lacedemonian connection; and a groſs affront to 
a popular king might be very efficacious for their purpoſe. But as the 
ther, party was ſtill conſiderable, and the-principal landowners were among 
its members, Ageſilaus, after the battle gained on his return from Aſia, 
might withdraw his army from the 'Theban territory to favor the lands, not 
of his enemies, but of his friends; and he might hope that his moderation, 
after victory, might ſoſten the enmity of one party, while the credit of 
that victory would promote the influence of the other. If the oligarchy 
could be quietly reſtored in Thebes, his purpoſe would be better anſwered 
than by any ſucceſs in arms; and means might thus, more than by any 
other meaſures, be promoted, for his return, with bis army, to proſccute 
his favorite plan of conqueſt in Aſia. | 

Patriotiſm upon a Narrow ſcale, or attachment to a 3 com- 
monwealth, (tho it was oftener only to a party in that common- 
wealth) was common among the Greeks; but even the pretenſion to 
patriotiſm including all Greece, was rare . Xenophon aſcribes to Age- 


. f. 45. 6. ſilaus that nobler patriotiſm : which ſeems indeed to have been an in- 


| 


heritance from his father Archidamus, .communicated to. both the kings 
his ſons me {He inferior abilities of Agis gave leſs ry to the fair 


2 The Greek term Pilifrarp was nearly ſynonymous with Ar. To A the more lie 


ral patriotiſm, extending to the whole nation, the Greeks uſed the term Pagan 


oextion. 
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portion. If we add the Athenian Cimon, it will be difficult to find an- 
other Grecian commander who has any clear claim to the eulogy. Theſe 
however ſeem intitled to it, and we muſt therefore confine to the time when 
Ageſilaus reigned, the praiſe which Xenophon makes peculiarly his. What Xe. wi 152 
other general, he aſks, has been known to declme. taking a town, when be 
thought the plunder in his power, or to; hold it a misfortune to conquer, 
when Greeks were his enemies? But Ageſilaus, when, on his march from 
Aſia, intelligence met him of the great victory obtained near Corinth, where, 
with the loſs of only eight Lacedzmonians,. nſore than ten thouſand of the 
Theban confederacy were ſlain, without marking any ſatisfaction, Unhappy 
Greece! he exclaimed ; © your children thus deſtroyed, in quarrels - 
among themſelves, were enough to have obtained glorious victory over 
any number of barbarians.” When afterward, as he lay near Corinth, the 
refugees pointed out a plan for eaſily ſtorming the. city, he would not 
allow the attempt :- * To chaſtize a Grecian people, he. ſaid, © may be 
neceſſary; to extirpate or inſſave them cannot. 
But the great purpoſe of Ageſilaus, univerſal peace in Greece, and + 
union of the. whole nation againſt the barbarians, was ſingularly thwarted * 
by the prevalence. of the democratical party in Thebes; and this con- 
ſideration, with. perhaps ſome added ſtimulation from perſonal affronts, 
appears. ſo far to have warped the general rectitude of his mind, as to 
have led him to ſupport the treachery: of Phcebidas, in ſeizing the Theban 
citadel... When however he found that thoſe Thebans who, through the 
inſuing revolution, . acquired the lead in the government of their city, con- 
ducted themſelves with no moderation ©; when, on the contrary, after the / 
counter-revolution effected by Mellon and Pelopidas, the whole 'Thebars: - Fg 
people ſeemed united in the oppoſite intereſt, he would no longer ſtand 
forward in a. cauſe. which he ſaw was ſo odious, and which a conſiderable 
party in Lacedæmon itfelf reprobated. He ayoided taking any part in the Xen. He', - 
debate on meaſures to be. purines: and when, it was reſolved that an army: * hy 


„ 'Xenophon has himſelf: reportech chat Agis the. culogy muſt be confined to the time when | 
would not take Elis when in his, power. Nen. Ageſilaus reigned, 
Hel. J. 3. c. 2. f. 19. & Ch. 24. ( 2. of this 9 Than. is a title which Xenophon more 
Hiſt.) Hence it is clear that the. peculiarity of than once gives them Cf. 9 & 13.) 


: ſhoukt.: 
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ſhould immediately march, he claimed the privilege of his age for declin+ 


ing the command . 
Cleombrotus, who had fucceeded Ageſipolis in the throne of the Eu- 


ryſtheneid family, ſeems, with the ephors, and the whole admini- 

ſtration of Lacedæemon, to have imbibed a ſhare. of the moderation of 

Agefilaus. But had no ſtep been taken in favor of the Lacedæmonian, or 

_ oligarchal party, throughout the Bœotian towns, its complete ruin, with 

the ſevereſt ſafferings to individuals, to many individuals who deſerved 

highly of Lacedæmon, muſt have followed. Already in Thebes, the re- 

turn of the refugees of one party had been the ſignal for the leading men 

| of the other to ſcek perſonal ſafety, by quitting whatever elſe was moſt dear 
B. C. 378. to them. Tho midwinter, therefore, and very ſevere weather, the reſolu- 
Ol..400; 2. tion for the immediate march of an army for Bœotia was perfiſted in, and 


January. 

Dodw. Cleombrotus was directed to take the command. The readieſt paflage of 
the mountains north of the iſthmus *, was occupied by the Athenian 

Ken. Hel. general Chabrias, with a body of 8 Cleombrotus however found 


1 * the Platæan road open, by which he paſſed into tbe Theban territory and 
incamped at Cynoſcephalæ. There he remained ſixteen days, and then 
withdrew to Theſpiz. The purpoſe of the expedition ſeems to have been 
meerly to give that protection which the Lacedemonians owed to the 
Bœotian towns againſt the new government of Thebes ; and for this it was 
thought ſufficient now to leave a third of the army under the command of 


J. 36. Sphodrias, with a ſum of money for raiſing a body of mercenaries. Cle- 
ombrotus therefore led the reſt back toward Peloponneſus ; all, ſays the 
hiſtorian, while they reflected how carefully every injury to the Theban 
territory had been avoided, wholly doubting whether it was to be war or 


peace. 

20 Tie ricgaααNm 0.0 seng. The uncertain fifty-two and fifty-five when his age excuſed him 
value of this expreſſion has been already noticed. from forein ſervice. The excuſe was common to 
Dodwell (Chron. Xen. ad ann. A. C. 378. p. 55.) the king and the private ſoldier. 
ſuppoſes reooapurorle a vong fifty-ſeven or fifty- 21 This familiar circumſtance among the ks 
eight, and that Ageſilaus was already fixty- it was ſufficient for Kenophon to 850 e by the 


three. At that rate he muſt have been forty- ſingle word zurrxrexé ray. 
five at his acceſſion to the throne, when he was, 22 The way by Eleutheræ, 73 which Dodwell 


according to Xenophon, (Ageſil. c. 1. ſ. 6.) iz, propoſes, ney with reaſon, to read oy 
ub leg, fill a youth. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe three. | 
him under thirty five at his acceſſion, and between I 

£5 AN 
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In paſſing the mountain-barrier againſt the iſthmus, the army was aſſailed 
by an uncommon ſtorm. Between the town of Creuſis and the Corin- 
thian gulph, its violence was ſuch, that many aſſes laden with the baggage 
were tumbled down the precipices ; ſhields were blown into the ſea, and, 
in the impoſſibility, with their complete armour, to withſtand its fury, 
moſt of the ſoldiers reſorted to the expedient of depoſiting their ſhields 
among. the crags, and loading them with ſtones. With difficulty, cach 
making. his way as he could, they arrived in the evening at Aigoſtheni in 
the Megaric territory. . Tho this was no ordinary tempeſt, yet the account 
- of it given by Xenophon may afliſt us to the cauſe why, in a climate whoſe 
ſummer heats we are apt to ſuppoſe more intolerable than the roughneſs 
of, the,waining or early year, winter operations were ſo generally avoided. 
Such an event never failed to alarm Grecian ſuperſtition. Some thought 
the diſpleaſure of the gods announced at the conduct of Lacedæmon to- 
ward Thebes : others ſuppoſed, il|-fortune to the youtbful general portended. 
F ollowing events, with the recollection of the omen, brought, it was ima- 
gined, its explanation. As ſoon as the weather became; moderate, the aban- 
doned arms were collected; and the march being then proſecuted into 
Wee us, the troops were, as uſual, diſmiſſed. 


Altho, i in tl this expedition, ſo little was done to the vulgar ere, its conſe- 


quences 5 Were important. Thoſe in. Athens, defirous of peace, or averſe 
to.the  Theban, connection, repreſented with effect to the people, that the 
Corinthian territory was no longer the ſeat of war; already they had ſeen 


the Peloponneſian army paſs by Attica into Bœotia; and before next 


parveſt they might expect the ravage c of Attica itſelf, The ungenerous fear 
of the tyrannous multitude was ſo excited, that, of the two generals who 
had favored the delivery of Thebes from the Lacedemonian yoke, one was 
candemned and executed ; dhe other ſaved his life by flight. art ans fo 
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Mol ives f the Thetan leaders for perſevering in oppoſition t -Etbedibmoie 0 
Pelopiuas, Epameinondas. Corruption of the Lacedemunion general Spho- 
drias: Weak conceſſion of Ageplaus : Renewal of connettion between Athens. 


and J. bebes. Agefilaus commander againſt © Thebes. State of .the ſmaller Re- 
Fubliss of Greece, The Thebaid ravaged : Winter campain. Second invaſion. 


a 1 * 74 
# 


THE great change, which had taken Bure i in the politics of Ay was. 


highly alarming to the ruling party: i in Thebes. Unſupported "they could; 
not hope long to. refiſt the power of Lacedæmon; and whatever indica- 


tions might have appeared of moderation in the Lacedæmoniän govern- 


ment, and a diſpofition to peace, yet no peace with Lacedæmon could 


come unattended with the ruin of the chiefs of the party, aſſuffins of the 
late polemares, and objects of the revenge of living numbers, whom they 
had driven into baniſhment. But among them were men of talents, ſuch. 
as Thebes had not before offered to the world's notice. ' Of theſe Pelopi- 
pidas 2 and Epameinondas were becoming eminent. Both of diſtinguiſhed 
families, both of the- democratical party, they contrafted. an carly friend- 


hip, tho. 1 their . and their yr h differed. Pelo- 


EE + T4 


bool of the Aen. Te warm 7 of 1 TROY wi, bim 
to put himſelf forward in public buſineſs ; 55 Epameinondas thought i it a duty 
to qualify himſelf for his country's ſervice, but then. claimed indulgence 
for his inclination to retirement and ſtudy, till circumſtances might require 
his exertion. The activity of Pelopidas made it impoſſible that he could- 
be an indifferent character in any public eommotion. When therefore the 
party of Leontiades, with the affiſtance of the Lacedzmonian army under 
Phcebidas, obtained the ſupreme power in the commonwealth; Pelopidas had. 


2J en Earle. c. Ed. Thebanum Epaminonday (inſtituit) haud ſcio an n unum 
Orat. 3». J,. g 


om dis Grætiæ. Cic. 


Y | been: 
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been among thoſe YR were driven to ſeek their ſafety by ſlight ; while 


Epameinondas, conſidered only as a philoſopher, remained undiſturbed in | 


Thebes. Pelopidas was, according to Plutarch, both in council and in action, 
foremoſt among the aſſociates of Mellon, in the inſuing revolution ; Epa- 
meinondas joined in it only with the body of the Theban people. When the 
revolution was effected, Pelopidas was raiſed, with Mellon and Charon, to 


the office of Breotare ;..a title now uſſumed by the firſt magiſtrates of 
"Thebes, in aſſertion of the claim of the Theban people to a ſuperintending 
authority over all the cities of Bœotia, which the Lacedæmonians, under 
the pretenee of vindicating the freedom of thoſe cities, but really to inſure 
their own command over them, had always ſtrenuouſly oppoſed; + 

The intrigue which ſet Athens again at variance with Lacedemon, was, 
according to Plutarch, deviſed and managed by Pelopidas. Xenophon 
gives it to Theban policy, without ſpecifying the author. Bribery was the 
inducement, at leaſt ſuſpected, for Sphodrias, the Lacedæmonian general 
in Theſpiz, to take meaſures not to be otherwiſe cafily accounted for. 
Marching in the afternoon, he entered Attica by night, with the purpoſe, 
or the pretended purpoſe, to be before dawn at Peirzus, which had then 
no gates, and to take it by ſurpriae. At Thria day broke upon him, and 
he returned; but inſtead of endeavoring to conceal his ods intention, 
WE Es and drove off cattle. - ade Wo 710 
Before day intelligence reached Athens chat a 1 n was nnch 
ing: Alarm ſpred rapidly, and the whole people took arms. Three Lace- 
demonian miniſters, then in the city, were arreſted. Aſtoniſhed, them- 
ſelves, at the fact related to them, they however ſoon Wan the prin- 
cipal Athenians, that, whatever the plot might be, they could be no parties 
to it; and, declaring their confidence that Sphodrias not only could have 
no authority. for his injurious conduct, hut that his high rank and great 
connections would not ſcreen him from due puniſhment for it, they were 
preſently releaſed. So far their aſſertions were ſoon confirmed, that Spho- 
drias was n _ an 155 e was en iet 
Am. 

8 1 W cot 5 io zu the i ——_ of Agcilat, 


but do win excuſe * it. Cleonymus, ſon of Sphodrias, a youth of great 
2 22 2 merit, 
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merit, was the intimate friend of -Archidamus ſon of Ageſilaus, a youth 
alſo of great merit. Archidamus was diſtreſſed by his friend's diſtreſs; 
| aficl Ageſilaus, fceling for both of them,” allowed his feeling to overbear his 
Judgement. 'Againft his own opinion of what was juſt and honorable, 
and againſt his cotintry's cleareſt intereſt, he exerted himſelf in favor 
of Sphodrias. -* It appears that trials of men in high public fituations, 
at Sparta equally: as at Athens, were before either the aſſembled people, 
or a court ncarly as numerous as the ordinary popular aſſemblies. Of 
courſe. opportunity was open ſor intrigue, and intereſt decided the judge- 
ment. Sphodrias nevertheleſs feared to return home; yet his trial, ac- 
cordling to the general practice of Grecian courts, proceeded as if he were 
preſent.” It was apparently in conſequence of the notoriety; of his guilt, 
that his friends choſe to reſt his defence principally, on: the plea of his for- 
ta&r- merits but the influence of Ageſilaus gave ſuch: efficacy to, this 
plea that he. was acquitted. Xenophon, anxious for the credit of bis 
friend and patron, has nevertheleſs evinced his ſuperior. regard for, truth, 
by avowing that the decifion” was Loy e conſidered as: ſingularly 
iniquitous.” iel his 3 bobnsb1yj 5 
The remoter conſequendes &f this diſreputable tranfuQtion! Were 0d 
human ſorefight, but the! ſtrong-probability, amounting almoſt to certain 
neceſlity, of what immediately. followed, ſhould not have eſcaped ſo expe- 
ee # polſtician as Agefilaus. Indignation pervaded the Athenian peo- 
ple; and it was ns longer poſſible for thoſe leading men in Athens, who 
deſired to maintain the Lacedæmonian connection, to refute the orators of 
the Baotian party, who afferted that the Lacedæmonians not le evidently. 
approved and had incouraged the treaeherous project againſt Peiræus, than 
the not leſs abominable, but more ſucceſsful treachery, by which: Thebes, 
nöt long fince, had been actually ſubjected to Lacedemon. Aſter, the 
manner of democracies, not underſtanding convinced, hut paſſion excited, 
like the reflux of a ſtrong furf,' bore all violently the way contrary; to that 
which it had lately impelled-;-and the: ſame raſh multitude which, à little 
before, had condemned its generals to death for promoting the delivery of 
Thebes from the Lacedæmonian yoke, now, withlequally haſty and unrea- 


ſonable: zeal, ingaged in war. with Lacedæmon to ſupport, the 'meaſyre; 
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War deſenſi ye and offenſive became the popular care. Peirzus was ſ& 

cured; with gates, ſhips were built; and want of zeal in the Bœotian 

cauſe: was conſidered as want of fidelity 40 the Athenian common wealth. 
p „Having thus, by partiality for a guilty individual, brought a formidable 
addition to the before preſſing weight of war againſt his country, Ageſilaus 

could no longer deny hiniſelf to the publię voice, which loudly called for 
his known ability and large experience to command the army, in prefe- Xen. Hel- 
rence to the untried talents of bis yonthful:collegue, . Thebes remained the f 1; 
| great object of hoſtility ; but, with Athens riow adverſe, it was no longer 

eaſy.-for an army to paſs from Peloponneſus into Bœotia: command 
of the road over the nation ene wuſt by-ſome means be fe-- 

eured;. 1.521 -bos ab. #-" Ho * 

It is only incidentally. that we KEY any 8 concerning. thoſe. nu- 

merous inferior republics which compoſed the far larger portion of the 
Greek nation; and when, it occurs, it is of courſe valuable. To the citi- 
Zens of Lacedeemon and Athens great objects of ambition affered; and if. 

numbers ſuffered: in- the conteſt ſo. excited, numbers would participate in 

the joyful, hope, at. leaſt, of one time finding large recompence;. Mean 

While the body of the Lacedæmonian people, might live in ſecurity and a 

dignified eaſe, after. the manner  preforibed, by the peculiar inſtitutions 

under which. they were bred; and for the Athenian, - all the arts and eyery : 
ſcience; combined ta, produce gratifieations ; 3, for the : wealthy eyery, kind of 
gratification at their own exponce, except, ſecurity of perſon, property, and 
character i and fon the pooreſt, Juxpries at the public gxpence, ſuch as no 
others injoyed, with, quiet, and peace, of mind, if. not always in. their - 
power, yet leſs liable; to arbitrary violation than with thoſe whoſe, private - 
riches might draw, popular envy..: But, for the bulk of the Greek nation, 
the eitizens of thoſe, numerous little. republics. to ;whom. the. higher re- 
wards of ambition, were totally - denied, our. information. hitherto, has 
not repreſented. their. Jot, ag. generally, enyiable;- and. what. we; proceed: 
to learn will be grabilying,. vl, a9 3k-may;teach us to hleſ Providence for. 
Our, n. , n gon tidal oc Hong fte Mein vad ee 

A War, _ungonnefted with; the greater concerns, of the eee . 36 

confederacy, already exiſted within Bocotia.,. In. that empire, which ſome - 
15 Arbe ka ben nn ered ff others;.,aud the Lasedamonian, 
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for a long time, over all, we ſee ſomething of the principle of fome 
deſpotie governments now exiſting in Europe; allowing the ptople, 
as a recompence for deprivation of other liberty, that of aflaflinating 
pne-anothor. . The little, almoſt unheard-of, municipality of the Cleito- 
riaus had been waging war with their neighbours the Orchomenians'; un- 
regarded by any ſuperintending authority, till the particular intereſt of 
Lacedæmon required that their broils ſhould ceaſe ;'and then a mandate. 
from Sparta ſtilled the ſtorm. The Cleitorians, unequal to their enemies 


in native military force, had pecuniary reſources which inabled them to 


ſupply the deficiency. They had in their pay a body of thoſe troops, the 
aſe of which had, as we have Teen, long been increaſing in Greece; vaga- 
bonds from warious republics, who made war a trade, and were ready to 
ingage in any res ſor the beſt. hire. Informed of the cireumſtances, 
AgeMaus ſaw; in this little war, the means of ſecuring” tor his army the 
paſſage from Peloponneſus over the mountains into the Beeotian plain. He 


demanded the ſervice of the Cleitorian mercenaries for the purpoſe. The The 


Cleitorians, deſirous to gratify the king and people of Lacedæmon, were 
only anxious that, While their mercenaries were em ployed in the Lacedz- 


monian ſervice,” their lands, which they wete themfelves unable to proteck, 


might not be We Againſt this Ageſilaus undertook to provide arid 
he did it effectually by ending bis orders to the Orchomenians to abſtain 


from hoſtility, while Lacedæmon might have occaſion for the Cleitorian 


troops. It ſeems there was an exiſting decree of the congreſs of the 
conſederacy, forbidding war between the confederated republics, while 
an expedition in the common cauſe was going forward; and, under the 
ſunction of this decree, Ageſilaus threatened the Orchomenians' with the 
firſt ven geance of the arms of that eonfederacy, of which their eity was a 
member, if they diſobeyed his order. The Orchomenians prudently 105 
3 And the Cleitoriag mercenaries otcupict the paſſes. ' | 
--Beeatia being thus laid open to the Lacedzmonian' arms, it remained 
for thoſe" whe el who tht the Theban. councils, to deviſe how, with 
unequal forces, they might beſt protect the ſmall but rich territory of their 
city. They fortified the whole frontier; and ſtill their numbers were un- 
equal to the deſence always and everywhere. Ageſilaus, able and inde⸗ 
3 -pendtrating their lines, plundered, burn, ant waftet to the city- 


walls. 


- 


Walls. The comummate fkill' of the Athenian general Chabrias, to whom 


the Thebans'deferred on that occafion, baffled his endeavours to force a 
general action. The common object of a Grecian chmpain was neverthe- 
leſs aceompliſhed. Agefilaus then placed a force in Theſpiæ, under the 

eommand of Pheebidas, to protect the allies of Lacedæmon in northern 
Greece, during the pans and, EY into . 3 the 
| reſt of his army. ern Oh 


The . of a man diflivguithed, like Pheebiclas, by that treachery 


which had reduced” Thebes under ſubjection to Lacedemon, we ſhould: 


8 not confider as creditable ; but we are ſo little informed of Spartan do— 


meſtic politics, that ground fails us even for conjecture, how far the appoint-- 
went of Phoebidas was the work of Ageſilaus. However, tho an unprincipled 
politician, Phoœbidas ſeems to have been an. active and able officer. The 
 *Phebans, like the Dorian Peloponneſians, deſcended from the fame Folian 
| Rock valuing themſelves upon their heavy-armed phalanx, diſdained the 
miffile weapons and deſultory action of moft of the northern Greeks ; 
whom they conſidered as; in their warfare, little above barbarians. | But the 
Eacedzthonians, by ſevere experience in their wars with. Athens, had at. 


length learnt the uſe of light infintry ; ; and tho-the force leſt under Phœbi- 


das confi fed moftly of targeteers, he did not content himſelf with defenſive 
War, but ſÞ/harrafled the etiemy's 8 territory with predatory inroads,” that the 
whole force of Thebes was collected to reprefs' the troubleſothe and de- 
klructire jatruflon; The Theban army” invaded the Theſpian territory. 
Pheebidas, Abiding general action, gave nevertheleſs: ſuch- annoyance by. 
deſultory attacks with: his light troops on tlie enemy's flanks and rear, that 

he made Both phalanx and cavalry retire in diſorderly haſte ; and this was 
done fo without previous circurſpection· and deciſion, that the cavalry 
were ſtopped by a deep glen roſfing tlie Way. This however, which, in- 
the ordinary courſe of events, fhould have been the ruin of the defeated,. 

proved; in the chance of war, that of the: victorious party. The Theban: 
cavalry being forced into action again, it happened that, in the firſt charge, 
Phœbidas was Killed, and immediately it appeared of what conſequence. 


the life of one man might be. The mercenaries all fled; the few Lace 


deemonians of the army were overpowered; approaching night pre- 
vented 5 * but the conſequences were thoſe of a complete 
10:1 } 4 victory. 
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Wis Kel. : m1Qgory. The Thebans r commanded: the oguntry.: their allics 
2 5 and partizans were. incouraged,, their adyerſaries dejected: inſtead of any 
longer ſuffering in their own territory, they plundered the lands of all 
around them: they were indeed unable to take a ſingle town; but the 
lower people of many deſerted to them in numbers, and the Lacedemo- 
nian party was To weakened, throughout Beotia,, that,- almoſt everywhere 
fupport was wanting to check ſedition and prevent revolt. Theſecircum- 
ſtances being reported to Lacedæmon, a mora was ſent, würde orders 
of g-polemarc, who took, his head-quarters;jn Theſpie, hot hed ol 
B. C. 377. .. In ſpring the Peloponneſian army was again embed ebe by a body 
= 9 of horſe from that diſtant new member of the confederacy Olynthus, and 
5 Ageſilaus again took the command. By early precaution he ſecured the 
paſſes of Cithæron, and entered, without oppoſition, the Beeotian plaip. 
The Thebans remained on the defenfive \ within their lines; hut even, thoſe 
lines, by movements ably planned and rapidly executed, Ageſilaus paſſed 
unoppoſed. . FEearful of a hattle, the, enemy attended his motions, with little 
effects; while he extended rayage beyond Thebes, as far as the Tanagræan 
Jands: Not tall all the inimical Breotian: territory had been. waſted, he re- 
. 55. turned to Theſpiæ. That, little city he found torn by the common | rancor 
of faction in Greece. One party, claiming. to be more eminently the 
Lacedzzrmonian party, urgedithe moderate. petition that their opponenfs, tho 
profeſſing themſelves friends 5 alſo. of, Lagedemon, yet, or their leſs ardent 
zeal in ihe cauſe,! might be n ante death. 1 not be Nr to Rat 


3 ˙ wt 


Ae, 30 and, for better ſecurity, required Pi oaths 5 ſides for, 
what the, Mir of both He demanded, 475 1 1 more imperious, 
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Dif 1 wand exertions of Thebes : Naval . obtained from Athens ; ; Timo-. 

theus commander. Preſſure upon' Lacedemon, and ſucceſſes of Thebes. Ar- 
commodation and breach again between Lacedemon and Athens : Siege of 
| wel 142 _ ab Lament: aps 4 of the Athenians under Ipbicrates. 


7 


IAT mode of FORTE war, which had eoripelied the flouriſhing and B. C. 339. 
formidable commonwealth of Olynthus to receive laws from Laeedæmon, Ol. 100. 4. 
now began ſeverely to preſs upon Thebes. For two ſucceſſive years neither Xen. Hel, 
harveſt, nor thoſe fruits which, in the hotter climates, are fcarcely leſs im- . 38, 
portant than harveſt, had been gathered by the Thebans from their ter- 
ritory ; and the ſurrounding ſtates, beſt able to afford fupplies, acknowleged 
the Lacedæmonian empire. Beeotia, tho its extent, from the Eubœan 
channel to the Corinthian gulph, gave it the advantage of two ſeas, never- 
theleſs was low in the ſcale of Grecian maritime power. The ſupremacy 
of Thebes was unfavorable to maritime exertion, its proper territory being 
wholly inland; yet Thebes, whether through juſt or uſurped dominion, 
at this time commanded ports and poffeſſed ſhips' of war. In tho diſtreſs, 
therefore, ariſing from the preſſure of the Lacedæmonian arms, it was re. 
ſolved, before any conceſſion thoule IP Pe WM * to *provurs me 
plies a 

Two triremes were beser dag. e to den commiſſioners to 
whom ten talents, about two thouſand pounds ſterling, were intrufted, to 
purchaſe corn at Oreum in Eubœa. The people of Orcum were known 
to be friendly, but they were reſtrained by a Lacedæmonian garriſon in 
their citadel. ' The Theban commiſſioners therefore' went to Pagaſæ, on 
the oppoſite Theſſalian coaſt ; hoping thence to manage their buſineſs with 
the requiſite ſecrecy. The Lacedæmonian governor nevertheleſs receiving 
information of their meaſures, -allowed them quietly to complete their pur- 
chaſe, and then, watching their departure, intercepted both ſhips, at ſuch a 
diſtance from ſhore that none of the crews eſcaped, The refult how= 
Vol. III. * Aa a | ever 
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ever was far more beneficial to the Thebans than if their commiſſioners: 
had met with unchecked ſucceſs. For the priſoners, being placed in the 
citadel of Oreum, were ſo deficiently guarded, that they found opportu- 
nity to riſe and overpquwer the > garriſon. The. townſpeople, relieved thus 
from the terror of the commanding  farkvels, diſclaimed ſubjection to Lace- 
demon-; and, through the reſt of autumn, and all the TER e 
Thebes was abundantly ſupplied from Eubœea. ö | 
B. C. 36. The diſpoſition to yield, which want had: begun to excite: among the 
85 5 * Thebans, being thus done away, it remained for the Lacedæemonians, with 
the returning ſeaſon, to repeat the invaſion of Bœotia. An accidental in- 
XepeHets jury to n blod-weffel, ill-treated by. an woſkilful-fargeon, had, brought 
. N upon Ageſilaus a ſevere uneſs, which diſabled him for military. command. 
11 754 Cleombrotus was. therefore again placed at the head of the army. With 
W the uſual deficiency, of our information, concerning the domeſtic politics 
of Lacedeman, it remains unexplained to. us why that inexperienced Prince 
profited,. neither from the advice nor the example of his able collegue, to 
ſecure the paſſes into Bœotia. Not till he arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tains, he ſent forward his targeteers; but they were repulſed by the Athe- 
nian and Theban troops, which had preoccupied the commanding beights. 
Without another effort he returned PA to ene, and diſmiſſed 
his army. L211; 10 ur aaron] Baan, cod; - treg tr: 
Ampatience and diſcontent rope he beth of the confederuey, 
: which, ſoon, after met in Lacedæmon. It was obſeryed,. that the yearly 
ealls for forein, ſervice bore hard upon the citizens of the allied republics, 
and yet no- progreſs was made. Management and exertion were. en 
deficient, or ſo great a force would, have produced greater effects. A 
proper uſe of the unemployed navy, far ſuperior in ſtrength to the enemy's, 
might have contributed to ſhorten the duration of the evil. Not only. 
troops might have been ſecurely tranſported into Bœotia, and the diſgrace 
of an unſucceſsful attempt to force the paſſage, of the mountains avoided, 
but Athens, dependent upon, tranſmarine ſupplies for ſo large a part of her. 
ſubſiſtence, might have been reduced by ſamine. In conſequence of ſuch. 
l. 61. remonſtrances, a fleet of ſixty triremes was equipped, and, under the 
command of Pollis, took ſtations at Ægina, Ceos, and Andrus. This 
aneaſure had the propoſed. effeR.. The corn- ſhips, bound for Athens, com- 
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monly! nate Qertaſitle:; in -Eubcea.: There they got information of the diſ- 
poſition of the cnemy's fleets and a dared not 70 0 ſo that, 


in Athens, want began te be apprehended. 
But the race of great inen in Athens whe) not yet extinct: Chabrias, 


Xen. Kel 
1. 5. Ce 4 


eſteemed the moſt ſcientific officer of the age, was placed at the head of beat 
i 15. 


the fleet. He met and defeated Pollis, and thus again the ſeas were open 
for the Athenian trade. Preparation meanwhile was making for tranſport- 
ing a powerful army, from Peloponneſus acroſs the Corinthian gulph, to carry 
war into Bœotia. But the conſequence of the weak eompliance of Apeſilaus, 
in compaſfion bor a deſerving ſon and à guilty friend; the compaſſion-ami- 
able in the individual, but the compliance highly blameable in the public 
man, fell now ſeverely upon Lacedæmon. Thebes applied to Athens, its ally, 
for naval protection, and a fleet of ſixty triremes was ſent, under the com- 
mand of Timotheus fon of Conon, to eircumnavigate Peloponneſus, and 
alarm the coaft. The Peloponneſian forces were in conſequence detained 
at home, for the defence of their reſpective territories, and the Thebans, 
on the contrary, bad leiſure for offenſive meaſures; whence their able lea- 


ders profited ſo well, that the great object of their party, what might 
beſt inable them, in all events, to reſiſt Lacedæmon, what, of courſe, it 
had been the great purpoſe of the Lacodæmonians to prevent, was com- 
pletely accompliſned. Wich the cooperation, everywhere, of the demo- 
cxratical party, every town of Baxotia was PO halen the name read 7 
ance, under real ſubjection ts Thebes ! 277 
The Athenian fleet, meanwhile, ee the ſea, when it had . 
Breotia from invaſion, itſelf invadedCorcyra, and, a friendly party there aſſiſt· 
ing, the Whole Hand was brought over to the Athenian cauſe. Timotheus 
however would allow none of the ufual ſeverities againſt the overpowered 
party. ; no ſelling into ſlavery, no baniſhment; but by his liberal conduct 
compoling differene wy he e, a 5 »ttdchmioat" to himſelf, and 


to the Athenian name 510 2 
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pupil of Iſocrates, has led to a mort but pithy M. T. Cic, de Orat. J. 3. ſ. 34. To the ſame + 
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7; The Lacedzmoniqns always ſaw with particular jealouſy any interfetence- 

NY Now of Athens in the weſtern ſeas. Immediately therefore they exerted them- 

f. 65, 66. ſelves to aſſert their command there, and a fleet of fiſty- five triremes was. 
put under the orders of Nicolochus. More diſtinguiſhed for daring cou- 
rage, than for talents or naval experience, Nicolochus ſcorned, in fleets ſo. 
numerous, to weigh the difference of five ſhips. Without waiting for a 
reinforcement, expected from Ambraeia, he haſtencd to meet Timotheus, 
and he was defeated. Nevertheleſs, the Ambraciot ſquadron ſoon after 
joining him, he again put to ſea. Timotheus, however, being joined by 

a ſquadron from Corcyra, which made his fleet more than ſeventy tri- 

remes, even tlie mahnen of Nicolpalus then avoided to renew the > trial; of 
arms. 

During this n exertion of Lacedarmon at Bow new " exngrgen- 
cies aroſe, preſſingly requiring new, exertion by land. The Thebans, after 
reducing all Bestia under their obedience. or, influence, carried their arms 
into Phocis, and miniſters arrived from that country, repreſenting, that it 
muſt be loſt to the Lacedzmonian alliance, unleſs ſpeedily and powerfully 
relieved. Thoſe who held the ſway in Lacedæmon deemed it, and ap- 
parently with reaſon, of great importance not to allow the new power of. 

» .. » Thebes thus to ſpread. It was therefore veſolved to ſend. an army, larger 
'* _ than the former, for the protection of the northern allies. But, while the 
Peloponneſian ſhores were everywhere threatened, it was judged prudent 
to avoid requiring the uſual proportion | of the confederates ; whoſe 
governments and people would naturally be anxious to keep their utmoſt 
force. at home, for the protection of their own lands. At the riſk of 
Laconia itſelf, therefore, it was determined to ſend a larger Proportion of 
Lacedemonians ; with the hope, by this. attention to the wiſhes and feel- TP. 
ings of the allies, and mark of confidence in their bravery and fidelity, to 
conciliate attachment. Unfortunately Ageſilaus was ſtill unable to take the 
/ command, which was therefore committed to Cleombrotus: The army 


* 
17 
. 


e, Qawrg zo ivo Wage Toi; NT., anA% to truſt too much to memory, that he has named 


u Sag Tis h EN meyers iToyxany Cephallenia as the iland gained by Timotheus, 
&no%oxi;> It ſeems to have been through care - inſtead of Corcyra- So informed a catemporary 


> lefſneſs, or the temptation ariſing from the diſſi- *5 Xenophon would ſcarcely de e to miſtake 
culty and trouble of conſulting books in his age, in {cy a Matters pv: & 5 
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paſſed without oppoſition acroſs the Corinthian gulph, and the Thebans Xen. Hel. 


preſently evacuated: Phocis; but they oecupied the ſtrong poſts on the bor- * 9 7 
der, apparently determined to- -Gifpute the entrance of the: Lacedæmonians 
into Bœotia. 5 

While things were thus eritically ſituatedʒ te Athenian- fleet dating: 
the whole circuit of the Peloponneſian coaſt, relief came to. Lacedemon: 
from a quarter whence it was not expected. Diſlatisfaction- with their new” 
political connection had ſpred among the Athenians. While they were 
conſuming; their public treaſure; burthening themſelves with impoſts, and 
fuffering depredation from Mginetan corſairs, the Thebans had refuſed, - 
poſſibly being little able, to contribute to the expence of that. fleet, which: 
had given the great turn in their favor; which had ſaved Bœotia from 
invaſion, perhaps Thebes from ruin, and afforded the opportunity through 
which Tbebes was now miſtreſs of Bœotia. Thoſe leading men. in Athens, 
who were deſirous of peace, took advantage from this turn in the public f.. 
mind, and miniſters were ſent ta Lacedemon. No complex intereſts oc- 
eurring for diſcuſſion, peace was quickly. concluded ; and orders were ſent. 
from Athens, for Timotheus to-ſtop the operations of his victorious fleet, 
and return home. 

Unfortunately. a matter, in a great degree accidental; and of which the 
modern eye with difficulty diſcovers the importance, preſently unſettled all: 
that appeared: ſo happily: accommodated. Timotheus, in his way home, 
put ſome. Zacynthian exiles aſhore on their land; of which the Zacynthians- 
in power complained to- Lacedzmon, as a groſs injury. This conciſe ſtate-- 
ment, from the cotemporary. hiſtorian, will not be wholly unintelligible. 
to thoſe who. have thus far followed Grecian. hiſtory. The Athenians, 
conſcious of offence or not, ſo little expected that it would occaſion a. 
renewal, of hoſtilities, that they had already. laid up their fleet and diſmiſſed f. 7,8. 
their crews,. when. a. vote paſſed the Lacedæmonian aſſembly, declaring,. . . 
that the Athenians had acted injuriouſly, and tbat reparation. ſhould be 
fought by arms. It ſeems as if an interchange of character had taken place. 
between the Athenian. and Lacedemonian governments. Great certainly. 
was the merit of thoſe leaders of the Athenian counſels, who could make 
eireumſpection and moderation diſtinguiſh the proceedings of a democracy, 
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ence of paſſion.” An earneſtneſs appeared, as if the deareſt intereſts of 


Xen, Hel. 
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Ren. Hel. 
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mand Corcyra, and requeſting aſſiſtance againſt them. 


mand the fleet, was inſtructed, generally, © to take care of the Lacede- 


« cyra.” 


| Peloponnefian war, fingularly a ſcene of bloodſhed and defolation, from 


rience ſeems to * been” trapſmitted, by ie 2s an adyantageous 
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maus, the” Meafures: of the elderhood of Sparta were ſubject to the influ- 


Lacedmon were threatenod. Requiſitions were ſent to all the maritime 
allies; and ſrom Corinth, with its colonies, Leucas and Ambracia, Elis, 
the Avhaian ' cities, Zacynthus, and the independent Argolic ſtates Epi- 
daurus, Prezen, Hermione, and Haliæ, a fleet was collected of ſixty 
triremes. In doubt, ſtill, of the ſufficiency of the force to be obtained 
within Greece, miniſters were ſent to Dionyſius, who had raiſed himſelf 
to the tyranny of Syracuſe and the greater part of Sicily, repreſenting 
how incompatible it was with his intereſt that the Athenians nas com- 


Here the cotemporary hiſtorian diſoovers to us a motive for the conduct 
of the Lacedæmonian government, fuperior to the meer conſideration of 
the intereſt of a friendly party in Zacynthus. The means which the con- 
nection with Corcyra gave to Athens, for maintaining a flect and holding 
a commanding infſuence in the weſtern ſeas, always an object of the higheſt 
jealouſy to Lacedemon, made any attempt to extend the Athenian inte- 
reſt there, at the expence of the Lacedæmonian, peculiarly offenſive and 
alarming. But, if, in the filence of Xenophon, the probable report of 
Diodorus may be taken, there was a farther allurement and incentive. 
The oligarchal party in Corcyra, at a crifis with the democratical, then in 
power, applied to Lacedzmon for aſſiſtance; and the recent tranſaction of 
Timotheus i in Cephallema, might ſeem in wine degree to juſtify the inter- 
ference of Lacedæmon in the affairs of Corcyra. . Meaſures however were 
tiken with a haſte, and in a ſtile of violence, preventing and forbidding 
friendly diſcuſſion. Immediately againſt Athens, indeed, war was not 
declared, nor any hoſtility directed; but Mnaſippus, appointed to com- 


© monian intereſt in the weſtern ſea,” and E to reduce Cor- 
We have ſeen that unfortunate Hand, toward the beginning of the 


the rage of its own citizens againſt one-another.. T aught by their ſuffer- 
ings, the ſurvivors had ſettled into orderly government ; and their expe- 


znheritance 
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inheritance to their children ; for Corcyra was at this time remarkable for- 
its high cultivation, and the ſplendor of its country houſes ; the ſecurity 
of an inſular commonwealth allowing and incouraging. improvements there, . 
which, on the continent, and in moſt even of the larger ilands, the con- 

| ſtant dangerof hoſtile neighbours forbad. While the Corcyræans were yet 
unaware of the purpoſe of Lacedzemon, all the fury of Grecian war was- 
let looſe upon their devoted land; for Mnaſippus was not of a temper to 
go beyond the ordinary practice of his age in mercy to an enemy. The 
eattle'in-the fields, the numerous flaves employed in huſbandry, and, be- 
fide: the common plunder of the crops, large ſtore of wine in vaſt cellars, 
here appendages of the farms, tho on the continent only found.in towns, 
became the prey of the invaders. The troops, in conſequence, moſtly mer-- 
cenaries, elſewhere accuſtomed. to coarſe fare, here, ſays the hiſtorian, 
learnt to be faſtidious; inſomuch that for their common drink. they re- 
quired old and flayored wines. Plunder and waſte having been. extended 
over the 1land, eee formed the blockade of the. city, by land and Xen. Hd. 
ſea. 1. 5. X 
- The Athenian en in the ſame ſpirit of moderation in which 
it had ſtopped the courſe of ſucceſsful hoſtilities for the ſake of an equi- 
table peace, appears now to have remained calm under provocation, and 
flow to. reſent the ill-judged aggreſſion of Lacedæmon. Nothing had been 
done in conſequence of the affronting. decree of the Lacedæmonian govern- 
ment, and. the hoſtile meaſures following, when deputies arrived from 
the beſieged Corcyrzans,, imploring the Athenian. people, with every added ſ. t. 
argument that could urge them to relieve their injured, diſtreſſed, and 
highly valuable. allies. © What a loſs,” they ſaid, would Corcyra be to 
© the Athenians, what an acquiſition to their enemies! No republic of the 
: confederacy could furniſh equal naval force, or equal pecuniary contri- 
© bution.. How important then the fituation of Corcyra, for awing the- 
* weſtern Greeks, for commanding the Corinttiian gulph, for attacking 
the Laconian ſhores, and, above all, for interrupting the communication 

of Peloponneſus with Sicily and Italy !' Theſe in truth were the con 

fiderations which had excited the jealouſy: of the Lacedæmenians, and, f. 
given ſpring. to their meaſures againſt Corcyra ; and theſe, thus ſeaſonably | 
put forward, excited the ſolicitude of the Athenians for its preſervation. 
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| A body of fix hundred targeteers was immediatdy ſent, which, elading the 
vigilance of the, beſiegers, entered the city of Corcyra by night, to rein- 
ſorce its garriſon ; and a fleet of ſixty 8 was 10 follow, N the or. 


ders of Timotheus, to raiſe the ſiege. 


n n 


But the fleet remained to be Ana and Timothous, Evdwing the 
enemy's fleet to be of equal or ſuperior if and already practiſed i in ſer- 


vice, was ſolicitous for crews of the beſt ſeamen. With a ſquadron there- 


fore he went among the ilands to collect them. But the uſual impatience 
-of the Athenian people was now excited; the dilatory caution of Timo- 


theus was condemned; and, before he could complete his levies, Iphicrates 


was appointed to ſuperſede him in the command. 

Tn compliance with the manifeſt inclination of an abſolute ſoverein, no 
meaſures could be too ſtrong.” Tphicrates profited from circumſtances ſo 
adapted to the promotion of his immediate ohject. He acted as the favorite 


vicegerent of a deſpot. He preſſed men; he was ſtriét in compelling thoſe, 


the wealthieft of the Athenians, on whom pepular ſovereinty impoſed the 
burdenſome duty of fitting out triremes, to be diligent in their part of the 
bufineſs ; he obtained a decree for adding te his foxce any ſhips of the 
republic cruizing near the Attic coaſt 5, and particularly the ſacred ſhips 
Paralus and Salaminia. Thus he increafed his fleet to ſeventy triremes, 
with which he haſtened his departure; and, in the paſſage itſelf round Pclo- 
ponnefus, A paſſage requiring time, with the rowing and coafting naviga- 


tion of the antients, he found or made opportunity to give the requiſite 
practice to his crews, and inftruct them 1 in Redo rene was _ poets for 


action. ; 
The hafte of the Athenian OT had not been Ieh eig beble, 


for the Corcyrzans were ſeverely preſſed by famine ; inſomuch that, when 
Mnafi ppus had declared, by proclamation, that he would ſell for ſlaves any 
who in future, on pretence of deſertion, ſhould come. from the town, ſtill 


they deſerted. Muzfigpus coped them be ſeourged and ſent. back again; : 


23 Md ren Th: val Meere, x06 red; ber- 1 have endervoures to render ait paſſage as 
The 


na} id Tov Tis wg Ti» "Alley A Latin tranſlator has, I think, miſſed the mean- 
” 5 ing throughout, and particularly of the phraſe 
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and 
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and many, of ſervile condition, whom the Corcyræans would not n 
periſhed of hunger. 5 

Whatever public benefits may ae from private vices, it may be doubted 
if any vice was ever ultimately beneficial to the individual, unleſs ſome- 
times, among things that kappen againſt all calculation, prodigality ; but 


no vice is equally apt to defeat its own purpoſe as avarice. When the ex- 
treme diſtreſs of the beſieged became clearly proved to Mnafippus, he 


conſidered the public buſineſs, intruſted to him, as done, and the ſca- 
ſon come for putting the finiſhing ſtroke 1o. a ſcheme, of private gain. 
His army was compoſed, in large proportion, of mercenaries ; for the cities 
of the confederacy, averſe to a, tranſmarine ſervice, had moſily paid the 
compenſation for avaiding it. Two months pay was now due, when he 
diſmiſſed ſome of his mercenaries unpaid, and ſtill procraſtinated ſettlement 
with the others“ . Diſcontent pervaded the army; the guards were negli- 
gent and diſorderly; the ſoldiers off duty wandered about the country. 
The change was obſerved by the Corcyræans. They fallied, killed 
ſome of the beſiegers, and made ſome priſoners. Mnaſippus, alarmed at 
this new boldneſs, called all to arms, but was ill abeyed. Illiberal ſeverity, 
then exercifed toward his officers, produced Zzealous obedience _ neither 


among them nor among the ſoldiers. With his troops, however, at length 


collected, he drove the Corcyrzans back to their walls : but there they 
made a ſtand ; while, from the tombs, . which Greek as. well .as Roman 
cuſtom placed by the road-ſide without their towns, the light-armed 
diſcharged miſſile weapons with advantage. Meantime, under direc- 
tion of the able Athenian general Steſicles, more troops ruſhing from 
the town by another gate, advanced toward the beſiegers“ flank. 
Theſe attempting an evolution, to form a face of ſufficient extent for 
receiving the new attack, were thrown into confuſion by the ſuper- 


vening enemy; and being unable to reeover their order, fled. No 


relief could come from the right, ingaged toward its own front. Pro- 
greſſively therefore from the left, the line joined in the flight, and 


n among whoſe * vices was no want of Spartan courage, left 
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at laſt with a very few, was overpowered and killed. The conquerors. 
then purſued ; and, but for the apprehenſion of a military force among: 
the ſervants, ſutlers, and others, whoſe numbers appeared formidable, the 
camp might have been taken. Report then arriving of an Athenian force 
approaching under Iphicrates, the remainder of the beſieging army im- 

Fen. Hel. barked and withdrew to Leucas; ſo; precipitately,' that not only large ſtores. 

4 of corn and wine were left to ſupply the preſſiug wants of the Corcyræans, 
together with numerous ſlaves, to repair the toſs by deſertion and * 
but even the fick of the army were abandoned to their mercy. 

1. rg» Iphicrates was yet on the Laconian coaſt, when report of the fate of 
Mnafippus met him“. According to the common manner of the coaſting: 
navigation of the time, when the progreſs of a fleet of ſhips of war re- 

1. 7 18. ſembled an army's march, he halted and landed, even. on. the Laconian. 
ſhore, for meals. Trading veſſels, loftier and deeper, and navigated, in 
proportion to their burthen, by far fewer hands, could far better keep the: 

- open "ſea, Expecting action immediately on reaching his deſtination, 
Iphicrates would not be incumbered with the mainſails , of his triremes, 
but left them in the arſenal. at Peirzus. For practice to his crews, he- 
chofe to make his way moſtly with oars, the ready uſe of which. was fo 
important in the antient manner of action. With a fair breeze, however, 
he allowed his crews to. reſt: in adverſe winds, not too. violent, he made 
them row by reliefs. How little indeed the antient triremes were adapted 
for failing, may be gathered from the circumftance that, tho large enough 
to carry from two to three hundred men, the maſt was not fixed, but 
ſet only when the ſal was to be ſet, Iphicrates ſet his maſts, while. 
his crews were afhore, for advantage to the look-out of his ſcouts, In 
ſerene weather, inſtead" of lying incamped aſhore, which was the com- 
mon practice, he proceeded by night. Coaſting and halting, thus, he 

ſ. 20. made as quick a paſſage as, with the navigation of the time, was com- 

. 19. mon. His ol half, on 1 a e ſhore, was in = mouth of the 


hn 


27 * * age MeSenia was e rectus FRY uſed on ah ſame 1 as now is uſual 
ed under the name of Laconia, or the Laconic with the latteen - ſail veſfels. of the Mediterranean, 
territo and our luggers; aud our cutters have their 


apt neydas ils, vela magna, which might great, middle, and ſtorm jibs. The information 
be 3 mainſails, in contradiſtinction to the fore - remaining to us concerning the antient ſhips of 
ſails ; vr larger fails, in contradifiinQion to War, is, in almoſt every point, very defective. 


N Apheius, 
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-Alpheius, where he paſſed a night. Thence be croſſed to. Cephallenia ; 
and, getting there ſatisfactory information of tranſactions in Coreyra, he 
remitted ſomewhat of that fatigumg preparation for action, in which 
he had ne een required the exertion of his 
Crews. 5 
His own attention to hls country's ſervice, however, was not remitted. 

The original object of the expedition no longer preſſing, he employed his 
leiſure ſo well, that he brought Cephallenia, divided, as we have ſeen, once, 
and probably ſtill, between four republics, under obedience to Athens. 
Then he proceeded to Corcyra, and there he received intelligence of the 
approach of ten triremes ſent by Dionyſius of Syracufe, to join the Lace- 
dæmonian fleet. Anxious to intercept theſe, he went himſelf to examine 
the heights, where a look-out might be moſt advantageouſly Kept ; and 
Telecting twenty triremes, he gave ſtrict orders for the crews to be ready 
at a moment's warning. His not requiring them, on ſuch an occaſion, to 
remain aboard, marks, perhaps beyond anything that has even yet occurred, 
the deficient accommodation of the antient ſhips of war, This deficiency 
ſeems to have put nine. ſhips of the Syracuſan ſquadron into his hands. 
Eo ger for-relief, after the long run, as, with the antient navigation, it was 
reckoned, from Sicily, the Syracuſans landed on the firſt ſhore they ap- 
proached. One ſhip only, commanded by a Rhodian, who, apprehenſive of 
attack, bad haſtened his people aboard, eſcaped. The other nine were 
taben; the veſſels on the beach, the crews aſhore. 

12 The numerous priſoners, made on this occaſion, were 8 ſure- 
ties for payment being found among the Corcyraans themſelyes ; who, 
political enemies, as they now, were, did not forget their derivation, from 
ene emmon origin, and their long connection, in religious rites, in com- 
mercial intercourſe, and in hereditary friendſhip with the Syracuſans. This 
ray of liberality pleaſingly intivens the gloom which Grecian morals gene- 
rally caſt over Grecian hiſtory. But the gleam does not come unmixed ; 
and the cloud to darken the cheerful proſpect ariſes from a quarter whence 


1 ſhould be leaſt expected. Every other priſoner was redeemed at a ſtipu- 
lated price; but for the commander of the ſquadron, Anippus, ſo immo- 


derate a ſum was demanded, in failure of which he was threatened with 
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ſale into flavery « 20g that, in deſpair, diſappointing the avarice which auer 


ſed him, he killed himſelf. 

Xenophon, however, 8 whom we have the rd thought very 
highly of Iphicrates, at leaſt as an officer. Among the many occaſions;” 
he ſays, on which Iphicrates commanded, I admire not leaſt his conduct. 
in the expedition to Corcyra ; and; among other things, for this, that, on. 
© his firſt appointment, he deſired, for collegues, two men of ſuperior 
* talents, not bis political friends“; Calliſtratus, the moſt popular ſpeaker, 
and Chabrias, the moſt renowned general of the age. IH he had reaſon- 
able hope of faithful aſſiſtance from, ſuch men, there can be ng doubt 
but he did wiſely. If, on the contrary, he expected from them the ma- 
lignity of party opponents, it ſurely marked a magnanimous confidence 

© in himſelf, that he could be detected in want neither of caumgez, nor of. 
, ability *, nor of diligence.” | 

Under the Athenian government it was, indeed, difficult to ſay what con. 


duct would beſt give ſecurity to men in high office, except that flattery to 
the people and the bribery of public entertainments were always indiſpen- 


ſable. The expence of the fleet under Iphicrates was heavy. The force 
was greater than had been firſt voted for the ſervice. Whatever mi ight 
obviate demands upon the treaſury would be in his favor. If there is an 
excuſe, or a pailiation, for the condu of Iphicrates to the unfortunate 
Syracuſan, we muſt find it here. The illiberality of the ſoverein people of 
Athens, the ſhame of which was loſt among the multitude of partakers, 
would ſometimes impoſe ſevere duties upon their officers. If then ſuch. 


men as Chabrias and Calliſtratus could not adviſe how to carry on the 


public ſervice, without ſeverity to an individual priſoner; their inability 


would certainly tell toward the juſtification of Iphicrates. On the other 
Hand, if they could not but ſay that he had taken every. meaſure to ſup- 
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| | paves WEL TIANG xen r, 1. ws awnnow, NMiun ſpeaking of Calliſtratus, which the tranſlator 
enim cuſſodic bᷣat, wt Led ab co ingentem auri um- has rendered, I:thmk-1 in complete miſtake, bomi- a 
. mam exigeret, vel bominem ueuderet. The Latin dem gerendis rebus non admadum idoneum. 


tranſlator, according to the too common method 3! Karteppalouay ſeems to mark the weakneſs 
of tranſlators, has very carefully imitated, inſtead of the mind including want of gpurage with want 
of explaining, all that is dubious in the- original., of r 2 #4 eee EY 
I am inclined to ſuppoſe ſome ſmall error in the | , PETE 77 


copy, yet the context, I think, pretty ſufficiently. - 


warrants the verſion I have given. 


Ply 
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ply the armament, without calling upon the treaſury, ſuch teſtimony would 
go farto juſtify the demand, when it became unavoidable. For the ſub- 


fiſtence of his rowers, in the intermiſſion of naval operation, a reſource 
was uſed, for which he and his adviſers will have credit; tho it is not 
the fixſt occaſion on which we find mention of it in Grecian hiſtory they 
were employed in huſbandry. for the Corcyrzeans ; who were glad of hired 


labor, to aſſiſt their diminiſhed Keen of 5 in reſtoring their waſted 


farms · and vineyards: 
— Meanwhile Iphicrates uſed his nell foroe of hewy-avtadey: with his 


larger body of targeteers, to put forward the great object of his expedition, 


the extenſiom of the Athenian. command. In Acarnania, the peacefulneſs 
of paſt times had given way to the political diviſions, ſo prevalent through- 
out Greece. By aſſiſting the friendly party, in thoſe towns where it was 
preſſed by its opponents, and uſing: actual hoſtilities againſt one only, he 
confirmed or reſtored the Athenian intereſt in that province. Aſſembling 
then his fleet again, and adding to it the naval ſtrength of Corcyra, he 
ſailed with ninety triremes; a force that no fleet in the power of the 
Lacedzmonian. confederacy to raiſe, could reſiſt. His purpoſe was to 


direct operations againſt Peloponneſus itſelf ; not without hope that ſome 


cities there, only upon ſeeing the means he poſſeſſed to protect them in 
revolt, would deſert the Lacedæmonian cauſe ; while others, more. eddy. 
to their ingagements, might be forced to ſubmiſſion, 
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Se if Thebes in Jac: Diſſatisfaftion pF: | General Pratt nego- 
tated: by Athens : Refujal of Thebes to accede to the Terms of the . 


THE ordinary ene of markind, it bas Vie of eld obſerved, 

More formed 40 bear adverſity with dignity - than proſperity with . 
ration; and it ſeems not leſs true, tho ſeldomer ſaid, that pewer and 
glory, but eſpecially the ſudden change from humiliation and: miſery. td 
power and glory, too much for moſt individuals to ſupport with propriety, 
ſtill more certainly iritoxicates a community. Later writers have celebrated 
the magnanimous diſintereſtednefs of Pelopidas, and the philoſophical ſelf- 
denial and clear integrity of Epameinondas. "Unfortunately, the able co- 
temporary hiſtorian, intimately connected with their adverſaries, and of 
courſe not their friend, has been careleſs of informing us what part they 
took in the Theban counſels. Nevertheleſs the independent ſpirit and 
daring courage of the Theban people, even in his account; we admire; but 
Hberality, moderation, juſtice, wherever we Fearch, are as little to-be found 
in their proceedings as in thoſe of either the t dee Had ariſtocracy, 
or the Athenian democracy, when their tyrany has been moſt complained 
of by cotemporaries and reprobated by poſterity. 'The ſu es aſſerted 
by the Theban people over all Bœotia, everywhere abhorred by the ariſto- 
cratical party, carried oppreſſion ſometimes to exceſs even n the 
democratical, by which it had riſen. The whole people of the little ſtates 
of Platæa and Theſpiæ were expelled. Numerous as the diſtreſſing cir- 
.cumſtances unavoidably attending banifhment muſt be, yet, through the 
diviſion of Greece into parties, if ſubſiſtence did not fail, perſonal ſecurity 
-could generally be found ſomewhere. But the unhappy Platæans and 
"Theſpians whither could they go? oppreſſed by that party to which 
they had always been among the firmeſt adherents. Lacedæmon, the 
enemy ef their oppreffors, was their hereditary enemy. With Athens 
indeed they had friendly connection; old and inherited connection; 


but Athens was now allied with Thebes, whence their perſecution 


Calm. 
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eame.: Their beſt: hope nevertheleſs was in Athens, and. thither, . as me 
pliants, they directed their ſteps “. 

It is in the nature of democracy to be both tyrannical and ambitious; 
bus like ſingle deſpots, democracies will not always approve the tyranny, 
and ſtill leſs the ambition, of other democracies.. The overbearing haugh-- 
tinefs of Thebes; in her new profperity, had already diſguſted the Athe- 
nians. The invaſion of Phocis, the antient ally of Athens, they much re- 
fenited: The exceſſive violence uſed toward the Theſpians and Platzans, the 
Platæans among their oldeſt and moſt conſtant confederates, at one time al- 
moſt incorporated among the Athenian people, gave ſtill. more offence. . 
Both Platæans and Theſpians, therefore, found. at Athens a ready and: 
kind attention. With their ſituation, that of all Greece was taken into 
ſerious conſideration by the Athenian government. The. conduct of the 
| Eacedzemonians had been provoking :: the proſpect of ſucceſs againſt them, 


while the Athenian fleet,. triumphant, commanded the ſeas, was alluring :- 
But the very ſucceſſes of that fleet had tended to raiſe Thebes to the power, 


which now was becoming an object of jealouſy at Athens, the more, as 


Thebes was a nearer deizüsür than Lacedæemon. 

It is often: extremely difficult to aſcertain the real ſprings of political . 
meaſures in a free government, becauſe of the variety of jarring intereſts 
influencing the individuals who compoſe the political body, and of the 
dependency, of. public. meaſures upon the accidental preponderance of this 


or that private intereſt.. There is much appearance of a wiſe moderation if. 


the Athenian government on this: occaſion; and indeed it ſeems uaquel- - 
tionable that the affairs of Athens were at this time generally directed by. 
able men. Among them Iphicrates certainly was eminent; but Iphicrates 
did not- carry the princely:influence- of a Pericles. At the head of a tri- 
umphbant armament, he found his fituation uneaſy and perilous. - When 
oppoſition. from enemies was nearly. overborne, that from fellowcitizens 
only became more alarming. The conduct of Iphicrates was wiſe; but 


his moderation, bis ready conceſſion ta the wiſhes of thoſe who deſired to 


32 Diodorus, in this part of the hiſtory, has men- tinually marks deficient. W that little 


tioned ſeveral circumſtances not noticed - by eno- ſatisfactoxy can be gathered from him. 
rod err rae wh is on. und fo con- 
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check the progreſs of his glory, is accounted for by circumſtances reported 


| by the cotemporary hiſtorian. A ſupply of money was becoming indiſpenſa- 


ble for the maintenance of his fleet; the application for which at Athens, 


v hen the treaſury could not furniſhit, was always highly hazardous. If it was 


granted, which could mot be depended upon, oppreſſion of the rich, and diſ- 
content, more: or leſs of all ranks, was liable to follow. This gave of courſe 
opportunity for a ſtrong oppoſition from intereſted men, who ooveted the 
leading ſituations in the commonwealth. It was at the fame time known © 
that Lacedæmon was negotiating with Perſia, by its able and formerly ſuc- 
ceſsful miniſter Antalcidas. A view to ſome, at leaſt, among theſe cir- 
cumſtances, had probably induced Iphicrates to defire the orator Calliſtra- 
tus for his collegue in command. Calliſtratus thus became jointly reſpon- 
fille with him for the ſucceſs of meaſures. When the armament was in 
want, it was incumbent upon Calliſtratus, not leſs. than upon Iphicrates, 
to provide for its ſupply. Tt new emergencies aroſe, it was incumbent 
upon Calliſtratus to,deviſe means of warding the danger inſuing. The libe- 
rality of Iphicrates ſeems then to have led Calliſtratus, before his opponent, 
to become his partizan. When want of money began to preſs, Calliſtratus 
offered himſelf for negotiator with the Athenian people; pledging himſelf, 
if his collegues would be ſatisfied with the alternative, either to procure 
a vote for the money wanted, or to put forward negotiation for a peace, 
which would obviate the want. "AO rd and rig went 
to Athens. 2015 1:07 att aero 
The e diauic: bY —_ armament : FORD 1 83 to; con- 


cede to the wiſh, which at home began to prevail extenſively, for peace; it 


was decreed, in an aſſembly of the people, according to the hiſtorian's 
phraſe, * that peace ſhould be made.“ On firſt view, ſuch a decree muſt 
always appear the produce of wildneſs in the people, or of faction miſſead- 
ing their voice. Tbe inferior party in a war certainly cannot chuſe when 
peace ſhall be made. But Athens was at this time fortunately in a ſitua- 
tion to hold the balance of Greece; and it was therefore wiſely reſolved 
there to open negotiations, for the purpoſe of producing a peace beneficial 
to the nation. In the conduct of the buſineſs, a juſt attention to the rights 
of allies was obſerved. Miniſters were firſt ſent to Thebes, to. invite a 
concurrence in negotiation, and then an embaſſy was ſent to Sparta. 

| Whatever 


— 
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| Whatever hope was entertained of ſucceſs, from the pending negotia- 
5 tion with Perſia, the Lacedæmonians were, in the moment, too ſeverely 
'prefied, not to be deſirous of peace upon any moderate terms. At the 
requiſition of Athens, therefore, miniſters from all the belligerent repub- 
lics were aſſembled in Lacedæmon. The congreſs: being met, the Athe- 
nian miiniſters firſt addrefed it: No laſting ſatisfaction, they ſaid, no Fen 871 
confidence could obtain among the Greeks, if the former terms of alli- f. 3. 
© ancc with Lacedæemon continued: to be required, and if the former mea- 
fures of its government were ſtill: purſued. The pretended object was 
univerſal independeney ; yet it was ſtipulated, that the citizens of the 
allied ſtates ſhould march whitherſoever the Lacedæmonians ſhould lead; 
and thus often they were compelled to make wur upon their beſt friends. 
Nor was this, however inconſiſtent with independency, the worſt circum- 
ſtantevof their lot; for the Lacediemorijans; arbitrarily interfeting in the 
inltertial Soremment of the republics,” committed” the ſupreme power to 
hät haids they thought proper; arid, giving it here to à couneil of ten, 
1 there to a council of thirty, it was always evidently their care, leſs that 
2 © theſe ſhould govern juſtly, than that they ſhould hold their reſpective ſtates 
© in the moſt complete ſubſerviciey to Lacedzmon 7 3 lb that? faid the ora- 
tor, itt Tet tc delight in tytaunies rate Tha in free pofernments.” 
The exiſtirig Eitcumiſtances gave weight tö As Femonſtrance, and the 
' FA6eaSMSHHnS agreed, that mniverſal independence) for Grecian cities . 4 
ſhotich ige the baſis of the treaty to be negotiated. It followed of courſe 
that all thoſe Tacedi#motian ſuperintendabhts or goveriiors;' placed in fo 
iti Sties with the title of hatmöſt; were to be withdrawn. It was 
han! covenanted, that armits Thbuld' be dfibanded and Reefs Ki up; and 
that, if any Grecian tate AlCted contrary: to theſe7Nipnlations, it ſhoulll 
be lawful for all to/afiſtthoſe on wW¹Om/ any injury fell ſrom the breach'df 
them; but that the untfrerſal independeneyz which formed the ſundumetital 
article of een Thould not b&'inftiuged; wt compullion'tb”join'ih 
Hoſtilities. © de usb fl batogge oiw end,, enonftuil $0) to 
The ready . of the e HEY to terms hy which. they 
gave up that ſupremacy” wkieh they bad Ao long; not only affected, but 
injoyed, and which! bad ſo extenſively been ullowed as their preſcriptive 
right, ſeems do have ſurprizeli the Thebat miniſters ; and, with. the gener! 
Vol. III. Cee - fatisfaQtion 1 
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the qther, cities of Bœotia- Borne away, | nevertheleſs, by the torrent of 
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which Xenophen did not live to ſeq diſplayed, but which, tho indiſtmetly, 
as yet under many folds, his anxious and penetrating eye evidently diſcerned. 


Bim, upon the: Laeedemoniam government, made him unavoidably. a party- 


[lated any untruth, but (6:25 aſten to give cauſe. for wiſhing that he had 


greſs. Diodarus, Cornelius Nepes, andi Flutarab, concur. i reporting 
that. Epemeingndas was at the head ef them, and by his eloguence, in. 
invective. ageinſt * 6 *% thay n. 
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A&tisfaction, which it was ſo well adapted to produce, in ſome degree forced: 


them. iuto, a conprreuce which they had not intended, and which their 
* aſtradtions! dd net warrant. For the ruling party in Thebes, aware 
Sat, n net their payer only, but perhaps their exiſtcnge depended on it, 


were reſolved nat ta geg up that command, which they had acquired over 


\nnited opinions aud: wiſhes, the Pheban miniſters joined in the , 
and in the ſolemn oath, which hound all to the treaty. 
hat breach, however, of their inſtructions ITY in. the moment, 
„ they were ſcarcely. able to avoid,; on the very next day they en- 
deavoured to remedy; and a privilege, which the Lacedemonians, amid 
their apparent moderation aud: real concefiions, had reſerved. to them- 
ſelyes, afforded the pretence. The Athenians and their allies, by their re- 
- ſpective miniſters, had ſeverally ſworn to the abfervance. of the treaty : 
but the Lacedæmonian repreſentatives. alone took the oath,. expreflly. for 
themſelves and their allies. No allies. of the Thebans apparently had 
miniſters there, and the miniſters, of Thebes had taken the oath in the 
name of the Thebans only. They nem demanded; that, for the Theban 
name, the Bœotian might. be ſubſtituted. Agefilaus oppoſed. this: he 
would allbw no fuck alteration, he ſaid; but if the Thebans defired to bo 
intirely excluded from tha treaty, their name might be erazed: 5 

In this diſpute was involved the cataſtrophe of Grecian . 0 


Unfortunately 'for. ſo inteneſting a period of the hiſtory, his connection: 
with. Ageſilaus, and the. dependcacy,' in which circumftances had placed 


man: not bowener for ſar that we find; any reafon to ſuppoſe he has re- 
męxe relatecł the whole truth; fer the aecounts of later writers, panegyriſts 


of the illuſtrious. Thebans who oppoſed Ageſilaus, are utterly unſatisfac- 
tory. | Tenephom bas net named: the. Theban ambeſiadorg! at. the con- 
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It is however commonly by private communication, rather than by public 
harangue, except where negotiation muſt be managed with a popular 
aſſembly, that ſuch points are carried. We may indeed gather from 
Xenophon, that the able conductors of the Theban affairs had probable 
ground for depending on a diſpoſition, in ſome of the republics, ſo far at 
leaſt favorable to Thebes, as a jealouſy ſtill entertained of Lacedæmon 
might make them fo. But in the moment nothing of the kind ſecms to 
have appeared openly. The congreſs declared its approbation of the opi- 
nion of Ageſilaus; and when the Theban miniſters, whether hampered by 
their inſtructions, or decided by their own party-views, perſevered in re- 
nunciation of the treaty, unleſs the alteration of names were admitted, the 
Athenians, as Xenophon aſſures us, confidered Thebes as undone, and the 
Theban miniſters, aware of the magnitude of danger to their country from 
its { oppoſition to united Greece, departed in 1 much dejection 6 


33 Plutarch, 1 be has a mind to toll the 
truth, generally gives his authority: when he 
paints from his own fancy, which ſeems to have 
been very frequent with him, he is honeſt 
enough not to pretend that he has any name to 
vouch for the truth of his picture. I do not re- 


colleft that he has ever quoted authority for any 


has mentioned the name of — whom, on 
the contrary, on many occaſions, he has com- 
mended highly. He has. peinted this <mbaſſy 
in colors apparently quite his own. His ſtile 
of hiſtorical painting has that facility for the 
painter, that it impoſes no neceffity for the pic. 
ture to harmonize with the general courſe of hiſ- 


of his numerous and direct contradictions of tory, and of this he has abundantly availed him- 
Xcnoption, nor that he ever, on ſuch an occaſion, 5 


1 


FECT ION. _— 


Trlpening of ihe Baotian towns, aſſerted by i Bad tins, 55 8 by 
50111 e Thebaxs : _ ITO 


IN Athens, at this time, the general wi? Was for peace 3 ; 1 no o lead- 
ing influence of an ambitious demagogue oppoſing, the conditions of the 
treaty concluded were readily and even ſcrupulouſſy executed. Athenian 
garriſons were everywhere withdrawn : orders were dif patched for the im- 
mediate return of Iphicrates, with that fleet which nothing i in the Grecian 
ſeas could oppoſe ; and whatever had been taken, , after the ceremony -of 


Fvearing to the treaty, was punctually reſtored. The Lacedzemonians were 
Cœ C 2 not 
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not leſs exact in recalling. all thoſe ſuperintending officers who, with the 


title of harmoſt, had governed Grecian cities; and they withdrew. all their 


troops from the territories of thoſe called their allies, except the army. 
under Cleombrotus i in Fhocis, which they lett without orders. Cleombro- 
tus; fearful of cenſure, ſor acting or not acting, ſent home for inſtructions. 
The Lacedæmonian aſſembly was convened; and, in reſult, orders were 
ſent, for the king to puſh hoſtilities againſt, Thebes, unleſs the indepen-. 
dency of the Bœotian towns were immediately admitted. 

Thoſe who guided the Theban councils had taken their reſolution, and. 
they perſevered in it. Pelopidas, and; ſtill more Epameinondas, who at. 
this time principally directed thoſe councils, were unqueſtionably tuperior. 
men; and perhaps it ſhould be imputed. to . unfortunate neceſſity, to the 
circumſtances of Thebes, and to the vices in the political ſyſtem of Greece, 
if they did not fairly earn the praiſe of pure political virtue and inlarged 
patriotiſm, which their panegyriſts, antient and modern, have been fond 
of attributing to them. They were ingaged with a party. On the ſup- 
port of that party depended the means for themſelves and their friends to. 
exiſt in Thebes. The ſubjection- of the Bœotian towns was neceſſary, as 
we have obſerved, to the power, and perbaps ta the exiſtence of that party: 
at leaſt to its exiſtence in Bœotia; and poſſibly the extermination- of the- 
unfortunate Platæans and Theſpians (a fact uncontradicted, and. little pal- 
liated, by their panegyriſts) may have been. neceſſary tothe ſecurity of that 
ſovereinty of Thebes. over Bœotia, on. which the welfare and ſafety, not of 


themſelves only, but of all their party, ſo much depended. Evidently, 


however, not that Greece ſhould be free, but that Thebes ſhould be power- 
ful, and that they ſhould lead in Thebes, and give law to Greece, were 3 


objects to which all their meaſures directly tended.  _ ; 


Prefled, nevertheleſs, as they certainly were, by unfortunate neceſſities, 
theſe able men did not ingage their country in the, unequal conteſt, in 
which the peace made by Lacedzmon with the reſt of Greece leſt it im- 
plicated, without reaſonable ground of hope that, by diligent exertion of 
their talents, they might ſo profit from exiſting circumſtances, as to make 
the balance equal, or even bring the preponderancy in. their favor. Tho, 


Thebes alone excepted, all the republics of the nation were now. in league 


with Lacedzemon, FR neither the late enemies, nor even the antient allies 
of 
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of that ſtate, they knew, were cordially attached to it. In every city there 
was a party more or leſs friendly to the Theban cauſe, if for no other 
reaſon than becauſe it was adverſe to the Lacedæmonian. This ſpirit of 
party: pervaded, to a conſiderable extent, even the army now upon the point ou ” 
of invading Bœotia. The king, moreover, who commanded- that army, f. 5. 
they knew was- little reſpected in it. That, in former campains, he had 
ſhown no vigor, was notorious; and, among thoſe under him, moſt zealous. 
for the proſecution of the meaſures which he was commiſſioned to pro- 
mote, there were ſome who did not ſeruple to aſſert, what the example of 
former kings of Lacedæmon * render credible, that he treacherouſly- 
favored the Thebans. 
- Decided then by thefe complex conf ents the Theban lenders held 
the force of Bootia together, and occupied the defile by. which it was: 
ſuppoſed the Lacedæmonian king would propoſe to enter their country. 
But, by a conduct apparently able, Cleombrotus rendere&.their meaſure. f. 3. 
n. Inſtead of marching eaſtward, directly fon the Bœotian plain, he 
moved ſouthward; and, by an unfrequented mountain-road, coming 
unexpectedly upon Creuſis, a. Beeotian: port on the Corinthian gulph, he 
took the town, with twelve triremes lying in- the harbour. The paſſage 
hence acroſs the mountains into the Bœotian plain being open, he pro- 
ceeded then ee into the Theſpian. terrimzr, and weanged near 


Leuftra.. 

Diſappointed: thus 3 in the hope of balancing their Wein of · force by 
advantage of ground for. defence; the Thebans had to apprehend-all the 
preflure of war upon their country; which had been experienced in the 
invaſions under Ageſilaus. For the fidelity of the Bœotian towns, they 
knew, was precarious: to prevent the ravage of their fields, any 
of them would ſurrender without ſiege, and the firſt blockade to be (. . 
formed would be that of Thebes itſelf. With the preſſure of want then, 
which muſt ſooner or later follow, a turn- in the diſpoſition even of the 
Theban people would be to be apprehended; the opponents of the ruling 
party might regain an overbearing influence; and moſt of the preſent- 
leaders, as the cotemporary hiſtorian ſays, having tried the evils of baniſh-- 
. thought it better to die ghting, than End become fugitives. 
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Urged by ſuch motives, Epameinondas and Pelopidas reſolved upon 
the bold meaſure, which, for ages, had been held among the Greeks as a 
forlorn hope, to ingage the Lacedæmonians in the field, with inferior 
forces. But, having taken their reſolution, they. were ingenious and inde- 
fatigable in deviſing and practiſing whatever might promote its ſucceſs. 
That powerful engine, ſuperſtition, was not neglected. A ſaying, whether 
already popular, or invented for the occaſion; was circulated in rumor as 


antient and oracular, that a Lacedæmonian army ſhould be defeated at 


the virgins' tomb; a monument near the Theban camp, where, accord- 
ing to old report, ſome virgins, violated by Lacedzmonians, had deſtroyed 
themſelves. To increaſe the effect for the popular mind, the monument 
was ornamented with ceremonious ſolemnity. Intelligence was then car- 
ricd to the army, that all the temple-doors in [Thebes had opened fponta- 
neouſly, and that the prieſteſſes had declared the omen to portend victory 
to the Thebans. This was followed by information, that the arms in the 
temple. of Hercules had diſappeared; whence it was affirmed to be evident 
that the god would aſſiſt the Thebans in the approaching battle. 
While the Theban leaders were thus employing all means to animate 
their people, the deficient activity, or deficient courage, of the Lacedz- 
monian king, wanted incitement from thoſe under his command. His 
friends, and thoſe, not all perhaps properly his friends, who were leading 
men among his party in the army, uneaſy at the reports circulating. againſt 
him, anxiouſly urged him to refute the calumny by a vigorous conduct, 
and they adviſed him immediately to ſeek and fight the enemy, In no 
proper ſeaſon or circumſtances, then, the council of war was held, 


which finally determined on the battle and its order: it was after the mid- 


day meal, when the free circulation of wine had excited that animation, 
which ſeems to have been otherwiſe deficient. Hence, without juſt con- 
ſideration of the inferiority of their cavalry, never of reputation like the 
infantry, becauſe the ground between the two armies was a plain, it was 
placed in front of the phalanx. At this time it was particularly ill-condi- 
tioned. The purchaſe. and maintenance of the horſes, impoſed as a tax 
upon tlie wealthy, had been a duty ill- executed; for the method even in- 
vited negligence. Not till the moment of exigency, when the men, whoſe 
turn it was for ſervice, were already aſſembled, the horſes were called ſor. 

| ; The 
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The men leaſt able in body, and leaſt defirous of diſtinguiſhing DI WAY 
were generally ſelected, or procured theinſelves to be named, for the 
cavalry ; and ſuch horſes, with ſuch. arms, aceoutrements,. and furniture, . 
as were in: the moment produced by theſe required to provide them, they 
were to take and immediately proceed on ſervice. 


To theſe defective troops every circumſtance invited the Theban gene- 


rals immediately to oppoſe their cavalry. ; always of reputation among the 
Grecian horſe, and, at this time, not only carefully appointed and highly 
trained, but of conſiderable practice in ſervice. Accordingly they, like 
the Lacedæmonians, placed their cavalry in front of their phalanx, With 


the cavalry therefore the action began. The Lacedemonian horſs were 


quickly routed, and in their flight diſturbed the order of their own in- 
ſuntry. The Theban phalanx, formed in column fiſty deep, then, accord- 
ing to the preconcerted plan, charged. the Lacedæmonian line, formed" 
only twelve deep; in that part where the king had his ſtation. The aſſault 
was repelled, but Cleombrotus received a mortab wound. * was carried 
alive out of the action, but died ſoon after. 


The able generals of the Thebans quickly reſtored e and animation 


to their troops; the impulſe of the column. was renewed, and one of the 


bloodieſt actions ever known in Greece followed. Generally the numbers 


killed in battle, while conteſt laſted, were few: defenſive armour prevented: 
rapid flaughter, till, an impreſſiom being made, and flight inſuing, the ſhield 
and the Breaftplate- loſt their efficaey. But here equality of ſkill, force, 
and perſeverance; made the conteſt doubtful. while numbers fell. On the 


Lacedzmoniar- ſide; Deinon, one of the polemarcs commanding, next . 


under the king, Sphodrias, whoſe corruption had- brought the enmity of 
Athens upon his country, and his worthier fon Cleonymus, the friend of. 
Archidamus ſon: of Ageſilaus, were killed. Then the whole right wing, 


nnable any longer to withſtand the preſſure of: the Theban column, retired ;- 


and ſhertly, as the Theban generals had foreſeen, the left, leſs prefſed, 
retired nevertheleſs alſo, to avoid attack in flank. Without total loſs of 
order, but not wholly without the earnage incident to flight, both reached 
their camp, and formed behind its intrenchment.- 


This, and the advantage. of the ſituation, a ring ground, ſtopped the 


qurſuing victory 5 and nen, the Lacedæmonians, reſting on their arms, 


and: 
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und looking on one-another with aſtoniſhment, would, many of them, 
ſcarcely believe the tranſaction in which they had been partakers ; for, 
within the reach of tradition, and, as it was believed, ſince the days of 
Lycurgus, a Lacedæmonian army had never before been defeated by-infe- 

rior numbers; inſomuch that throughout Greece it was generally reckoned 

next to impoſſible. Some therefore inſiſted that ſtill the enemy ſhould 

not be permitted to raiſe their trophy; that no truce ſhould be ſolicited 

for the burial of the dead; that the bodies ſhould be recovered arms in 

5 hand. But the ſurviving polemarcs, having learnt that, of ſeven hundred 
Xen, Hel, Spartans, ſcarcely three hundred remained alive; that, of thoſe Lacedæ- 
175 4 monians who had not the honor:of the Spartan name, near a: thouſand 
had been killed“; that the allies, who had ſuffered leſs, were nevertheleſs 
totally averſe to freſh action, and ſome of them ſo diſaffected, as even 

to rejoice in the diſaſter, juſtly thought the moſt careful oircumſpection 

_ requiſite, and raſhneſs in enterprize to be utterly avoided. They called 
therefore a councibof war; and upon a deliberate review of gircumſtances, 

the neceſſity of ſoliciting a truce for the burial of the ſlain was admitted by 

all. The herald therefore was ſent, and the trace was obtained. 

Then the Thebans erected their trophy; a trophy eſteemed, under all 

its circumſtances, the moſt glorious, and likely to be, in its conſeguences, 
among the moſt; important, ever won in a battle of Greeks with Greeks. 

The Lacedæmonian commanders ſeem to have had no view to anything 

better than to defend themſelves, in their preſent ſtation, till ſuccour might 

arrive from home. But the Theban generals, circumſpect as enterprizing, 
would not venture aſſault upon their numbers and diſcipline, in a 
ſitustion Hing ſuch r e the een of en T hey 
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35 Iti is . 1 with own, to me very 1 2165 
the text of Xenophon, whether the four Uundted. 
Spartans k illed were or were not intended ro be in- 
cluded in the expreſſion ro CU ee AanedeuU , 


aſſiſtance from trarflators and commentators. The 


phraſe akogether would Jead one to fuppoſe they 
were intended to be included, if that conſtruction 


the other Lacedæmonians, on all other occafions, 


in the Lacedemonian armies. In the Agefilaus f 


(e. 3. f. 24 ) Sahara 5 to Aer Kar the 
number of Spartans killed at LeuQra was equal 
to that of the urvivors, not in the army only, 


but all the ſurvivors. 
and I have not becn fortunate enough to nd any 


According to Diodorus the Bootidds were enly 
ſit thouſand, and he ſays they, were joined by 


fifteen hundred foot and five hun red liorſe from 
Theſſaly. It ſeems not very conſiſtent with the 
was not rendered improbable by the moſt authen 


tie accounts of the proportion of Spartans to 


far more authoritative account of Xenophan, that 
any ſuch Tneſſalian force mould have been at 
LeuAra, bur the Beeotian may gs have becn 


greater than he bas ſtated. 3 41 
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looked around to the opportunities opened by an event ſo out of the ex- 
pectation of all Greece, as that of the late battle. They hoped for exten- 
tiation, . through the credit ſo commonly following un- 
looked-for. ſucceſs in arms. They truſted that they might” prevent the ap- 
proach of relief from-Peloponneſus ; and, by. meerly-intercepting ſupplies, 
they thought. to compel. the. Lacedzrmonian. army to unconditional. ſur 
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Affi of Ok; from the Elevation of Tüsbss, by the Battle 
of LevcTra, to the Failure of the Attempt to extend the 


THEBAN SUPREMACY over GREECE, through Support. from 
PERSIA. 


F 

Reception of news of the Battle of Leuftra, at Lacedæmon, at Athens. 
Jaſan of Phere in Theſſaly ; Polydamas of Pharſalns : Jaſon elected Tagus 
of Theſſaly : Power and great views of Faſon : Mediation of Faſen Between 


the Lacedemonians and Thebans: Maguiſicent preparation Jaſon for the 
Pythian fe eftival : Death and Reis ans of Faſon : Fall 85 the Theſſeiian 


power. 


NTELLIGENCE of the fatal blow at Leuctra, carried to Lacedzmon, 
was borne with much real magnanimity, and with all that affectation 

of unconcern which the inſtitutions of Lycurgus required. It happened 
to be the laſt day of the feſtival called the Naked Games; and the chorus 
of men was on the ſtage, before the aſſembled people, when the officer 
charged with the diſpatches arrived. The ephors, as a part of the duty 
of their office, were preſent, and to them the diſpatches were delivered. 
Without interrupting the entertainment, they communicated the names of 


the Main to their relations, with an added admonition, that the women 


ſhould avoid that clamorous lamentation which was uſual, and bear the 
calamit in filence. On the morrow all the relations of the ſlain a appeared 
xs uud in public, Sith a deportment of feſtivity and triumph, while the 
few kinſmen of the ſurvivors, who ſhowed themſelves abroad, 4 N 


marked, in their appearance, humiliation and dejection. | 
It was a large proportion of the beſt ſtrength of the commonwealth that, 


to 
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to be calculated. | Every exertion therefore was to be made to ſave it. Of 
fix moras, into- which, for military purpoſes, the Lacedemonian people Xen. Hel. 
. ---' Were divided, the men of four, within thirty years after boyhood (ſuch Ave WM 
was the term, meaning perhaps the age of about fourteen *), had marched 
under Cleombrotus; thoſe However being excepted* who hore at the time 
any public: office. The ephors now ordered tlie remammg- two moras to 
march, together with thoſe of the abſent- moras, to the fortieth year from 
boyhood; and no longer allowing exception: for thoſe in office: The | 
command, Ageſilaus being not yet ſufficiently recovered: to take it, was f. 18. 
committed to his ſon Archidamus. Requiſitions were at the ſame time 
haſlened off for the affiſtanee- of the allies; and the Lacedemonian inte- 
reſt, or tlie intereſt adverſe to the pretenſions or to · the apprehende@ views 
of Thebes, ſo prevailed in Fogea,. Mantineia, Phlius, Corinth, SICYONng 
and throughout the Achaian towns, that the contin gay of . from-alÞ- 
thoſe places, was ſorwarded with alacrity; © 
Meanwhile the leading Thebans, meaning to ſhow: 8 that 
might promote their intereſt in Athens, had haſtened thither information 
of their fplendid ſaccefs. Bat the imprefion made by this communica- 
tion was not favorable to their views; on the contrary, it ſnewed that the 
jealouſy formerly entertained ſo generally among the Athenians toward 
Eacedæmon, was atready transferred to Thebes. Thus the inceſſant quar- 
rels among the Grecian republics, ſource. indeed of laſting! glory to ſome, 
brought however, with: their deciſion, neither laſting power nor laſting 
quiet. to any; but, proving ever-fertile in new difeord, had a conſtant ten- 
dency to weaken the body of the nation. The. Grecian ſtateſmen, quick, 
penetrating, and every way able, but cireumſeribed in means, and led by, 
circumſtances to take a deep intereſt in petty politius, and give.their minds 
eagerly: to narrow views, appear · not to have had leiſure to look abroad, ſo 
as to advert to the ready poſſibility of. ſame-. potentate: ariſing, capable. of 
Kruſhing all their; divided: republics. together. The. cotemporary hiſto- 
rian indeed, in the quiet of bis baniſhment, ſpeculating, not with view 
confined by little and local intereſts, nor with the. crude ideas of. a .cloſet+- 
Fe wot with. ** extended. We, one wha, in the poet's mee . iow: Ody N 
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bad ſeen che eilies, and obſerved the manners and the poliey, df many 
men, was aware, not only that We EW bes. but that the formidable 

phenomenon, had already exiſted. I a at bB 47 
Relief to Lacedæmon, in its prellies, 3 came, nat from its own 
exertion, not from the intereſt, which all the Grecian, republics bad in 
preventing Thebes from acquiring that overbearing deminion, with Which 
Lacedæmon had oppreſſed them, but from a power newly riſen, in a cor- 
ner of the country, hence .Groees had not been accuſtomed to appre- 
hend anything formidable. Aso, of FPheræ in T heſſäly, was one of 
Ren, Uel. thoſe extraordinary men, in whom ſuperior powers of body and mind ſome- 
. times meet. He was formed to be a. hero, had he lived, with Achilles; 
Diode his. and, as a politician, he could have contended: with Themiſtocles or Peri- 
0 cles. He had the advantage of being born to eminence in his own city, 
one of the principal of Theſſaly. Ia the conteſts af faction. in that coun- 
Xen Anab, try, it had become common to emplay mercenary troops, Little informed 
—— early part af Jaſon's ife, or of the manner in which he. raifed 
himſelf, to be the firft man in Pherz,,we/ gather that it was upon bis abi 
lity,and-diligence in levying, training, and attaching to himſelf a ſuperior 
force: of mercs tener, a be neee ay 40 the eſtabliſhment of 

his power. ata In Aer ng GN E212: 692831619 Y:2% 110 

Of the late of Theſſaly, at this time, As Sis we may ferm FI 
Ken, Hel. Nee e from what is related, by the cotemporarychiſtorian, of Pharſalus, 
. one of its moſt conſiderable cities. The leaders of the factions, by which 
Pharſalus was torn, at length, weary of ruinous conteſt, came to an ex- 
3 traordinary agreement. Fortunately they had a felloweitizen, Polydamas, 
eminent throughout Theſſaly for high birth, large poſſoſſions and that 
ſplendid hoſpitality ſor which the Theſſadians were diſtinguiſhed, but more 
fingulavly eminent for integrity; To this man the Pharſalians: committed 
the command of their ' citadel; ande the - exclafive management of their 
public revenue, ging bim altogether a princely-authority.: In ſo extra- 
ordinary and invidious an office, Polydamas had the talents and the good- 
fortune to ſuceeed in everything, except in oppofing the ambition of the 
too palĩtie and powerſul Jaſon. Tyrant, according to one party, chief of 
the patriots, as the other would call him, in his own city, Pheræ, Jaſon 


L 4. had N to bring moſt of the" Theſſalian cities under that kind of fub- 
1 
8.4 0 | jection, 


us 


Zo 
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jection, which ſo commonly in Greece was intitled nn tho my 
ſtrength of Pharſalus, directed by the abilities of Pelydamas, had been 
exerted to protect them. Pharſalus itſelf was threatened, when Jaſon 
ſerit a propoſal for a conference with the chief, which was accepted. In 
this conference the Pheræan avowed his intention to «reduce Pharſalus, 
and the towns dependent upon Pharſalus, to dependency upon himſelf ; 
but declared that it was his with to effect this rather by negotiation than 
by violence, and with benefit to Polydamas, rather than to his injury. 

* It was in the power of Polydamas, he ſaid, to perfaade the Pharſa- 
< hhans ; but that it was not in his power te defend them the reſult of all 
his recent efforts ſufficiently | ſhowed. For himſelf, he was reſolved to 
hold the firſt ſrtuation in Greece; the ſocond he offered to Polydamas. 
© What their advantages would be, if a- political union took place, Poly- 
© damas as well as himſelf could eſtimate. The cavalry of all Theſſaly, 
© which would be united under them, was not leſs than ſix thouſand ſtrong: 
the heavy- armed infantry exceeded ten thouſand ; the numerous inhabitants 
of the ſurroanding mountains, ſubjects of the Theſſalian cities, were ex- 
© cellent targeteers. In addition to this force then, he had ſix thouſand 
© mercenaries in his pay; a body fuch as, for choice of men, and perfec- 
< tion of diſcipline, no commonwealth of Greece poſſeſſed. Befide his 
 < ſaceefs among the Theſfalian cities patronized by Pharſalus, what his 
military force was equal to might be gathered from the reduction of the 
< Maracs, the Dolopians, and the powerful Alectas, chief of Epirus, who 
all owned ſubjection to him. The Bœotians, with all the ſtates of their 
confedenaey, were his allies, and ready to admit him ſor their leader in 
< the war againſt Lacedeemon, from whoſe overbearing power they appre- 
. hended oppreſſion; and the Athenians, it was well known, were deſirous 
© of his alliance. But connection with Athens did not ſuit his views; for 


the Athenians affected to be the firſt maritime power of Greece, and he 


meant to make Theſſaly the firſt maritime power of Grecce; [which he 
thought even eafter thau to acquire the imperial authority, which he ne- 
vertheleſs meant to acquire, by land. The three neceſſaries to naval 


power were timber, hands, and revenue. With the former, Athens was 
ſupplied from Macedonia, which lay much more conveniently ſor the 


L app of Theflaly, © With the fecond their Peneſtian ſubjects,” whoſe 


condition, 
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condition, tho leſs degrading, much reſembled. that of the Helots of: Laconia; 
© were a reſource to. which Athens had nothing equal: and, ſor the third: 


not. only their country was incemparably richer, but, inſtead of deriving 
u forein revenue from a few little ſcattered ilands, whenever Theffaly 


was united: under one- chief, all the n tribes of their Bg iN 
fad paid tribute to them E | 

It had been a practice of the Theffilian 0 always deiiowleging: 
ſome common bonds of union, to appoint, for extraordinary occaſions, a, 
common military commander, a: captain-general-of the Theffalian: nation, 


with the title of Tagus*: Te this: high rank and great command Jaſon, 


aſpired; and the -approbation of the Pbarſalian government, it ap- 
pears, was neceffary; But he was far from ſo- confining+ his views. 
Even the command of all Greece did not ſuffice for his ambition. That 
„all Greece might be reduced under their dominien;” he obſerved to. 
Polydamas, appeared probable from what he had already ſtated”; but lle 
©. conceived-the conqueſt of the Perſian empire to be a ſtill eaſier atehieve- 
ment.; the practical proof afforded by. the return of the Cyreian Grecks, 
c and by the great progreſs made, with a- very ſmall force, oY B 
leaving this no, longer a matter of meer ſpeculation,” 

Polydamas, in reply, admitted the juſtneſs of Jaſon's: ceakinibg ; 75 but 
alledgedrhis own connection with Laeedæmen, which he would at no rate 


| betray, as an object that appeared to him inſuperable. Jaſon, conmend- 


ing his. fidelity to his ingagements, freely conſented that he ſhould go-to. 


Lacedæmon; and ſtate bis cireumſtances; and, if he could not obtain ſuie- 
cour which might give him reaſonable” hope of ſuceeſsful reſiſtance, then. 


he would ſtand clearly. excuſed, both to his allies and to- his felloweitizens, 
in accepting the propoſal made to him. The communication of. this extra- 
ordinary tranſactien; by Polydamas, to the Laeedæmonian-· government, 
afforded the cotemporary hiſtorian· the means of beeoming-acquainted wifh 
it. The Lacedæmonians, preſſed at that time by a land war againſt which 


they could ſcarcely protect their allies, | while, the. W commanded 


2- The Theffalian title Tagus ſeems to have. literally 1 leader, was hs Angloſaxon word 
been the ſame word with the Teutonic Toga, 4 for a General, and, in the coarſer language of 
Leader; and perhaps the, Latin Dux has been medern Germany, our 8225 of Dribe W 
ooly another variety of it; -whence the verb duco, by the word: Hertog. . 11 ET 
28,5 in che Greek, rere rom: vy: Heretogay . : i . 
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the ſeas, aſter three days debate on the difficult propoſition, liberally ac- 
knowleged their inability to give certain protection to Polydamas and the 
Pharſalians Pa Jaſon, and therefore left it to them to conſult their o own 
intereſt. ate 
en do into ; Thefaly, dei RT" and obtained 3 Has: 
Jaſon, that he ſhould hold, under his own peculiar command, the citadel f. 6. 
of Pharſalus, which had been, in a manner ſo honorable to him, intraſte& 

to his charge. For ſecurity of his own fidelity to his new ingagements, 
he furrendered his children as hoſtages ; and, the Pharſahans being per- 
fuaded to acquieſce, were admitted- to terms of peace and friendſhip by 
Jaſon, who was then elected, without oppoſition, tagus of Theffaly. 

- The firſt object of Jaſon, in his high office, was to inquire concerning 

the: force which the whole country, now acknowleging him its conſtitu- f.. 
tional military commander, could furniſh ;' and it was found to amount to 
more than eight thouſand horſe, full twenty thouſand heavy-armed foot, 

and targeteers, enough, in the cotemporary hiſtorian's phraſe, for war with 

all the world. His next care was the revenue, which might inable him to 

give energy to this force. Jaſon was ambitious, but not avaricious, and he 

deſired to have willing ſubjects. He required therefore from the dependent 

ſtates, around Theſſaly, only that tribute which had been formerly aſſeſſed 
under the tagus Scopas. 

At the time of the battle of . I aſon was amply this formidable 
potentate, „and he was then in alliance with Thebes. When therefore the 
Thebans ſent to the Athenian people an account of that ſplendid action, its. 
they did not fail to communicate the intelligence alſo to the tagus of 3 
Theſlaly ; ; and they. added a requeſt for his cooperation , toward the com- 
over the Greek nation, The circumſtances were altogether ſuch as Jaſon 
Was 1 not likely to look upon with, indifference. Having ordered a fleet 
to be equipped, he put himſelf at the head of his mercenaries, who were 
his ſtanding army, and, taking the cavalry in the moment about him, 
he began bis march. A war then exiſted betw een the T heſſalians = 
Phocians,. of that extreme. enmity, ſometimes regularly declared among, 
the Grecks, in which all communication, even by heralds, was interdicted 7 

ang of courſe no quarter was regularly allowed, nor. could, any. ſtep. 
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an-accammodation.eafily. be taken... Nevertheleſs, with. his eſcort ſo haſtily 
allembled, he ventured. to.. traverſe their eountry; and entering | ſome. 
af the towns before even intelligenee of his approach had: reached them; 
and? getting far: forward before. anywhere numbers could be collected. 
| capable of oppoſing him, be reached. Bœotia without. loſs; ſhowing, as the 
cotemporary hire A how much diſpatch may afitn.do:more. than 


ſarcs. | 
Xen, Hel. Jaſon, the. ally of: Thebes,. was 1 not indeed by political alli- 
„ ance, but by public and hereditary hoſpitality. with Lacedæmon. Pleaſed. 


with the lumiliation of his boſts, he. was not deſirous that his allies ſhould 

become too powerful. On reaching the Theban camp, therefore, demur- 

1-245. ring. to tlie propofal of: the Theban generals, for an immediate attack upon 

the Lacedæmonians, he became the connfellor of peace; and, acting as 

mediator, he quickly. ſucceeded ſo far as to. procure a truce. The Lace- 

cdemaniana haftencd to uſe the opportunity for reaching a place of ſafety. 

Tbey decamped in the evening; and: truſting more, ſays Xenophon, to 

ooncealment and ſpeed than to Theban faith, for their fecure march acroſs 

the plain, they reached Cithæron before daun; and, ſtill not free from 

alarm, in} preſſing their rugged way: acroſs the mountains, they did not 

halt till they came to Aigoſthena in the Megarie. territory. There they 

were joined by. Archidamus with the troops ſent from Lacedzemon for - 

their relief. By. their ſafe arrival, however, in a friendly territory, the 

great object of the. expedition being accompliſhed, Archidamus returned 

to Corinth, diſmiſſed the allies, and led the. Lacedæmonians home. 

123. Jaoſon, after having thus acted as arbitrator of Greece, haſtened his re- 

turn to Fheſſaly. In his way through the. hoſtile province of Phocis, with - 

leiſure to: exerciſe. his vengeance,” for which he had not before wanted 

rap ſtrength, he confined it to the little town of Hyampolis, whe ſuburbs: and 
territory be waſted, killing many of the people. The:Lacedemonian. co- - 

tony. of Heracltia was then to be pafſed. He: had ſerved Lacedæmon at 
dne becauſe be. thoughts it for his intereſt, and he. would, without 


This ſemple narrating of Xenophon,.certainly under Archidamus with the. retreating army, and : 
ot flattering to his friends, would earn cxediz, of their feparation || afterward for ſhame, is 
without the authority of his name. The account, among the ſtories to be found in his eelebgated 
Ber by Nipdorus, of · the. junction of the force W which are beneath ſerious eriticiſm. 


ſeruplè 
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n ſeruple or fear, injure Lacedemon, in its colony of Heracleia, becauſe the 
proſperity of that colony would obſtract his views. Heracleia was moſt 
critically ſituated, for commanding the only eaſily practicable communica- 
tion between the countties northward and ſouthward of it. He therefore 
demoliſhed the fortifications ; evidently not fearing, ſays Xenophon, that, 
by laying the paſſage open, he ſhould indanger his own country, but pro- 
viding that none, by holding the command of the paſs, ſhould prevent 
him from marching into the ſouthern e whenever he ER de- 
fire it. 

Decidedly now the bete potentate of Greece; powerful; not by bis 
own ſtrength alone, but by his numerous alliances, while on all ſides his 
alliance was courted, Jaſon propoſed to diſplay his magnificence at the 
approaching Pythian games. He had commanded all republics, owning 
the authority of the tagus of Theſſaly, to feed oxen, ſheep, goats, and 
ſwine, for the ſacrifices ; and he propoſed the reward of a golden crown 
for the ſtate which ſhould produce the fineſt ox, to lead the herd for the 
god. By a very eaſy impoſt on them ſeverally, he collected more than a 
thouſand oxen, and ten thouſand ſmaller cattle. He appointed a day a 
little before the feſtival, for the aſſembly of the military force of Theſſaly, 
prepared for marching ; and the expectation in Greece was, that he would 
aſſume to himſelf the preſidency. Apprehenſion aroſe that he might ſeize 
the treaſure of Delphi; inſomuch that the Delphians conſulted their oracle; 
for directions from the god for their own conduct on the occaſion. Ac- 
cording to report, the anſwer they received was ſimilar to what had been 
given to their forefathers, when Xerxes invaded Greece, that the care FO 
© the treaſure' would be the god's own concern. | | 

| Before the period for the ſplendid diſplay arrived, this erbserä but . man, 
after a review of the Pheræan cavalry, fitting to give audience to any who 
might have occaſion'to ſpeak to him, was affaſſinated by ſeven youths, who 
approached with the pretence of ſtating a' matter in diſpute among them. 
'The attending guards, or friends of the tagus, killed one of them on the ſpot, 
and another as he was mounting his horſe; but the reſt ſo profited from the 
confuſion of the moment, andthe opportunities which circumſtances through- 
out Greece commonly afforded, that they effected their eſcape. What was 
the provocation to this murder, or the advantage propoſed from it, we are 
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not informed, No ſymptom appears of any political view: no attempt at 
a revolution is noticed. by the hiſtorian; but what he mentions to have fol- 
lowed, marks, at the ſame time, the popularity. of Jaſan, -among.the 'Theſla- 


hans, and! the deficient ideas, equally of morality and. true policy, gene- 


rally prevailing through Greece. The brothers of the deceaſed, Polydorus 
and Polyphron, were appointed Jointly. to ſugeced to the dignity of tagus: 
the aſlaſſins. could find, no refuge in. Theſſaly; but in various cities of 
other parts of Greece they were received with honor : proof, ſays the co 
temporary hiſtorian, how vehemently it was apprehended, that Jaſon would 
ſucceed in his purpoſe of making himſelf ſoverein. of the country. Such 


vas the unfortunate ſtate of Greece: in the weakneſs. of its, little republics, 


men. were compelled to approve, means the. moſt. nefarious, where other 
proſpect failed, by which their Far were relieved, and preſent ſafety Pro- 
cured. Thus aſſaſſination became ſo generally creditable, or at leaſt ſo 
little uncreditable, that hope of ſafety, through ſpeed. i in. fight, was lays 
afforded to the pEppetrators. | 1 


Theflaly was always moſt flouriſhing, as,. on. high authority, we are 
rincipal branches of the executive power were veſted in 


a fingle perſon. But on the death of Jaſon was. experienced the danger 
of ſo _ committing power, without a well-balanced and well eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution. Preſently after the elevation of his two brothers, Polydorus 
died ſuddenly at Lariſſa, and the general belief, was that Polyphron pro- 
cured his death. Polyphron, however, remaining ſole tagus of I heſſaly, 
carried his authority, not with that able and juſt firmneſs, with which Jaſon 
had rather commanded than repelled popularity, but with the mean and 


cruel ſeverity of a tyrant, in the modern ſenſe of the title. The wor- 


thy Polydamas, whoſe friendſhip Jaſon bad carefully cultivated, was put 
to death, with eigbt. other principal men of Pharſalus, and many more were: 
baniſhed. But aſſaſſination is a crime that ſeldom fails, under any goyern- 
ment; in legal or illegal way, to. induce. its own puniſhment. . Polyphron 
had ſcarcely injoyed his high ſituation a year, when he: Was aſſaſſinated by 
his kinſinan Alexander; who avowed the deed, as the juſt puniſhment of. 
the tyrant for the murder of Polydorus; ; and the Theſſalian people fo far 


admitted the ee and approved the new crime, that he attained 
220 ; tbe 


* * N 
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the object which had been the real inſtigation to it, his elevation to the 
dignity of tagus. 
Jaſon, tho commanding a dependent army, which legal authority would 
with difficulty have reſiſted, nevertheleſs exerciſed his power in all legal 
form *. But Polyphron, ſupported by the ſame army, but unfapported by 
the good opinion of men, and ſtill more Alexander, conſtituted to be the 
fcourge of mankind, able and wicked, were careleſs of the forms of the 
conſtitution. Tyrannical over the Theſſalians, Alexander was formidable 
to the Thebans and Athenians, by land aud by ſea. Jaſon's great views 
however had died with him: troubles, the reſult of. crimes, ſome of which 
will occur far future notice, principally mark the hiſtory of Alexander. The 
political greatneſs, the civil order, the domeſtic quiet of Theſſaly, all ſunk 
| RE with 4 * 
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SECTION 1. 


i Partiality, among 15% Pelopornefians, for the Lacedæmonian nn Congreſs 
at Athens :" Ceſſation of jealonfy\ of Perfia : Oppoſition of Elis to the propoſal 
for the univerſal independency of Grecian cities. Irritating conduct of the 
demecratical party in Maniinei toward Lacedemon. Evils reſultin g from 

the ſeparate independency of cities. Liberal project of the Tegeans for a union 
of the Arcadian cities illiberally executed * Violent interference of the Manti- 

© neians + Arbitrary aſſumption of authority vy the Lacedemonians : " Union ef 
Arcadia accompliſbed, and Megalopolis: founded. | 


THE event of the battle of Leuctra made a great impreſſion throughout 
Greece. In many republies joy prevailed, at the glorious ſucceſs of a 
rifing, lately an oppreſſed, people, againſt thoſe who had long been looked 
upon, by one party, at leaſt, through the nation, as common oppreſſors; 
and many individuals, and ſome ſtates, before cautious of avowing friend- 
lineſs to the Theban cauſe, were now ready to join in war againſt Lace- 
demon. But others, of more circumſpection and better foreſight, were 
aware that, under the political circumſtances of Greece, in raiſing a new 
ſtate to preeminence, they were only raiſing new oppreſſors; in the Pelo- 
ponneſian cities a more general jealouſy aroſe, of the acquiſition of im- 
perial ſway by a ſtate beyond their peninſula ; and wherever the ariſtocra- 
tical intereſt prevailed, an apprehenſion of democratical tyranny ſtruck 
with horror. Under Lacedzmonian ſupremacy, the Peloponneſian ſtates, 
collectively, had held a ſuperiority among thoſe of the Grecian name; 
which mnſl be loſt, if Thebes became the leading power of Greece. Un- 
der influence, therefore, of fuch conſiderations, communication being 
held among the Peloponnefian cities, it was reſolved, that the ſupremacy of 
Lacedæmon ſhould be ſupported ; and that the troops of all the confede- 
rated republics ſhould be bound, as formerly, to attend the call of the 
Lacedæmonian government, and march wherever the Lacedæmonians ſhould 


lead, 
In 
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In the conteſt of Thebes with Lacedæmon, the leaders of the Athenian 
councils, generally. able and moderate men, ſeem always to have had in 
view to bold the balance between them,. and to avoid a decided connec- 
tion with either. When, after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans urged 
the utter overthrow of Lacedæmon, with the pretence that the common 
welfare of Greece required it, the Athenians, juſtly jealous of the growing 
power of Thebes, refuſed to concur ; but when advantage was taken of 
the pauſe of hoſtility, which the mediation of Jaſon procured, to renew, 
among the Peloponneſian ſlates, that union of military force under Lace- 
deinonian authority, which would reſtore to Lacedæmon its former means 
of oppreſſion, a jealouſy, no leſs juſt, aroſe, of the reyival of Lacedzmo- 
nian empire. The Athenian government then reſolved upon a meaſure 
becoming the dignity of their city, and, as thoſe judging with the ordi- 
nary meaſure of haman foreſight might not unreafonably ſuppoſe, moſt 
likely to promote the quiet and welfare of Greece : they invited a congreſs 
of deputies, from all the ſtates, which had been parties to the peace of 
Antalcidas, to aſſemble i in Athens. 2 

We can however ſcarcely, without ſome wonder, obſerve the eaſy man- 

ner in which the able hiſtorian of theſe times repeatedly mentions the peace 
of Antalcidas, by the deſcriptions of © 4 the peace which the Kin preſcribed,” 
or © the terms which the KING commangled *. Not only he fo ſpeaks 


11 


of it in bis own perſon, but the ſame defcription i is attributed by him to Xen.Hel, 
ſpeakers before the congreſs of the Grecian ſtates ; and it occurs even in f. 5, 5. 
a decree of the Athenian people, which he has reported. In yain then e. f. f. >. 
ſhall we look for explanation of this phenomenon from later antient au- 
thors. Of whatever concerns the politics of the republican times, the 

j writers under the Roman empire, Greek as well as Latin, have perverted 
much, and elucidated very little. A collation | however of the ſurviving 
cotemporaries, orators, philoſophers, and ſometimes the comic poet, with 
the hiſtorian, will. often furniſh light, and always the ſureſt, wherever it 
may be wanting, for the generally very perſpicuous narrative, which Xeno- 
phon, writing, for thoſe familiar with the circumſtances of the times, has, 
in ſome few parts, left obſcure for late poſterity. | 
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It is evident that all dread of the Perſian power, any farther than 
as Perſian 'wealth' might inable one party, in a divided nation, to over- 
bear another ©, had long ceaſed among the Greeks ; ; and that, ſince the 
return of the Cyreians, but, ſtill more, fince the expedition of Agefi- 
laus, the hope of conquering Perſia had ſuperſeded the fear of conqueſt 
from that decaying empire. But the want of a mediator in the endleſs 


differences of their numerous little republics, was conſtantly and preſſingly 
ſelt; and when the king of Perſia, who, from his Tuperiority i in wealth and 


extent of dominion,” was commonly called the great king, or often fimply 
the king, ccaſed to repel as an object of terror, none would be ſo likely 

to attract, as an object of reſpect. It is remarkable tbat the peare 5 
Antalcidas, . ſo reprobated by declaimers of after times, as the reproach of 


Greece, the firſt great ſymptom | of her degeneracy, was received by a 
large majority of the republics, as a kind of charter of Grecian freedom, 


and as ſuch is mentioned by Xenophon , ; a charter to ſecure them againſt 
oppreſſion, not from the Perſian king, but from their fellowcountrymen, 
The congreſs, defired by. the Athenians, met; no officer of the great 
king s attended: no ſymptom. of Perſian influence appeared: but the 
Athenians propoſed, and the congreſs approved, an oath to be taken by 
the ſeveral deputics, in the name of their reſpective republics, which re- 
mains reported by Xenophon, thus : MT, 1 will abide by the terms « of the 

peace which the king ſent, and by the decrees of the Athenians and 
© their allies ; and if any ſtate, partaking i in. this oath, ſhall be, attacked, I 


will aſſiſt it with all my ſtrength.“ This congreſs ſeems to have been 


compoſed of deputies from nearly every ſtate of Greece ; 7 and, among 
them, the Eleian alone, infiſting that Elis ſhould retain its ſorereinty over 
the people of Margancæ, Scillus, and Triphylia, objected to the Athenian 
propoſal: the reſt, even the Lacedzmonians, acceded to it, with e 
of much ſatisfaction. ö | 

It is obvious that, under that ſupremacy of Labels bed, which a ſtrong 
Party through the Peloponnefian cities was deſirous of ſupporting, Greece 


could not be truly frec. Let events e 1 the formal 
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abolition of that ſupremacy, by. the treaty of Athens, ſufficiently account 


for the politics of that party, as they evince that, when freed- from- the 
ſorereinty of one ſtate over the reſt, Greece was ſtil incapable of ſ upport- 
ing freedom. 
whom we have the account of the expedition of Cyrus, if it ſhould 
not, like the detail of that expedition, intereſt the imagination, will how- 
ever offer political leſſons of ſuperior value; and the circumſtances will 


require the more attention, as they were the leading. ſicps to. the final over=- 


throw of G ecian. independency. 
We bave ſeep, that, very ſoon- after the coneluſio on of the treaty called. 
the king's peace, or the peace of Antaleidas, the Lacedæmoniäans, whoſe. 


meaſure, that treaty really was, by a violence very contrary. to its tenor, 


compelled the Mantineians to abandon their town, and ſeparate themſelves 
in villages. To thoſe of higher rank, in general, this was not totally diſ- 
agreeable ; becauſe, whatever 1 inconyeniencies it might bring, and what- 
ever obſtruction to a ſoaring ambition, it ſecured them againſt an odious 
ſubjection to the capricious deſpotiſm of the aſſembled multitude, and 
made that political power, which the Lacedæmonians allowed them, ſafe 
in their hands. , But, the treaty of Athens again declaring, for ey ery Gre- 
cian ſtate, its right of ſeparate. independency, and warranting that right, 


the leaders of the democratical party, among the Mantineians, thought the 


moment favorable for atfempting t to regain their former ſuperiority, With 
this view. they propoſed the recftabliſhment of the capital of their little 
ſtate, with the reſtoration of their common aſſembly ; and they incouraged 


| their adherents, by obſerving, that the late treaty would ſecure them againſt 
the imperious interference of Lacedæmon, which was a party to that 


treaty. The propoſal became extenſively popular ; and, in general aflem- 
bly, it was decreed, that the families from the old capital ſhould reiflemble 
there, and that the place ſfiould be immediately fortified. 

This gave great uneaſineſs in Lacedemon. The party adverſe to the 
Tacedæmonian intereſt would command in Mantineia; the friends 
of Lacedæmon would be oppreſſed ; ant the meaſure” would appear, 
in the eyes of all Greece, to be taken in contempt of Lacedemon : but; 
by the treaty juſt conchuded; any forcible-interference' was too directly for 
bidden, to be, without offence. to all Greece, attempted. It happened 


that 
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that Ageſilaus had extenſive perſonal intereſt, and family intereſt; in Man- 
tineia !. Under the exiſting difficulties, therefore, it appeared the beſt re- 
ſource, that the king hiunelf ſhould go to Ann beta and ande Ou: 
tion with its people.” a lie. N e 

For a prince who, at the head of armies, had been the'averiger of his 


country againſt the Perſian empire, had not only ſecured Eur open Greece, 
but had extended protection to all the Greeks of Aſia, and ſpred terror 


among the enemies of the Grecian name, even to the great King upon his 


diſtant throne, it muſt have been a humiliating office to. go, s mitliſter 
from the government of his country, to ſolicit the people of a little neigh- 
boring ſtate, accuſtomed to receive his commands: Probably, i in the ex- 
iſting ſituation of his country and of Grecce, he ſaw the importance of 
the object too ſtrongly to deſire to avoid the miſſion; but the expreſſion 
of the hiſtorian, his friend and panegyriſt, implies that he” was liable to be 
commanded on it : the Lacedzmonians, ſays Xenophon, ſent Ageſilaus as 
their ambaſſador to the Mantineians. 5 N 

The republicans of Greece, like ſome in modern times, we find were 
liable to be ſirgngely deceived by the names « of liberty and ſovereinty. The 
leaders of that party which now ruled Mantineia, ſearing, the popularity of 
Ageſilaus, would not allow t people, nomiyally t their ſoverein, to receive 
him in general aſſembly, and hear his propoſals, | They compelled him 


to confine his communication to themſelves. Any very ſatisfactory reſult 


he could little expect; but, in the hope of ſaving appearances for Lacc- 
demon, without having recourſe to arms, he promiſed that, if the Man- 
tineians would only ſtop the immediate proſecution of their fortifications, 
he would ingage for the conſent of the Lacedæmonian government to all 
they deſired. Tho they muſt have ſeen urgent danger to the common- 
wealth in the refuſal, yet the Mantineian leaders, incouraged by ſupport 
from ſome neighboring ſtates, and perhaps foreſeeing injury to the cauſe 
of their party ſrom any conceſſion, gaye, for their final anſwer, < that 
< the decree paſſed by the Mantineian people could not be reſcinded. : 
Already, from ſome of the Arcadian ſtates, workmen were arrived to aſſiſt 
them, and the Eleians had ſent three talents in ſilver, toward defraying the 

7 He was erge-, 1 2 88 5 N . 1 7 0g 5 les 
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expence. Completely therefore diſappointed of the object of his OY 
hating iniſſion, Ageſilaus left Mantincia ; highly irritated, as the hiſtoria. “ 


his friend confeſſes; but nevertheleſs holding his opinion, that, to reſort 
to arms would be to violate the treaty, ſo lately concluded, warranting 
independency to every Grecian ſtate, and muſt therefore be avoided. 

The evils of a general war thus yet but hovered over Greece; tho, after 
what had paſſed, they were little likely to remain long ſuſpended. But 
in a country ſo conſtituted, the ſuſpenſion of general war did not bring 
general tranquillity. On the contrary, the prohibition of external inter- 
ference, by the late treaty, to which the Lacedæmonian king and govern- 
ment ſo ſcrupulouſly deferred, was as the word for ſedition to begin action, 
within cach little republic. It was under the ſanction of a general peace, 
warranting univerſal independency, that confiſcations, expulſions, the ruin 


Xen. Hel. 
I. 6. Co $» 
I. 28. 


Diod. 1.15. 
c. 40 & 53. 


of families, and the horrors of aſſaſſination and maſſacre, moſt abounded. 


In Argos, Megara, Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Phialeia, Tegea, the cir- 


cumftances were remarkable enough to demand the hiſtorian's notice. In 
Tegea principally they became implicated with the thread of Grecian hiſ- 
tory, which it will be advantageous at preſent to purſue. « 


The ſucceſs of the democratical-chiefs of Mantineia, in recovering pre- 
bon ss to their party and the principal power to themſelves, by a 
meaſure which had the credit of reſtoring vigor and importance to their 


little country, excited the attention of thoſe of Tegea *. But the 
Tegeans were already united, under an ariſtocratical adminiſtration ; and 
no propoſal of innovation, confined to the narrow bounds of the Tegean 
dominion, ſeemed likely to anſwer their purpoſe. They put forward there- 
fore the bold project of uniting all Arcadia: © Thus alone,” they ſaid, 


the peace of Arcadia could be eſtabliſhed, and thus alone Arcadia could- 


gave its juſt w eight and reſpect among the Grecian powers. 


This propoſal, in itſelf teeming with public and private benefits, could 


be objectionable only i in regard to the manner of carrying it into execu- 
tion. But it was the meaſure of a party; whoſe object would be very in- 
completely attained, if it did not raiſe the intereſt of that party upon the 


' The party us not hete ſpecified by e indicned: mac, ſays the hiſtorian, ſpent... 
but circumftances clearly ſhow it to have been ing of that party, & cu 3 Je, S &, Tg 


the democratical, and this is afterward directiy Sin gt Xen, Hel. i. 6. e. 5. . 7. 
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25 of thoſe actually holding the power in Tegea. By theſe therefore 


was oppoſed ; and Staſippus, a man of ſuperior character, at the head 


| of them, exerted himſelf ſo effectually, that the ſoverein aſſembly rejected 


the innovation, and determined that the antient conſtitution of Arcadia 
thould be preferved unaltered. 1 h | 
In the uſual violence of Grecian faction, the ſtep was N ready 
from civil controverſy to civil war: for the former fo commonly involved 
baniſhment, and even death, that the ſtep beyond was often thought 
ſcarcely ſtep toward greater danger. Proxenus, therefore, and Callibius, 
leaders of the democratical party, did not joruple to reſolve upon conteſt 
in arms, rather than yield their purpoſe, Their bope was in force of 


numbers; the people, they thought, would be with them: and they had 


moreover confidence that the democratical party, now ruling Mantineia, 
would not be ſcrupulous, like Ageſilaus and the Eacedæmonian adminiſtra-- 
tion, but would ſupport, againſt any treaty, a meaſure in a neighboring 
ſtate, in which their own party-mtereſt was implicated.. In their former 
hope they were deceived; for being driven, through diſcovery of their 
purpoſe, to take arms prematurely, the adherents which the liberal adm -- 
niſtration of Staſippus had conciliated,. were found: equally numerous with 


their followers ; and in a conflict which followed, within the town, they were 


fuperior, and Proxenus was killed. Staſippus, according to the honorable. 
teſtimony of the cotemporary hiſtorian, averſe to the ſlaughter of fellow- 
citizens, checked purſuit. What followed unfortunately proved the im- 
prudence of this liberality and humanity ; and would of. courſe prompt, 

on another ſuch occaſion, conduct that would be grofly illiberal. and in- 
human, where better manners are effabliſhed, and yet, among the Greeks, 


was ſo often neceſſary to ſclf-preſervation, that it might hardly deſerve to. 


be called inhuman or even illiberal. The defeated fled to the gate lead- 
ing toward Mantineia; and there, finding themſelves not purſued as they 
bad expected, they halted, and entered into conference with the victors. 

Their chiefs, as ſoon as they had found their meaſures for taking arms 


diſcovered, had fent to Mantineia, only twelve miles off, for aſſiſtance, 


and they now ſent again to haſten. that aſſiſtance. Managing then to pro- 
long the conference, tilt the Mantineian forces arrived, they opened the 
gate to receive them, Staſippus perccived the treachery, in time only to- 

withdraw 
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withdraw by the oppoſite gate; fo cloſely purſued, that he topped at a recs Hel. 
temple of Diana, from whoſe ſacredneſs he heped for perſonal ſecurity. f. 9. 
His enemies however, diſpoſed to reſpe& neither real nor imaginary du- 
ties, mounted on the walls, unroofed the building, and aflailed thoſe within 
with miſſile weapons. Unable to defend themſelves, Stafippus and thoſe 
with him ſurrendered at diſcretion. They were immediately bound, put 
into waggons, and ſo carried to Tegea ; and being quickly brought before 
a tribunal created for the occaſion, in which Mantineians of the oppoſite 
party were allowed to fit, they were condemned, and preſently exccuted. 
About eight hundred Tegeans then, thinking themſelyes unſafe in their ©. 10. 
own city, fled to Lacedemon. Such, within a few months after the eſia- 
bliſhment of a general peace, upon the ground of univerſal independency, 
was the inauſpicious beginning of a new war, which quickly involved all 
- Greece. | 
- The Mantineians had now clearly put themſelves in the wrong: they 
had broken the treaty of Athens, by their interference in the affairs of the 
Tegeans ; and it was not reaſonably to be expected of the Lacedemonians, 
it would have been neither becoming nor right, to leave the atrocious crime, 
by which their friends in Tegea had ſuffered, unnoticed, and the ſurviyors 
of thoſe friends, who had taken refuge in Lacedzemon, unaſſiſted. But the 
preciſe line of conduct, proper and prudent for Lacedæmon, under the 
exiſting circumſtances, to hold, was perhaps not eaſy to determine; and 
that which the Lacedemonian government took, ſeems to have been neither 
right nor prudent. Unable yet to reſolve upon parting with that imperial 
authority, which they had ſo long exerciſed among the Grecian ſtates, 
they did not make it ſo much their object to protect and reinſtate the op- ö 
preſſed Tegeans, as to uſe the pretence for revenging themſelves on the ; 
Mlantineians. Apparently a congreſs of all Greece onght to have been 
called, ſuch as that lately held in Athens; but they choſe rather to take 
the law into their own hands. Without conſulting, as far as appears, any. 
other ſtate, they decreed an expedition, aſſembled the force of Laconia, and 
appointed Ageſilaus to command. | 
. Meanwhile the democratical /Tegean leaders, profiting diligently and 
ably from their ſucceſs ſo nefariouſly obtained, and warmly ſupported by 
Mantineia, had accompliſhed their great and valuable project for a union | 
1. ne ff of | 
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pdf the Areadian people*. The meaſure became extenſively popular. Orcho- 

1 et agg menus only of the Areadian cities, inſtigated by invetcrate enmity to 
3 1. 1%. Mantincia, and probably tearful of oppreſſion from the influence which 
| 5 5 Mantineia would acquire, perſevered in refuſal to accede to it. The other 

CO towns, or at leaſt the democratical, which was the prepopderant party in 

them, concurred, with, warm zeal, in founding a new city; to be, with 
the name of Megalopolis, Great town, a common capital, the place of 
aſſembly for the general council of the Arcadian. people. EDN | 
The Orehomenians, in thus ſeparating themſelves from their nation, did 
not hope to be allowed the quiet injoyment of that independency, which 
they claimed. as their right, tranſmitted from earlieſt times, and ſpecially. 
warranted by the late treaty. Ta ſupport themſelves therefore in the reſo- 
lation they had taken, they ingaged a body of mercenaries which had been 
in the ſervice of Corinth. This alarmed the Mantineians, who ſuſpected the 
purpoſe of Orchomenus to be no longer defence but attack. While there- 
fore the force of the reſt of the- confederated Arcadians aſſembled at Aſea, ta 
protect the country at-large againſt the attack threatened from Lacedæmon, 
the Mantineians remained at home, for the particular defence of their own. 
territory, againſt the apprehended malice of the Orchomenians.. Such was 
the uncaſy ſtate. of jealouſy. in which the Greeks, in their days of liberty, 
moſtly lived, even in the ſhort intervals of reſt from internal ſedition; er 
townſhip fearful of violence from the next. 

I his miſerable reſtleſſneſs, being rendered, by the political os: 
of Greece,. habitual through the nation, would inhance the difficulty of,, 
what in na circumſtances could be eaſy, bringing a number of ſtates to 
concur in a wiſe, liberal, and generally beneficial plan of union. We are 
little informed of the conſtitution of united Arcadia; but we find party- 
purpoſes much, and perhaps unavoidably, conſidered in forming it; 
for the union, probably, could not otherwiſe have been effected at all. 
Fhe federal. 9 which we have ſeen . familiar in Greece, 


9 e to Pauſanias, * Burthelemi, the ſequel, that his rial 3 failed 5 
lutle, apparently, in the habit of weighing hiſto- on thoſe occaſions. 'We may however better take 
rical evidence, has implicitly followed, Epamei- the cotemporary hiſtorian's account; who, political 
nondas was the projeCtor. and patron, both of the opponent as he was. te neee is really 
reſtoration of Mantineia and of the foundation his beſt panegyriſt. III-judging or careleſs zcal 


of Megalopolis.. If he was. ſog.it. will appear, from will often isjure the cauſe it means to favor. 
| | | „ dffered 
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offered an example of ſomething approaching to that principle of repreſen- 
tation, which the merit and fame of the Engliſh conſtitution have brought 
into univerſal eſtimation, among the politicians of modern Europe. But 
that valuable principle would have ill ſuited the means, however it might 
accord with the wiſhes, of thoſe whofe ſupport was from a democratical 
party. Their ſoverein aſſembly therefore (judging, in the deficiency of 
accounts of it, from its title, which may be tranſlated either the Ten-thou- 
fand or the Numberlefs *) was compoſed of the whole free population of 
Arcadia, or as much of it as could be brought together. The ſituation 


choſen for the new capital was not central, to give the greateſt facility 


for meeting from. all parts, but on the ſouthern border, where, according 


te Diodorus, the leading men had the ſureſt intereſt, and could moſt readily 
collect thoſe whom they might influence in the deciſion of public meaſures. 
Otherwiſe, being im the vale through which the Alpheius runs, and not 
far from that river, it may perhaps have united more conveniencies than 
Could be readily found 'elfewhere, in ſo mountainous a country, Its neigh» 
bourhood: to the borders of Meſſenia and Laconia, ready for ſupporting. 
the one and attacking the other, was among the reafons given to the public 
for the choice. The office of this numerous aſſembly was to direct in chief 
the military and political concerns of all Arcadia, while apparently every 
town, for its civil government, retained its former ſeparate ſovereinty. 


, | A : a 15 ; ; a 
10 Leunclavius tranſlates the title of the general evidently embarraſſed on the occafion, calls the 


aſſembly of united Arcadia, Decies mille, Ten- place of its meeting, Curia infinite prope Arcadum 
thouſand, (Xen. Hel. J. 3. c. 4. f. 2.) Amaſzus, multitudini deſlinata. Paulan, J. 8. c. 32, Phe 
whoſe verſion of Pauſanias Kuhnius has adopted: Greek is ds HU ε,,ekt e | 
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1 0 701 of Arcadia under Hoe efilays : Superior, conduZ of the Vheban 7+ a 
Indaſion of . Laconia by the army of the Theban confederacy „ under 8 | 
nendas : Reſolution of , he Athenians to ſupport Lacedemon': Retreat of 
Epameinondas frem Tae 5 ene 9 40 the Me e f Dare | 
of Sparta, 1 den od hijo 26H OW | 


IT was already winter when Ageſilaus entered Arcadia, with the Lace- 


dæmonian army, reinforced only by the contingents of the little towns of 


Lepreum and Heræa. The combined forces of Arcadia and Elis avoided 
a battle with him. Part of the Mantineian territory was plundered ; and, 
in the fkirmiſhing, . attempted for its pro. tion, the Lacedæmonian troops 
had generally the advantage. But Agelilaus i in vain endeavored to force 
the enemy to a general action. Preſſed, therefore, by the ſeaſon, and, in 
ſome degree, ſatisfied. with baving a little. raiſed the ſpirits of the Lacedæ- 
monians, by a diſplay, of their ſuperiority. in the enemy's dna he 9 N 
into Laconia, and, diſmiſſed his-forces., ---- | 

The leaders of the Theban councils were W "Gor dr to 
thoſe who conducted the Lacedæmonian government. They had not 
neglected opportunities for extending the influence of Thebes among 
neighboring ſtates : they had made diligent uſe of that which the inter- 
ference of Lacedæmon in the affairs of Areadia, or which the ready means 
open to them, through the deficiency of communication in Greece, to 
miſrepreſent that interference, afforded, for animating the long exiſting jea- 
louſy againſt Lacedemon. Phocis owned ſubjection to Thebes ; a circum- 
ſtance which the general weakneſs only of the ſurrounding ſtates, together 
with the general violence of party-ſpirit, could have brought them to in- 
dure. Aſſembling then the Bœotian and Phocian forces by their own 


authority, they ſo well managed negotiation as to obtain the willing 


aſſiſtance of the Locrians, of both provinces of the name, of the Acarna- 
nians, the Heracleots, the Malians, and of all the Eubœan towns. Defi- 


cient in funds for ſupplying thoſe wants, to which ſo large an army as 
they 
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they collected, tho conſiſting of troops accuſtomed to ſupply themſelves, 
would be liable in a winter campain, they borrowed from the Eleians ten 
talents, ' perhaps ſomething more than two thouſand pounds. . e 
das was appointed to the command-in- chief. 

The Lacedemoman government, it appears, had either no intelligence 
of theſe great preparations, or no ſuſpicion that anything important could 
follow during winter. Even the Arcadians did not expect it. Their forces 


were kept together only for the purpoſe of revenge againft the little com- 22 


monwealth of Heræa, whoſe territory they plundered and waſted. The 
Eleians alone had had that confidential communication with the Theban. 
leaders, which induced them ts wait in arms, in firm reliance on the ap- 
proach of the Theban army. _ 

Epameinondas did not diſappeint Wein aro of his activity and per- 
ſeverance in enterprize. But, in entering Peloponneſus by Corinthia, he 
thowed a want, either of that wiſe moderation and ſtrict juſtice, which» 
his general character, as delivered from antiquity, would give us to ex- 
pect, or perhaps rather of that authority, which a man truly of ſuch a cha- 
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racter would have exerted, had he poſſeſſed it, to reſtrain the wickedneſs , 


and folly of thoſe committed to his command. The Corinthians, profeſ- 


fing neutrality, had conducted themſelves with cautious inoffenfiveneſs to- 


ward all the belligerent commonwealths; yet, becauſe they would not 
take arms againſt Lacedæmon, their antient ally, to ſupport the aggreſſion 
of Mantineia againſt Tegea, the army under Epameinondas exerted- its 
power in, vengeance. Lands waſted, trees-feled,;; od houſes od marked. 
its deſtructive. march. 

The Arcadians were till valid; in ſimilar 9 9 the H eræan 
territory, when intelligence reached them of the arrival of Epameinondas 
at Mantincia. Immediately they quitted the buſineſs of devaſtation, and 
haſtened to join him. The Theban leaders, learning that the Lacedæ- 
monian army had evacuated Arcadia, and was diſmiſſed, in the uſual 
way of the Grecks, for the winter, conſidered | the purpoſe of their 
own. winter-expedition as. accompliſhed... The independency of Man- 


tineia on Lacedæmonian command being, for the preſent, ſecured; tho 


friendly party in Tegea eſtabliſned in power, the diſaffection of the little 
repablic of Heræa puniſhed, and the Theban intereſt in Peloponnefus 


altogether 
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altogether; upon a good footing, they propoſed: to return home, and allow 
the uſual ſeaſon of reſt alſo for their forces. But the internal weakneſs of 
Lacedæmon, leſs perceived by the more diſtant, began already to be juſtly 
N eſtimated by the bordering ſtates. The Eleians and Arcadians repreſented 
L 23.25. to the Thebans, that the ſedition of Cinadon, which, without forein aſſiſt- 
© ance, had threatened the overthrow of the Spartan government, was ſmo- 
* thered, not extinguiſhed, by his puniſhment; that, even if all the ſub- 
* jets of Sparta were faithful, ill the excellent diſcipline of the Thebans, 
with the numbers of their alfies, would make their army clearly ſuperior 
© to any force the Lacedæmonians could bring into the field: but that, in 
* fact, the ſpirit of revolt in Laconia wanted only the promiſe of protco- 
tion; extreme diſcontent pervaded all under the higheſt rank of Lacc- 
<© demonian ſubjects; and if they marched immediately into the country, 
© the Lacedæmonian government would be H bes collect a pa that 
*.could attempt oppoſition: to them.“ | | 
Diod. 1.15. The numbers now aſſembled, ready to join om the iat of Laconia (if 


7 . late writers may be believed for ſuch a matter, where cotemporaries are 
be , filent, were no leſs than ſeventy thouſand, of whom, according to Plutareh, 

5 & dergl. . . forty thouſand were heavy-armed. Nevertheleſs the Theban generals ob- 

17 gg je ded the natural ſtrength of the Lacedzemonian border, the principal paſſes 


1. 24, 25. of which they knew were guarded, and the uſual advantages of thoſe who 
fight within their own territory againſt ſtrangers. They were ſtill heſitat 
ing, when deſerters ſucceſſively came in from different parts; all urging 
the invaſion of their country, offering themſelves for conductors, and agree- 
ing in the aſſertion that, not only a diſpoſition to revolt pervaded Laconia, 
but a large part of the people had W reſuſed obedience t to the Rn 
mons for military. ſervice. 
TS 369. | Theſe repreſentations at length induced the Theban generals to accede 
Ts to the wiſhes of their allics. The frontier of Laconia, againſt Arcadia and 
Dan. Argolis, is of that kind of rugged mountainous country, in which roads 
can ſcarcely be formed, but where ſtreams have firſt found a courſe, and 
then, in the line they have taken, gradually foftened its roughneſs. The 
| beſt way from Arcadia was by Ion, in the diſtrict called Skiritis, near one 
of the ſources of the Enrotas. Another, but more difficult paſs, 55 to 
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Carye, on the brook CEnus, whoſe waters ſoon join that river. It was | 
reſolved to penetrate at once by both theſe paſſes. The Peloponneſians 
undertook to force that by Ion, tho known to be guarded by a conſiderable 
body, conſiſting of Lacedeemonian neodamodes and refugee Tegeans, 
under the command of Iſcholaus, a Spartan. The road by Caryze was 
aſſigned to the 'Thebans ; more difficult in itſelf, but unguarded. The 
Arcadians were ſucceſsful againſt Iſcholaus; who, with more courage than 
judgement, chafing ill his ground for oppeſing ſuperior numbers, was ſur- 
rounded, overpowered, and killed, with moſt of thoſe under him. The 
'Thebans, conducted by ſome deſerters of the country, zealous in revolt, 
met the Arcadians near Cary. Deſcending then the mountains together, 


they burnt Sellaſia, in the vale of the Eurotas, remarkable as the place 


where the haughty interdictions of the Lacedæmonian government, in its 
proſperity, had ſometimes met the miniſters of other ſtates. The invading 
army now found nothing to forbid its progreſs ; which it held along the 
left bank of the river, plundering and burning as it went, On the ſecond 
day from Caryz, it arrived at the bridge conducting immediately to Sparta. 
"That city ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from the river, on the right bank. 
The paſſage was ſtrong] y guarded, and the generals avoided the hazardous 
attempt to force it. Pillage and flames were ſpred among the numerous 
houſes on the ſide where nothing oppoſed; to the booty from which Xeno- 
phon attributes a value, marking a deviation from the antient Spartan fim- 


plicity, the ready conſequence of the Spartan conqueſts, forein commands, 


and the circulation of a public revenue. 

Nor was it NOW any longer the time when the Spartan ladies could take 
and uſe arms like the men. Among the ſmaller Grecian ſtates, the ſight 
of an enemy, often recurring, became leſs terrible through familiarity. But, 
at Lacedæmon, for centuries, it had almoſt ceaſed to be ſuppoſed that an 
enemy could ever be ſeen there. To the Spartan ladies now, the fight 
even of the ſmoke, Nays. the cotemporary hiſtorian, from the buildings 
fired by the invaders, was intolerable. Not only however the conſterna- 


tion of the fearful and inconſiderate, but the "reaſonable apprehenſion of | 
| the beſt informed and firmeſt, was very great. When thoſe diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of Spartans, who had arrogated all the powers of govern- 
ment, diſtruſtful of others, endeavored to occupy the moſt acceſſible parts 
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of the unwalled city, they found themſelves in a manner loſt in its extent. 
Diſtreſſed by the defection of ſome of their ſubjects, and uncertain of the 

fidelity of others, they had recourſe; to their flaves. Proclamation was 
made, that able-bodied Helots, . who would take arms, and faithfully 
exert themſelves i in detenee of the country, ſhould be rewarded with free- 
dom. More than ffs thouſand were inrolled; and then the adminiſtration. 
became fearful of the ſtrength which itſelf had thus created. Soon how- 


ever auxiliaries arrived, from Corinth, Sicyon, Pellene, Phlius, Epidaurus, 
Treezen, Hermione, and Haliz. The intereſt which bound theſe to the 


Lacedæmonian cauſe being thought n the firſt vehemence of alarm 
ſubſidet. 

 Meanw bile at Amyclz, Gans way below Sparta, the enemy had crofſed 
the Eurotas, and turned their march toward that city, ſtill marking the 
way with plunder and devaſtation. Their cavalry, compoſed of the united 
force. of Elis, Thebes, Phocis, and Locris, with ſome Theſſalian, powerful 
for a Grecian army, advanced as far as the hippodrome, or horſecourſe; 
and the temple; of Neptune, cloſe to the city. The Lacedzmonian horſe, 
advancing againſt it, were comparatively ſo ſmall a force as to appear con- 
temptible ; but a body of infantry, which had been concealed in the tem- 
ple of the Tyndarids, iſſuing, and ſhowing itſelf prepared to ſupport the 
horſe, the confederate cavalry retired, and the very ſuperior numbers of 
the canfederate infantry (fo far the force of the Lacedæmonian fame pre- 
vailed) in ſome alarm, at the ſame time retreated. Agefilaus however 


would not allow purſuit. Ably diſpoſing his troops in commanding ſitu- 


ations, which the neighborhood of the city afforded, he always threatened; 


but always avaided action. The confederates withdrew, but to no great 


diſtance, and incamped. 


It ſeems implied, in the account. of Xenophon, that reputation, rather 
than ſtrength, at this time ſaved Sparta. All accounts indeed mark that 
the numbers of the invaders far exceeded any ordinary force of Grecian 
armies. But that flood and hurricane of war, as another cotemporary au- 


thor has called it, which the abilities of Epameinondas had been able to 


excite, and direct to a certain point, the abilities even of Epameinondas 
could not always duly command. Among his Bœotians he had never allowed 
any irregularity. He fortified his camp, and placed his guards and out- 
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poſts, always as if he was in preſence of a ſuperior enemy. But he could 
nforce no ſugh order among the Arcadians : their practice was, when 


they had taken their ground, to lodge their arms, and wander for pillage. 


Unable directly to reſtrain their paſſion for plunder, Epameinondas was 
reduced to endeavour to give at the beſt direction. It was reſolved, in a 
council of war, that to attempt anything farther againſt the city would be 
too hazardous. The march was therefore turned again down the courſe of the 
Kurotas ; and, through the whole length of the vale to the ſca, the unforti- 
fied towns and villages were pillaged and burnt. The army arrived, un- 
reſiſted, at Gythium, the principal, or perhaps only naval arſenal of 
Lacedzmon, and that amportant place was inveſted. Numerous Laconian 
revolters, who had joined by the way, aſſiſted in the aflaults which, for 


three days, were repeated againſt it, but without ſucceſs. 


Intelligence of the extreme danger of Lacedzmon, quickly conveyed to 
Athens, excited a ſtrong ſenſation there; not from any popular friendſhip 
for Lacedzemon, but from apprehenſion for the common independency of 
Athens and of Greece, threatened by the growing predominance of Thebes. 
The council deemed the criſis important, and ſummoned the general affem- 
bly. Party- ſtrife ſeems to have been at this time more than commonly 
moderate among the Athenians ; and no man had that commanding influ- 


ence, which could deciſively guide the public mind; in the way of wil- 


dom, like Pericles, or in the way of raſhneſs and folly, like Cleon. Five 
miniſters from Lacedæmon, apparently ſome of them at leaſt fent on the 
occaſion, were allowed to ſpeak firſt. Their purpoſe being to gain the 
utmoſt affiſtance from Athens, they endeavored to demonſtrate, that the 
friendly connection between Athens and Lacedæmon, which the Lacedæ- 
monians were deſirous to cultivate, would produce great advantages to 
both parties. The Athenians { faw the advantages, but they doubted the 
friendly diſpoſition. A murmur” went through the aflembly': * In the 

* preſent preſſure of circumſtances, protetſions, „it was Obſerved, would 
„of courſe be fair; but, in a return of proſperity, the conduct of the 
© Lacedzmonians would be the ſame as formerly.” . Yet,” it was faid o 
the other ſide, * at the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, when the 
$ Thebans would have ſubverted Athens, the better df] poſition | of Lace- 
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of Thebes, in every conteſt of faction, in every republic of Greece, in 


been directed, not to eſtabliſh the general principle, that no common- 


tineians bad exerciſed in Tegea, was forbidden by the terms of the late 
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© dzmon' ſaved it,” This cirewnſtance, urged to recollection by the Lace-- 
dæmonian miniſters;, made a powerful impreſſion; and jealouſy of Thebes: 
went far to ſupply. the want of confidence in Lacedæmon. Nevertheleſs. 
the aſſembly was ſtill divided ; ſome inſiſting that, the Mantineians being 
< aggreflors, the Athenians could do no otherwiſe than aſſiſt Lacedæmon, 
© if they would not be falſe to the treaty they had ſworn to; while others, 
vehement in the democratical- eauſe, contended, that the interference of 
* the Mantineians, in ſupport of the democratical party in Tegea, againſt 
* the oppreſſion of Staſippus, had been right and juſt. 

The deficiency, or, at leaſt, the uncertainty of political. principle, which 
the diſputation, thus reported, without a comment, By ſo able a cotem- 
porary as Xenophen, ſhows to have been general in Greece, appears, at 
this day, wonderful. The argument of the friends of the democratical 
cauſe, if allowed; would have guſtified the interference of Lacedemon,: or 


Athens itſelf; and the argument of thoſe on the other ſide. ſeems to have 


wealth had a right to interfere in the internal concerns of another, but 
only the particular caſe, that the interference with arms, which the Man- 


treaty. After much diſcuſſion, it was not an Athenian, but the Corinthian- 
and the Phliaſian miniflers, who, by urging a particular fat, which inte- 
reſted. the feclings of the Athenian, multitude, decided the vote. Whether 
c « the Lacedzmonians or. the Mantineians, the Corinthian Cleiteles ſaid, 
in the inſtance in queſtion have been aggreſſors, may be a matter of diſ- 
« pute not eaſily ſettled. But that, ſince the general peace, the Corin- 
© thians have committed boflility againſt. no ſtate, is ſufficiently. known.. 
« Nevertheleſs the Thebans, in. croſſing our territory, have plundered and 
« waſted it, as if an enemy 's; carrying off goods, and cattle, burning 
6 houſes, and felling cultivated trees. Can vou then, without perjury, 
H « refuſe us that aſſiſtanee to which the treaty intitles the injured?? The 
afſembly becane agitated ; murmur was vehement; but the general voice 


went, that the obſervation of Cleiteles was pertinent and Juſt, 


at That i it was ſo, if Xenophon left any doubt 5 it, is at, Ifocrates, i in his Archi- 
(Samus. by KH e : | 
The 
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The Phliaſian miniſter proceeded to profit from the effect produced by 
the Corinthian's ſpeech. It was obvious,” he ſaid, that, if the Thebans Xen. Hell 
could once incapacitate Lacedæmon, Athens would be their next object; l. 33.” 
* becauſe Athens then alone, of all the Grecian republics, would remain 
powerful enough to attempt reſiſtance to their ambition, which evidently 
© aſpired to the dominion of Greece.” This being urged amid much 
flattery, adapted to the popular temper, was deciſive. The multitude called 
impatiently for the queſtion, and would hear no other ſpeakers. By the (. 30. 
vote which followed, the utmoſt ſtrength of the commonwealth was to be 
exerted in. aſſiſtance of Lacedzemor, and Iphicrates was appointed to com- 

The ſupport, powerful as it promiſed to be, which was thus preparing 
for Lacedzmon, might have been too late to be effectual, if diſregard of. 
union, and neglect of difcipline, growing with ſucceſs, had not rendered 

it impoſſible for the able leader of the confederate army to command the 
exertion of the allies, or even to calculate the force that he could command. 

The Arcadians, Argians, and Eleians, in numbers, went off with unaſked f. 
leave, to bear home the booty they had taken.. Proviſions meanwhile 
became ſcarce for the troops remaining; the ſeaſon preſſed, and Epamei- 
nondas found it adviſeable to withdraw haſtily out of Laconia. 

Iphicrates was already. in Arcadia, and opportunity was favorable for re- 
ducing the Theban army to great difficulty. But, through ſome party | 
view, apparently, of which we have no information, he was not zealous in 
the command which he bad undertaken... He had been much blamed for 
waſting time in Corinth, before he proceeded into Arcadia, Without 
attempting any annoyance to the Theban army, in its way through that 
difficult country, he withdrew again to Corinth. It was ſuppoſed that his 
| purpoſe was to diſpute the paſſage of the iſthmus and of the mountains, which 
he might have made highly hazardous, or perhaps have completely pre- 
vented: but his meaſures rather indicated intention to allow that free 
way which Epameinondas ſound. Xenophon; on former occaſio ns the eu- 
logiſt of Iphicrates, blames his conduct here in ſtrong terms. 

This invaſion, waſteful but tranſient, ſuch as Attica had ſeveral times 
ſuffered from its Peloponneſian enemies, was fatal to the power of 


Lacedæmon. 
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e Taccdæmon. When the forein foe was gone, rebellion ſtill porvaded 
Con. the country. A large part of thoſe Laconians, diſtinguiſhed by the naine 
of Pcricecians, and all the Helots, remained ia revolt. The able leaders 
of Thebes took advantage of thefe circumſtances, to ĩmitate and extend the 
policy of the Athenians, in the. Peloponneſian war. They invited, from 
all parts, the relies of the Meſſenian race, te return to their former cou; - 
try, and take their place, once more, among the people of Greece. The 
chief body of them was that which, formerly, under Athenian pratection, 
had held Naupactus in Ætolia, but, after the conqueſt of Athens, had 
been expelled by the Lacedæmonians. Some of theſe had found refuge 
among their kinſmen of Rhegium in Italy and Meſſina in Sicily; but the 
greater part had accepted an invitation from the Grecian, colony of the 
Eveſperitans in Africa, then prefled i in war by the neighboring barbarians. 
This long unfortunate race now eagerly obeyed the callof the Thebans, to 
return to the country of their foretatbers, the faireft acquiſition of the 
trad. l. . Heracleids, the moſt defirable territory in Peloponneſus, or perhaps in 
K Plot Aged. 7 Epameinondas was Patron of the new city of Meſſena, built at 
P. a4. t. 2 {he foot of mount Ithom?, famous in the antient wars with Lacedæmon, on 
FP ſummit was raiſed the citadel ; but it ſeems probable that the 
Argian genera] Epiteles was the commander upon the ſpot, who protected 
the works. The returned Meſſenians did not ſpurn at aſſociation with re- 
belling Helots, and other flaves, all, or moſtly, of Grecian origin, and 
mary of Meſſenian blood | 
Of the particulars, however, of this very intereſting reſtoration, we have 
little ſatisfactory; Xenophon, in delicacy, apparently, to his Lacedæmonian 
friends, having ſtu«liouſly avoided even the mention of them, wanting to- 
ward the connection and elucidation of the reſt of his narrative, But he 
could not conceal that Meſſenia was torn from Lacedæemon; and, for the 
reſt, his teſtimony, dropped in a word here and there, confirms the con- 
_ eurring accounts ef later writers, that it was reſtored to the deſcendants, 
or thoſe reputed deſcendants of the antient Dorian Meſſenians, with 
ſome mixture of other adventurers, for all whom, united, the Meſſenian 
name prevailed. The Aſinzans and Nauplians, Dorians from Argolis, for- 
metly eſtabliſhed, as we have ſeen, by the Lacedæmonians on the Meſſe- 
nian.coaſt, 8 been among thoſe ſubjects of Sparta who reyolted, or 
| favored 
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favored the revolt, were allowed to retain their ſettlements, and adinitted £4 19g . 4. 
to politioal aſſociation with the reſtored people. Pauſanias, zealous to prove 

that the returning emigrants were really Meſſenians, remarks that even c. 28. 
their ſpeech was not altered by their peregrination; for ſtill in his time, 

aſter. more than five. hundred years, the Doric dialect was ſpoken in Meſſe- 

nia, in greater purity than in any other part of Peloponneſus. 

Thus the province of Meſſenia, amounting to half their territory, - was 

finally loſt to the. Lacedemonians; a poſſeſſion however, while they held 

it, of whieh their inſtitutions ſeem to have denied them any very profitable 

uſe, unleſs it may be reckoned ſuch to oppoſe a waſte againſt invaſion. But 

the retreat of the Theban army did not leave them maſters even of all 

Laconia. The diſtrict called Skiritis, in that tract of lofty and rugged 
mountains, among which the Eurotas and - the Alpheins, the largeſt rivers 

of Peloponneſus, have their ſources, continued in rebellion. The impor- 

tant town of Sellaſia, at the upper end of the Spartan vale, on the great xen He. 
northern road, by which ſupport might beſt come from eaſtern Arcadia and 17... 
Argos, was held by the revolters. Pallene**, in the weſtern fork. of the 
vale, up which, by the courſe of the Eurotas, the other principal northern 
paſs led, tlirough Skiritis to weſtern Arcadia and Elis, ſtill held for Lace- 
demon. But ſoon after the retreat of the invading army, while perplexity Did... - 
occurred on all fides for the Spartan government, the able general of the“ 
Arcadian forces, Lycomedes of Mantineia, returning unexpected!y » earried 

it by a ſudden; aſſault, and put thoſe within to the 8 


12 This Laconian u muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the Achaian city. of.the ſame name, for which it 
bas, by ſome modern. writers,- deen miſtaken. 
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Bad arrangement of military. command by the popular afſembly of Athens : Second 
invaſion of Pelopunneſus by the Thebans under Epameinendas. Lycomedes of 
 Mantineia : Alienation of Arcadia from the Theban intergſt: Military merit of 
the Arcadians. Quarrel of Arcadia with Elis. Congreſs at Delphi, aſſembled at 
the inſtance of a miniſter of the ſairap of Bithynia. The Tearleſs Battle, Won 
0 4 Archidamus ſon f Apeſilaus. Expedition of the Thebans into Theſſaly, 
under Pelepidas. Embaſſies from the principal Grecian republics to the Perſian 

court. Able and ſucceſsful conduct of Pelapidas, ambaſſador from 'hebes : 
Congreſs at Thebes: Attempt of 1hebes to acquire the e of Greece, 

through the ſupport of 1922 ta, defeated, 


IN the ** preſſure upon 1 and upon the ſtates Abet 

intereſt yet bound them to the Lacedæmonian cauſe, it was of great im- 

portance, for them to hold, and, if poſſible, improve their connection with 

Athens. Miniſters were therefore ſent thither, fully impowered to agree 
B. C. 368. * 74 248 ; | b 5 | 

upon the ſyſtem of command, and the plan of operations, for the next 


Ol. 102. 4. 
February. campain. The former alone made any difficulty. The Athenian council, 


Moe at this time ſwayed, apparently, by wiſe and moderate men, had agreed 
| with the Peloponneſians, that it would be, all circumſtances conſidered, 
moſt for the intereſt of the confedetacy, and moſt Equitable, that the 
Athenians ſhould direct operations by fra. and the Lacedæmonians by 
land. But a party in Athens, with Cephiſodotus for their orator, thought 
to carn popular favor, by oppoſing this arrangement. When the propoſal 
of the council was laid before the general aſſembly (for by that tumultuary 
meeting, in the degenerate Rate of Solon's conſtitution, all the meaſures 
of executive government were to have their ratification) Cephiſodotus per- 
ſuaded the illJudging multitude, that they were impoſed upon. In the 

 Lacedzemonian ſquadron, he faid, the trierares would be Lacedæmonians, 
and perhaps a few heayy-armed, but the body of the crews would be 


Helots or mercenaries. Thus the Athenians would command ſcarcely any 


SzcT.1V. | HISTORY OF GREECE. ary 


but ſlaves, and tlie outeaſt of nations, in the Tazedeirionian navy, whereas, 
in the Athenian army, the Lacedæmonians would command the beſt men 
of Athens. If they would have a partition of military authority really 
equal, according to the fair interpretation of the terms of the confederacy, 
the command equally of the ſea and of the land forces muſt be divided. 

Popular vanity was caught by this futile argument, and the aſſembly voted, 

that the command, both by ſea and by land, ſhould be alternately five days 
with the Athenians and five with the Lacedemonians, In this deciſion of 
the petulant crowd, ſingularly adapted to cripple exertion, both by ſea 
and land, the ee ee ene 10 ere e 3 it Fru- 
W to acquieſce. ; 

In ſpring an army was aſſembled at Corinth, to ane the pallige * B. C. 368. 


the Thebans and their northern allies into Peloponneſus. But the ſupe- 2 2 


rior abilities of the Theban leaders prevailed. They ſurprized an outpoſt, 7. . 


Still they were at a loſs to force their way over the rough ground in de- . 5, 6. 
ſeending the Oneian mountains. But they obtained, from the treachery or 

the weakneſs of the 'Lacedathotitan polemare commanding, a truce, under 

favor of which they ſafely joined the forces of their Peloponneſian” allies, 

the Arcadians, Argians, and Eleians. This junction being thus happily 
effected; they found themſelves far ſuperior to the army of the Lacedez- ſ. 7, 5. 
monian- confederacy. Without oppoſition they puniſhed the attachment 

of the Epidaurians to the Lacedæmonian - intereſt, by ravage of their 

lands. They attempted then one of the gates of Corinth; but, the Corin- (. 9. 10, 11. 
thians ſubmitting themſelves to the able direction of the Athenian general * 
Chabrias, who was there with a body of mercenaries, they were repulſed 

with ſome laughter.” The abilities of Chabrias however were unequal, 

againſt ſo great a ſuperiority of force, to prevent the ravage of the Corin- 


thian territory. All Peloponneſus ſeemed open to them; when the preſ- =; 


ſure of the Theſſalian arms, under Alexander of Pheræ, upon the northern 
allies of Thebes, and threatening Bœotia itſelf, called the Thebans ſuddenly 
out of the peninſula, and then all the Weinen of the conſederacy 
parted to their ſeyeral homes . 


J ͤ i 1 i We ys 30690-10075 7, 1% 4 Ng 
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13. Xenophon, in relating the retreat of the Thebans, and the diſperſion of the reſt of the + 
army, has nt at all accounted for it. That the Theſſalian war was the principal cauſe, may how- 
ever 
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This kdelation of the army of the Theban confederacy gave a moſt for- 
— 8 relief to Lacedemon. All the leiſure it afforded ſeems to have 
been wanted, for, compoſing the troubles within Laconia. Offenſive opera- 
tions were leſt to the auxiliaries from Dionyſius, tyrant of Syracuſe; a body 
remarkable enough, in itſelf and for its actions, to deſerve notice. The 
infantry were Gauls and Spaniards; the cavalry, apparently Sicilian Gree 
ſo excellent, that, tho ſcarcely exceeding fifty horſemen, they had given more 
annoyance to the enemy, while waſting the Corinthian lands, than all the 
reft of the army. After the other troops on both ſides, were withdrawn, 
this tranſmarine force alone undertook tho, invaſion of Sicyonia ; ' defeated 
the Sicyonians in battle, and took a fort in their territory by affault. 
Gratified then with glory and plunder, they ee and, with Ow 
+ 51+ triremes; their convoy, returned to Syracuſs.,,/ //-- i 
* Neon. Hel. Thus far the able leaders of the Theban 8 ee Pale the ani- 
„ fity fo exten ively, prevailing againſt Lacedæmon, had kept their confe- 
nd zealous, under the ſupremacy of Thebes. But it 
was lttle-Tikely that ſo many ſtates could, by any management, be long 
retained in patient ubmiſſion to f, ve a ſuperiority. The long deference 
of the Grecian republics, to Lacedæmonian command, amounting, in 
many inſtances, to a zealous, and ſometimes, extending to a general, loyalty 
. the ſuperior, people, is a political phenqmenon perhaps Lingular, in 
the hiſtory of mankind... But that deference was paid to ſuperiority, not 
ſuddenly obtained, but growing from the extraordinary inſtitutzons under 
which the Lacedtemonians: lived : which made them really a ſuperior, peo 
Ple, obviouſly fitteſt, - in the divided and tumultuary Rate of the Greck 
nation, to command in war, and to arbitrate in peace: hende, even ſtill 
in theſe times, when the political power of Lacedæmon was ſo declining, 
Ibeer. Archid. the eſtimation of the Lacedzemonian people, we are told, was yet ſuch, 
that at the Olympian and other national meetings, a Lacedæmonian was: 
an object of curioſity and admiration for ſtrangers, more even than the 
conquerors in the games. The 8 of ens d e in fow 


exer de SED from a comparifon of the . of Diodorus and Plutarch, with what 
Xenophon ſays in the former book of the Hellenics ; (c. 4. ſ. 35.) and the incidental mention of 
that war by Polybius, 0. 8. 5 313.) N arg 44 een per ogg ts. 1 2 * 


ne 3 Aout36 1 


inſtances, 


oe 117 E “ 
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inſtances; or for a ſhort. time only, ſupported by a loyalty like that which 
Lacedzmon experienced, accrued ſuddenly indeed at length, but in con- 
ſequence of long preparation: legiſlation more perfected, talents and man- 
ners more cultivated, and an extraordinary ſucceſſion of able men at the 
head of affairs, gave to the Athenians an effectual ſuperiority, which the 


people of other republies ſaw and felt. But Thebes, without any advan- 


tage of antient prejudice in favor of her pretenſions, without any publie 
inſtitutions to be admired, juſt emerged from political ſubjection, poſſeſſing 


indeed a large and diſciplined population, which might infuſe ſome terror, 


was become ſo ſuddenly eminent only through the blaze of talents of a 
few, and principally of one extraordinary man, leading her councils and 
commanding her armies. If therefore, in any other ſtate of the confede- 
racy, where military force was not very inferior, a ſimilar blaze of cha- 
racter ſnould occur, that ſtate would preſently feel itſelf equal to Thebes, 
and be prepared to, atom nne chen an ans of her ſupe- 
nority. #4 1 tres Hayy, 

Such a charaſter: had rake bs PER "AY Fc; cds Ae 
in Lycomedes of Mantineia; a man inferior to none of his nation in birth, 
ſuperior to moſt in property, and who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
in council as a principal promoter of the Arcadian union, and in arms at 
the head of the Arcadian forces. Lycomedes apparently already ſaw, 


what afterward became abundantly notorious, that, if any view to tho 


general good of Greece influenced the Theban councils, it vas wholly 
ſubordinate to the ambition of making Thebes ſupreme over the Greek 
nation. This ambition he reſolyed to oppoſe. In the general aſſembly 
therefore of the Arcadian ſtates, convened in the new city of Megalopolis, 
he repreſented, That Peloponneſus, among all its various preſent inha- 


Xen. Hel. 
et. 
ſ. 12. 
Diod. 1. 18. 


p. 492 


© bitazits, was the proper country of the Arcadians alone; the reſt were 


really ſtrangers. Nor were the Arcadians the moſt antient only, they 
* were: the moſt powerful of the Grecian tribes ; they were the moſt nu- 
« merous, and they excelled in ſtrength of body. It was notorious that 
the troops of no other Grecian people were in equal requeſt. The Lace- 
dæmonians knew their value: they had never invaded Attica without 


* Arcadiagi auxiliaries; nor would the Thebans now venture to invade 
n Without them, If therefore the Arcadians knew their 6wn in- 
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© tereſt; they would no longer obey the Thebans, 'but inſiſt upon equality 

in command. bey had formerly raiſed Lacedæmon; they were now 

* railing Fans 3 And e * En 0285 the Facbens but r | 

* demonians.*'- 7 Ein bag P e e 
xen. Hel. Plattering ibus Abe bey * Arbnakting 0 Arcadian' people; Tbs: 
i 17 medes obtained the effective command of them; and the natural conſe- 
quence of the ſubmiſſion of the multitude's caprices'to the controul of an 

able man, reſulted; the Arcadians were ſucceſsful, and their ſuceeſſes were 
brilliant. The Argians invaded Epidauria. The able Athenian gencral 

Chabrias, at the head of the Athenian and Corinthian forces, (intercepted 

their retreat. The Areadians were in alarm for their allies. an aſſembly 

was held; the intereſt of Lyeomedes decided the choice of commanders, 

and the Arcadian army, againſt great diſad vantage of ground, brought off 

1. 14. the Argians without loſs. An expedition was then undertaken into Laco- 
nia; the territory of Aſinẽ was ravaged, and the Lacedæmonian polemare 
Geranor, who commanded there, was defeated and killed. Many preda- 
tory incurſions, in the common way of Grecian warfare, followed; and 
When any object invited, neither night, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, nor 
weather, nor diſtance; nor difficulty of way, deterred; inſomueh that the 
Arcadians acquired the reputation of being the beſt ſoldiers of their time. 
In the diſpoſition of the Arcadians no longer to admit the ſuperiority 

of Thebes, their ſtrength, their diſcipline,” and their ſucceſsful activity ins 
arms, tho exerted in the cauſe of the confederacy,” could ſcarcely fail to 
excite ſome jealouſy and apprehenſion. No direct breach inſued, but 
friendſhip cooled and became precarious; Meanwhile the new energy 
of the Arcadian government attracted the regard of the humble and op- 
preſſed; always an extenſive defcription of men, and ſometimes of ſtates, 
among the Grecian republics.” The people of Elis had long elaimed, and 
generally maintained, a ſovereinty over the people of ſeveral towns of 
Eleia; and of the whole diſtrict called Triphylia, on the border againſt 
dat L Meſſenia. In a ſtrong ſituation in Triphylia, called Laſion, to affiſt in 
cCeurbing the inhabitants, they had allowed ſome Arcadian exiles to eſtabliſh 
themſelves. This, for a time, anſwered its purpoſe: but, as the Arcadians 

of Laſion were, like the Triphylians, only ſubjects of the Eleians and 

not 18 and as the 5 of people over people, ſeldom un- 

. * 


© 18. 
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F fail to be W e in courſe of time they made 


common cauſe with their neighboring fellow-ſubjects, particularly the 
Marganeans and Scilluntines, in oppoſition to the Elcian government. 
For ſupport they turned their view to the new union of Arcadia: they 
olaimed to be Arcadians; and, by a petition addreſſed to the new united 
government, they deſired to be taken under its protection. At the ſame time 
the Eleians were preſſing ſor aſſiſtance from their allies of Arcadia, to re- 
cover their former dominion over the towns which the Lacedæmonians 
had reſtored to independency. 


The Arcadians ſlighted this application, 


Xen. 


and declared, by a public reſolution, that the petition of the Triphylians 


was well founded, and that their kinſmen fhould be free. Elis became 
in conſequence 18 more e from Arcadia than Arcadia from 
Thebes. ieee | ine 

This growing ſchiſm, in the n g e 3 great adyan- 
tage to Lacedæmon. Meanwhile, tho, through vices in their civil con- 
ſtitutian, and interior ill management, the Lacedæmonians had loſt the 
beſt half of their territory, their negotiations abroad | ſtill carried weight, 
and were conducted ably and ſucceſsfully.” It was at the critical time, 
when the circumſtances, juſt related, had begun to ſhake that political ſyſtem 
in Greece, to which the riſe of Thebes had given birth, and new troubles 
ſeemed ready to break out, that Philiſcus, a Greek of Abydus, arrived, as 
miniſter from the ſatrap of Bithynia, Ariobarzanes; proſeſſedly charged to 
mediate, in the king of Perſia's name, a general peace among the Grecian 
republics. Following eireumſtances proved, and the cotemporary hiſtorian, 
tho evidently averfe to the direct aſſertion, has nevertheleſs avowed, that 
Lacedzmonian intrigue produced this new interference of Perſia in Grecian 
affairs; which, however, ſeems not to have given any conſiderable um- 
brage to the Greek natien. Philiſcus propoſed a congreſs at Delphi; and 
deputies from Thebes, and the ſtates of the Theban conſederacy, readily 
met deputies from Laeedæmon there. No fear of Perſia, as the hiſtorian, 
not their friend, teſtifies, influenced the Thebans : for, Philiſcus requiring, 
as an indiſpenſable article, that Meſſenia ſhould return under obedience 
to Lacedæmon, they poſitively ed 9 but upon condition 5 
* ſhould be 8 | 


This 


ſ. 17. 


Hel. 
* 7. C. 3» 
ſ. 16. 


Xen. Hel, 
17 & 
ſ. 18. 


1. 19— 22. 


Diod. L 15. 
N. 495+ 
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_ Thisreſglution being firmly demonſtrated, the negotiation quickly ended. 
and both ſides prepared for war. Philiſcus then gave ample. proof of his 


diſpoſition to the Lacedemonian cauſe, by employing a large ſum of 


money, intruſted to him by the ſatrap, in levying., mercenaries for the 
Lacedæmonian ſervice. Meanwhile a body of auxiliaries from Dionyſius 


of Syracuſe, chicfty Gauls and Spaniards, as in the ſormer year, had joined 


the Lacedzeemonian army; and, while the Athenians were yet but prepar- 


ing to march, a battle was fought, under the command of Archidamus ion 
of Ageſilaus, in which the united forces of Argos, Arcadia, and Meſſenia 
were defeated, with ſlaughter, if Diodorus might be believed, of more 
than ten thouſand men, and, as all the hiſtorians report, without the loſs 
of a ſingle Spartan. After a ſeries of calamities, the intelligence of this 


extraordinary ſucceſs made ſuch impreſſion at Lacedæmon, that tears of 
Joy, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, beginning with Ageſilaus himſelf, fell 
from the elders and ephors, and finally from the Whole people. Among 


the friends of the Lacedzemonians nevertheleſs, as no tear of forrow reſulted 


Plut vit. 
Agel. 


Polyb. I. 2. 
p. 127. & 1.6, 


P- 487. 


from it, this action became celebrated with the title of the Tearleſs battle. 

The war with Theſſaly now preſſed upon Thebes. Nevertheleſs the 
amount of the power and influence to which that city had arrived, not 
through any merit of her conſtitution, as Polybius has obſerved, but wholly 
by the uncommon abilities of her leading men, and to which, beyond all 
expectation of her moſt promiſing days, ſhe had, from the moſt adverſe 
cireumſtances, been ſo rapiilly raiſed, is ſtrongly marked by the preſſure 
ſhe Was not only able to bear, but to return with efficacy upon her enc- 
mies. Still urging Lacedæmon, by her confederates and dependants in 


Peloponneſus, ſhe could not only afford protection to her northern ſubjects 


and allies; againſt the ſucceſſor' of the moſt formidable potentate of the age, 


but ſhe could aim at dominion, or influence, which would anſwer the 


Purpoſe af . pen 1 the n oy LY) but U-vonftiluted 


14 Diodorus, whether ſrom -his;own' invention, 1 conſiſtent with the compreſſed ſcheme 


E407 or > tha ſtore of ſome writer older, but not wiſer, of his hiſtory. It i is not likely that Xenophon's 


apparently not more a politician or a ſoldier, than information upon the ſubject, or his inclination 
himſelf; has added much to Xenaphon's account to relate whatever would do honor to is fon of 


of this campaign of Archidamus; dilating indeed Ageſilaus, were deficient. | 
: cities 
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cities of Theflaly. While the rapacity and ambition of the tagus, Alex- | 


ander of Pheræ, occaſioned a neceſſity for meaſures of protection and de- 
fence, the diſpoſition to revolt, which is tyranny had excited among thoſe 
over whom his authority extended, gave probability to views of aggran- 
dizement. Pelopidas was fent into Theſſaly with an army; under a com- 
_ miſſion to act there at his diſcretion ; for the advantage, not of the Thef- 


falians, who had ſolicited protection, but of the Bootian people; Who 
pretended to be common protectors; a kind of commiſſion which it has 
been uſual in all ages, for the barefaced ambition of democracies to avow, 
while the more decent manners of the moſt corrupt courts, from which 


fuch commiſſions may have iſſued, have generally covered them with a 


veil. Pelopidas penetrated to Larifla ; and, with the cooperation of its 


people, expelled the tyrant's garriſon. He extended negotiation then into 
Macedonia; formed alliance with Alexander, king of that country, whoſe 
government was diſturbed by the ambition of his baſtard brother, Ptolemy; 
and receiving from bim, as a hoſtage, his legitimate younger brother, Philip, 


then a boy, afterward the great Philip, father of the greater Alezuhder, 


carried him to Thee 

It was, according to Diodorus, a fecont expeditint into Theffaly, in 
which Pelopidas incurred that misfortune which Polybius has imputed to 
indiſcretion. With too little caution, certainly, yet perhaps with a mag- 
nanimity, and poffibiy with a humane deſire of ſtopping the evils of war, 


which ſhould, do him honer, venturing, as voluntary negotiator for his 
country, Within the power of the profligate tagus, he was ſeized, and 


impriſoned- Ade vengeance of Thebes, excited by this injurious trea- 


chery, was not immediately ſucceſsſul. The Baotares, who had ven- 


tured far into Theſſaly, not finding the ſapport expected from the peo- 


ple, were compelled to retreat, tho their own army is ſaid to have been 


eight. thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe, before the ſuperior force of the 


tagus; and in traverſing the Thelfalian plain, purſued by a faperior caval 


ry, they fuffered ſeverely. It is attributed to the ability of Epameinondas, 
ſerving in an inferior ſtation, but ealled forth, by the voices of the ſol- 
diers, to ſupply the deficiencies of the genarals, that the army was not 
intirely cut off. It ſeems to haxe been by ae fi en Phang. 
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by FR” not without ſome Fance. that the releaſe of ee 


was at length obtained !. 


12 


The troubles in Theflaly e the attention of the Ate, Sha 


bad old and extenſive connections among its cities. Lacedæmon therefore 


being now greatly relieved by the victory of Archidamus, the diſſention 
growing in the Theban confederacy, and the diſtraction of the Theban 
arms by. the northern war, it was propoſed to ſend, to the ſupport of their 
Theſſalian friends, thoſe forces which, of late, had gone yearly into Pelo- 
ponneſus. The Lacedæmonian miniſter, however, repreſented ſo ſtrongly 


the e 0 the ag iaf in eg i =: ao by ey een 1 


*5 We have preciſcly PENS world only from 
Xenophon, about the war of Thebes with Theſ- 


ſaly. Deeply intereſted in the tranſactions in 


Peloponneſus, where all paſſed almoft under his 


eye, his attention ſeems to haye been fixed there; 
and poſſibly ſatisfactory information of affairs in 
Theſſaly may not readily have occurred to him: 
We are thus reduced to depend upon later wri- 
ters for the circumſtances of that war, which 
was materially connected with the thread of Gre- 


.cian; hiſtory, If Plutarch then ſhould be be- 


lie ved, the force of the Theban arms was ex- 


ceeded only by the liberality: and magnanimity of 


the Theban policy; the ſucceſs was ſo complete, 
that apparently nothing but the moſt exalted and 


uncommon difintereſtedneſs prevented the The- 
bans from remaining , maſters of Theſſaly; and 


Pelopidas ſhowed heroiſm and wiſdom equally 
and uniformly great, except that, rather than 


admit any inferiority in the Thehan arms, the bio- 


grapher has choſen to mark ſome raſhneſs, ſome 
extravagance of paſſion, in his hero, on the occaſion 


of his death. But the tale altogether has ſo much 
of the romantic, the bumbaſt, aud even the puerile, 


with ſome contradiQtion of well authenticated 
facts, and ſome ſtories bearing their own contra- 
diction, that ſober ' Judgement, diſguſted, might 
incline to reject all in a lump, and conelude that, 
as Xenophon has paſſed all by, there was really 
nothing worth hiſtorical notice. It will be the 
duty of the modern writer of hiſtory however to 


look farther; and we find teſtimony from an 
| early and very reſpectable author, that will re- 
quire notice, It has been incidentally only that 


Polybius has been led to- mention Pelopidas. He 


* 


ad no particulars, but he . of it as a 
matter well known, in his time, that the miſ- 
© management of Pelopidas in Thefſaly produced 


ſerious ill conſequences to Thebes, and, ſpe. 


* Cially, great loſs. of epi FN Fr 


o cao. u τ, XATEAUTE os THY allo, eri 


ulm Fan. Polyb. I. 8. p. 512. Xenophon's 


three words, tho leſs ſtrong, are perfectly conſo. 
nant to this. They occur in his account of Alex- 


ander of Pheræ, who, he ſays, was gaamro; 


Once  wokiurcs (Hel. I. 6. c. 4. £35) aun 
$ enemy who} altogether ' preſſed, hard upon 
Thebes.“ Fortunately then, for this part of the 


hiſtory,” where Xenophon ſo fails us, and Plu- 


arch, firaining at panegyric for his fellowcoun- 


trymen the Bœotians, is. ſo extrav agant, we find 
Diodorus rational. Pauſanias alſo has given ſome 


| circumſtances of the tranſactions of the Thebans 


in Theſſaly; 3 bur the account of Diodorus is the 
only one in which connection has been attempt- 


ed; and, tho inclining to partiality for the The- 


ban heroes, yet, under cotrection of Xenophon 
and Polybiq, apparently it may be truſted.” 
Diodorus attributes the firſt expedition of Pe- 
lopidas into Theſſaly to the | third year of the 
hundred and ſecond olympiad, preſently after the 


' invaſion of Laconia'z the impriſonment of Pelo- 


pidas to the firſt year of the hundred and third 
olympiad; the unfortunate expedition, in which 
Epameinondas ſaved the army, to the ſame year; 
and the liberation of Pelopidas to the year follow- 
ing. The firſt date 3 with Xenophon, the laſt 


not. 


ſtates 
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ſtates of the peninſula, and ſo urgently ſolicited the continuance of coopera- 
tion from the Athenian army, that the requeſt at length was granted“. 

The cordial ſupport of Athens, the force of mercenaries to be added 
by Philiſeus, the growing averſion, among the Arcadians, to the Theban 
cauſe, and the troubles in the northern provinces, with the preſſure of the 
Theſſalian arms upon the Theban confederacy, together ſeemed likely to re- 
ſtore a decifive ſuperiority to Lacedæmon, at leaſt within her peninſula; and 
then, judging from experience, it was not likely to be conſined there. But 
the able directors of the Theban councils obſerved, that the firſt, and 
perhaps the moſt powerful efficient of this change in circumſtances, had 
been negotiation with Perſia; and they reſolved to direct their attention 
alſo to Perſia, and try if they could not foil the Lacedæmonians by negotia- 
tion, ſtill more effectually than by arms. A miniſter from Lacedæmon, 
Euthycles, was actually reſident at the Perſian court. Upon this ground 
a congreſs of the confederacy was ſummoned, and, in purſuance of a 


accompanied by miniſters from Argos, Elis, and Arcadia. Ihe Athe- 
nians, jealous of _ meaſure, En their miniſters alſo, Timagoras and 
The 0908 of the Thebans on this an was Fit that of the 
Athenians not fo: A man at the head of a party, like Pelopidas, will of 


a man not a leader, a private intereſt may have more weight than the 
ſhare he conſiders as his own in the party-intereſt. But, among the Gre- 
cian commonwealths, the variety of public inteteſts, and the variety of 
party intereſts, was ſuch that, without the interference of individual inte- 
reſts, which nevertheleſs always might occur in political negotiation, cir- 
cumſtances the ſtrangeſt, and apparently moſt unaccountable, were con- 
uud liable to ariſe. Pelopidas oy the Arcadian 5 8 08 


thouſand foot and thirty triremes, under the that Alexander. wat 2 troubleſome enemy to the 
command of Autocles, to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, or with his more particular account 
tagus of Theſſaly againſt the Thebans. Tho not of the intention, not purſued, to ſend their prih- 


I nevertheleſs do not confider this as incon ſiſtent, 


common reſolution, Pelopidas was ſent to Suſa on the part of Thebes, 


courſe be zealous in the intereſt of that party; it is his own intereſt. With 


20 Actordiag to Diodorus che Athenians ſent a er with the ed afſertion of xenophon, 


uſually giving Diodorus credit for great exactneſe, * land force into Theſſaly. nee 
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_ chus '? ; perhaps, the more readily to gain the Athenian Timagoras ; with 


whofe cogperation, he ſucceeded completely in the great object of his 


miflion. Ile was treuted by the Perſian court with diftinguiſhing ho- 
nor. The ſlight, even to contempt, which he ſhowed toward the Arca- 


dlian miniſter, ſufficed to bring the marked contempt. of the court upon 
that miniſter and his country., A Perſian of rank was appointed to 
accompauy Pelopidas back to Greece, bearing a reſcript from the king, 
in which the terms of his friendſhip were declared. It required that the 


„Lacedæmonians ſhould allow the independency of Meſſenia; that the 


« Athenians ſhould. lay up their fleet; that war ſhould be made upon them 
tif they refuſed ; and that, if any Grecian city denied its contingent for 
« ſuch war, the firſt hoſtilities ſhould. be directed againſt that city : that 
© thoſe who accepted theſe terms would be conſidered as 11 of the king, 


| © thoſe who'refuſed them as enemies. ; 


If we compare the ſtyle and ſpirit of this — and the manner in 
which it was offered to united Greece, with the terms and circumſtances 
of the peace of Antalcidas, we 'ſhall hardly diſcover what has been the 
ground of diſtinction between them; why one has been ſo much re- 
probated, while the other, little indeed applauded, has in a manner 
been thrown out of obſervation, by the impoſing abundance of pane- 
gyric, which the conſent. of antient and modern writers has beſtowed on 
the magnanimous patriotiſm of Pelopidas, and of his great affociate, in 
politics as in arms, Epameinondas. But we may perhaps be led to think, 


that political principle has been out of view, both in the panegyrie and 


in the reproach; that the merit of individuals has had conſiderable 
ſway with the general mind; yet that the great diſtinction has originated 
in party-ſpirit. If, however, leaving the political principles of Pelopidas 
in that obſcurity, which we ſeem without means to illuminate, we look to 
his political abilities, we ſhall ſee them exhibited in their faireſt light, in 
real ſplendor, not by his profeſſed panegyriſts, but by the candid cotem- 
porary hiſtorian, not his friend. They are evident in thegſucceſs of his 
Perſian, negotiation, to which that hiſtorian has borne full teſtimony ; ; and 

* Antiochus had beck victor in- the 3 we ſhould confider the contempt ſhown him, by 


tium (Xen. Hel. I. 5. c. . ſ. 23.) fo that it ſhould Pelopidas, as in part denten on bi low rank and 
ſeem men of rank and education even at this day manners. 


that 
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that negotiation muſt unqueſtionably have been a buſineſs abounding with 
difficulties, and requiring much Urgent, to conduct, and 12 5 to 10 
advantageous CG 

But the Thebans ſeem to have been too Pub elated by t their ſucceſs, i in 
this extraordinary and very important affair, for perfe& prudence to hold 
through their political conduct; whether their able chiefs now erred, or 
popular preſumption, in the badneſs of their conflitution, to which Poly- 
bius bears teſtimony, was not to be reſtrained, They aſſumed immedi- 
ately to be arbiters of Greece. Their ſummons, for a congreſs of depu- 
ties from the ſeveral republics to meet in Thebes, were generally obeyed. 
The Perſian, who had accompanied the return of Pelopidas, attended, with 
the king's reſcript in his hand; which was red and interpreted to the 
congreſs, while the king's ſeal, appendant, was oſtentatiouſſy diſplayed. 
The Thebans propoſed, as the condition of friendſhip with the king and 
with Thebes, that the deputies ſhould immediately ſwear to the acceptance 
of the terms, in the names of their reſpective cities. Readily however as 
the congreſs had met in Thebes, the deputies did not come ſo prepared 
to take the law from Thebes. A majority of them joined in the reply, 
« that they were ſent to hear propoſitions, not to ſwear to whateyer might 
< be propoſed. If oaths were expected, the Thebans muſt inform their 
< ſeveral governments of the purport.” 

The conduct of Pelopidas toward Arcadia _ its minifter at the Perfian 
court, unaccounted for by Xenophon, has ſcarcely been the reſſ ult of 


meer caprice or reſentment, but probably of ſome, political | view; to 


gain more completely the Athenian miniſter, or to obviate ſome ſuſpi- 
cions -or prejudices of the Perſians. It Was however ' certainly productive 


of political inconveniencies. Antiochus, at his departure, had reluſed 


the cuſtomary preſents from the Perſian court; and when, on his re- 


turn, he gave an account of his, embaſſy, in that. aſſembly of the Arca- 


dian nation in Megalopolis, whoſe: very title, the Ten-thouſand, or the 
Numberleſs, marks its tumultuary compoſition, he made light of the Per- 
fan empire and all that it contained. © Bakers, cooks, cup-bearers, and 


* porters,” he ſaid, abounded there; hut men, fit to fight with the 
« Greeks, tho looking diligently, he could ſee none. Nor did he believe 


even in the boaſted riches of the empire; for,” concluding with a joke 
attapted* to impreſs the multitude he was addreſſing, the ſo much cele- 
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* brated golden plane-tree, he was ſure, would 3h 8555 ſhelter to a graſs- 
hopper.“ 13 a 
This being added to foriner Rimnlation, the Wann deputies were 
choſen under an imprefſion not favorable to the Theban cauſe. The power- 
ful and popular Lycomedes, the firſi who had ſtood forward in avowed 
oppoſition to the Theban pretenſions, was the Mantineian repreſentative. 
Not i mply objecting to the propoſed oath,, Lycomedes infiſted, * that 
© Thebes was not the place in whieh the congreſs ſhould have been aſſem- 
6 bled.” The Thebans cxclaiming, with marks of reſentment, that he was 
promoting difcord in the confederacy, he declared his reſolution to hold 


his ſeat in the congreſs no longer; and, the other Arcadian deputies con- 


curring with him, they all went home together. The reſult ſeems to have 
been, that the congreſs broke up without coming to any reſolution, 

Diſa appointed and thwarted thus, the Thebans could not yet reſolve to 
give up their project of arrogating that ſupremacy over the Greek nation, 
which Lacedzemon, had ſo long. held; long indeed by the voluntary con- 
ö — of a large majority of it. They ſent requiſitions ſeparately to 

ry city to accede to the terms propoſed ; expecting that the fear of in- 
Ang the united entity of Thebes and of the king, ſays the cotempo- 


riry hiſtotian, woult Bring all ſeverally to compliance. The Corinthians 


however ſetting the SOL of a firm refuſal, with the added obſervation, 
* that they wanted no alliance, no interchange of oaths with the king, 
it was followed by moſt of the cities.” And thus, continues Xenophon, 
this attempt of Pelopidas and the * acquire the Spire of 
Greece, , finally r 8 1 


sido % 10 lig 8 998 FFT 
e * 'Plutarch, in relating, the rer embaſſy, of all attempts. to unite the Greciun republics 
has labored, with ſome i ingenuity, to draw atten- Ad To py Tis xo; Havbegiag iu, d THIS 
tion aſide from whatever, in his hero conduct, aÞpriiee; dvræge ls xagn ixaror elde das 75 rou- 
was pa: 22 25 to the 2 for "I of WHY: deco the Views and exeriians of ach were 


not eciicahy to e. any pr 9 — pfrticu- rewarkadle a. pe we mode have been 


lars re ported by Nenophon,, which ſhow that the glad even of ſuch reports as Diodorus might have. 
object of Pelopidas was to make Thebes miſtreſs preſer ved, to compare with the account of Xeno- 
of Greece. He has. omitted all mentiob of the phon: but he has barely mentioned it; and that 
congreis of Thebes, and the general oppofition to not in the regular courſe of his narrative, bur 
3 there Nn oppoſition evidently ariſing only ina ſummary i of n 
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1 the Sur REMA of TREBES over the GRECIAN REePuBLICs, 
through the Support of Pzrs14, till the Depreſſion together of 


the ArISTOCRATICAL and DEMOCRATICAL Intereſts, and the 
Diſſolution of the antient Syſtem of GRECIAN CONFEDERACY, 
through the Event of the Battle of MANTINELA, 


0 
* 
4 
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Difficult circumſtances of the Theban adminiſtratiun. Affairs of Achaia:: Advan= 

 Fageous conſtitution of Achaia, and advantageous character of its people: 

Interference of Thebes : Generous Folicy of Epameinondas : Impolitir illibera- 
kty of the Theban C onfederacy. Miſeries, virtues, and mjoyments of the people 
of the 2 5 5 repu lle, exemplified in e Biſtory 54 Phlius. _ 


F we refuſe to Thebes the credit of a glory 3 , pure, ſor her 


Epameinondas himſelf with us, who would take no part in. the revolu- 
tion, till the bufineſs of conſpiracy, treachery, and aſſaſſination were over, 
and the affair came into the hands of the people at large, ready. for lea- 
ders, and wanting them. We may. have more difficulty to decide upon 
the merit or demerit of that obftinacy, with which the Thebans afterward. 
perſiſted i in aſſerting dominion over the cities of Bœotia, and thus lenge 


firſt view, all that true Grecian patriotiſm could defire,. univerſal inde- 
pendeney. For where was to be found the ſanction of that peace? Un- 
Sanden the efficacy of any great . pervading the country, was. 
overborne 


Affairs of GREY CE, from the Failure of the Attempt to eſtabliſn 


firſt ſucceſsful ſtruggle againſt the tyranny of Lacedæmon, we have 


ng. 
peace to Greece, when propoſed upon a condition which might ſeem, on 


429 
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overborne and loſt in the multitude of narrow, yet preſſing intereſts, of 
parties and of individuals, dividing every little community. No ſooner 
would the independency of the Bœotian towns have been eſtabliſhed, 
than a revolution would have been made, or attempted, in every one of 
them. The friends of Thebes once overpowered, and the friends of Lace- 
dzemon prevailing among thoſe towns, how long might Thebes itſelf have 
been ſecure againſt a ſecond ſubjedtion to Lacedæmon, more grievous than 
the former? As far then as theſe confiderations may apologize for the refuſal 
of acccſſion to the treaty of Athens, ſo far it may alſo juſtify the Perſian 
embaſly ; tho ſcarcely the haughtineſs, which ſucceſs in that negotiation 
ſeems to have inſpired. But what ſhould have been the farther conduct of 
Thebes, to ſecure her own quiet, without interfering in the affairs of ſur- 
rounding ſtates, or how to inſure quiet among thoſe ſtates, without the 
poſſeſſion and the uſe of power to controul them, is not ſo. eaſy to deter- 
mine. For the buſineſs of the honeſt ſtateſman, amid the ſeldom failing 
contention of factions within, and the ambition of intereſted neighbours 
without, is not ſo eaſy and obvious, as preſumptuous ignorance is com- 
monly ready to ſuppoſe, and informed knavery often, with intereſted pur- 
poſes, to affirm. How ill Greece was at this time prepared for internal 
quiet, what follows will but concur, with all that has preceded of its hiſ⸗ 

tory, to ſhow. 4 
AcHaia was more divided, and 2 more equally divided, into little 
village-republics, without a preponderating town, than any other province 
of Peloponneſus, Hence, if its people were not among themſelves quieter 
and happier, yet their diſturbances, leſs expanding among their neigh- 
bours, leſs attracted the notice of hiſtorians. While the Lacedæmonian 
influence prevailed in Peloponneſus, the little Achaian ſtates were moſtly 
Ch 12. f. 3. ariſtocratical republics. In the preponderance acquired by Athens, under 
ki. of this the ſucceſſive able and liberal adminiſtrations of Themiſtocles, Ariſteides, 
Cimon, and Pericles, ſupport from that imperial democracy made the 
democratical the ruling party in Achaia, and brought Achaia into depen- 
dence upon Athens. By the conditions, afterward, of the T birty-years- 
truce, to which the combination of enemies and defection of ſubjects 
compelled the Athenians to ſubmit, all interference of Athens being for- 
bidden, ariſtocracy and the Lacedæmonian intereſt revived together. They 
| Were 


» 
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were however not ſo completely reſtored, but that, when the Peloponneſian 
war broke out, Pellen alone, joining the genera} confederacy of the 


Peloponneſian ſtates againſt Athens, the reſt of the Achaian towns main- 


| tained a neutrality, till the deſtructive defeat of the Athenians in Sicily 


gave a decided preponderance to Lacedzmon. 

From that time Achaia ſeems to have remained moderately quict, under 
ariſtocratical or perhaps a mixed government : for there ſeems ground for 
ſuppoſing that a better connection between the higher and lower ranks of 
citizens, a truer ariftocracy, with leſs of oligarchy, whether from advantage 
of law or of cuftom and circumſtances, was eſtabliſhed among the little 


towns of Achaia, than in moſt other parts of Greece *. The general cha- 


racter of the Achaiaus, for probity, at the ſame time ſtood ſingularly high 
among the Greeks, while their power was invidious to none; inſomuch 
that, after the battle of Leuctra, the Lacedæmonian and Theban govern- 
ments, we are told, agreed to refer a matter in diſpute, not however ſpe- 
cified, to their arbitration. In the war between Thebes and Lacedæmon, 
as far as we have yet traced it, they ſeem to haye maintained an exact 
neutrality ; except that, in the extreme danger of Sparta itſelf, in the in- 
vaſion of Laconia under Epameinondas, the Pellenians, always more at- 
tached than the reſt to the Lacedemonian intereſt, ſent their mite of aſſiſt- 
ance to their diſtreſſed friends. But the elevation of a new patron for de- 
mocracy, preponderant among the powers of Greece, not by ſea, as Athens 
formerly, but by land, and which, as experience had ſhown, could extend: 


its arm with effect into Peloponneſus, ſeems to have excited new ambi- 


tion in the 'democratical leaders; for even among the Achaians parties 


4 


1 Polybius ſays that the merit of the Achaian: 
laws, as they ſtood in his age, was derived from 
times of great antiquity z (Polyb. Hiſt. I. 2.) 
which might be believed on Iſs authority than 
that of Polybius, becauſe it is not common for a 
ſyſtem totally new to acquire ſtability and flouriſh 
at once, like the Achaian, in the time of its con- 


federacy. He calls the Achaian governments de- 


moeratical; meaning probably no more than that 
they had a mixture of democracy, ſufficient to 
inſure iſonomy, equal law, to the Many: for 
Xenophon clearly informs us that, by the old 


conſtitutions of the Achaian towns, preſerved to 


his time, (Hel. I. 7. c. 1. ſ. 3z.) the wealthies 
and higher people held the principal ſhare in 
the government. But it appears evident that 
Polybius, with certainly the beſt opportunities ef 
information, could learn little. of the hiſtory of 
Achaia, and that what we gain from Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; may becon; 
ſidered as everything moſt material in its hiſ- 
tory, till that bright period, which none of · theſe 
writers lived to ſee, but which fell directly 


under the view of Polybius, and of which his 


detail is of the higheſt value. 


exiſted;. 
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exiſted. The democratical party in Achaia communicated with Thebes ;. 
and the Theban leaders, in the dilemma in which their failure in the late 
congreſs had left them, received the communication with eager attention. 
Diſappointed and in ſome degree diſgraced. in the eyes of all Greece, here 
appeared a point to which the exertion of the confederacy might be direct- 
ed, with the plauſible pretence of ſupporting the democratical cauſe, and 
the cauſe of Grecian independency, by delivering Achaia from ſubjection 
to Lacedemon. In the want of ſuch an objec, or in the neglect of it, 
their influence over the confederacy would riſk a rapid decay. The efta- 
bliſhment, beſides, of their influence in Achaia, would form a check, 
which they greatly defired, upon the new refractorineſs of ſome of their 
Peloponneſian allies, eſpecially the Arcadians. It was therefore reſolved, 
at Thebes, that the army of the confederacy ſhould march into Achaia, 
and Epameinondas was appointed to the command. ; 
On the other fide, to prevent this expected invaſion of Peloponneſus, 
the paſſes of mount Oneion, on the iſthmus, were occupied by two bodies 
of troops; one under a Lacedæmonian, the other under an Athenian 
officer: but the alliances of Thebes, within the peninſula, afforded 


opportunities for rendering ſuch - precaution vain. In conſequence of 
_ negligence, at leaſt attributed to both the commanders, the Argian gene- 


ral, Peifias, found means to eſtabliſh two thouſand men on a commanding 
height, which inabled Epameinondas to enter Peloponneſus without mate- 


rial moleſtation. He was quickly joined. by the Peloponneſian allies, and 


all together directed their march toward Achaia. 

Meanwhile the principal men of that country, after Jebiboretion! on their 
critical circumſtances, reſolved, inſtead of either attempting a vain reſiſtance, 
or betaking themſelves to the wretched reſource of flight, to truſt the libe- 
ral character of Epameinondas, and meet him with a declaration of their 
readineſs to commit their fortune into his hands. He did not deceive their 
opinion of him, Exerting his influence, and perhaps ſtretching his power, 
he not only prevented any baniſhment, but he preſerved the conſtitution of 
every city N and 925 requiring 5 that e would be faith- 


2 Dodwel gives the Achaian TOW + to the 930 the 2 time, occupying BE of both 
year 366, and the Phliahan to the preceding year, years. 
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ful to the Theban confederacy, and follow in arms whereſoever the The- 
bans ſhould lead, he conducted his army home *. 

Pelopidas, we are told, ſo held his intereſt with the Theban people, 
that, from the expulſion of the Lacedæmonians till his death, he was 
_ conſtantly in the office of Bœotarc, by yearly election. The magnani- 
mity and fteddy virtue of Epamemondas could not ſo condeſcend to 
popular folly and depravity, as to hold popular favor, or even to avoid 
ſometimes being in diſgrace, at leaſt with that occaſional majority of the 
multitude, which wielded, in the moment, the abſolute ſovereinty of 
Thebes. His indulgence toward the principal families of Achaia, highly 
diſappointing to their opponents, who had depended upon ſucceeding to 
the honors, and profiting from the eſtates, of fugitives, was unſatisfactory 
to the high democratical party, throughout the confederacy. The Arca- 
dians eſpecially, prediſpoſed 'to- blame the meaſures of Theban councils, 
joined with the Achaian malcontents in complaining aloud, that the inte- 
* reſt of Lacedæmon, rather than of their own confederacy, was conſidered 
© in the ſettlement of Achaia.” Clamor from without ſo aſſiſting party 
within Thebes, the intereſt of Epameinondas did not ſuffice for the ſup- 
port of his own meaſure. The Theban people, calling themſelves cham- 
pions of the liberty of Greece, decreed, that regulators ſhould be ſent te 
the 'Achaian cities. Under the ſuperintendance of the regulators, the 
Many drove the principal men of every Achaian town into baniſhment, 
and changed the governments to pure democracy. 

It ſoon appeared that the meaſure of Epameinondas had been a meaſure 
of true policy, not leſs than of juſtice and humanity, and that the popular 
mea ſure ſuperſeding it was as unprofitable as tyrannical; diſadvantageous to 
Thebes, to the confederacy at large, and, in the end, ſtill more to the 
Many in the Achaian towns, whoſe benefit was more particularly its pre- 
tended object. The exiles were numerous, and held ſtill me influence in 


2 The ſtory is told i in the original in theſe few 75e ra GuTws d F,. T have en- 
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every town, Uniting, and directing their whole force againſt each ſeparately, 
they recovered all. No longer then moderate, as before, in their politics, 
they ingaged vrwly i in the Lacedzemonian intereſt. What their domeſtic 


_ adverſaries ſuffered, the hiſtorian has not informed us; but he ſays that 


conſiderable inconvenience followed to the Arcadians ; annoyed now, on 
their northern border by the active and zcalous enmity of Achaia, while on 
the ſouthern they were preſſed, or A threatened, by.s the . of 
Lacedæmon “. 

Under theſe circumſtances the A owed their ſecurity principally to 
the troubles in neighboring ſtates, ingaging the attention of Thebes, and: 
employing the arms of her Peloponneſian allies. The fituation of Parivs, 
bordering on Arcadia and Argolis, and in the road from the iſthmus to 
Lacedæmon, made the acquiſition of that little city much an object for 
the confederacy; and not the leſs on account of the remarkable fidelity 
with which, ſince the laſt revolution and the expulſion of Delphion, its 
people had adhered, under all fortunes, to their ingagements with Lace- 
demon, and the ſpirit and ſucceſs with which, on many trying occaſions, 
they had exerted themſelves, as well in ſupport of their allics, as in de- 
fence of themſelves. Their zealous activity, in the extreme danger of. 
Sparta, when invaded by Epameinondas, was warmly acknowleged by the 
Lacedzmonians. In revenge, on the other hand, ſor this, the Argians, 
in returning from that expedition, directed the uſual ravage of Grecian. 
armies particularly againſt Phliafta, The Phliaſians, utterly unequal to 
meet them in the field, nevertheleſs, with only ſixty horſe, purſuing them, 
ſo completely routed the rear-guard as to raiſe their eb in ſight of the 
Argian army. 

It was the common misfortune of Phlius, as we hve heretofore "vp with 
almoſt alk Greeian- republics, and the unavoidable conſequence of ſedition 
and revolution, to have emigrant citizens more vehemently inimical than any 
ſtrangers. - The miſerable inſecurity of thoſe little republics. is ſtrongly 


marked in what the cotemporary hiſtorian. proceeds to relate. While the 


4T have been the more defirous that the learned and to Epameinondas; inſomuch that I will own 
reader ſhould have ready opportunity to judge of I doubt if the. labored panegyric-of Plutarch, 
the faithfulneſs of my interpretation of the paſ- were his life of Epameinondas extant, would ſo 
fage of Xenophon, given in the preceding note, ſtrongly paint the real merit of his hero, to the 
becauſe, I think, that paſſage, with its ſequel, penetrating and judicious, as this fimple and 
does altogether fingular credit both to Xenophon compreſſed narrative from a political enemy. 
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cadians, marching through Nemea to join them, were perſuaded by the 
Phliaſian exiles, that the appearance only of ſupport from the army would 


inable them to recover their city. The exiles and others, accordingly, to 


the number of ſix hundred, prepared with ſcaling ladders, arrived, by 
night, under the very walls of Phlius, undiſcovered, and waited there. 
The march of the ſupporting army, however, was obſerved from an outpoſt 
at Tricranum, and indicated to thoſe in the city by ſignals. But in the 
city were ſome who held intelligence with the exiles. Theſe haſtened to 
give the concerted token for ſcaling ; and the citadel, ill guarded, was taken 
almoſt without reſiſtance. Alarm rapidly pervaded the town, and the people 
ran to arms. The exiles, hoping to profit from the firſt confuſion, ſallied 
from the citadel] into the town. They were however repulſed, and, as 
they retreated again into the citadel, the purſuers entered with them. But 
the Eleian, Arcadian, and Argian forces had by this time ſurrounded the 
town, and proceeded immediately to ſcale the walls, The threatening 
horrors of a ſtorm ſeemed now beyond the firength of thoſe within to 
avert ; but, by a ſeries of exertions, the moſt ſpirited, perſevering, and well- 
directed, they at length repulſed the aſſailants in all quarters. Without 
remiſſion then, they applied their whole ſtrength to the recovery of their 
citadel, and they effected it. This was no ſooner done, than their cavalry 
boldly ſallied. The enemy, . baffled in all points, and probably weak in 
cavalry, were ſo fearful of the threatened annoyance to their retreat, 
that, in their haſte, they left their ladders, their ſlain, and even ſome 
wounded; moſily thoſe lamed by leaping from the walls. Extreme danger 

thus fortunately, quickly, and for the moment completely ſurmounted, pro- 
duced emotions, among the Phliaſians, ſtronger than perhaps any known in 
the more generous warfare of modern ages ; unleſs where, in theſe times, 
France has gone beyond all antient example in illiberality and ferocity. 
The ſpectacle, it appears, was ſtriking, even in thoſe days; the men ſhak- 


ing hands while they circulated congratulations ; the women, buſy with 


cups, miniſtering to their refreſhment, and ſhedding tears of joy; and at 
length (if it may be allowed ſo litterally to tranſlate the ſtrong expreſſion). 
all preſent actually ſeized with a weeping laughter 5. 
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nian horſe bad joined the Phliaſian; and together, ſupported by a ſmalt 


public hoſpitality with Phlius, being made priſoner, was releaſed without 


them in protecting a convoy. With ſuch an auxiliary force, they arrived at 
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In the following year the united forces of Arcadia and Argos invaded 
Phliaſia, to revenge their defeat by ravage of the country, and not without 
hope of fo diſtreſſing the town as to reduce it to capitulate. The long and "1 
fevere preſſure of a ſtrong democratical party ſeems to have urged the a 
ari ſtocratical Phliaſians to cultivate the cavalry ſervice ; fo that, among the | 


Peloponnefians, they appear to have excelled in it. A ſmall body of Athe- 


choſen body of foot, they attacked the Argians and Arcadians, broken in 
croſſing a river, and with ſueh ſueceſs as «+ 5a to check the in- . 


tended waſte of their fields. 
But the unfortunate Phliaſians, after the Thebans Vedas: maſters of 


Achaia, were ſo ſarrounded by enemics, that all their energy and all their 
fuccefs could not inable them to procure ſabſiſtence from their fields. 
Yet they till perſevered, and fiill were ſucceſsful. The Theban com- 


mander in Achaia entered their country at the head of his own troops, 
with the force of Sicyon and Pellene, ſtrengthened with two thouſand 


mercenaries. - The Phliaſians, finding opportunity to attack the Sicyonians 
and Pettenians feparately, defeated them with ſuch flaughter, that the 
expedition was purſued no farther. Xenophon has thought it a matter 
for particular notice and warm eulogy, that a Pellenian, connected by 


ranſom ; tho the wants and poverty of the Phliaſians were at that time: 
preſſing. Deprivet of the produce of their own lands, they found. means- 
to obtain occafional ſupplies; ſometimes by rapine from their enemies, 
ſometimes by purchafe from Corinth ; but both through many difficulties 
and dangers : with difficalty raifing the price for their purchaſes; ſometimes: 
by collection among themſelves, ſometimes by borrowing; and then, on 
account of the peril of the convoy, with: difficulty — predges, © even 


for the neceflary beaſts of burthen. 

In extreme diſtreſs, at length, they were to Grtumats as to obtain the 
affiſtance of the able Athenian general Chares, commanding a body of mer- 
cenaries at Corinth *. Beyond the direct line of his commiſſion, he joined 
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Phlius unoppoſed ; and then they requeſted Chares to give them his farther 
protection in carrying their uſeleſs mouths to-Pellent : for already the revolu- 
tion in Achaia had taken place, which reſtored the government of that little 
eity to the party with which the Phliaſians had old and intimate connec- 
tion. He conſented, and they arrived there alfo unmoleſted. The mar- 
ket of a place ſo friendly, and with which they had not, for a long time, 
been able to communicate, ingaged their attention. They knew that, if 
they ineumbered themſelves with a convoy, they ſhould certainly be at- 
tacked in their return. Nevertheleſs they provided themſelves to the ut- 
moſt that their credit and the Pellenian ſtores would inable them; and, 
Chares ſtill giving his willing aſſiſtance, they fought. their 955 home ſuo- 
oeſsfully, and carried in their convoy undiminiſhed. - | 

The ſmall population of Phlius, or the ſmall number of thoſe whom 
the ruling party could truſt with arms, little allowed reliets in theſe ardu- 
ous duties. But their activity ſupplied the want ef number. They had 


ſcarcely taken. a few hours reſt by daylight, aſter a night of great fa- 


tigue, when they propoſed to Chares a. new enterprize. To check 
their convoys in future, equally from Corinth and Pellene, and to 
extend. waſte over their territory with more ſafety, more certainty, and 
more conſtancy, the enemy were fortifying a poſt at Thyamia, on their bor- 


der againſt Sicyonia. Chares conſenting, they moved ſo as, by a rapid. 


march, to reach the place a little before ſunſet, and they found equally 
the workmen and the protecting force, in the cotemporary hiſtorian's de- 
ſeription, ſome cooking, ſome baking, ſome preparing their beds. All 
completely ſarprized, all inſtantly fled. The Phliaſians and their allies 
then profited from the preparation made. Having ſtationed their guards, 
they ſupped, made libations, as thanks-offerings for their ſucceſs, ſang the 
pean of victory, and went to reſt. Immediately, however, as their ſucceſs- 
was aſcertained, they ſent a meſſenger to Corinth with the news; and the 
Corinthian. adminiſtration, not waiting for daylight, haſtened, with the moſt · 
friendly zeal, to preſs carriages and difpateh; them; lad en with proviſions, 
to Phlius. Meanwhile the indefatigable Phliaſians applied themſelves dili- - 
gently to the completion of the ſortification of Thyamia; and thus made 


that intended for their annoyance. and 3 a poſt: for protecting 
| their. 
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their, territory, and ſccuring the communication with Corinth. K 


pailed then daily, and Phlius was abundantly ſupplied. 
The teſtimony of XTenophon, which he has had evident pleaſure in 


| giving, to the merits of the Phliaſians, will 'deferve our credit; tho he 


was their political partizan; yet the ſincerity of hiſtory will require our re- 
collection, that a very ſtrong intereſt, ſupported, by very ſtrong prejudices, 
and the remembrance of paſt ſufferings, bound the Phliaſians to the line of 
conduct by which they earned ſo much honor, inſtigated their activity, 
and in a manner compelled them to. firmneſs. About ſeven and twenty 
years had paſſed ſince the party, now ruling Phlius, then ſuffering in exile, 
vainly petitioned Lacedæmon for affiſtance toward their reſtoration. 
Not till near ten years after, finding a more favorable opportunity, they 
ſucoeeded ſo far as to obtain, through the influence of Lacedæmon, re- 
admiſſion to a refidence in the city, and a promiſe of reſtoration of their 
property. But that promiſe was not-fulfilled : juſtice was denied them, 


by their felloweitizens ; their reſidence was highly uneaſy and precarious ; 


ſome were compelled to a ſecond flight; and it coft Lacedemon a trou- 
bleſome war to give them a complete retſtabliſhment. When this was 
effected, the moſt active of the democratical party, or thoſe who, with 
the watchful Delphion, eſcaped death, took their turn in flight. Under 


ſuch circumſtances, with the Theban confederacy triumphaut, there could 


be no hope of peace, ſor thoſe who held the city, without the condi- 
tion, that the democratical exiles ſhould be reſtored: the predominance of 
the democratical party would follow of courſe, under the patronage of a 
democratical confederacy ; and then what would be the ſituation of their 
political opponents is obvious to conjecture. | But Xenophon, in the courſe 
of his long obſervation of the troubles of Greece; would have had frequent 
.occaſion to ſee that all men, ſingle or in body, are not capable of that 
firm perſeverance and active exertion, which their own intereſt, in difficult 
and dangerous circumitances, may require and that thoſe who faint in 
purſuit of their own good, may appear unfaithful to their friends, without 
intending infidelity; and thus, while they incur our blame, may alſo claim 
our pity : and hence he would [juſtly conclude, that men who, amid the 


greateſt difficulties, and moſt threatening dangers, are true at the ſamo- 
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time to themſelves and to their friends, Ailing: in nothing that their own 
intereſt, jointly with. their ingagements to others, and with a ſenſe of 
what juſtice, ' generoſity, and honor demands; who, in ſhort, in honeſty 
actively purſue the boſt poliey, deſerve admiration and applauſe; and thus 
the Phliaſians ſeenr to have earned” that eulogy, which Wo Sean 
renown of their little aa andthe aan F axed 
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Aﬀirs off Sicyon : Eupbron tyrant of Sichon Liberal defpotiſm of Areas, 
| gineral of Arcadia. Principles of Grecian Law of Nations and f Theban 
Civil Jur dne, illufrated : Public honors to the memory of E upbron. 


| DURING ket Rowe 7 We of the Phliaſi ians, the affairs of denon in- 
gaging, in a ſtill greater degree, the attention of the Theban conſederacy, 
7 eontributed. ſtill more to the quiet of Achaia. Sicyon, a Dorian city, fre- 
quently - at war with the more powerful Dorian ſtate: of Corinth, on its 
eaſtern border, contracted connections with the Achaian towns, its weſtern 
neighbours, ſuch as to produce a transfuſion of the Achaian inſtitutions 
into the Sieyonian government. At the time of the battle of Leuctra, the 
Sicyonian conſtitution, after the Achaian model, was a balanced ariſto- 
cracy. While the Lacedæmonians yet held their full influence in Pelo- 
ponneſus, Euphron, an able but unprincipled man, acting as their agent 
for the management of their intereſt in Sicyon, was firſt in power there: 
but, in their inability afterward ſo to extend their views and exertions, 
Sicyon, yielding to the preſſure of circumſtances, became connected with 
the Theban eonfederacy, and Euphron loſt his precminence. Anxious, . 
beyond all things, to regain it, and careleſs about. the honeſty of his 
means, he repreſented to the leading men of Argos and Arcadia, that, if 
the families of property were allowed to bold. their rank and inffuence, 
Sicyon would, on the firſt opportunity, become again the ally of Lace-- 
demon ; but, were democracy eſtabliſhed, it would ho. ſecured in its pre- 
ſent: 
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ſent ognnedhion ; Aud, with due upp Som tbom, he would i ingage that 
u ſimple vote of the people ſhould: effect the change. The propoſal, pro- 
lligate as it was from Euphron, involving the ruin of thoſe with whom he I 
| bad) been molt connected, | nevertheleſs ſuiting the views of the Argian 
and Arcadian leaders, they ſent the ſupport deſired: Euphron then con- 
vened the Sicyonian people; and, in preſence of the Argian and Arcadian 
auxiliaries, he propoſed, and it was at once voted, that the government 
©* ſhould be changed to a democracy, with perfect equality for all citizens.“ 
Election, under awe of the ſame forein force, placed Euphron, with four 
otkers, at the head of the native military, and raiſed Adeas, ſon of Eu- 
phron, to the command of a body: of mereenaries in 58 += ob ſer- 
VICh, 

Thee leading points being carried, Fuphron proceeded beach to 
ſhow how wuch more glaring 1 is the temptation, and how much rea- 
dier the means, to become a complete tyrant in a democracy, or under 
democratical patronage, than in ny other political circumſtances, His 
mercenary army was to be his principal inſtrument. He directed his at- 
tention, therefore, firſt to ſecure its attachment, then to increaſe its num- 
bers. For both purpoſes, the indiſpenſable efficient was money. To ac- 
quire money therefore he ſerupled nothing. With command of money, 
he truſted, that he could find ſupport in any meaſure. The public treaſury 
and ordinary revenue of the Rate being very unequal to his need, he made 
no difficulty of riſking, what generally excited violent popular indignation, 
to take the ſacred treaſures from the temples, and convert to his uſe the 
revenues appropriated to ſacred purpoſes. Theſe being ſtill inſufficient, he 
had recourſe (o oppreſſion of individuals. He incouraged accuſations of 
Laconiſm, as the crime of attachment to the Lacedæmonian party was 
termed, that party of which himſelf had been chief. Thus the property of 
many of the wealthieſt families, through confiſcation, came into his diſ- 
poſal. When, after a ſhort but rapid courſe of violences, by the attach- 
ment of dependents and the removal of adverſaries, he thought himſelf 
ſtrong enough, he proceeded to direct his meaſures againſt thoſe who 
might become rivals. Procuring the death of ſome of his collegues, and 
the exile of others, he got all power into his own hands, and became 


truly tyrant of Sieyon. During theſe meaſures within his own little Rate, 
he 
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he directed his attention ably, upon ſimilar principles, to the republies 
with which it had political connection; and he obviated interference of the 
eonfederacy, partly by money, and partly by the ready and effective ſervice 
of his troops, "whenever and wherever required. . 

Where a people had not, for a long time, experieneod any ue a. 
fure, or very alarming danger, from a forein enemy, democratical jealouſy 
would ſometimes pervade the military ſyſtem, and make all democratical 
as among the Syracuſans at the time of the Athenian-invaſion of Sicily; 
but whereyer frequent wars have occurred, democratical jealouſy itſelf has 
ſoon felt the neceſſity of remitting its ſeverity, ſo far as to allow, for mili- 
tary matters, ſome degree of monarchal authority. The Arcadians, there- 
fore, whoſe experience of war, while a divided people; was large, and 
whole union was: effected during a war involving nearly all Greece, in 
forming their united government, committed the military eſtabliſhment of 
their democratical townſhips, under the controul of their Numberlefs aſſem- 
bly, to the authority of one commander-in-chief for the nation. AEneas 
of Stymphalus, being. raiſed to that great office, ſaw, at length, with a xen. Het, 
juſt indignation, the tyranny of Euphron ; and, nothing forbidding an ag 22 
arbitrary uſe of the ill- defined power with. which he was veſted, he relolved 
to exert it for a generous purpoſe. Leading the Arcadian army to Sicyon, 
where none refiſted an ally in his high ſituation, he marched directly into 
the citadel. Imitating then the liberal policy of Epameinondas, he called 
together the principal men in the town, and ſent for all who, without a 
regular ſentence, had. been forced or frightened into-baniſhment. Apparentl y 
the inconyeniencies reſulting from the reverſal of the meaſures of Epamei- 
nondas in Achaia, had brought the narrow policy of his opponents into 
difrepute, and inabled the Arcadian general, with the concurrence proba- 
bly of Epameinondas,. to. follow a more generous ſyſtem. Euphron, there- 
fore, ſhrinking before bim, had however reſources in his abilities, and in : 
his daring profligacy. Withdrawing from the city, he communicated with 
the en government, and we to introduce a er e ee 
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| 7 It were endleſs to point out all the circum- this hiſtory of 8 might ſeem as if, inſtead 
flances of reſemblanoe in the French, and in the of having been written 2300 years ago, it was an 
worſt times of ſome of the Greek republics z but account of tranſactions within theſe three years. 
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garriſon into the port of Sicyon. On the merit of this:ſervice he then 
founded an endeavour to apologize to the Lacedæmonian government 
for his paſt conduct, and to regain its confidence, But the Lacedæ- 
monians, tho ready to profit from his ſeryices, were ſlow to give him 
the credit he deſired; and, in the mean time, new opportunity aroſe 
to invite the attention of his active and verſatile mind, bound hy no Wow 
ples. 

The Arcadikh general, apparently kitle a politician, ſatisfied with ESR | 
expelled the tyrant, left the Sicyonians to ſettle their own affairs; not 
however in perfect independency ; for, to ſecure their fidelity to the con- 
federacy, the command of their citadel (fo the Theban authority pre- 
vailed in Peloponneſus) was committed to a Theban -harmoſt. But a 


. cordial apt: laſting coalition, between the ariſtocratical and democratical 
parties, was ſeldom effected in a Grecian republic, and did not take 


place in Sicyon. Their differences prevented meaſures for the reco- 
8 of the port. Meanwhile Euphron, verſed in the ways of ingag- 


ing mercenary troops, procured ſome from Athens, and then offered his 
aſſiſtance to the democratical faction in Sicyon. That faction, denied, by 
the liberality of AEneas and the leading men of the .confederacy, that 
partial ſupport to which they thought their democratical merit intitled 


them, did not ſcruple to ſubmit themſelves again to ſo unprincipled a lea- 


der. Euphron was received into the city, and the force he brought with 
him ſufficed to give his demoeratical friends, for the moment, a clear 
ſuperiority ever their opponents. But thus, making the Lacedæmo- 
nians again his decided enemies, he riſked to incur the vengeance alſo of 
the Theban confederacy. Intrigue and Sorruption were his reſources. 
Equally daring and mgeniaus in his prefligacy, with the n force of 
money he could collect, he went himſelf to Thebes. © 

"Thoſe Sicyonians, who had been recalled from baniſhment by the gene- 
rous deſpotiſm of the Arcadian general, informed. of Euphron's journey, 
and of the preparatiem he had made for it, were in high alarm. To ob- 
viate the conſequences they apprehended, fome of them went directly to 
Thebes, But their alarm was greatly increaſed when they ſaw how well 
Eupbron was received, and to what intimate communication admitted, 


Þy ſome of the Thebans in power. In the vehemence of their fear then, 
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of being again ſubjected ter his tyranny, they were ready to dare anything. 
In the citadel, while the council was fitting there, and, apparently, with- 


ut a proſpect. of making their eſcape, they aſſaſſinated him. They were 


immediately apprehended, and carried before the council, which was the 


prineipal criminal tribunal'of Thebes. 
It cannot but be matter. of juſt curioſity to 3 what were the prin- 
eiples and practice of criminal law in Thebes, in the age of Epameinon- 
das, when Thebes, after Athens and Lacedæmon, was afpiring at the ſu- 
premacy of Greece; and the picture preſerved to us, by the maſterly hand 
of the cotemporary hiſtorian, is highly curious. A prineipal magiſtrate 
delivered the charge againſt the aſſaſſins, thus: 

Citizens, we inſtitute a capital accuſation againſt theſe men, for the 


murder of Euphron. Unjuſt and impious deeds; which good men avoid 


and abhor, even the wicked perpetrate, commonly, in ſome anxiety for 
econcealment. But the audaciouſneſs and profligacy of theſe men has- 
been fuch, that, almoſt in preſence of us the chief magiſtrates, and of 

* you, to whom it belongs to abſolve or condemn, they have aſſumed to 


themſelves to put a man to death; If they then eſcape capital puniſh- 


ment what ſtranger: will hereafter. with- any confidence enter your city? 


Where is the juriſdiction of your ſtate, if any ſtranger is allowed, at 
© his pleaſure, to kill another, before it is declared what has been the 
object of either, in coming hither? We therefore proſecute theſe men as 

offenders, in the higheſt degree, againſt divine and human laws, and 
ſingularly guilty of contempt of the juriſdiction of this ſtate. It e 
upon you, after hearing them, to pronounce their doom? 

The Sicyonians apprehended, denied- the charge; except one, whoy i in 
taking the whole blame, boldly claimed” merit for the deed: Jo con- 
temn your juriſdiction, Thebans, he ſaid, * for one who Ian he is 
gat your mercy, is impoſſible. In what confidence, then, I killed this 
„man, I wilf declare to you: It was, firſt, that I thought it juſt; and 
then, that I truſted you would judge of it juſtly. For I knew that your- 
ſelves, when you arreſte&. Archias and Hypates, for crimes- ſimilar to 
*thoſe of Euphren, did not wait for the formality of a trial, but uſed 


© the means in your power, for infficting inſtant puniſhment ; bold- 


in 8. that men eminently wicked, notoriouſly traitors, and uſ arpers of 
LII 2 © ſoyercin 
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<-ſovcrein authority, are condemned, apts * the; common > ſentence of 
© mankind? 7 | 
He proceeded then to ftate-the crimes or Bafa ech gods and men: 
ſtripping the temples of Sicyon, rich in dedicated gold and flyer * : betray- 
ing the Lacedæmonians, betraying the conſederkey, tyrannizing over his fel- 
loweitizens, -raifing ſlaves to honorable fituations, and, as his intereſt inſti- 
gated, putting to death, baniſhing, or ruining by confiſcation; the worthieft 
of the people: aſter this, continued the gecufech, introdueing the Athenians, 
the moſt determined of your enemies; With their cooperation' oppoſing 

your harmoſt i in arms, and, unable ſo to carry his purpoſe, finally coming 
7 1 prepared with moncy. —Had he come in arms and I had killed him, 

© you would have thanked me. How then, coming with money, to pro- 
eure by corruption your favor e, that he might again be maſter of our 
city, for ſtriking the blow of juſtice .againſt him, how can you juſtly 
© condemn me? The violence of an open enemy, injurious indeed, is 
not neceſſarily unjuſt ; BIR hae th is nen u e 6 wc wp and 
-< diſgracing. 

If - nevertheleſs, | OTE my enemy, Euphron had been your friend, I 

< would not pretend to juſtify killing him in your city: but ſo groffly a 
<'traitor'as he was to you, how ould he be more my enemy than yours? 
He came hither, it may be ſaid, freely. But if, before he entered your 
territory, putting him to death would have been meritorious, how, when 
he came with the purpoſe of adding to his former erimes, can it be 
a maintained that he has not ſuffered juſtly > Where, among the Greeks, 
are not traitors, deſerters, and tyrants, held as outlaws; rejected from 
divine protection, and out of all compact with men ?“ 
Tou have yourſelves decided, by a decree, that fugitives may be ap- 
prehended, throughout the confederacy, and carried to their proper city. 
4 Can it then be contended, that the exile who returns, unauthorized by 
a common decree of the confederate ſtates, may not juſtly be put to 


346% „ , * c * iin 


* Arcdivers. 5 Ta 7 2 Zulopodog, 8 2 rugcles; For fuller 
This may ſeem a ſtrong expreſſion, for one in explanation of the phraſe owoda; avodiitas, the 
ehe priſoner's | ſicustion to uſe, but it certainly reader, defirous of it, may ſee the fourth ſection 
does not go 1 1 the original, Oc N gh of the fifteenth chapter of this Hiſtory, toward 
"nad waere, &5 Tebroi; Vas da pv. the concluſion; and for confirmation of that ex- 
+ 7. plauation, the "fifth ſeftion of the twenty · third 
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death $ 4 affirm that, if you condemn me, vou will avenge the moſt 
< injurious. of all your enemies; and, on the contrary, if you determine 
© that I have done well, you will ate participate in n WN to ogy 
ſelves, and: to all your allies.” - IG BSW ane Biden 37 aft i 
We have already had too many occaſions to obſerve-the. Familiarity of 
the Greeks with aſſaſſination : a, crime which the better .poliey, ſcarcely 
leſs than the better 1 and morality, f modern York, * <p 


* = wr _ bi 


1 arregated title of philoſophers, 1 nas to give new 
vogue to the atrocious: baſeneſs. If palliation can be, for ſuch a erime 
(for excuſe cannot) it muſt ariſe from political circumſtances, as unfortu- 
nate.as thoſe of Greece ; among whoſe diminutive ſtates, eternally ſtrug- 
gling for an ill- underſtood civil freedom, and. an impoſlible political in. 
dependency, political difficulties, would be always exiſling, -political neceſ- 
fities often, ariſing, which a ſtate of extenſiye dominion, with large popu- 
lation, cannot know. Io thoſe difficulties, and. neceſſities, apparently, 
ſhould be. attributed, in a great degree, the ſtriking imperfections of the 
Grecian adminiſtration of juſtice, Political dangers were forever too 
cloſely preſſing around, to allow. a firict adherence to fixed law, and regular 
proceeding. The little republic was continually i in circumſtances, i in which 
the ſenate of more powerful Rome would. commit abſolute authority; to 


the conſuls, by charging them to guard againſt detriment to the common- 


wealth. It is obvious how political intereſts would be likely to interfere 


with the judgement on the death of Euphron. Epameinondas himſelf, to 


ſupport his ſyſtem of liberal policy toward the ſtates ingaged, or which 
Might ingage, in the Theban eonfederacy, might find it neceſſary to con- 
cur, if not in declaring approbation of the murder of Euphron, yet in 
ſcreening the aſſaſſin. Nevertheleſs we cannot without ſome wonder ob- 
ſerve the extreme deficiency of principle, and confuſion of principle, both 
what could with any advantage be applied to the regulation of the conduct 
of independent ſtates toward each other, and what might direct the diſ- 
penſation of juſtice, within any ſtate, to its own people, which are ſtriking 
in theſe ſpeeches reported by Xenophon : ſpeeches intended by him, if 
not for an exact repreſentation of what was actually ſaid by the perſons to 
hom they are attributed, yet certainly for what was proper, or at leaſt 


probable 
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probable, to have been ſaicl. Avoiding: howceer; as uſual; to give any 
opinion ef his own upon the ſubject, he proceeds to ſtate the reſult, 
Xen, Hel, that the Theban council declared Eaphron to have ſuffered juſtly. 
1 That there ſhould remain men in Sicyon, diſpoſed to do the memory 
of Euphron honor, thoſe who have been aceuſtomed to. obſerve the ways 
zu which politicaF party intereſt is put forward, will not be ſurprined. It 
| was the buſineſs of thoſe, with whom he had been principally connected, 

5 to obviate the probable acquiſi itien of aſcendancy by the party which op- 
poſed him, and it was with this view that they held out Euphron' to the 
people as the martyr of the popular cauſe: 'They ſent to Thebes, requeſt- 
ing his body, which was not denied to them; they buried it with public: 
pomp, in the agera; which was among the. higheſt marks of reſpect for- 
deceaſed worth; the generaÞ cuſtom of the: Greeks, as of. the Romans, 
forbidding burial within the walls of a town; and. they procured a decree 
for laſting honors to his memory. What has paſſed im France, in our own- 
time, will aſſiſt to make ſuch tranſactions more readily aud extenſively in- 
telligible, and to give means for a juſt eſtimate of the value of ſuch public 
Honors. The cotemporary hiſtorian, commonly confining himſelf ſtrictly 
to ſtatement of fact, makes this reflection here: Thus,” he ſays, © appa- 
© rently moſt men appreciate political merit, by their ph adyantages on 


* ſufferings, e from 1 meaſures.” | 
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Aﬀaivs 0 . ; 3 . Progreſs 5 F in 9 politics 1 
werſe.to Theban ſupremacy: Alliance ꝙ Arcadia with: Athens : Inſecurity of. 
perſon in Greece: Alienation of Corinth from Athens : New preſſure uper 
 Lacedemon : Magnanimity of eme e of Corinth; Par tial 
Peace : Ae en 2 3 LDR 


THE affairs of 8 72 the 3 of the 8 now 
even and thirty years n, appear to have been adminiſtered with general 
prudence. . The rarity of the mention of them, in the cotemporary Athe- 
nian hiſtorian's general account of Grecian affairs, implies that, compared 
at leaſt with other Grecian ſtates, regularity and quiet prevailed there. The 
ſteddy ſupport which the Athenian government gave to the falling power of 
Lacedemon, and the ſteddy yet moderate oꝑpoſition to the new ambition 
of Thebes, are poſitive indications that the popular will was wiſely guided, 
againſt antient prejudice, to the true intereſt of the commonwealth ; and 


the preſor vaio of peaoe to the Attic territory, while an enemy on its bor- 


der :threatencd the moſt diſtant parts of Greece, and the acquiſition, of 
new.glory to the Athenian arms by ſupporting the allies of the common- 
wealth in Peloponneſus againſt, fach an enemy, evince ability and energy 


in the. adminiſtration. Nevertheleſs, under the Athenian, conſtitution, 


with the Athenian ſyſtem of juriſpradence, the Athenian law of treaſon, 
and fyeophancy flouriſhing, civil quiet could be but imperfe& and pre- 
carious. Many Athenians accordingly were at this time ſutfering in exile ; 
and ſo ſamiliar, among the Greek republics, was the flight or baniſhment 
of numerous bodies of citizens, that, when unattended with extreme vio- 
lence, they feem to have been thought ſcarcely matter for hiſtorical no- 
tice., Xenophon has mentioned the exiles. but incidentally, leaving us 
wholly uninformed of the time, the cauſe, and every cireumſtance of this 
now ſchiſm of the Athenian people. For the modern reader ſome infor- 


1 From B. C. 403 to 366, 
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mation on the ſubject ſeems wanting, toward a clear underſtanding 


of this part of Grecian hiſtory ; and a collation of the antient writers, 
from whom we have memorials of the times, will furnifh. what may be 
uſeful, mV #*o 7-79" 8 


In the embaſſy from the principal Grecian ſtates to the Perſian: court, 


we Have ſeen the Athenian miniſter,” Timocratés, lending hitmnfelf to Pelb- 


Nut. vit. 


Nen. Hel. 
1. 7. 1. 
. 26. 


Ch. 21 & 22 
af this Hiſt. 
Iſocr. de 
Pace, p. 254. 
v. 2. 


pidas, to put forward the Theban intereſt! Timocrates, as we may gather 
froin the ſtories reported of him by Plutarch; was a vain weak man, daz- 


led by the ſplendor of the Perfian court, delighted with Afiatic* pomp. 


and luxury, and fond of diſplaying preſents, ſuch as it remains yet the 


cuſtom of Aſiatic eourts to make, tho at the riſk of exciting among his 
felloweountrymen, according to their different tempers and degrees ef in- 
formation, ſuſpicion, envy, or contempt. Formed, however, as he ſeems 


to have been, to become the tool ef the able Theban; yet it+ is not likely 


that, with his collegue proteſting againſt his conduct, he could have been 


led ſo to act with the man whom he was particularly commiſſioned to 
oppoſe, if ſome old party-views bad not prepared him,; and if the expec- 


tation of ſupport from a party did not incourage him: He might how-- 


ever; very poſſibly, both wander from the views and miſcaleulate the ſtrength 
of his party; whence; on his return, Leo aceuſing him of neglecting and 
betraying the intereſts of the eee he was eee con- 


demned and executed. 0 £ 
There remained yet in Attiens, as various pit ges of Tyſtas and Iſocrates 


teftify, a relic of the oldl ariſtocratical party of the Four-hundred. In the 


dctütal confufion then: of intereſts among the Grecian republics, while the 
Athenian' democracy was allied with the ariſtoeratical eonfederacy of 
Latedæmon, againſt the democratieal conſederacy of Thebes, if the arif. 
tocratical -oppoſttion in Athens had communication with the Theban lea- 


ders, the complication was not ſtranger than we have ſeen, in the courſe 
: el 251 Peloponneſian war, during the peace between Athens änd Lacedz-- 


But that the inherent tyranny of the Athenian democracy preſſed 


N upon men of property in general at Athens, is ſhown- by the 


moſt” unequiyocal teſtimony of the ſame great orators, the ableſt advocates - 


of the democratical cauſe, A few leading men, as Iſocrates complains, 


grew 
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grew rich from the public ſpoil ; while, in the impoſſibility for any to live 
in eaſe and ſecurity, the city was filled with lamentation and complaint. 
The indigent multitude, living by the aſſemblies and the courts of juſ- 
tice, delighted in accuſations, proſecutions, and the whole buſineſs of 
Sycophancy ; incouraged by the men in power, who held their power from 
that multitude ; while men of property were ſo oppreſſed with arbitrary 
orders, ſometimes for military ſervice, ſometimes for civil office, fre- 
quently. for contributions to the treaſury, and, on any complaint of ſeve- 


e 


8 


was altogether more VR than that of men who neyer ere any- 
thing. 

This ſketch of the ſtate of 3 given to the public in an oration 
addreſſed to the Athenian people, between twenty and thirty years after 
the period of which we are treating, but by one then fifty years of age, 
as 'it ſpeaks of no new ſtate of things, but rather of inveterate evils, 
may account for the circumſtance, that many Athenian citizens were 
in exile. Theſe unfortunate men then combining, made themſelves 


rity, vexed with demands for exchange of property, that their condition 
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maſters of the town and port of Oropus, in Attica, on the border of Xen. Hel. 


Bœotia. Thoſe who directed the adminiſtration of the commonwealth f 
were greatly 'alarmed. Fearful probably of diſaffection, they did not 
think it ſufficient to aſſemble the whole force within Attica, 'to make 
war upon the refugees, but they ſent for Chares, with the troops he com- 
manded in Peloponneſus. This afforded an opportunity for the Sicy- 
onians, which they did not negle&. The force under Chares, and the 
abilities and activity of the commander, had been the principal ſupport of 
the Lacedæmonian cauſe in the north of Peloponneſus. As ſoon as theſe 
were withdrawn, the Arcadians, no longer fearing for their own coun- 
try, readily gave affiſtance requeſted: by the Sicyonians, who thus pre- 
ſently recovered their port. Meanwhile the Athenians, unable to obtain 
any aſſiſtance from their allies, little confident in their own means for 
attacking a fortified place, within ready reach of ſupport from Thebes, 
and perhaps yet more fearful of a party within, than of an enemy with- 
out, came to terms, which are remarkable; it was agreed, that Oropus 
ſhould be held by the Thebans, in truſt, till the matters in diſpute between 
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the Athenians of the e and the exiles ſhould be e by a fair arbi- 


tration ** | ' 2 5 
While the ſupremacy of Greece was, with 8 90 0 vielded to 
Lacedæmon, or diſputed only by Athens, it was ſcarcely poſſible for a: 
citizen of any other ſtate to acquire any conſiderable eminence in the na- 
tion. But the depreſſion, fucceſſively of Athens and Lacedzemon, made 
an opening, which Thebes had not fo completely filled as to! preclude 
competition. On the contrary, the ſudden: and totally unexpected eleva- 
tion of a new candidate for empire among the republics, ſeeins to have 
excited emulation. ELycomedes of Mantineia, a man, from the account 
even of Xenophon, his political adverſary, of large and liberal views, atten... 
tive to the circumſtances of the ſurrounding ſtates, was informed that diſ- 
ſatisfaction was growing among the Athenians, in conſequence of their 
not finding that ready return of aſſiſtance, to which they thought their 


exertions for their allies intitled them. Tho Athens was ſtill the confede- 


rate, and Arcadia the- enemy, of Lacedæmon, he eonceived it poſſible 
that a connection might be formed between Arcadia and Athens, advan- 
tageous to both, and perhaps extenſively advantageous to Greece. The 
circumſtances were not without example: he obtained a decree from the 
aſſembly of the Ten-thouſand, or the Numberleſs, authorizin g negotiation 


for the purpoſe, and he reſolyed to, be himſelf the negotiator. The pro- 


poſal was received at Athens, not without ſurprize; and warmly exclaimed 
againſt by many, as contrary. to the exiſting ingagements with Lacede- 
mon: but, when it was repreſented how greatly the connection of Arcadia 
with Athens would tend to obviate the interference of Thebes in Peloponne- 
ſas, inſomuch that it appeared to promiſe no leſs advantage to the Lace- 
demonians than to the Athenians, themſelves, the objections moſtly 
ceaſed, and a. treaty of alliance was. concluded. It was ſtipulated that, 


if Arcadia ſhould be attacked, Athens ſhould ſend a body of cavalry to 


12 Tetz Abnaing, wt; Tor ovppdxur tGon9n- tured to give; but I want the information, 2 
want I have before had occaſion to mention, 
what the dian could be, which might be reaſon- 
ably truſted for an equitable decifion of a matter 
in diſpute between, either two independent ſtates, 


or between two factions of the ſame ſtate. 


vo Newer, jixp Nins. This paſſage ſeems to 
me to want ſomething. All the tranſlators have 
agreed to turn it nearly alike, none very intelli- 
gibly, and none noticing any difficulty. 1 have 
nat much doubt of the explanation I haye Yen» 
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its afliſtance, but that this auxiliary force ſhould not be bound to march 
with the Arcadians into Laconia. 5 
Lycomedes, in returning from Athens, ee landed at a port 


refugees, _ His. death is mentioned, by the cotemporary hiſtorian, as what, 
in ſuch circumſtances, followed of courſe. Tho we ceaſe to wonder at this, 
. after obſerving the circumſtances of the death of Euphron, yet it is a remark- 
able- inſtance, to add to ſo many before occurring, of the exceſſive deſi- 
ciency. of proviſion for perſonal ſecurity in Greece, The treaty with Athens 
ſurvived; but the views of the able negotiator, how far of a noble patriotiſm, 


how far of ſelfiſh ambition, his premature death has left uncertain, moſt- 


ly ſeem to have periſhed with him. To judge however from the ſcanty | 


mention of bim, by the hiſtorian, his political adverſary, Lycomedes with 
the beſt ability and the beſt inclination, unleſs exception ſhould be made 
for Epameinondas, ſeems to have. heen by far in the moſt favorable cirs 
cumſtances for extending peace and good policy in Greece, of any man of 
his time. 1 

Aſter the death of nde Grecian politics continued, for ſome 
figs: to hold the bent which he had principally given them; but the in- 
tuitive eye, watching all points in all the republics, and the ably guiding 
hand were wanting. Soon after the accommodation, ſo unexpectedly 
effected between Athens and Arcadia, an indiſereet ſpeech in the Athe- 
nian aſſembly alienated Corinth. The ſituation of Corinth, moſt advan- 
tageous in peace, was moſt unfortunate whenever war was general in 
Greece. Its territory, the thorofare between the northern and ſouthern 
provinces, could not fail to ſuffer frequently, and to be in danger always. 
As the Grecian, confederacics no ſtood, Corinth, cut off from Lacedz- 
mon by the intervention of Arcadia, Eleia, and Argolis, could receive 
ready and effectual ſupport only from Athens; and thence had been ac cul- 
toned ſo to rely upon Athenian auxiliaries, as to have incurred, unawares, 
the danger of becoming dependent upon Athens. One of thoſe 4 impru- 
dent orators, by whom, in the. Grecian democracies, the policy of wiſer 
ſtateſmen would be conſtantly liable to be fruſtrated, ſpeaking to the Atbe- 
nian people, extolled the wiſdom of the Arcadian alliance; and then pro- 
9 to adviſe the ſoverein aſſembly, that its gencrals ſhould be in- 
TE Mm m 2 ſtructed 
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of Peloponneſus, which happened. to be, at that time, full of Arcadian « 
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ſtructed to hold Corinth alſo ſafe for the Athenian people. This ex- 
preſſion, reported at Corinth, alarmed the Corinthians. Immediately ex- 
erting themſelves to furniſh ſufficient garriſons of their own people, they 
relieved the Atheman troops in all the flations within their territory. 
Careful then to obviate juſt complaint, they afſembled them in the city, and 
proclaimed by the public heralds, that if any Athenian was agorieved, he 


| ſhould give his name to the proper magiſtrate, and juſtice ſhould be done 


him. In this con juncture Chayes arrived at Cenchree with the Athenian 
fleet ; and Xenophon's cautious account may give to ſuſpect, that the 
Corinthians were not without reaſon jealous of the purpoſe. They thanked 
Chares for his readineſs to aſſiſt them, but refuſed to admit his fleet into 
their port. Settling then with careful punctuality all accounts with the 
Athenian troops, they diſmiſſed them. Thus the commanding influence, 
which Athens had for ſome time held in Corinth, 'ceafed; >» 
In thus guarding however againſt Freachery from an ally, the Corin- 


' thians were aware that they were expoſing themſelves to the common ene- 


my, to whom, on account of the paſs it commanded, their country was 
ſo great an object. Their firſt reſource was to ſtrengthen their military 
with a force of mercenaries, horſe and foot; and this ſufficed, in the mo- ' 
ment, not only to ſecure their own, but to inable them to extend annoy- 
ance into the hoſtile territories adjoining. Still they were aware that, it. 
the force of the Theban confederacy ſhould be collected againſt them, 
without fupport from Athens, upon which they could no longer rely, 
they muſt be overpowered. They managed therefore, by private commu- 
nication, to ſound the Theban government, and they had the ſatisfaction 
to receive, in direct terms, inoouragement to ſend miniſters to Thebes. 

They requeſted to be allowed firſt to oommunicate with their allies ; that 
thoſe who were defirous of peace might be 1 and to. this wi the 


Thebans conſented. 
Then they ſent miniſters to- ee They were bound,” wey 


- Taid, by intereſt, by inclination, by old and hereditary friendſhip, as well as. 


© by oaths, to the Lacedæmonian alliance; to which they fhould anxiouſly. 
© deſire to adhere, if the Lacedæmonians themfelyes could ſhow how 
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they might finally reſiſt the confederacy, which had been fo long and 


* ſo ſeverely preſſing upon them. But if ruin threatened, not Corinth 
only, but Lacedamon, then their firſt” with muſt be, that Lacedæmon 
© would join them in making peace, upon the beſt terms that could be 
* obtaincd ; their ſecond, that they might be releaſed from their obliga- 
* tions, ſo far as to be allowed, without offence to gods or men, to make 
peace for themſelves ; and this they deſired, not for their own ſakes only, 
but with the conſideration that their deſtruction would bring no benefit 
_ © to their allies, whereas, if preſerved, they might ſtill, on ſome future 
* occaſion, be uſeful to Lacedemon.” The determination of the Lacedæ- 
monians, if not prudent was generous. They not only allowed, but ad- 


viſed the Corinthians to make peace; and they declared, that thoſe of Xen. Hel. 


© their other allies, who were unwilling to continue the war, ſhould be 
© releaſed from their ingagements to them: but, for themſelves, leaving 


© the event to God, they would perſevere in arms, and never ſubmit - 


to be deprived of Meſſenia, their inheritance received from their 
„ fathers.” 


1. 7. Co 4 


ſs 9. 


The Corinthian minifters returning” with this anſwer, negotiation. was 8 8 


f immediately opened with Thebes. Alliance defenſive and offenſive was 
propoſed by the Thebans; but this the Corinthians refuſed: it would be, 
they ſaid, but a change of war; their object was a juſt and permanent 
peace. Admiring their reſolution, ſays Xenophon, under the dangers. 
which preſſed them, to refuſe taking a part againſt their friends and bene- 
factors, the Thebans granted their deſire. Peace was made with them, in 
the name of the contederacy, upon condition that both parties ſould 
hold their antient territories, as before the war. Theſe terms were ex- 
tended to the Phliaſians and Epidaurians; and all parties ſwore to the 
treaty, with. the ufual folemnities. The Phliaſians then Sina tia 
evacuated Thyamia in Sicyonia, expecting that Tricranum , in their 


own territory, then held by Pbliaſian exiles, under the protection of 


Argos, ſhould be given up to them. But the Argians, having inef- 
fectually ſolicited the conſent of the Phliaſian government for the exiles. 


to retain the place, claimed it as a part of Argolis, and placed a gar- 
riſon of their own troops in it. The Phliaſians in vain called for that 


The name is alfo found written. Trieranium and Tricaranum. 


5. | legal 
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legal diſcuſſion, and judicial decifion, of which we often hear between 
ſtate and ſtate in Greece, without any ſatisfactory information what it was; 
but the Argians perſevered in uſing the power 18 8 to maintain 
the deciſion they: had themſelyes . made. | Bet 


_" 


SECTION IV. 


Conſiderations on which the conduct of Lace demon was founded : D. iſpeſition of 
Athens : narrow views of the Grecian politicians : Advantage of the meaſures 
of Apefilaus : - Progreſs of di Hention among the Peloponneſian confederates of 
Thebes : War of Arcadia and Elis. Danger of Thebes from edition : cru- 
elty of the Thebaus. War of Thebes in 1 beſſaly ; death of Felapidas. Pro- 

jest of Epameinondas to make Thebes a maritime power. 5 


IN thus freely allowing the Peloponneſian allies to ſeck their own ſecu- 
rity by a ſeparate treaty, and at the ſame time perſevering themſelves in 
refuſal to ſurrender Meſſenia, which was the condition of peace, required 
by the Theban confederacy, the Lacedæmonians were guided by a policy, 
certainly magnanimous, but perhaps not leſs wiſe and truly prudent. In 
the inability of Lacedæ mon to aſſiſt her allies, the obligations of ſacrifices 
and oaths would probably not have ſtood long againſt the preſſure of the 
Theban arms; and, in the mean time, a forced ſervice, tho it may pro- 
moteya proſperous, would not be likely to give any very efficacious ſup- 
port to a falling, cauſe. But for themſelves, had the Lacedæmonians 
yielded to the requiſition of Thebes, had they purchaſed peace by the 
ſurrender of half their territory, the relief would have been utterly pre- 
carious. The argument, tho we are ſhocked with it, which Iſocrates has 

Iſocr. Archid. attributed to Archidamus, we muſt allow to be forcible ; that the eſtabliſh- - 
p. 26. v.a. ment of the Meſſenians and Helots in freedom, in the neighbourhood of 
Lacedæmon, would be the more dangerous and the more intolerable, 
as their former treatment had exceeded in ſeverity that of other ſlaves. 

But threatened and diſtreſſed as Lacedæmon was, her fituation was leſs 
p. su-. deſperate than it had been. Peloponneſus had now ſome experience of the 


Theban connection. Infinite civil diſturbances had ariſen; civil order, 
: 7 | that 


— 
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that might infure domeſtic quiet, had followed nowhere; and there 
was evidently nowhere any general ſatisfaction in any change which it had 
produced. In Arcadia an avowed jealouſy of Thebes prevailed, and ſymp- 
toms of ſchiſm in the confederacy appeared in more than one part. Of all 
the advantages, likely to reſult from theſe cireumſtances, Lacedæmon would 
deprive herſelf, without any fair hope that ſubmiſſion would procure laſting 
quiet. 

Lacedzmon, moreover, was not yet without powerful allies. The 
younger Dionyſius, who had ſucceeded to his deceaſed father's power in 
Syracuſe, was diſpoſed to maintain his father's ingagements. In Athens, 
according to the cotemporary Athenian orator, there was no general diſpo- 
ſition truly friendly to Lacedemon, but there was, what might anſwer the 
purpoſe for the Lacedæmonians, a diſpoſition, in juſt attention to the in- 
tereſt of Athens, to oppoſe the advancement of Thebes. The zealous 
adyocate for univerſal peace among the Greeks, Iſocrates, was one of the 
many Athenians who ſaw, with anxiety, the ayowed ambition of Thebes, 
ſupported by growing power, and conducted by conſummate talents. His 


extant oration, in the form of a ſpeech made in the Lacedæmonian aſſem- 


bly, by the prince Archidamus, ſon of Ageſilaus, has been really a poli- 


tical pamphlet, admirably adapted to its purpoſe ; which was, at the ſame 


time, to incourage the Lacedæmonians in reſiſtance to Thebes, to confirm 
the Athenians in the Lacedzemonian connection, and to reconcile the 
Greeks, in general, to the claim of Lacedæmon tilt to hold the territory of 
Meſſenia. One deficiency in that compoſition, which has carned the par- 
ticular commendation of an elegant and judicions critic of the Auguſtan 
age, tho frequently obvious among the Greek political writers, is never - 
theleſs here ſtriking, and worthy of notice: no principle of common 
welfare, fairly extended over Greece,” is put forward ; but, on the con- 
trary, the Laced:emonians are incouraged in that narrow patriotiſm, whoſe 
great object was the excluſive power and happineſs of their own common- 
wealth ; recommended however by the obſervation, that, under the ac- 
knowleged ſupremacy of Lacedæmon, civil order and general happineſs 
had been conſpicuous in Peloponneſus, and almoſt peculiar to it; whereas 


_ anarchy and diſcord, public evils and private, many and. extreme, had fol- 


wed the change for the patronage of Thebcs. 
| . | The 
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The caution of Xenophon, inforced by his particular circumſtances, has 

left us very ſcanty information of the ſtate of parties in Lacedzmon, . 
during all that diſaſtrous period which followed the return of Ageſilaus | 

from Afia, We gather, however, that Ageſilaus could not always direct 

„ meaſures ; and ſome expreſſions of Iſocrates imply that for ſome time he 
had not held a leading influence. The Theban invaſion ſeems to have re- 

Xen 5 fiored it to him. His ability then defended Sparta, his liberality aſſiſted 
Shut, Fit to feed the auxiliaries, for which the public treaſury was unequal ; while 
* the misfortunes of the country were attributed to the miſmanagement of 

others, who had held the miniſtry ; and the victory, obtained afterward 

under the command of his ſon Archidamus, over the Peloponnefian allies 

of Thebes, would tcnd powerfully to confirm the renovated power of his 

party. 

Events, ſoon following, ſhowed the juſtneſs of the views, which decided 

Ageſilaus and his friends to adviſe perſeverance in war, rather than ſub- 

miſſion to humiliating and oppreſſive terms, for a precarious peace. By 

the ſeparate treaty, the nominal ſtrength of Lacedemon was indeed re- 

duced ; but the allies, whoſe cooperation was loſt, were ſo cxpoſed by 

{ ſituation, and ſo unequal to their own defence, that it might be queſtioned 

af their ſecurity in neutrality was not more advantageous to Lacedæmon 

than their cooperation, under the perpetual want of protection. The diſ- 

ſention growing between the moſt powerful allies of Thebes, moſt preſſing 

by ſituation upon Lacedæmon, at the ſame time fortunately afforded a 

relief, that very much leſſened the want of their cooperation. When the 

B. C. 365 u. ſeaſon for action came on, the uſual ſuccours arrived from the tyrant of 

Rh 103: + Syracuſe; the Lacedæmonians aſſembled their forces, and, no interrup- 

G tion occurring from the Theban confederacy, they recovered the im- 


19 6646 
948. portant town of Sellaſia, which ſince the Theban invaſion had been held 


by the revolters. 

The firſt movements of the 1 allies of Thebes, were againſt 
one another. In Elis, at this time governed by the ariſtocratical party, a 
democratical oppoſition was patronized by the Arcadians. Irritated anew 
by this, while anger at the Joſs of their dependencies in Triphy lia, through 


1s 15» 


15 ] cannot underſtand Dodwell's renn for aſſigning this event, againſt the order of Xenophon's 
narrative, to the beginning of the former campain, B. C. 366. 6 5 
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the violent -interference-of the Arcadians, was yet freſh, they reſolved to Xen. Hel. 
recur to arms; and, attacking Laſion in Triphylia, formerly theirs, but 1 Eris 
now a tributary dependence of Arcadia, they made themſelves maſters B. C. 365. 
of it. When paſſion urged the Eleian ariſtocracy to a meaſure of vio- Ol 1934: 
lence,” which appears to have been highly imprudent, we ſhall leſs won- 
der if the Arcadian Numberleſs aſſembly, no longer directed by the 
wiſdom of Lycomedes. gave way alſo to paſſion; if, under the exiſting 
ꝓrovocation, all conſideration, of the great intereſts, not of Greece only 
but of the confederacy, were loſt in reſentment, and it was thought 
enough for prudence to reflect that the ſtrength of Arcadia ſufficed 
for revenge. The firength of Arcadia, accordingly without delay col- 
lected, invaded Eleia. The Eleians met it, with inferior numbers; and, 
Yradviſealy coming to action, with diſadvantage alſo of ground, were de- 
feated with oonſiderable laughter. The towns of the Eleian highlands « «4. 
then, excepting only Thrauſtus, yielded to the ſummons of the Arcadian 
generals, while they directed their march toward Olympia. No reſiſtance 
was found there. A garriſon was placed in the precinct of the temple of 
Saturn, which, with an intrenchment thrown around, commanded the 
Olympian mountain: the neighboring town of Marganee was gained by 
the. voluntary act of the prevailing party among the inhabitants. The 
Arcadian army proceeded then to Elis, and its advanced guard entered 
that unfortified town, and penetrated as far as the agora. Being how- 
eyer there charged by the collected Elcian cavaliy, ſupported, * infantry, 
it was driven out again with me laughter, 1 
The diſtreſs of their country, in the uſual way of 5 gare Jos to fo 15, 16. 
the democratical leaders in Elis, who looked to it as the means of power 
and party- triumph to themſelves. Under the incouragement it afforded, 
they opened a traitorous correſpondence with the enemy, and obtaining 
the terms they deſired, with a promiſe of ſupport, they ſeized the citadel. 
The ariſtocratical party, however, exerting themſelves inftantly and vigo- 


rouſly, recovered the fortreſs; and then the leaders of the, democratical 
party, with about four hundred of their followers, fled. © Received as 
friends by the Arcadians, and incouraged by them, they ſeized: Py lus, - 
a town of Eleia under mount Pholoe, * leſs than ten miles from 
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Elis e. A ſettlement thus acquired, and the patronage of a conquering 
army, gave ſuch credit to 1 cauſe, az numbers Ae the threatened 


eity to join them. 


Under theſe ente Klebe poſſelſion ry Nabel not 
have been able long, with their ſingle ſtrength, to ſupport themſelves. But 
the prudent governments of the bordering province of Achaia ſaw their 


own danger in the fall of Elis, and the preponderance which Arcadia was 


acquiring in Peloponneſus. The diſtraction of the confederacy, and eſpe- 


cially the violence of the Arcadians' againſt their allies, operated in favor 
of the Lacedzmonian intereſt, and already the little commonwealth of 
Pellene, being under ariſtocratical government, had ventured to renew its 
antient connection with Lacedæmon 7. The other Achaian cities, pro- 
feffing a deſire to avoid hoſtility againſt Arcadia, declared however their 
purpoſe to protect Elis, and immediately ſent troops to give efficacy to 
their reſolution. The Arcadians, their firſt vengeance againſt the Eleians 
being ſatisfied, yielded to an argument ſo well inforced. Deſiſting from 
farther attempts againſt the city, they however ravaged the country, and 
leaving the democratical Eleians eſtabliſhed in Pylus, the Achaians not 
interfering with thefe matters, they withdrew home. The return of Elis 
to its antient TOUNECHON » ion Lacedæmom then became matter of. 


courſe. 


While the able Teaders of the Theban oünein were potted, with. 
regard to their intereſts in Peloponnefus, by the violence of the difſentions 
among their confederates, their attention was called to the circumſtances 
of Theffaly ; and, ſtill more urgently, to matters arifing in Beeotia, and in 


Thebes itfelf. Orchomenus, the ſecond city of Bœotia, in importance; 


had been the laſt to acknowlege the foyereinty of Thebes ; and the ariſto- 
Rm the moſt {nn party there, oO 1 0 een eg extreme 


34 Ti ex? 151 Br yo SIO TFT Je . 


16, There were three N places of the 


name of Pylus in Pelpponneſus; z the Eleian, here 


nian, w hich became remarkable | a + the 9 7555 


ne Ran Ar 4791 . 431 


7 Hon de eren, 35 Hans- 
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r 1515 12 


E. l. 7. e. 3. f. 19. ee has, I think, not 
explained whether the return to the Lacedæ-- 


ſpoken of, the Priphy lian, which, according to monian confederacy, here ſpoken of, was after the 
change occaſioned by the march of Epameinondas 
into Achaia, or after the partial peace, made by 


the treaty of Thebes, to which the Pellenians 


may have been Parties. 


reluctance 


1 r Wt bin a 
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reluctance and diſſatisfaction. In Thebes" itſelf, where ariſtocracy had fo 


long predominated, an ariſtocratical party was ſtill numerous, but the chiefs 
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were in exile. Theſe founded their hope of reſtoration on the political Piod. l. 15. 


ſentiments prevailing in Orchomenus, and ſpreading, in a ſmaller degree, 


among &hoſe of higher rank in other Bœotian towns. Communication was 


had among them, and a plot was formed for a revolution. 


It was the practice of the Theban government occaſionally to aner re- 


views: of the whole cavalry of Bœotia. The conſpirators were moſtly of 


thoſe, ſerving in the cavalry, who in Orchomenus alone were three hun- 
dred. The time appointed for a review was choſen for the execution of 


the plot; but, in the difficulty of due caution, where numbers are to be 
ingaged, ſome, faithleſs or diſaffected, were let into the ſecret, and they 
diſcloſed it to the Bœotarecs. Who directed the Theban councils on the 
occaſion we are not informed; but, amid the abominable cruelty of the 


p- 493. 


vengeance taken, that able policy appears, which commonly diſtinguiſhed. 


the meaſures of the Theban government under Pelopidas and Epameinon- 


das. The conſpirators of the ſmaller towns were pardoned; the Orcho- 
menian cavalry were brought in chains before the aſſembled Theban peo- 


ple. An inveterate hatred, traced even to the heroic ages, is ſaid to have 


ſubſiſted between the Thebans and Orchomenians. The death of the guilty 


cavalry therefore did not ſatisfy popular animoſity. At the ſame time that 


capital condemnation was pronounced againſt theſe, it was decreed that 


the town of -Orchomenus ſhould be levelled, and the whole people ſold to 


ſlavery. Foree only could carry into execution ſuch a decree. The The- 


bens marehed in arms to Orchomenus, already deprived of its leaders and 


its cavalry, and, becoming maſters of the town, ain all the men, 


4 — 


aud ed the women and chain +. Wir nt 4 


18 Ate to Sul 9. c. 15. p. 740.) well has well 'abſerxed, ' much more accurate 
this tranſaction took place while Pelopidas and than Diodorus, but unverſed in politics, ill- 


Epameinondas were abſent.; the former priſoner verſed in hiſtory, and inattentive to the courſe of © 


in Theſſaly, the other marchtng to his relief. political events. T5} 2 Tas 


According to Diodorus, it was three years after Ke nophon, intent upon 3 } in 132 


the releaſe of Pelopidas, Miſtakes indeed abound ponneſus, in which he was deeply intereſted, an 4 5 


in the chronology! of Diodorus but Diodorus where everything paſſed, in a manner, under his 
Wag a, chronologer,, and meant to be exact. Pau- eye, has omitted notice of theſe tranſactions in 
Canias was an antiquarian; generally, as Dod- Bœotia and! in Theſſaly. | 
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The danger, which had threatened. the exiſling government of Thebes, 
being, by this dreadful execution, averted, the leading men had leiſure. 


to direct their views around; and, while the diſtractions among their Pelon- 


ponneſian allies repelled, eircumſtances in other quarters invited their in- 
terference. The averſion among the Theffalian. cities to the tyrant tagus, 
Alexander of Pherz, notwithſtanding» the general ill ſucceſs of the The- 
bans in that country, kept alive a Theban party there. New oppreſſion 


from Alexander had excited new reſiſtance to his authority; but his 


abilities and activity inabled him to overbear his opponents, who, in their 
diſtreſs, applied to Thebes for ſupport; and for commander they requeſted , 
Pelopidas, whoſe military talents and popular manners, when formerly 
commanding in their country, had procured him general favor and eſteem. 
The ſupreme aſſembly of Bœotia was ſummoned; it was decreed that the- 
Theſſalian cities ſhould be ſupported; and Pelopidas led an army of 
ſeven thouſand men through the ftraits of Thermopylz Alexander, witlr 
ſuperior forces, on advantageous ground, waited his attack, whieh Pelo- 
pidas, perhaps too much truſting in the faperiority of the Bœotian heavy- 
armed, raſhly made. Pelopidas himſelf fell. If Diodorus, Nepos, and 
Plutarch might be believed, his army nevertheleſs obtained a complete. 
victory; but the conciſe account of Alexander by Xenophon, and the in- 
eidental mention of the tranſactions of Pelopidas in Theſſaly by Polybius. 
imply ſomething ſo different, that allowance, apparently, muſt be made 
for exaggeration, in the panegyric of the biographers, and the report of tue 
later hiſtorian. A dubious victory, however, a drawn battle, with a large 
Bœotian force remaining in the country, may have afforded great relief to 
the party which had taken arms againſt the tagus; and then wherever that 
party predominated, thoſe honors to the memory of the ſlain general, 
ſtatues, and golden crowns, with grants of land to his family, which: 
Nepos has reported, would follow in ihe: common. u of party mea 
ſures. 

Pelopidas appears to have been a man 1 of an active, 1 LR HIS bold, 
and generous ſpirit, very popular manners, and good, but not great, abi- 
lities. Scarcely equal to the lead of councils, or perhaps of armies, in the 


great and arduous circumſtances in which his exertion had contributed much 
| ; . ql : . 1x63 A | to 
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to place his country ”, he was, nevertheleſs, by his talents and his virtues, 
a moſt valuable aſſiſtant to Epameinondas; with whom he ſeems to have 
lived in perfect friendſbip, above envy and jealouſy. His death was there- 
fore a great loſs, to his friends, to his nt and to thoſe allies who de- 
pended upon his country for ſupport, 

According to Diodorus, aſter the death of Pelopidas, the Thebans gained 
a ſecond great victory in Theſſaly, and Plutarch relates that Alexander 
was completely ſubdued. Xenophon and Polybius forbid intire credit to 
this; yet there ſcems reaſon for ſuppoſing that the affairs of Thebes in 
Theſſaly continued to be ably conducted. The reſult, as we learn 
from Xenophon, was a treaty of peace and alliance with the tagus, and 
an accommodation, under the mediation of Thebes, between the tagus 
and the Theſſalian cities, which 1 to have been altogether creditable 
and advantageous.” | | FR 

It is remarkable that, in this war, in which Athens "RE Thebes were 
ingaged on oppoſite ſides, we hear: of no ravage of the Attic fields by the 
powerful armies of Bœotia; nor of any attempt againſt Bœotia by the Attic 
foroes. Both ſtates ſent troops to act againſt each other, at a diſtance: 
from the territories of both, in Peloponneſus; remaining quiet at home, 
as if by compact: perhaps compact, if not formally expreſſed, yet really 
underſtood, and upheld by a mutual ſenſe of its convenience. But the 
genius of Epameinondas, intent upon raiſing his country, tho he would 
not ingage it in ruinous hoſtilities with Athens by land, formed the bold 
project of manns Thebes a maritime power, and conteſting with Athens 


19 We may, apparently, ira the poſitive. of- cular part Pelopidas took in the bubneſs, but 


fertion of Nepos and Plutarch, ſuppor:ed by the rather implying that he had no certain informa- 


leis explicit teſtimony of Diodorus, that Pelopi- tion of it. EN yay 7% v Quyddar nav, xo 
das was one of the leaders, and he. would of 3, 2...-2-a Thr Kad, wponrynalru; Aν,j,os 
courſe be among the moſt active of them, in the rolly (25 Lze xt) 13 agulior 13 xaroghouatcc 
conſpiracy by which Thebes was recovered from &Teriuevei, This is the whole of what he has 


the Lacedæmonians; tho in the detailed account x —— 

of that remarkable tranſaction by the cotempo- n Ray e bee, Ter Plutarch, 
3 T ** . near two centuries after him, and near five after 

rary hiſtorian, and even in the aceount given at Xbnoplinhy has not forupled e 65s 

[ 1 ö P WE , 0 

ſore” lewgan. ÞY. ABNNT WHINE BA9S DE LIEN combat, and rhe complex conteſts, of Pelopidas, 


das never occurs. It is in ſumming up his prai-- PE ; | 
ſes only, where he relates his death, that Dio. '? the . of a feries of nocturgal aſfaſß ns- 
tions, as if he had been preſent as à quiet 


dorus mentions the univerſal acceptance of the- 
report, which gave the firſt merit in that buſineſs ſpectator, in a theater, where. they were repre- 


to Pelopidas, without at all ſtating whax parti- ſented before him. 


the. 
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tbe empire: of the ſea. The nn of the rich ilands of Rhodes and 


Cbios, and. of the unportant town of Byzautium, - ſeem principally to have 
invited his attention to that point. Perhaps thoſe places had been ſuffering 
from Athenian tyranny, or were dliſguſted by Athenian arrogance ;: for 
Athens, during the war in Peloponneſus, had been: Alently riſing to empire 
again, . among the ilands and on the coaſts of the Ægean; and we learn 
enough, from. Xenophon and from Iſocrates, that they again cxerciſcd that 


power tyrannically. Thus a -pretence. would not be wanting for the The- 


han conſoderacy to. interfere, in vindication of Grecian freedom. Epa- 
meinondas collected ſuch a nayal force, and conducted it ſo ably, that he 
lnpported Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium againſt the Athenian fleet, com- 
manded by Laches, and ingaged all thoſe ſtates, in alliance with Thebes. 
But tho be was thus ſucceſsful.in one expeditign, probably. well timed and 


rapidly executed, yet it is abundantly evident that he was never able really 


o conteſt, with the Atbenians, the command of the fea.” Within the 
fame year, according even to Diodorus, his eulogiſt, from Whom alone 
we huve any account of theſe nayal tranſactions, Timotheus, commander- 
;n-chief of the ſea and land forces of Athens, relicved  Cyzicus in, the 
Propontis, when beſieged, if pot. by Epameinondas in perſon, yet by the 
armament which had been acting under him, and took the important 
towns of Torone and Potidza on the Thracian cgaſl ; nor do e hear of 


any farther naval enterprise c of the Thebans P 
13 33 rn | 


e The year to which Diedorus has referred £ only Gn the authority of Diodorus, they appeared 
cheſe tranſactions is the ſecond of the hundred however, to require notice ; and, as they might 


and fourth Olymoiad. They are unconnected be introduced here, without injury to the con- 


with any other matter reported to us, that can nection of. the narrative, it has been done, to 
gaber Haien or as ths on e Comiog ai e Arden hereafter, 
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*LACEDAMON; ani the Danse cauſe in Grecet, feemed B. C. 364. 
now reviving from threatened diffolntion: But leiſure was ſtill wanted, OL-382-t, 


to repreſs or compoſe revolt, and reſtore civil order, over the antient terri- 


tory of Sparta, when a new invafion of Eleia by the Arcadians, and a xen. Hel 
new defeat; which tlie Eleians, venturing a battle, had ſuffered, compelled |: I 7. 6. * 


attention, from the Lacedzemonian government, to the diſtreſs and danger 
of its firſt returning ally. Archidamus was therefore placed at the 


head of an army, with which he invaded Arcadia. He took the town of 


Cromtus, and putting three locki i in SON there, led. the reſt of his army 
home. 


As far as immediate relief to the Elejans only was in view, this mea- 


fure appears to have been well conceived ;, but the foreſight, not of the. 
ſtateſman only, but of the general alſo, ſhould have extended farther, The 
Arcadians, feeling all the expected uneaſineſs at the eſtabliſhment of a. 
hoſtile poſt within their country, withdrew their troops from Eleia; and, 

collecting their whole force at Cromnus, haſtily ſurrounded it with a con- 
travallation and circumyallation.. The Lacedzmonians, not till their garriſons 
was already blockaded, in much alarm ſor it, reiflembled. their army, and 


committed the command again to Archidamus. The ſame deficiency of wea- 


pons and art of attack, which compelled the Arcadians to the ſlow method 


of blockade, againſt-a weakly fortified place with a ſmall garriſon, deterred 


Archidamus from aflault npon the Arcadian lines; His object was to allure 
or provoke ; the beſiegers to quit them, and with this view he carried ras 


vage through the rebellious Lacedzmonian province of Skiritis, .and, as. 
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| tar as be could, into Arcadia. But the able generals of the Arcadians were 


dians canld; not long hold their ſituation: beneath. With this view, he 


4 they advanced againſt the aſſailants. Archidamus turned to ſupport bis tar- 


of march. In this weak order he Was attacked by the Arcadians formed i in 
phalanx. The Lacedwmonians,a 1 2 parently, ſhould not have ſwerved from their 
t 


moſtly of the higheſt rank, were killed. Quickly however the Lacedzmonians 
diſcipline inabled them to form ; and then the Arcadians halted. But it ap- 


peared that the tranſprefſion of thoſe precepts of their great lawgiver, which 
forbad laſting war, and frequent wars with the ſame enemy, had already 


tant, that they had been ſucceſsful ' aſſailants upon a retreating enemy. 
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not to be fo diverted from their purpoſe. Within their lines, they kept 
their army ſecure, and the blockade-lefe. 

Archidamus now ſaw that, to relieve Cromnus, he. muſt force the lines, 
The circuinvallation, incloſing part of a hill, was commanded by the 
Jammit. If he could poſſeſs himſelf of the ſummit, he thought the Arca- 


was winding bis march round the hill, when his advanced guard, com 
poſed of targeteers and cavalry, ſeeing the choſen body of Arcadians, 
called the Eparites, without their lines, attacked them. The Eparites ſeem 
to have been an eſtabliſhment made by thoſe able men Who formed the 
union of Arcadia. They were a ſelect militia, compoſed of citizens from 
cvery. republic of the union, who were to be always ready ſor the general 
ſervice. "The. deſultory aſſault of the Lacedæmoniang was received, by this 
well trained body, without moving. It was renewed upon them, and then 


geteers, loading his heauy- armed along the carriage - road, in a narrow column 


firſt object to make the attack: they were now unable to withſtand the firmer 
order of the Arcadians: Archidamus himſelf was ſeverely wounded. i in the 
thigh : Chilon, his ſiſter's Huſband, and not leſs than thirty other Spartans, 


gained ground, on which, notwithſtanding the preflure upon them, their ready 


been carried too far. Not the Thebans only, but the Arcadians alſo, be- 
gan to vie with them in diſcipline; and that perſuaſion of their ſuperiority 
to all mankind, which had affifted formerly to render the Lacedæmonians 
invincible, was gone by. They were now, - in number, ſuperior ; but diſ- 
heartened by their prinee's wound, and the death of thoſe around him, 
while the Arcadians were incouraged by the conſideration, always 'impor- 


05:74. The 
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The aQion was however on the point of being renewed, when one of the 5 
Lacedæmonian elders, perhaps aware of deficiency in the commanders, f. 25. 


exclaimed, To what purpoſe are we going to fight? Why ſhould not a 
© truce rather here end the conteſt?” The propoſal of a truce, under 
ſuch circumſtances, always implied an acknowlegement of defeat; yet 
it was approved by the other Lacedæmonians. The Arcadians readily 
conſented: withdrawing to the ground where they had made their 
firſt aſſault, they erected their trophy there, and left the Lacedæmonians 
to perform, at leiſure, the funeral obſequies of their ſlain. 

Where battle begun might ſo be ſtopped (and it is not from a cloſet- 


ſpeculator of ſome centuries after that we have theſe cutious particulars, 


but a cotemporary, verſed in the din of war and the craſh of armies) it 
might be not unreaſonably ſuppoſed that opportunity for an yMegotiation, 
and a diſpoſition to any juſt accommodation, would be ready. Why then 
was not negotiation inſtantly begun; firſt for the ſurrender of Cromnus, 
with ſafety for the garriſon ; and then for a ſolid peace? Nothing like 
either, as far as appears, was thought of. Civilization and reflection, amid 
much practice in war, had led the Greeks, tho not to the generoſity of 
modern European warfare, yet to cuſtoms adapted to hamanize hoſtility, 
in ſome degree, and leſſen its horrors ; but the circumftances, altogether, 
of their political ſyſtem, and the habits which it ſuperinduced, impreſſed 
much the idea that warfare was the natural ſtate of man, to be regulated, 
not obviated, by policy and humanity . The Lacedemonians, after due 
rites to their dead, withdrew in quiet, under cover of the truce ; but, 
ſoon after, returning by night, attacked the Arcadian lines, and, in one 
point, forced them. In numbers, however, adapted to furprize, too ſmall 
to contend with the collected ſtrength of the beſieging army, haſty retreat 
was neceflary to them; and thoſe only of the garriſon were relieved, who 
could inftantly ruſh out and join them : the eſcape of ſomewhat more 
than a hundred was prevented by the beſiegers. | 

Then appeared, in all its extent, the impolicy of a meaſure fo alarm 
ing and irritating to the Arcadians, as the eftabliſhment of a Lacedæmo- 


* This appears in all the projedts, for improv- eternal quarrels of the Greeks among them- 
ing government, of Plato, Ariftocle, and others; ſelves, by directing hoſtility 1 forein na · 
and! in the ſchemes of Iſocrates for obviating the tions. 
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nian garriſon in their country. Their ill diſpoſition toward Thebes, and 
eſpecially their jealouſy of Theban interference in Peloponneſus, which had 
contributed, perhaps, beyond anything, to the relief of Lacedæmon from 
paſſed dangers, and afforded the beſt ground of hope for its future ſecurity 
and proſperity, now. gave way to their anxiety for riddance from ſo annoying- 
and threatening an ineonvenience. The deficiency of the art of attack of 
the age, when a garriſon of a hundred men might defy an army, made all 
auxiliaries acceptable. For, to proſecute . with certain effect the tedious: 


buſineſs of a blockade, the force was to be proportioned, not to that within 


the place attacked, but to that which, from without, might, at any time 
during the long operation, attack the beſiegers. The aſſiſtance of all allies 


was therefore called for, and the guard of the lines was divided between 


Arcadian, Argian, 'Theban, and Meſſenian forces. F arther attempts to re- 
lieve the place were thus deterred, and the little e, was at n 
ſtarved into a ſurrender. 

. The detention of the e 8 at 1 afforded ee 
for the Eleians to direct their whole ſtrength againſt their apoſtate fellow- 
citizens in Pylus ; who, venturing a battle, were defeated, and about two 
hundred were made priſoners. - The Eleian citizens, among theſe, were all 
put to death; the reſt were fold for ſlaves. "ep dens then laid to io 


and Margancæ, both were taken. 


The ſeaſon of the feſtival of the hundred and fourth Olympiad now ap» 
proached, while an Arcadian. garriſon. commanded Olympia, and the 
neighboring country, adhering to the Areadian intereſt, remained in what 
the Eleians eſteemed rebellion againſt them. The Arcadians, having 
freed themſelves from the annoyance of a Lacedæmonian garriſon, within 
their country, did not immediately propoſe any new aggreſſion againſt 
the Eleians, but they reſolved not to ſurrender Olympia to them for the 
purpoſes of the feſtival. A ſhock was thus hazarded to the prejudices; 
and an interruption to the injoyments of. the Greek nation, which might 
have excited extenſive enmity; but means for obviating this, to a con- 


ſſiderable degree, were found in the diſputed. title of the Eleians to the pre- 
| * ſidency, which they had been uninterruptedly exerciſing ſo many years. 


a ; The Arcadians would not aſſume that prefidency, in their own name; 


| 85 . 3 to reſtore the ſacred right to the Piſeans, who had never 


. ceaſed 
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eaſed to claim it, againſt what they termed the Eleian uſurpation ; 
and thus was obtained the ſupport of ſome of the moſt power- 
ul ſtates of Greece; perhaps diflatisfied, as we have ſeen Lacedæmon 
formerly, with the manner in which the Eleians may, on ſome occafions, 
Have-exerciſed the power conceded to them at the Olympian meeting. The 
Argians ſent two thouſand heavy- armed to aſſiſt in maintaining the preſi- 
dency of the Piſæans; and even the Athenians, in favor of their new allies 
of Arcadia, againſt Elis, the confederate of Lacedæmon, while Lacedæmon 
was the confederate of Athens (fo the intereſts of the Grecian republics 
became complicated) ſent ſive hundred horſe, which, _— the Pelopon- 
neſian | armies, would be a very conſiderable body. 

On the other hand, the Eleians, eſteeming their right of EO PTE at the 
| Olympian feſtival. a moſt valuable inheritance derived from their forefathers, 
reſolved to ſpare no exertion in aſſerting it. They ingaged the Achaians 
in their intereſt ; and, waiting then till the time when the concourſe would 
be formed {for ſuch was the public confidence in the facred eſtimation of 
the place and ſeaſon,” that perſons led by curioſity or buſineſs had flocked, 
nearly as | uſual, from Ty e of . Greek "OY 3 77 
marched to Olympia. 

The Eleians, tho ingaged in argue 3 wars, were beld in the loweſt Xen. Het. 
eſtimation, among the Greeks. as a military people; looked upon with a c 8 
degree of | contempt, not only by the Arcadians, Argians, and Athenians, 
but by their own allies the Achaians. The Arcadians therefore, the more 
confident in their preſent ſtrength, on account of their late ſucceſs againft 
Elis, took. no meaſures for preventing, or even obſerving the approach of 
an enemy. They were attending the exhibition of the games, in all lei- f. 29. 
ſure ; the horſerace was over; the pentathlon, or conteſt of five exerciſes, 
was going forward; the athletes, who had already run, were proceeding 
to wreſtle; no longer in the courſe, ſays Renophon, who is likely to have 
been preſent, but between the courſe and the altar; when the alarm was 
given, that the Eleians were already on the verge of the Altis, thenin- _ 
cloſure conſecrated to the purpoſes of the celebrity. The Arcadians then © - © 
Hurried into order of battle, on the bank of the brook Cladaus, which, K 
waſhing one ſide of the Altis, preſently joins the Alpheius. The Eleians, i ell 5 
e in * order, on each ſide of the Cladaus, broke the Arca- 
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dian phalanx with the firſt ſhock, and then were equally ſucceſsful againſt 
the Argians, baſtening to ſupport it. The diſordered troops retreated, and 
the Eleians purſued among the public and ſacred buildings, to the ſpace 


between the council-hall, the temple of Veſta, and the adjoining theater. 


There the advantage affor ded for defence, and for the uſe of miſſile weapons, 


by thoſe ſolid and lofty edifices, inabled the defeated to ſtand, and the 


victors ſuffered ſome lots before they withdrew to their camp. | 
The Arcadians, and their allies, however, it appeared, felt themſelves 


ü very effectually defeated. No longer thinking of oppoſing the Eleians in 


the field, they were all night employed in forming defenees;; the ſeaffold- 
ing and ftheds, raiſed for the accommodation: of perfons attending the cele- 
brity, furniſhing materials for a paliſade.. By morning, they had 16 for- 


tified the avenues, and ſo diſpoſed troops on the temple-tops, that the 


Eleians, on a view of the oppoſition prepared for them, prudently abſtained 


from further aſſault. Xenophon has declared his aſtoniſhment at what 


they had already done. After mentioning the previous diſrepute of their 
military eharadcter, he expreſſes himſelf thus: On this occaſion: the 
© Eleians ſhowed: themſelves ſoldiers, fuch as the deity, giving courage by 

© inſpiration, might make in a day; but the art of men, We LN on. 


© thoſe: not naturally brave, could not in a long time form.” | 


But the poverty of: the Grecian ftates, the difproportion of their public 
revenue to their military force (except. when Athens or Lacedæmon re- 
ceived tribute fram many fubje& republics) generally prevented any regu- 
lar plan of a eampain, and often denied what ſhould have been the imme- 


diate fruit of victory. The Eleians, not ſtrong enough to carry Olympia 
by aſſault, not rich enough to ſubfiſt long from home, at a FINS] m D BOY way 
to puſh the advantage med, returned to Elis. 


29 It appears from this circumſtance that the quite ſo.much at inet anſor as Diodorun has Fe» 
ſpeQators and men of bufineſs, at the Olympian hn 0 


meeting, * not view this * conteſt 
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" '$ECTION vi. 


Sacrilegions robbery of the Olympian treaſury, by the dembcratical adminiftration 
of Arcadia: Oppoſition of Mantineia to the ſacrilege : Support ſolicited from 
Thebes by the perpetrators: Remonſtrance againſt interference from Thebes by 
the Arcadian ſoverein aſſembly : Congreſs at Tegea: Violence of the Theban 
commiſſioner ; ſupported by Epameinondas.: Reiinion of Arcadia, Achaia, and 
* in alliance with Lacedæmon. 


B tw. retreat of the doro Eleians, the Arcadians were left at: 
liberty to chuſe their meaſures. The force of Arcadia might perhaps have 
ſufficed' for revenge; but that Arcadia, like Elis, wanted pecuniary re- 
fources: The Eparites, none probably ſo poor as not to poſſeſs a flave, 
could generally ſubſiſt from their private means, while the defence of their 
own country, or a haſty expedition only, inte a neighboring province, was 
required of them. But already they began to be preſſed by their deten- 
tion at Olympia; far from their homes, and yet ſurrounded by a friendly 
territory, which. put plunder at a. diſtance ; uneaſy, at the ſame time, 
under their late defeat, which would not diſpoſe them to bear, with in- 
creaſed: patience, the inconveniencies of want. If, to relieve them, 
Olympia was: left without an Arcadian. ſorce, the conſiderable acquiſitions 
made, through the firſt ſucceſſes in the war, would be at once loſt ; and 
the Piſzans, . Triphylians, all thoſe, ON- pretence of protecting whom the 
war had been undertaken; | muſt. be expoſed. to the vengeance! of the 
Eleians. 'Theſe confiderations preſſed upon the demoeratical chiefs, now 
at the head of the Arcadian affairs, while  a- ſtrong ariſtocratical oppoſition- 
ſtill exiſted in their country. Shame, anger, revenge, intereſt, ambition, 
fear, the fear of all thoſe evils, uſually, in the Grecian republics; fol- 
lowing; the loſs of popularity and its attendant power, inſtigated; and 
the Olympian treafury was before them. The temptation: altogether was 
greater than they could refift. Careleſs, perhaps, about the puniſhments. 
which, in vulgar opinion, would certainly follow from the vengeance of 

: the 
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the gods, they reſolved. to brave thoſe, moſt ſeverely denounced, for the 
crime. of :facrilcge, throughout Greece, by the laws of men; truſting to 
the means, which the crime itſelf would furniſh, for their ſecurity. They 


expected aſſuredly to gain the Eparites ; whoſe ſupport would inable them 


to overbear oppoſition within their own country ; and they had great confi- 
dence in the efficacy of the 5 Aman * thould make their on for 
negotiation without. | | 

The 'anjount altogether of the Plus der, which, under this Aion. | 
may have been committed upon the ſacred treaſury of Olympia, perhaps 


awas never publicly known; but the ſource of a pay, eſtabliſhed, and 


regularly iſſued for the Eparites, under authority of the adminiſtration 
of a confederacy of democracies, not to be concealed, appears indeed to 
have been boldly avowed. Powerful however as the means were, which 
the democratical chiefs had laid their hands upon, for obviating oppoſition 
and complaint, they could not prevent the uſe of the opportunity, which 
their meaſure afforded to the ariſtocratical party, for exciting honeſt in- 
dignation, and alarming popular ſuperſtition. In Mantineia the ariſtocra- 
tical appears to have been the preyailing' party. There a decided oppo- 
dition to the meaſure was preſently reſolved upon, by thoſe at the head of 
affairs; and it was conducted with a temperate firmneſs, which made it 
formidable. A deputation was ſent, in the name of the municipal govern- 
ment of Mantineia, to thoſe who directed the adminiſtration of the union, 
declaring, that the Mantineians, deſirous to ſupport, with their beſt 
means, the intereſt of the united Arcadian people, would however avoid 
« implication in the guilt of ſacrilege : that they had therefore remitted a 
+ ſum of money, collected among themſelves; equal to their ſhare of the 


pay at preſent wanted for the Eparites; and againſt * gu de uſe of 


the Olympian treaſure, they utterly proteſted.. 

But the democratical chiefs, who, in conſidering the different Hite 
before them, had perhaps thought it ſafer to commit the crime, than either 
to abandon the direction of public affairs, or ſtruggle, in the management 
of them, againſt the difficulties of publie penury, were not now diſpoſed 


10 retreat, Suppoſing their party ſure in the Numberleſs aſſembly, they 


& 156 


whit the Fon men of Mantineia ** before that : Fahy to anſwer for their 
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conduct, -as-a-treaſonable oppoſition to the authority of the united Area- 
dian government. This citation, the Mantineians, doubting the inde- 


pendency or the impartiality of a majority in the aſſembly, avoided to 
obey. It is indeed a curious complication of tyranny and weakneſs, of 


public corruption and private inſecurity, that is diſplayed in the cotem- 
porary hiſtorian's account of the meaſures of that new united government, 
which had been propoſed to the Arcadians as the perfection of democracy. 
The aſſembly proceeded to paſs a decree of condemnation againſt the con- 
tumacious Mantineians, as if they had been tried and regularly convicted. 


This indeed was familiar in the Greek juriſprudence. A body of Eparites- 
was ſent to apprehend them ; but the Mantineians, who had reſolved to- 


diſobey a legal fummonce, were prepared alſo to reſiſt force: they ſhut the 
gates of their town, and refuſed admittance to thoſe who came with the 
authority, or at leaſt in the name, of the ſoverein aſſembly of Arcadia. 


Civil war thus was, in effect, declared. The oppoſition: of the Manti-- 


neians could in truth be juſtified only by. what: might juſtify reſiſtance to. 
any eſtabliſhed government. Sound political principle, as we have had fre- 
quent occaſion to obſerve, was little found in Greece; but ſuperſtition, 
commonly. powerful, operated, perhaps on this oocaſion, in concurrence 


with: the beſt political principle, in favor of the Mantineian chiefs.. 


The ariſtoeratical party, throughout Arcadia, would of courſe be with them. 
At the ſame time doubt, ſhame; fear, began to ſpread among thoſe in- 
clined:to the democratical cauſe ; fear of the divine vengeance, and fcar of 
the reproaches and enmity of all Greece; inſomuch that many. of: them 
alſo declared againſt the obnoxious meaſure. The dreadfulidea-of involy- 


ing themſelves and their families, to Jateſt poſterity, in guilt with gods 2 


and men; had a growing effect, which the bold authors of the crime could 
not repreſs; and.ſhortly. a majority of the Numberleſs, or the Ten-thou- 
ſand, repented, ſo far as to come to a reſolution, that no farther treſpaſs 
upon the ſacred treaſury ſhould be allowed.“ 

This reſolution, moderate as it might ſeem, ese the authors of the 
faerilege, hitherto leaders of the Arcadian polities, at once to a ſitu- 
ation- of extreme peril, by: depriving them of that ſource: of power to 
which they had looked for ſafety. They could no longer hold their influ- 
ence over the Eparites ; of whom were unable, and- many others 


little. 
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little w illing, to ſerve, out of their own country, on their private means. 
The ſtoppage of a pay, which was become a public condition of their 
ſervice, affording a pretence, many went home. By the laws af the union, 
apparently, the towns for which they had ſerved were to ſupply their 
places. Men of principal property had hitherto avoided inrolment among 
the Eparites. But they had now ſeen the danger of truſting to thoſe 
who had little or nothing, what would inable them to take all; and to 
avoid, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, being ſubjected by the Eparites, they 
reſolved to be Eparites. This was another blow to the democratical lea- 
ders. No proſecution was yet inſtituted, or, as far as appears, threat- 
ened againſt them; but, lofing thus their influence in the army, after hay- 
ing loft their majority in the ſoverein aſſembly, everything was to be 
apprehended for thoſe implicated in a crime which, by the laws of all 
Greece, was capital, and the puniſhment generally to be inflicted without 
trial. One reſource remained to them. Thebes, or at leaſt thoſe who 
now ruled the Theban councils, had a great intereſt in ſupporting them; 
as their downfal would be, in courſe, followed by a renewal of the antient 
. connection of Arcadia with Lacedemon. That proud independeney, 
which the Arcadians had made their glory, and that jealouſy of Theban 
interferenee, which they had been taught to efteem their eſſential policy, 
were no longer confiderations for the democratical leaders: they applied 
urgently and expreſſſy for a Theban army to march into Peloponneſus: 
© If it was delayed,“ they yy Lacedæmonian influence would quickly 
4 again rule Arcadia. „ 

Ho far this meaſure was neceſſary to their ſaſety, we can only con- 
jecture; forming our judgement by what we find to have been common 
in Grecian political conteſts. That their power was gone, that their views 
of ambition were fruſtrated, unleſs they could obtain ſupport from Thebes, 
the cotemporary hiſtorian has clearly ſhown, The ariſtocratical party had 

— ſo gained ground, that a majority in the multitudinous ſoverein aſſembly 
of Areadia went with it; not in oppoſition to the ſacrilege only, but gene- 
rally: a cireumſtance in itſelf ſpeaking not a little in favor of the ariſlo- 

cratical leaders. The application of the democratical chiefs to Thebes, 
and its favorable reception there, becoming known, was taken into con- 
ſiderution. The democratical party ſeems to have been ſtill too powerful, 


in 


* 
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in the yel but half-formed union of the republics, to be effectually res 
ſtrained. by the ſoverein aſſembly; but, under authority of that aſſembly, Ken. te, 
miniſters were ſent to-remonſtrate, at Thebes; againſt the propoſed march f. 5, 
of Theban forces into Arcadia, uncalled for by the Arcadian government. 
This meaſure being taken, the Eleian war and the circumſtances of 
-Olympia became the next ſubjects for debate. In the diſcuſſion: of theſe it 
yay obſerved, © That the charge and prefidency of the temple: neither of 

night belonged to the Arcadians, nor were to be coyeted by them; that 

© the reſtoration' of both to the Eleians would be moſt conſonant to juſtice 
and religion, and moſt acceptable to the god; that, in truth, no cauſe 
for continuing the war with Elis exiſted; and thus it was decreed by 
the aſſembly. The Eleians gladly conſented to a negotiation for peace 
upon ſuch grounds; a truce was inſtantly concluded ; and miniſters from 
all the Arcadian cities eme g in Teges, there reccived ministar n 
Elis. 1 e 


In this critical ane iu the fate of Greece, for all 3 was 
on the balance, the wiſdom; the magnanimity, the inlarged patriotiſm. of 
a Lycomedes, ſingularly wanted among the Arcadians, unfortunately; were 
not found ; or, if exiſting anywhere, without his active exertion and com- 
manding influence they were inefficacious. The efforts of the ariſtocra- 
tical leaders could not prevent the: inſulting appearance. of -a Theban at f. ;6. 
the congreſs, attended by a body of three hundred Bœotian heavy-armed. 
Swearing, with ſacrifice and ſolemn ceremony, to the obſervance; of the 
truce, was the firſt buſineſs of the meeting. In this the Theban readily 
concurred, and objection was made on no part. Bariquets were then pre- 
pared, the pœan of peace reſounded, a thoughtleſs joy pervaded all; thoſe 
leading men excepted, who had been principals in the ſacrilege at Olympia. 
They could not withdraw their conſideration from the diſappointment of 
their ambition, by the very meaſure which gave occaſion for the general joy, 
or from the proſecution, to which they had made theinſelves legally liable, 

and the perſecuting manner in which, too commonly in the Greek republics, 
meaſures were carried againſt a defeated party. The Theban came com- 

miſſioned to give them ſuch ſupport as circumſtances might allow. Com- 
municating with him, they found him full of that patriotiſm, which could 
throw a veil over honor, revile juſtibe, and contemn oaths, when the 
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Intereſt of his country, or of tur party to which he was attached in his 
country, required. Some of the Eparites were yet devoted to them. 
Supported by theſe, and by the Bœotians, they that the town-gates, 
and ſent parties around, to ſeize, in the midſt of the general feſtivity, 
the leading men of every Areadian city. The number thus apprehended 
was ſuch, that, the publie priſon not holding all, the townhouſe was alſo 
filled witk them. Many, nevertheleſs, eſeaped; ſome over the town-walls; 
ſome by favor of thoſe who guarded the gates: for, in this buſineſs, ſays 
the eatemporary hiſtorian, ' the ammoſity, uſual in Grecian ſedition, actu- 
ated none but thoſe who feared capital proſecution ; and among thoſe: who 
fled were mott of the principal Mantineians, whom it had been —_ 
Iarly the obje& of the confpirators to ſecure. 

Intelligence of this tranſaction quickly reaching Mantincia, diſtant 
only twelve miles, was thence- haſtened: over Areadia, with admonition 


added for all the towns to be upon their guard againſt what might follow. 


Heralds were then ſent to Tegea, bearing a requiſition for the- liberty of 
the Mantineians detained there, accompanied by a remonſtrance, inſiſting 
chat no Arcadian ſhoutd be executed, or even impriſoned; without trial, 
in due courſe of law; and: offering, if, any were accuſed of troaſon againſt 
the union, ſecurity from the Mantineian ſtate for their appearance before: 


the great aſſembly of the nation. It might ſeem: as if ſomething of the 


ſpirit of Lycomedes, ſome idea of juſt government and true civil freedom, 


and of the: proper manner of ee e exiſtedeſtill in Mantineia, and 


enly there: 


The 11 1 to whoft authority, it opens; a Arcadia conſpirators 


Magtigelans. | Fearful of the: ics: of ihe 8 * he 


had been perſuaded, he ſet all his: priſoners: at liberty; and, next day, 


aſſembling as many Arcadians of the different towns as were at hand and 


would come at his invitation, he apologized for what he had dene; miſled, 


as he pretended, by falſe intelligenee of a: plot for delivering Tegea to- 


the Lacedæmonians, and of A Lacedzmoniani army- approaching. The 
excuſe found little credit, but the apology: was accepted, ſo far that he 
was: allowed to depart: quietly. The matter however was then taken-into- 
ſerious: conſideration, by thoſe. who directed. the Arcadian: cbuncils; and 


the 
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the reſult ſeems to have been not precifely what prudence would have 
dictated to thoſe, whoſe object was to preſerve the peace and indepen- 
denoy of Arcadia, which had been ſo indangered, without being yet 
materially injured : they ſent miniſters to Thebes, to accuſe the author of 
the late violence, — to inſiſt [that his crime Mould be 8 with 
death. —» | * 

Epameinendas was then in 1 the high 1 of PREY Gb Xen. Hel. 


Siebe which, in the Theban as in Athenian democracy, ſeems to have con- 3 55 


ferred, for its period, a kingly power; fur leſs regularly controuled, by any 
conſtitutional checks, than the authority of the Lacedæmonian kings; and, 
when an overbearing party in the tumultuary ſoverein aſſembly favored, 
it was, like the power of an Aſiatic vizier, the favorite, of his deſpot, un- 
controuled. To the general the Arcadians were to addreſs themſelves. 
We do not find Xenophon often vouching for words, ſpoken by his co- 
temporaries, with that unqualified aſſurance, with which ſome, who wrote 
four or five. hundred years after him, have undertaken to giye them. On 
this occaſion, the only one on which we:rfind any cenſure upon his poli- 
tical enemy, Epameinondas, even implied, he relates what that great man 
ſaid; but his caution in ſo doing deſerves notice: affirming nothing from 
himſelf, he ſtates the report, which the Arcadian miniſters, on their re- 


turn, made to their government: Epameinemdas told them, they ſaid. 
that the Theban commiſſioner in Tegea had done far better when he 


< ſeized the principal Arcadians, than when he releaſed them: for, the 


© Thebans having ingaged in the war only to ſerve Arcadia, any negotia- 
< tion for peace, without communication with Thebes, was treafon againſt 
© the confederacy. Be aſſured therefore, he added, we will march into 
Arcadia; and, with our numerous friends there, who have been faithful 


© to the common cauſe, we will proſecute the war *4, 
Ppp 2 The 


24 Diedorus has given a ſtrange inconſiſtent conduct, fomented the Eleian war. That the 
account of the affairs of Arcadia and Elis, which chiefs of the united adminiſtration had the Olym- 
led to the fourth expedition of Epameinondas into pian treaſury in their power, appears from his 
Peloponneſus. Not the leading men of the own narrative; but how the Mantineians ſepa- 
united adminiſtration of Arcadia, according to rately could command it, he neither informs us, 
him, but the Mantineian chiefs alone purloined nor ſeems to have ſtopped to conlider ; and he 
the "ſacred treaſure of Olympia; for no public appears totally to have forgotten, what 5 had juſt $ 
purpoſe, but for private lucre ; and it was they before related, that it was through the previous ex- 
who, to prevent leiſure for inquiry inte their iſtance of war with Elis that any of them could lay 
their 
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The communication of this report put Peloponneſus in a ferment. All 
the independent intereſt, if an appoſite modern phraſe may be allowed, 
were indignant, yet at the ſame time alarmed, at the preſumption of 
Thebes, to command war for them, within their own peninſula, when 
they defired peace ; and to march an army into their country, to inforco 
ſuch commands; "The goyernments of Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia united 
in theſe ſentiments. They ſent, in common, to Athens, ſtill connected in 
that alliance with Arcadia which was the'laſt political work of Lycomedes, 
in ſome confidence that the Athenians would feel themſelves bound by in- 
tereſt, not leſs than by treaty, to prevent the Thebans frem becoming maſters 
of Peloponneſus; and they were not diſappointed. They ſent with not leſs 
confidence to Lacedæmon, tho hitherto the enemy of Areadia, but already 
ingaged anew 1 in friendly connection with Achaia and Elis. The bumili- 
ation” of Lacedæmon is ſtrongly marked by what followed: A pfopoſal 
which,” in the early days of Ageſilaus, would have been ſcornéd and re- 
fented; Was now, tho far from adapted to promote the common object, rea- 
dily accepted. It was agreed that the combined troops, when within the 
territory of any ſtate of this new confederacy, ſhould be commanded in 
chief ft the perth or ares fades "UOTE "END of ng . 


ti 


their hands Upon the Olympian PR; Nofſli- ward, 3h the 3 of- party- 1 to 


bly; he had not ready opportunity to conſult ſome author (perhaps Dionyfiodorus or Anaxis,. 
Xe pophon's clear detail, when he inriched his Beœotian writers of Grecian hiſtory, Mention. 
bell with this ſtring of abſurdities; which ſeems at the cloſe of hie fifteenth book) whoſe work. 
100 groſs to have had vogue When the fact were may. have fallen. toad temptingly in his, way. 
e eee 
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WE may, perhaps, on firſt view, rather wonder at the former ſubmif-- 
fion of the Grecian republics to the Lacedemonian ſupremacy, than at 
the aſſerlion now of the right of equality. But it will readily occur that 


this right of equality, however juſtly elaimed, could not be exerciſed, 


when a powerful enemy. preſſed, without riſking great inconvenience to- 
the common cauſe. Republics, therefore, like individuals, when fear, 


revenge, or ambition inſtigated, often conceded their equality for the advan- 


tage of military ſubordination. Hence aroſe temptation and gpportunities 


for leading and ambitious men, which prevented the poflibility of laſting 


peace in Greece, and muſt. prevent it wherever a democracy may exiſt, ſtrong 
enough to contend with neighboring powers. Where gradation of rank is 


eftabliſhed, and means of rifing are open, ambition: whieh, undoubtedly; 


for wiſe purpoſes, hath been implanted in the mind of man, has ſome. 
opportunity for gratification, even in a ſettled government in peace; but a 


democracy, in peace, is, for the ambitious man, a blank: war or civil 
diſturbance are neceflary to him; and when war or ſedition are once afloat, 
no government ſo teems with opportunities, none offers ſo wide a field 
for ambition as democracy. Hence the moſt ambitious men are com- 
monly zealous for democracy: by far the largeſt portion of ſucceſsfut 
uſurpers have begun their career as favorites of the multitude: and hence 
the perpetual wars of Greece, and the perpetual ſeditions. We have ſeen 
what inſecurity public and private, what continual apprehenſion, what 
almoſt continual evils reſulted. In a country fo conſtituted, ſhould any: 
commonwealth, acquiring ſtrength to controul- others, exerciſe it ſo 'as: 
to check miſchieyous ambition, and inforce any tolerable civil order, 
popularity would of courſe accrue to it, as far as ſuch benefits were ex-- 
tended; Thus, at the time of: the Perſian invaſions, the attachment of: 
cel 1 
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graced by a profligate act, ſeems not to be juſtified, upon any principle 
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the greater part of Greece to Lacedæmon was like that of a clan to an 
individual chief, or a nation to its hereditary king, to the admitted right 
of ſucceſſion in whoſe family it had owed ages of interndl peace. At 
the ſame time the reſt of Greece, as all the older. writers teſtify, looked to 
ſubjection even under the. Perſian monarch, as likely to avert more eviks 
than it would bring. When the .ſuperiatending power then of Lacedæ- 
mon, through abuſe, became -ntolerable, fill the other republics felt the 
neceſſity of a head. Thus Athens roſe ; and when the power abuſed by 
Athens became alſo intolerable, it only reverted to Lacedæmon to be again 
abuſed. Nevertheleſs ſuch was felt to be the. neceſlity of a ſuperintending 
authority among the jarring republics, that, when a few extraordinary men 
had raiſed Thebes, from bondage under Lacedzemon, to deminion over 
Bceotia, no ſooner was her new power of giving protection obſerved, than 
it drew the regard of neighboring ſtates ; and Phebes appears to have been 
in no ſmall degree invited to aſpire to the empire of Greece. The ſmaller 
republics, in general, ſaw ſuch à riſing power with more hope than jea- 
louſy: the larger, which themſelves aſpired at ſupremacy, viewed it 
through a different medium. Since the battle of Cnidus and the return of 
Conon, Athens had been alternately advancing and loſing ground, but 
altogether gradually advancing, in ſtrength and in dominion. No ariſto- 
cracy, oligarchy, or monarchy would ſo in all points meet and thwart her 
intereſt as an imperial democracy. It was thus the ſame principle which 
formerly animated Syraeuſe againſt Athens, that now determined the Athe- 
nians to perſevere, in alliance with Lacedæmon, for the Purpoſe of oppo- 
ſing the arubition and the growing power af Thebe. 

Antiquity has ſo conſented in unqualified eulogy of 1 that 
it might be hazardous, for a modern, to. queſtion the integrity of his 
views and the propriety of his conduct, if the paſſions which, evidently 
and confeſſedly, in ſome degree inſtigated him, ambition and the love of 
glory, were not themſelves ſomewhat differently eſtimated in the antient 


and in the modern moral balance, and if political right and wrong were 
not alſo, in antient and in modern times, diſtinguiſhed by different cri- 


teria, The violence of his interference in the affairs of Arcadia, againſt 


the. eftabliſhed government of the country, in ſupport of a faction diſ- 
that 
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that will be now admitted. Motives however of - conſiderable. weight for 
his reſolution to march into Peloponneſus evidently: exiſted. It appears 
clearly enough, tho not directly ſaid by Xenophon, that Lacedzzmonian, 
intrigue had, contributed to the revolution in Arcadia; beginning with. 
Mantineia, and finally pervading the united government. Nevertheleſs 
this, apparently, ſhould have been oppoſed. by negotiation, and would- 
hardly juſtify hoſtile invaſion. Thebes was not attacked, nor any re- 
gular ally of Thebes; but the Meſſenians, whom the Thebans had under 
taken to protect in their recovered, country, were, through the reviving: 
influence of Lacedæmon in Peloponneſus,, certainly in great danger. If 
then Epameinondas can be vindicated from the appearance of ſome wan- 
tonneſs of ambition, the right, if ſuch it was, and the duty, which he 
had created for himſelſ, of protecting the Meſſenians, aro what may moſt. 
obviouſly, be alledged for him: But another at leaſt. probable. motive to his 
famous and, fatal expedition may deſerve notice. That inherent. reſtleſſ- 
neſs in the Grecian political ſyſtem, which made it incapable of laſting 
peace, is acknowleged by all, the ableſt writers of the republican. times. 
Thebes was the head, of. a great military conſederacy; and the ſituation of. 
Epameinondas, at, the head: of the. affairs of Thebes, would not be an eaſy. 
one. Very probably he was reduced. to make a; virtue, as he could, of. 
negeſſity, by undlectaking the direction of the efferveſcence which he could. 
not ſtill s. | | 
The force that be er to > aſſemble, gealbus 3 him, might: 
alone have inflamed” the ambition of an ordinary man. The Eubcean towns xen Hel. 
were now united in. that confederacy. with. Thabes,: which bound their men f 3 
of military age to march at the order of the imperial people. Numerous 
Theſſalian auxiliaries came, from: the tagus, Alexander of an and from. 


23 Barthelemi has done little, and even at- licence, which the plan of da affords; for- 
tempted little, toward any illuftration of the omitting: all notice of the very remarkable cir- 
politics, or political hiſtory, of Greece. In his cumſtances which led to the laſt Theban invaſion 
abundant reading he has given his-atrention much- of Peloponneſus 3 and taking up his hero already - 
to the panegyriſts of Epameinondas, and it has with his army in the heart of Arcadia, he avrows, — 
been a favorite purpoſe of: his o. to panegyrize without reſerve or apology, that the purpoſe of 
Epameinondas. Nevertheleſs: he defcribes him the expedition was to dreide © fi c'etoit au The 
as a meer Theban patriot.z not. even attempting bains ou aux-Lacedemoniens de donner des loiæ 
ro ſhow that his views extended to the general aur autres penples;> Anacharſis, ch. 13. p. 264. 
freedom and well-being of Greece. He uſes the- t. 2. ed. oct. 

the 
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the cities -which had oppoſed the tagus; for they were now at peace 
with one another, and equally in alliance with 'Fhebes. Locris wag 
completely ſubje& to Thebes **. Phocis, boldly «ering independency, 
refuſed obedience to the requiſition ſor its troops: © The terms of our 

© alliance,” ſaid the Phecians, “ require us to n the Thebans if attacked, 
but not to march with them to attack others. 

Leaving this contumacy for future ddoratids Spatha, to pre- 
vent opportunity for checking his way to his great object, haſtened to pass 
the iſthmus. At Nemea he halted; hoping thence to intercept the force 
expected from Athens, to join the army of the Lacedæmonian confede- 
racy ; but, after ſome ſtay, finding himfelf diſappointed by the foreſight 
of the Athenian government, who ſent their troops by ſea to the Laconian 
coaſt, ke proceeded to Tegea. Here his Peloponnefian allies met him. 
Argos, commonly zealous in oppoſition to Lacedæmon, was at this time 
free enough from ſedition to ſend forth its ſtrength. The revived ſtate of 
Mefſenia was of courſe warm in the Theban intereſt ; and ſcarcely leſs ſo 
thoſe Arcadian ſtates which, by what appears to have been rebellion againſt 
the united government of their nation, had embraced it. Theſe were 
principally Tegea, Megalopohs, Aſea, and Palantium, with ſome inter- 
ſperſed village · republics, through weakneſs and ſituation, neceſſarily de- 
pendent on theſe. The army, altogether, according to Diodorus, con- 
fiſted of more than thirty thouſand infantry, and about three thouſand horſe. 
The army of the Lacedzmonian confederaey, confiderably inferior, aſſem- 


bled about the ſame time in Mantineia. The troops of Arcadia, Achaia, 
and Elis, formed its principal force. The Lacedemonians ſent their cayalry 


and a body of mercenaries to join it, with a ſmall body . 'of hers native” 
infantry, keeping the greateſt part at home. + e ref, | 

Epameinondas remained for ſome time with his whale army inactive 
within N walls of Tegea“ 1 a meafure of which eee declares his 


20 of chis we ate . py e on wig 1 8 to that ſenſe, but was 


| a former occaſion, and therefore r he oy uſed ſometimes for what we call quarters z as 


omitted to name Locris here. | appears from an expreſſion of X<cnophon ſoon 
27 Te rexThwedoy iy To TH i. Thy Train £TQy- following * nellesg ge urid tuα 0 Flog Tiixous, i 

one. The word gguriredor, commonly .tran- az Gratis. Faw ines 1, 5a 0. 5. . 15. 
Bated, and indeed commonly meaning, @ camp, a 
N 2 probation, 
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approbation; in terms which ſeem to mark that, in its day, it had not 
eſcaped cenſure. In the want indeed of a cotemporary hiſtorian the friend 
of the Theban general, tho with later writers he has been a favorite object 


of panegyric, yet we find his candid enemy, Xenophon, really his beſt | 


eulogiſt. That this expedition was fortunate,” ſays Xenophon, © I would 
not affirm; but, for what human prudence and courage might accom- 
< pliſh, in my opinion Epameinondas failed in nothing. I commend him 
© for keeping his army within the walls of Tegea. He deprived the enemy 
* thus, not only of opportunity to attack him, but oſ opportunity to ob- 
* ſerve what might indicate bis purpoſes: means of preparation nevertheleſs 
for himſelf were readier ; and the enemy's motions were equally open to 
© his obſervation as if he were incamped without. I commend him alſo, 
« becauſe, tho commanding the ſtronger army, he refrained from attack, 
© while the enemy held adyantage of ground.“ The inactivity however, 
which Xenophon thus approves, could be advantageous only for a limited 
time. The influence ariſing from the general confidence in the ability and 
ſpirit of Epameinondas, would indeed. inable him to perſevere in it longer 
than a commander of inferior name; but, in reſt and confinement, diſ- 
content would grow, even among his troops, collected from various ſtates ; 
his reputation would ſuffer, and then his command would become preca- 
rious. Meanwhile, of ſome advantages, which he had been expecting, he 
found himſelf diſappointed: none of the hoſtile or neutral ſtates would be 
induced, through any terror of his ſi uperiority, or any hope of Amas 
from the change, to join the Theban cauſ. 

Apparently the wiſeſt conduct, for the Lacedemonian. 5 
would have been to perſexere 1 in preciſely that diſpoſition of their force, 
which. hed principally. occaſioned the Theban general's inactivity. 
The Lacedæmonian hcayy-armed remaining at home, for the ſccu- 
rity of their own country, the army aſſembled at Mantineia had taken 
2 poſition. near that town, ſo ſtrong as to deter attack, and ſo advan- 
lageous, for covering the Mantineian territory, that Epameinoadas, with 
the very ſuperior, force, be commanded, had thought it prudent to avoid the 
uta work of ravage. But, in ſuch circumſtances, reſt itſelf begets un- 
caſineſs. The allies feared only the more deſtructive exploſion from the 
unexpected quieſcence of ſo great a force, under ſo renowned a com- 
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mander. They could not be ſatisfied to have the Lacedæmonians remain 
at home, for the protection of their own country, leſs. immediately'threat- 
ened, while they, with unequal numbers, ſhould bear the brunt of a war 
fo much more than commonly formidable. ; They were in conſequence ſo 
urgent in petition and remonſtrance, that the Lacedemonian government 
thought it necòſſary to concede, and all the beſt pens, {tr A of the 
ſtate marched under the orders of Agefilaus. 

This meaſure relieved Epamcinondas! Intelligence no Cans reached 
him, that Agefilaus had left Sparta and was already at Pellene, than he 
formed his plan and proceeded” inſtantly to the execution. Orders were 
iſſued for the troops to take their evening meal and march. The better 
road to Sparta, by Sellaſia, and perhaps nearer from Tegea, was open; 
and ſo deficient was the lookout of the Lacedæmonians, that, but for the 
providential intelligence, ſo Xenophon calls it“ „ brought to Ageſilaus by 
a Cretan, Sparta would have been taken, he fas like a birdſneſt, deſti- 
tute of defenders. Agefilaus haſtened his return, ſo that he arrived before 
Epameinondas. His force, the whole Lacedæmonian | cavalry and part of 
the infantry being at Mantineia, was very ſcanty for the defence of a 
looſely-built unfortified town, againſt the approaching army. But, for the 
antient art of war, 'every houſe' was a fortification ; every eminence gave 


great advantage for the antient miſſile weapons. © From a houſetop the-bow- 
man, ſlinger, and dartman, himſelf” ſecure, could a aim bis ſtrokes at thoſs 


below, with ſuperior effect. 

Epameinondas, upon his a; diſappointed of his hope of Wiek 
the place, obſerved the able diſpoſition for deſence made by Ageſilaus, 
and determined his plan of attack accordingly. Making no attempt 
againſt the more open parts, where immediate aſſault was expected, by a 
circuitous march he ſeized a height commanding the town. It may be 
* faid,” ſays Xenophon, * that the deity interfered > it may be ſaid that no- 
"thing can withſtand the deſperate 2 certainly,” he proceeds, it appears 
© extraordinary, that, when Archidamus, with lefs than a hundred men, 
© advancing over very difficult ground, attacked that height, the Thebans, 
8 thoſe men breathing ny thoſe "conquerors of the Lacediemonians, with 
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advantage of numbers, and with every advantage, did not even wait the 
aſſault, but turned; and ſome of the prime of their army were flain.' 


The Lacedæmonians, elated with ſuch ſucceſs, purſued intemperately, and ws Hel. 


loſt ſome men; but Archidamus kept poſſeſſion of the important poſt he 
had carried, raiſed his trophy, and received the enemy's ſolicitation for 
the bodies of the dead of which he remained maſter ; which, on ac- 
count of the uſual impreſſion ' on the" ſoldiers, on both ſides, was, in the 
eircumſtances in which the bee e re peg W Aa Toy . pale ad- » 
e — : 

Plutarch has la an anecdote of this attack upon Sparta, which, the 
ſomewhat apparently extravagant, has been too much noticed to be paſſed 
unmentioned. Iſadas, ſon of Phœbidas, a youth of a ſingularly fine per- 
ſon, Juſt anointed, in the way of the Greeks, after bathing, on alarm 
ſounded „ſpatebing a ſpear in one hand, a ſword in the other, ran out 
naked, prefled to the foremoſt rank of the Lacedzmonian troops, and did 
extraordinary execution among the enemy, without receiving a wound: 
whether, fays the writer, ſome god preſerved bim, or the idea that he 
was more than human appalled the enemy. For the merit of his deed 
he was rewarded with the honor of being publicly crowned by the eptiors : : 
for the irregularity of it, he was fined a thouſand drachmas, about forty 
pounds feerling. Plutarch ſeems to attribute this adventure to the in- 
gagement in which the trophy was won by Archidamus; ; with which it it 
ſeems utterly inconſiſtent, With more appearance, of probability, it might 
be referred to the aflault, unmentioned indeed. by Xenophon, | but in 


which, according to Poly bivs, the SHONE army penetrated a as far as the 
e pens NN 2 ze 90 li vids bern 


29 Iba, ns to the well 3 con- gallery 20 F FEY may. 1 adwmitzed.in into o the Game 
jecture of Mr. James Byres, has been intended claſs of merit. The cheraftet of the countenance 
in that admirable ſtatue in the villa Borgheſe at of the figure in the villa Borgheſe is Grecian and 
Rome, commonly, but enough without reaſon- heroic: the difference of the features of t 
able foundation, called the fighting gladiator ; dying gladiator, rightly ſo called, in the Capital. 
the only work extant, of the firſt-rate Greek is ſtriking: the expreſſion is very fine; the work 
ſculpture, i in which the human form is repre- is altogether admirable, and the mere * becauſe 
ſented in ſtrong action ; unleſs the Laocoon in, it marks preciſely the character it has been in- 
the Vatican ſhould be angel in the ſame claſs tended to repreſent; not à Greek, for the face 
af deſigu, or the * in the tribune of the is not Grecian; not a hero, for the expreſſion, 
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It appears however to have been the ſucceſs of Archidamus, in carrying 
the commanding poſt; that deprived Epameinondas of the hope of rapid 
progrels againſt the city; and, unprovided as he was, in a hoſtile country, 
hemmed in by mountains, he deemed it inexpedient to wait till the army 
from Mantineia, already marching to the relief, of Lacedemon, ſhould 
arrive. Fertile in reſources, he founded, on, the ſailure of one ſtroke, a 
plan for another. It was the ſeaſon of harveſt ; and the Mantincians, who 
had confined their flaves and cattle within their walls, while he lay in 
Tegea, would endeavour to profit from hls abſence for getting in their crop, 
Haſtening therefore his return, in expectation to fiud the produce ready 
ſor carrying, with the; ſlaves e e in the fields, he propoted to make 
all his own. PD f 
i Aſter a march of thirty- miles, over a lofty mountain 3 he 3 
his infantry ſome reſt i in Tegea ; but he fent his horſe immediately forward, 
into the Mantineian territory. As he foreſaw, all the laboring ſlaves, all the 
cattle, and many of the Mantineian people, within and beyond the military 


age, were in the fields. The approach of the Theban cayalry being obſerved 


and announced, all was alarm in Mantineia and throughout its narrow terri- 
tory. Fortunately : a body of Athenian horſe was juſt arrived, but fatigued 
with a a forced march of two days, of extraordinary length, along a moun- 
tainous road. 'They had left Elenfis only the preceding day, reſted for the 
night at the iſthmus, and, on the morrow, in fear, apparently, of being 
intercepted, preſſed their way on, by Cleonæ to Mantineia, without halt- 
ing. They ; had juſt taken their quarters, and men and horſes were yet 
without refreſhment, when the Mantineians came to them with the moft 
earneſt ſolicitations for affiſtance and protection, on which they repre- 
ſented their exiſtence as depending. The Athenians, aſhamed, fays the 
hiſtorian, weary as they were, being preſent in ſuch circumſtances to be 
uſeleſs, and anxious to maintain their country's glory, inſtantly remounted, 

to ingage a very ſuperior force of the cavalry of Thebes and Theſſaly, the 
moſt. renowned oſ Greece. They came quickly to action, and brave men, 
he ee fell on both fides ; but the ene was wholly with the 
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Athenians : they carried off all their own ſlain ; they reſtored ſome of the 

enemy's, which was always the boaſted criterion of victory, under a ſoli- 

cited truce ;, and, what was a more eſſential, and indeed a moſt important 

advantage, they gave complete protection to the Mantineians, and inabled 
them to ſave all their property 2. 

- Difficulties now preſſed upon Epameinondas. The confederacy of little 
military republics, which had put fo great a force, the beſt part of their 
population, under his command, had no public revenues equal to the 
maintenance of thoſe numbers in the field, far from home. The term of 
expeditions, which they might undertake, was limited by neceſſity of cir- 
cumſtances. Magazines, ſuch as attend the motions of modern armies, 
were not eren thought of. Already the troops under Epameinondas had 
ſuffered want, and\that want muſt go on increaſing. But the term of his 
expedition was not left to his diſcretion, or to be decided by contingen- 
cies; it was abſolutely limited by the controuling authority, whether of 
the Theban government, or of a congreſs of the confederacy, we 
are uninſormed. It was now near expiring, and the troops of the 
northern ſtates muſt be led home *:; Defeated in his attempt upon Sparta, 
and in that which followed it, upon the Mantineian territory, his 
reputation could not fail to ſuffer, notwithſtanding the abilities really diſ- 
played, if, with an army ſo ſuperior to the enemy, and ſo much greater 
than was common] ly ſeen in Greece, his campain were marked only by diſ- 
appointments. He had moreover to conſider, that his expedition was the 
immediate occaſion of the union of Athens, Elis, Achaia, and the beſt part 
of Arcadia, in oppoſition to Thebes, or at leaſt of the actual energy of 
that union. Were he then to withdraw without victory, thoſe Arcadians, 
whoſe cauſe bad been the pretence for the Thebans to interfere in arms 
in Peloponneſus, muſt. be unmediately gerwhelmed ; and E revived 
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fate of Meſſenia, for whoſe protection the Thebans; vnd eſpecially Epa- 
meinondas, were particularly pledged, would be at the enemy's mercy. 
A viftory was perliaps neceflary, not only to avert ruin from thoſe whom 
he had bound himſelf to prbtect, but perhaps to make his on return to 
his country, not creditable only but even ſafe.” A battle therefore was in- 
diſpenſable ; and if he fell, ſays Xenophon, it was a fatisfactory reflection 
for him that his fall would be glorious, in the endeavour to $a Thebes the 


empire of Greece. | * Of bn, my det, 195 * ei 


That theſe ſhould be his ſentiments,” proceeds the e Hibeinn, continu- 
ing his eulogy of his enemy, „I think not very wonderful; they are com 
mon to men ſmitten with the love of glory: but, to have ſo prepared 
his troops, collected from varicdts fates, thut they would decline no 


fatigue, yield to no danger, in want be patient, and in all circumſtances 


© orderly and zealous in duty; this 1 think truly worthy” of admiration. 


Having taken the reſolution fol battle, hs declared it in public ordels; and 


then the utmoſt alacrity in the ſervice was manifeſted. The cavalry dili- 
gently brightened their helmets; the infantry were ſeen buſy, ſharpening 
their ſpears and ſwords, and burniſhing'their ſhields ; ſome of the Arcadian 
beavy- armed deſired to be inrolled in the Theban band of clübmen; 3 
circumſtance which ſeems fingularly to mark the popularity of the The- 
ban name, when Epamcinondas commanded. What the band of clubmen 
was we ars not informed: poſſibly an inſtitution of leſs utility for the 
weapon, from which it was denominated, than for the enthuſiaſm it in- 
ſpired, f in x emulation © of Hercules, whom the Thebans s proudly called at the 
ſame time their god and their fellowcountryn man. b 5 3 
General zeal thus quickly making preparation complete, Seesen 
at an early hour of the morning, ſormed his order of battle, and marched, 
by his left; not directly to Mantineia, but to the neareſt root of mount 
Mznalus ; the weſtern boundary of the vale, in which both Mantineia 
and Tegea ſtood. There, on ſtrong ground, within fight of the enemy, 
by extended his phalanx, and grounded arms , as if going) to incamp. 
R 7 WS OS Ne According 
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According to thoſe terms, to which the preſſure of adverſity. had re- 

duced the Lacedæmonians to ſubmit, the army of their confederacy, being 
in the Mantineian territory, was to be commanded, in ehief, by Manti- 
neian generals, under direction of the Mantineian Pa Lug In the 
want of the abilities of a Lycomedes, which might have made ſome amends 
for the inherent inconveniencies of ſuch a regulation, the preſence of Age- 
filaus, tho not poſſeſſing the nominal command-in-chief, . might have 
been advantageous : ſome deference might have been paid to his. 
rank and long experience, at leaſt when danger preſſed. But Epamei- 
nondas ſeems) to have derived that advantage from his expedition againſt 
Sparta, that Ageſilaus, and a large part of the troops, before deſtined. 
to reinforce the army in Arcadia, were retained to prote& Laconia: 
aguinſt any new attack. Who commanded now in Arcadia, we are not 
informed: their deficiencies only are reported to us. Apparently the 
eircumſtances which impoſed upon Epameinondas the neceſſity of ſeeking 
a battle, fhould have decided them by all means to- avoid it. Nevertheleſs 
they were prepared, with a very inferior force, two thirds only of his num- 
bers, according to Diodorus, to contend with his ſuperior talents. His 
meaſures, indicating intention to incamp, completely deceived them. Aſter 
having formed their order of battle, with the view to meet him, conelud- 


ing that his purpoſe was not to fight that day, they allowed that order to 


be in a great degree diſſolved, and the preparation of the ſoldier's mind 
for OT, dich n in Xenophow 8 _ to be relaxed and diſſi- 
Pated. n 

Epame mens obferved the effect his eint had: produced, * NY 
ceeded to profit from it: he iſſued orders to reſume arms and march. We 
have ſeen it the practice of the Thebans to form their phalanx of extra- 
ordmary depth, even to fifty in file; *rafling to the effect of breaking the 
enemy's front, at the riſk of ſuffering themſelves in flank. By this me- 
thod they had formerly gained the battle of Delium againſt the Athenians, 
and by this method Epameinondas himſelf had ſucceeded,” in the glorious: 
day-of Trier, Agia the neee His ſuperiority in numbers 
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inabled him now, in taking the advantage, to obviate the hazard of that 
method. Reſolving to direct his principal effort againſt the enemy 
right, he formed his line in the ordinary manner of the Greeks. His 
Theban column of attack was a ſeparate body, which he placed in front 
of his leſt wing. Following the ſame principle in the diſpoſition of his: 
cavalry, he divided it on the flanks of his infantry ; but meaning that 
the cavalry of his left ſhould be the charging body, he gave it a ſtrength 
that might inſure its ſuperiority, leaving the horſe on his right compara- 1 
tively weak. Theſe therefore he directed to ſome advantageous ground, 5 
with orders not to move from it, unleſs opportunity of evident advantage 3 
ſhould offer; 'and he bee * for 1 in caſe of _ 1 4 
body of infantry. 

"While, in this e . Adsense led ddirealy ab the 
enemy, their generals, who had allowed order nearly to ceaſe among them, 
had made no proviſion for holding it in their choice to avoid a battle. 
Hurry and alarm of courſe pervaded the army. Some, ſays the cotempo- 
rary hiſtorian, were forming, - ſome running to the ground where they 
fhould form, ſome bridling their horſes, ſome putting on their breaſtplates, 
and all ſeeming more like men expecting to ſuffer than preparing to act. 
Order however was reſtored before attack could begin upon them: the 
Diod. l. 13. Arcadians held the right, as the poſt of honor, which, by treaty, they 

claimed within their own country; the Lacedæmonians were baſed next 

to them; the cavalry were divided on the flanks. _.. 
Ken. Hel. The battle began with the cavalry. That of the Ta no, fide 
K 3 was without thoſe light- armed foot, practiſed to act with horſe, whoſe 
5 weapons, galling from a diſtance, prepared for the effect of a charge. 
The Theban abounded with tbeſe; and being moreover very ſuperior. in 
number, they preſently overthrew their opponents. The Theban column of 
infantry. then joined, action; bit, tho carefully compoled of the beſt troops, 
with Epameinondas loading, it found ſtrong reſiſtance. from the Laceda- 
monian and Arcadian ſoot. Its perſevering force, however, at length 
broke the oppoſing ranks, and then the effect was what the able projector 
expected. That which had the reputation of being the firmeſt part of 
the'enemy's line being put to flight, the contagion ſpred among nf inſe-" 


rior troops, and all the e infantry gave . · A  rr 5 le 06: it Y 
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It ſeemed now as if victory muſt be, on the Theban fide, as com- 
plete as ſuperior force, directed by ſuperior judgement, could make 
it. But quickly was ſeen how much of the fate of multitudes may 
depend on one man. Leading the charge of his column, juſt as ſuc- 
ceſs appeared decided, tho the Lacedemonians, broken, were ſtill re- 
fiſting, Epameinondas received a wound in his breaſt and fell. The 
diſaſter ingaged the attention of thoſe around; and, with the infor- 
mation of it, rapidly ſpreading, confuſion and diſmay pervaded the army. 
Succeſſion of command ſeems not to have been duly provided for. The 
various multitude having no equal confidence in any other officer, authority, 
extending over the whole, in a great degree ceaſed ; or, if any proper re- 
gulation had been made, it was overborne by the impulſe of heſitation and 
conſternation ; which ſo prevailed, that ſcarcely an attempt was made to 
profit. from the victory actually gained. The heavy-armed ftood on the 
ground on which they had fought, vindicating the poſſeſſion of the dead and 
wounded, but not moving a ſtep in purſuit. The cavalry turned from thoſe 
they had put to flight, and, without a blow againſt the enemy's retreating 
infantry, flipped by them, to rejoin their own phalanx, as if themſelves de- 
feated. The light-armed and targeteers, alone. preſuming on victory, 
crofſed the field toward the left, without expecting attack or looking for 
ſupport. The Athenian horſe, no longer kept in check by the able diſ- 
poſition made for the parpoſe, charged and moſtly put them to the ſword. 
Epameinondas hved to be informed that his army was victorious, but 
fainted, it is ſaid, on the extraction of the broken end of the weapon, left 
in the wonnd, and died ſoon after“. 
Under theſe circumſtances of the battle, both ſides cluimed the victory; 
n army raiſed its trophy, undiſturbed by the other ; cach remained in 


33 Xenophon ſimply mentions that Epameinon- Plutarch, in his Life of 8 has quoted 


das fell in the battle. Diodorus, after a puerile 
detail of his feats, like thoſe of Achilles in the 
Jliad, or rather of Virgil's heroein the Eueid, is 
more circumſtantial than any other writer about 
his death. He mentions no authority for thoſe 
things ſaid and done between three and four cen- 
turies before him, which Nepos, in his own age, 
and Plutarch and Pauſanias, after him, evidently 
did not quite believe; yet his ſtory has been ge- 
merally given as authentic by modern writers. 


earlier authors; a circumſtance which may, more 
than any other, excite regret for the loſs of his 
Life of Epameinondas. For thoſe cireumſtances, 
reported by Diodorus, which, being probable 
in themfelves, are in any degree confirmed 
by Nepos and Plutarch, neither ef whom has 
copied him, or which afford probable illuſtration 
of the cotemporary hiſtorian's concife narrative, 
reaſonable credit will be allowed. 
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HIS TORT OF GREECE. CAP. XVII. 
poſſeſſion of ſome of the enemy 's dead; and neither would immediately 
folicit the bodies. But the flain of the Lacedæmonian fide ſeem to have 
been not only more numerous, but of higher rank, cavalry and heavy-armed ; 
whereas thoſe of the Theban ſide, remaining in the enemy's power, were 
only, or almoſt only, light-armed, or targeteers. Shortly therefore the 
Lacedæmonians, yielding to what was eſteemed a moſt ſerious duty, ſent 
their herald, with the ufual ſolicitation ; and, after this een 
the Thebans alſo ſent their herald to make the ſame requeſt. 

niverſal expeRtation,” ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, © was ſtrangely 


© deceived by this event of fo great a battle. Almoſt all Greece being 
© met in arms, there was nobody who did not ſuppoſe that the victors 


would in future command, and the defeated muſt obey. But God, he 


continues, © decided otherwiſe. Each party claimed the victory, and nei- 
© ther gained any advantage : territory, town, or dominion was acquired by 
neither; but indecifion, and trouble, and confuſion, more than even before 
that battle, pervaded Greeee.” Tired then with the ſad tale of his coun- 
try's woes, which, in the vain hope of better times, he had now, from early 
youth to advanced age, been ſolicitoufly obſerving, he concludes his hiſ- 
torical narrative: Thus far, he ſays, * ſuffice it for me to have related.: 


© following events, perhaps, will intereſt ſome ather writer. 
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„ 1 1- © "En OO. 5 
General Pacification ; Lacedemon excluded: Troubles in Arcadia; Interference 
of Athens : Views of Ageſilaus. Affairs of the Eaſt: War of Evagoras 
with Perſia : Rebellion of the Perſian maritime provinces. Expedition of Age- 
 Silaus to Egypt: Death of Ageſulaus : Diſtrattion together of the A, iecratical 
and Demecrati cal intereſts in Greece, and Diſſelution of the antient ſyſtem of 
Grecian Confederacy, _ 


II is a moſt critical moment at which we loſe the invaluable guidance | 
of Xenophon, in the maze of Grecian affairs. According to Diodorus Du. 1. 15. 
and Plutarch, the confuſion, in which the indeciſive battle of Mantineia $59 r. 584. 
left things, was preſently ſtilled by a general peace; to the terms of which Agc6l- 
Lacedæmon alone refuſed acceſſion: - How the adverſe republics were 
brought to a temper for pacification, thoſe writers, little curious about ſuch 
matters, leave untold ; but a collation of the memorials of the times will 
afford, in a great degree, the information to be deſired. - We have already 
learnt from Xenophon, that the term limited for the ſervice of the Theban 
and other northern forces was near expiring, when the battle was fought ; 
and we have had numerous occaſions to ſee how uſual it was for the armies 
of the Greek confederacies, without a peace, without even a truce, to ſepa- 
rate after a battle. It ſeems then certain that, when the credit and abilities 
of Epameinondas were gone, the Theban influence inſtantly ſunk, and the 
bonds which held the Theban confederacy together were ſo ſlackened, 
that it verged rapidly toward diſſolution. That fear, therefore, of the pre- 
ponderance of Thebes, which had united the oppoſing republics, ſoon difli- 
pated : and, ſome. of them, eſpecially Athens, driven, by the dread of a 
rival democracy, to connect itſelf with the opponents of that intereſt of 
which it had been formerly the head, became now rather apprehenfive of 
the . ſuperiority which might return to Lacedæmon and the ariſtocratical 
cauſe. Under theſe circumſtances opportunity for negotiation would be 
obvious. The ſtates of the Theban confederacy perſevered in inſiſting 
upon the independency of Meſſenia. Thoſe of the Lacedemonian, Lace- 


demon itſelf onl y excepted, holding themſelves no longer intereſted, as 
Nr 1 2 before, 
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before, to oppoſe this, ſome perhaps gladly, and the reſt aſter no long- 
controverſy, conſented. Thus peace appears to have been concluded ; 


Lacedæmon alone remaining at war, La with all. the republies of: 


the Thehan oonfederacy. 
This relic of war, however, was of no very threatening aſpect; if, by the 


Dio. l. 13. terms of the treaty, as Diodorus affirms, Between the other ſtates of the 
c. 94. P. 307. two confederacies, the armics on both ſides were tobe diſſolved, and the 
troops to return to their ſeveral homes. Nevertheleſs the fear of exciting. 
united energy anew: among the inimical lates, appears to have prevented. 
any immediate? effort of the Lacedæmonians againſt. Meſſenia. The firſt: 
inſuing tranſactions in.Greeee, noticed by the compiler whom we. muſt. now. 
: 2 follow, which he attributes to the year after that of the battle of Mantineia, 
OL 104 3. ſtrongly mark, at the ſame time, the change in. the politics of Athens, the 
weakneſs of Lacedemon, and the ceſſation of the energy and influence of 
Thebes, with the oonſequent inefficiency of the Theban confederacy. On- 
the union of Arcadia, the inhabitants of ſeveral villages had been com- 
pelled to quit their reſidenees, and migrate to the new capital, Mega 
Diod. l. 1 lopolis. Diſſatisfied with the change, they now claimed, under that article 
9. P. 307 of the treaty. of peace; which: required the return of all the troops, on 
both ſides, to their reſpective homes, to go themſelves and reöccupy their 
antient country reſidences. The leading men in Megalopolis vehemently. 
oppoſed this. We might be at a loſs for the motives of each party, had we 
Ch. a6. .. 1, not ſeen a ſolution of the difficulty in Xenophon's- account of the diſperſion 
A chli lit. and reafſembling of the Mantineians. Thoſe, of the inhabitants of Megalo- 
polis, on whom the violence had been put, or the chief of them, were landed 
men, accuſtomed to live independently upon their eſtates, nearly as the ſinaller: 
barons in the feudal times of weſtern Europe“; of courſe attached to the 
ariſtocratical intereſt. The uneaſineſs of ſuch. men on being ſeparated. 
from their property, to hecome members of the multitude in a town, and 
there obſerved: with jealouſy by that multitude, inſtigated by leaders their 
political e may be eaſil conoeived. They addreſſed ſolicitations 


30 8 of the ſame kind is faid to ſubſiſt, houſes, lodge the ſtranger, hoſpirably received, 
with many relics of heroic manners, among the. as in Homer's time, under the ſounding portal, 
Mainotcs, in the Peloponneſian mountains, at this v7? diho 1 Odyſſ. I. 3. v. 399. 
day; whoſe chiefs, living. in caſtle-faſhioned | 


to 
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to Mantineia, Elis, and all the ariſtocratical republics, to ſupport them in 
their conſtruction of the late treaty. Upon this the demoeratical chiefs 
applied to Athens. There their own ſpirit of democratical tyranny: 
prevailed, not only in the adminiſtration, but in the law: the wealthy 
and people of higher rank were not at liberty to quit the city, or, Xen. Sympe'.. 
however, to quit Attica, at their pleaſure. The Athenian govern- e 
ment therefore, propofing to reſume the patronage of the democratical 
intereſt, throughout Greece, for which Thebes had no longer energy, ſent Diod. ut ant. 
Pammenes, with three thouſand heavy- armed, to ſupport the democratical 
Megalopolitans. The unfortunate country-gentlemen, as we ſhould call 
them, in England; were thus compelled to ſubmit to the commands im- 
poſed upon them; and the more effectually to obviate a renewal of their 
attempt to ſecede from the city, their country reſidences were deſtroyed. 
In this ſtate of things, the ſituation of the aged king of Lacedæmon, 
Ageſilaus, who had begun to reign when Lacedæemon was arbitreſs of. 
Greece, and had himſelf gone far to make her arbitreſs of Aſia, could not 
but be highly. uneaſy.. Plutarch has ineptly enough cenſured him for not 
reſting on his humiliated throne. Reſt, in any ſeourity, is little likely to 
have been in His choice; and Plutarch's apology for him, ſubjoined to the 
cenſure,. appears far better founded than the cenſure itſelf : He thought 
git,“ ſays the biagrapher, © unworthy of him, even. at his age, to fit down 
in Sparta, waiting for death, and doing nothing. for the public." In 
truth a Spartan king could do: little for the public, at home, in peace, 
unleſs the public good might require his interference in political intrigue, 
to controul the ephors. But it appears that, at this time, the. party of. 
Ageſilaus was prevalent in Lacedæmon. Tho approaching his eightieth Xen. Ageſt. 
| > EI R . . c. 2. f. 28. 
year, his conſtitution: of body was ſtill vigorous, and his mind full en- 
terprizing. Still therefore himſelf the life and ſoul: of the Lacedæmonian 
adminiftration; he directed. his views · to reſiſt» any. new preſſure, which 
might come upon his country, from the change in the politics of Athens; 
and eſpecially it ſeems to have beem his amious purpoſe to recover Meſ- * Agefits 4 
ſenia. Military ſtrength was not yet ſo much wanting to Lacedemon, Agel. 
as revenue to give energy to that ſtrength. Every method, therefore, that 
the circumſtances of the times would allow, .was taken. for raiſing money. . 
According to. Plutarch, loans from individuals ſeem. to have been the prin- 
cipal» 
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ci ipal ele, and the private intereſt and reſponſibility of - Ageſilaus 
what chiefly gave this any efficacy. To ſoothe and reconcile the Perice- 
cians, thoſe Laconians of the provincial towns, whom the tyrannieal oli- 
garchy of the Spartans had alienated, would of courſe be an important 


object; and it was probably a meaſure of policy, with this point in view, 


and not of baſe reſentment; as Plutarch would have it, to grant heredi- 


tary honors and privileges to Anticrates, a Laconian, who had the credit 


of having given Epameinondas his mortal wound. Poſſibly it may not 
have been very clearly aſcertained by whom, or how, in the tumult of 
cloſe action, with confuſion already begun in the Lacedæmonian line, 
that wound was given ; but, among the different reports tranſmitted to 
us, what Plutarch has preſerved deſerves notice: © The hiftorian Dioſ- 
©corides,” he ſays, relates, that the Laconian Anticrates ſtruck Epa- 


_ © meinondas with a ſpear ; but the deſcendants of Anticrates bear ſtill, 
among the Lacedæmonians, the ſurname of Machairion, from the ma- 


© chaira (a ſmall ſword) with which, as they affirm, he gave the fatal blow; 
© and the hereditary exemption from taxes, granted on the occaſion, is at 
© this day injoyed by Callicrates, the head of the family.“ | 
Matters were thus preparing, in Lacedæmon, for the Meſſenian war, 
and the great mind of Ageſilaus was bent upon wearing out its laſt energy 


in that narrow field, to which the preſſure of adverſe circumſtances had 


reduced and' ſtill urged his attention, when events occurred in the 
Faſt; ſeeming to offer proſpet of a nobler kind. Egypt had been 
ſo long in revolt, ſo far ſucceſsful againſt the Perſian empire, that the 


largeſt part of that rich eountry, or perhaps the whole, was nearly ſettled 


into an independent monarchy. - Rebels however ſtill, in the contempla- 
tion of the Perſian court, the Egyptian kings (for ſo they are called by all 
the Grecian writers) were watchful of opportunities for advantageous 
forein connections, and for means of providing diverſion for the Perſian 
arms. This ſucceſs, in one province, afforded incouragement for thoſe 
who held command in others, toward the extremities of the empire, to 


aſſert independeney. Of theſe none was more invited, by ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances, than the friend of the Athenian people, Evagoras tyrant of 


Salamis in Cyprus; whom we have ſeen acquiring bis dominion as a hero, 
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and adminiſtering it as a patriot, but ſtill holding it in tributary vaſſalage 


under the Perſian monarch. The great object of Evagoras was to unite 
the extenſive iland of Cyprus under his authority. The people of three 
principal towns, Amathus, Citium, and Soli, or at leaſt a powerful party 
in each, oppoſed this. If they injoyed liberty in any ſecurity, in their 
municipal governments under Perſian protection, their oppoſition may 
have been not unreaſonable; ſor, tho the adminiſtration of Evagoras wus 
juſt and liberal, and anxioufly directed to the cultivation of popularity, 
yet it was, even according to the cotemporary Athenian rhetorician, his 
panegyrift, completely deſpotic ; the prince not only choſe his counſellors, 
and appointed all magiſtrates, but made laws, and exerciſed judicial 
powers; ſo. that he was maſter of the lives and fortancs of his ſubjects, 
Iſocrates indeed has not ferupled, in writing for the ſucceſſor of Evagoras, 
to ſay that his was not only a better government than oligarchy or demo- 


cracy, but the beſt of governments. The adminiftration may indeed eaſily 


have been preferable to that of many of the Grecian republics ; and thus men 
of property were indueed to migrate from various parts, to live under the 
benign adminiſtration of Evagoras. But the Solians, Citians, and Ama- 


thuſians nevertheleſs conſidering, that the character of ſuch a govern-- 


ment depended upon the life of one man, and the chance of what his 
ſucceſſor might be, were unwilling to change exiſting advantages, under 
a deſpotic ſcepter ſeldom interfering with them, for the precarious be - 
_ nefits to be derived from the merit of an abſolute prince within their 
Hand. Evagoras nevertheleſs perfifted in meaſures, whether by his own 
arms, or by ſupporting a party favorable to his views, for bringing thoſe 
people under his dominion ; and upon this the adverſe party, otherwiſe 
unable to reſiſt, ſolicited protection from Perſia. 

The danger of loſing the command of Cyprus, ſo entically fi tuated for 
intercepting the moſt important maritime communication of the empire, 


alarmed the Perſian court; and it was reſolved to repreſs the growing power 


of the Salaminian prince by force, if he refuſed obedience to commands: 
Evagoras however had prepared himſelf, by other means than the ſcanty 
reſources of Cyprus afforded, for ſupporting his meaſures, and proſecuting 
his views. He had formed a cloſe connection. with the wealthy King of 
Egypt, Acoris; he had great intereſt among the Aſiatic Grecian towns, 
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and he hal carried ſucceſsful intrigue among the Perfian provinces bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean. Hecatomnus, who is ſtiled, not ſatrap, but 
prince or lord of Caria, a powerful vaſlal of the empire, apparently of 
Grecian lineage, wiſhing for opportunity to follow his example, ſecretly 
aſſiſted him with money: Cilicia, and great part of Phenicia, were ripe 
for revolt. Knowing then the uſual flowneſs of the Perfian councils, he 
reſolved not to wait till the foree of the empire ſhould: be collected to 
attack him in Cyprus, but to endeavour to raife buſineſs for its arms that 
might prevent ſuch attack. His ſucceſſes at firſt ſeemed to juſtify the 
boldneſs of his plan. Cilicia joining him, he carried the war immediately 
into Phenicia ; ravaged and plundered the adyerſe part of that rich pro- 
vince, and took Tyre by ſtorm. 

Whether theſe actions were really more brilliant than the plan altoge- 
ther was judicious, whether they did not compel the ſlothful government 


of Perſia to an exertion of its preponderant force, which by quieter mea 


ſures might have been avoided, our information is too deficient to inable 
us fairly to decide. At length, however, an army to the amount, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, of three hundred thouſand horſe and foot, and a fleet 
of three hundred triremes, were collected for the Cyprian war. Evagoras's 
fleet, only ninety triremes, of which twenty were Phenician, venturing a 
battle, was defeated. Driven then to the defence of his iland, his land- 
force was little able to withſtand the numbers that, with the ſea open, 
could be poured in upon him. After reſiſtance ably protracted beyond 
expectation, beſieged in Salamis, diſappointed in the amount of aſſiſtance . 
received from the king of Egypt, on the verge of ruin, he was relieved 
by intrigue among the Perfian officers. Teribazus, the commander-in- 


chief, accuſed by Orontas, the general next under him, of miſconduct 


and diſaffection, was removed. Political neceſſity then urged Orontas, 
advanced to the chief command, to put an early end to a war, which 
had already coſt the Perſian court, according to Iſoerates, more than ten 
millions ſterling . Thus Evagoras, compelled to ſurrender all his acqui- 
ſitions, preſerved, hewever, by treaty, the dominion of Salamis, holding 


35 This date is thus nearly aſcertained by two 36 Ha & wivlaxis A rail. + Ifoer, 
paſſages in the panegyrical oration of Iſocrates, Erag. P- 308. t. 2. 
p. +250 K 274 & 2. | ; 11 
it 
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it indeecchun ut. dependence of the empire, and paying a ſpeciſied ycarly 


tribute, but reſerving, by compact, the proud privilege to communicate 
with his ſoverein as à king with a king. This dominion: and dignity 
he held till his death, and tranſmitted as an inheritance. to his family. 
His eldeſt ſon, ſays the cotemporary Athenian orator, was ſtiled king, and 
the titles of prince and princeſs. diſtinguiſhed his younger ſons and his 
daughters 3, It is by three extant tracts of that reſpectable writer, 
addrefſed to Nicocles, eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of Evagoras, who ſeems to 
have maintained his father's connection of alliance and citizenſhip with 
the Athenian people, that we derive our principal information concerning 
Evagoras, and the important tranſactions in which he had ſo great a ſhare. 
Thus Cyprus was preſerved to the Perſian empire. But, in reducing 
one rebellion; / another, far more extenſive and dangerous, was prepared. 
-Gaos, who commanded the fleet, was ſon-in-law of Teribazus. Apprehenſive 
that he ſhould be involved in his father's ruin, he revolted; and joined 
Acoris in Egypt. In the deficiency of the Perſian goverument at this 
time, in proportion as the fidelity of its officers' was liable to he ill ro- 
awarded; treaſon and rebellion were little ſcrupled among them: its frequent 
weaknefsin pardoning iuoouraged offence, while its rauſdaretted ſeverity took 
awhy the juſt confidenoe of integrity. ; and war allowed, or even incouraged, 
etween the governors of its provinces; was ever ready to be turned againſt 
the throne itſelf, Some years after the reduction of Cyprus, according to 


of all the weſtern maritime provinces at once, in which Orontas himſelf in- 
gaged, with. ſeveral other great, officers of the empire. Among the lea- 


"3 We have obſerves; in 'Xenoplion's accoudts, n 15. mf auUlos we Vole xolfurm Nah- 
ſomething very like feudal vaſſalage, in the tenure ogy, d wegen, 2 55 Ad, gend 

of prineipalities and lordſhips under the Perfian cherer, Tau rene e s 
empire. Diodorury's words expreſs the ſame' Evag. R. g *. 1278 
thing, as nearly perhaps as it could cafily be ex». 

preſſed in the words and according to the ideas he g 1 recording i our cope of of him, 
of a people, among whom the thing had not ob. 11 chat Egos Was nated by a eu- 
tained. The terms required of Evagoras by Teri. nuch, named Nicocles, vhs obtained poſſeſſion of 
bazus were, that, reigning in Salamis only, 29 his Kingdom: but the annotators have ſuppoſed 
23 ned gen F brave pips Spople; we} error in the tranſcription of that paſſage, tho they 


end 78 eopoolerloarer, 4 Aeg Yowirn The would ſupport it, as far as regards the afſaiina- 


tion of Evagoras, from « paſſage in Ariſtotle's 


terms granted by Orontas, Bagniviy Tis Zane - Politics, (b. 5, c. 10.) which poffibly ſome readers: 


bog, ned Toy Ggopiry A da igen, xal*, inavior, may think as deubtful as the paſſage which it is 
1 bt Paoinens RE, gναν rev. propoſed to correct by it. 


a Vor. III. 5 s 8 ders, 


DViodorus, about the time of the battle of Mantineia, a rebellion broke out, 
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ders, beſide Orontas, who was ſatrap of Myſia, were Ariobarzanes, ſatrap 
of Phrygia, Autophradates, of Lydia, and Mauſolus, who had ſucceeded 

Strab. l 14, his father Hecatomnus in the principality of Caria; and the hiſtorian 

p. 656, 


names, as people joining in. it, the Lycians, Peiſidians, Pamphylians, 
Cilieians, Syrians, Phenicians, and all the Afian.Greeks. Matters had been. 
concerted with Tachos, now king of Egypt, who. was to give his utmoſt 
afſiſtance. But through the faithleſſneſs of the chiefs toward one-anothes, 

all that was moſt formidable in this rebellion-quiekly ſubſided. ; Orontas, 
elected general of the confederacy, immediately betrayed it, and, in con- 
ſequence, all Leſſer Afia again yielded obedience to the Perſian: king. 
Reomithres, appointed to eommand fifty ſhips, and intruſted: with a large 
ſam of money to cooperate with Taches, purchaſed his own pardon with 
s part of the money, all the fhips, and the heads of many-of- his aſſo- 
ciates. In conſequence of this OTA 2 RS: 8 officers. quickly ro- 
covered Syria“. 

Then Tachos en ren that the PEE Ah: 0 of 
the Perſian empire would be exerted againſt himſelf. Long before the 5 
time of the younger Cyrus, we have ſeen Grecian» mercenary; troops in 1 | 
extenſive requeſt in the caftern'countries ; and: the retreat of the Cyreian | 

SGreeks, and the ſucceſſes afterward of. Ageſilaus in Aſia, would: tend to ; 
increaſe the opinion of their value. The Athenian general Chabrias, among 
the firſt in reputation of this active age, had been at one time ingaged in the 


Diod. I. 1 5. 


; p 8. ſervice of Acoris, predeceſſo r of Tachos. With Eacedæmon Tachos himſelf 
Jeſs = Had alliance, not without ſome claim of gratitude for aſſiſtance afforded, In 


the general pacification which had followed an extenſive and laſting war iv 
Greece, troops of ſuperior value, and commanders of experience, might 
probably be readily obtained. Tachos applied to Lacedæmon for a gene- 
ral, making large offers to Ageſilaus, if he would himſelf undertake the 
command: in- chief of all his numerous forces ; and he ingaged Chabrias 


0 


4 That thefe were not improbable cireumſtan- 
ces, tho we have them only from Diodorus, may 
be gathered from what Xenophon relates of Per- 
ſian affairs, in his account of the expedition of 
Cyrus.” Nevertheleſs the omiſſion of all mention 
of them, in his Panegyric of. Agefilaus, might 
excite a doubt if the revolt was quite ſo ex- 


tenhve, or at leaſt fo complete, as the account 


of Diodorus has repreſented it. He mentions 
however the flight of the king of Egypt to Sidon» 


which marks revolt there; and Iſocrates ſhows that 


a diſpoſition to revolt was extenfive among the ma- 
ritime provinces, ſo e * ing go far to 
ſupport Diodorus. | 


to 


0 
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to command his fleet, conſiſting, according to Diodorus, of two 8 Xen. 7 Hh 
triremes. Among the numbers whom the ceſſation of war in Greece had Dio4. 1 I 5 


left without eee and without income, a large body of troops was 128 
en raiſed. 
It may ſeem, on firſt view, an extravagant reſolution, for a prince of 
the age of Ageſilaus to go to ſuch a diſtance from his country, to com- 
mand the forces of a forein ſoyerein : but if we conſider the fituation 
of a king of Lacedæmon, in peace, at home, it will not appear ſo won- 
derful that, with ſtrength and activity for the undertaking, it ſhould be 
his choice. His views indeed, as they are reported by 9 5 5 were 
extenſive, and ſeem, to carry ſome indication of an intention not to return 
to Greece; where his part of the divided royalty of Lacedæmon, little invit- 
ing for Tu might well be adminiſtered by his ſon, Archidamus. Ageſilaus, 
ſays the philoſopher, his friend, was pleaſed with the propoſal from Tachos, xen. agcr- 
becauſe he thought, by the fame expedition, he might requite the Egyptian © * © *5: 
for benefits conferred on Lacedzmon ; : he might once more reſcue the 
Aſian Greeks from the Perſian dominion; - and he ſhould have the fatiſ- 
faction of revenge againſt the Perſian king, whoſe ſupport to the enemies, 
while he called himſelf. Kill the ally of Lacedæmon, was the cauſe of the 
loſs of Meſſenia. The Lacedæmonian government approved the meaſure; 
induced apparently by the proſpect, that means to be furniſhed by the 
friendſhip of the, king of Egypt, and perhaps increaſed by the ſpoil of 
Perſian provinces, might lead to the recoyery of Meſſenia; an inducement 
poſſibly ſtill aſſiſted by the hope afforded to powerful families of par- 
taking in the ſpoil ; for according to the practice on former occaſions, 
thirty Spartans were either appointed by the government, or choſen by Plue. vie. 
Ageſilaus, for his counſellors and attendants on the expedition, not, pro: Ages. 
bably, without expectation | of ſharing its rewards. # | 
Whether the age and infirmities of the king Artaxerxes, or 1 hat elſe 
impeded the exertions of the Perſian government, the meaſures aguinſt Egy pt 
were ſlow, and little vigorous. Tachos therefore reſolved, inſtead of waiting 
for invaſion, ſtill to proſecute, as far as circumſtances would allow, the plan 
concerted with the diſcontented i in the maritime provinces, and carry. the war 
into Phenicia and Syria, But, with the relief of his fears, a change took 
1 in his diſpoſition toward his ſupporters. Inſtead of the command- 
OSS 2 | in- 
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;ja-ehief of all his forems; by the promiſe of which | he had ingaged Age- 


ſilaus in his ſervice, he allowed that prince only the ſubordinate com 


mand of the Greeian mereenaries: and, committing the fleet to Chabrias, 
he aſſumed the nominal command-in- chief himſelf. What ſollowed, 
barely touched upon by Xenophon, is variouſiy, and very imperſectly 
and confuſedly reported by later writers“. According to Plutarch, Ageſi- 
laus ſubmitted to attend the Egyptian prince into Syria, and, together 
with Chabrias, hore long, tho impatiently, his ignorance, petulance, and 
neglect. Notwithſtanding: however the charges of Grecian writers againſt 
him, we may conceive it very poſſible that ſome good and even neceflary 


policy may in. part at leaſt have directed the conduct of Tachos. Never- 


theleſs what very ſhortly followed marks ſome great deficiency. ' While 
he was mediating conqueſt m Syria, two competitors for his throne aroſe 
in Egypt; and preſently he was ſo deſerted 'by his people, that he took 
refuge in Sidon. Agefilaus and Chabrias then, courted on all fides, made no 
difficulty of abandoning Tachos. Berween the other two claimants, 
even Xenophon's expreſſion implies that they were decided by the more 
advantageous offer. Nectanabis, a near kinſman of Tachos, had been 
the firſt to revolt. But his opponent, if we may judge from the ſupport 
he received from the Egyptian people, had the fairer pretenſions. A hun- 
dred thouſand men preſently attended his ſtandard. Perhaps that very 
ſupport was his ruin. It led him to hold himſelf high, and to neglect 
the Greeks, or treat them with haughtineſs. Ageſilaus and Chabrias were 
thus deeided to join Nectanabis; a man poſſeffing apparently neither abi- 
lity nor eourage, tho otherwiſe not without virtue. Little able either to 
eftimate the value of Grecian troops, or to face danger with them, he 
ſuperinduced great danger by impeding their exertions. The preſſure of 
his opponent's ſuperiority however. at length compelled him to yield. 
himſelf wholly to the guidance of Ageſilaus and Chabrias. Grecian: 
valor and diſcipline and. ſcience then. prevailed 8 1 the * 


4 For the dre deen of OR Fernen war, 42 as was). according, to Xenophon' s- phraſe,. 


very. lightly touched upon by Xenophon, and Mugla, licerally SOS eder ph 
evidently ill related by Diodorus, apparently we *, Greellov 5 re 7) | 
may beſt truſt Plutarch. His account, the moſt {Ys . 
particular remaining to us, is the moſt coherent». 
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multitude of the enemy, and Nectanabis was ſeated on the Egyptian xen. Agel. 
throne. The reward to the Lacedæmonian king and the Athenian Plut. 0 
admiral, from a prince who, by the teſtimony of the Greek hiſtorians, AT P 215% 
thowed bimſelf not wanting in probity or generoſity, might perhaps beſt 
be eſtimated by what has been obtained, in modern times, by merit, on 
parallel occaſions, with the princes on inen een and or - 
writers agree that it was large v. 
Tho Ageſilaus was thus finally ſucceſsful in Egypt, yet all the allur- 
ing proſpects in Aſia, which ſeem principally to have led him to in- 
gage in that diſtant expedition, were completely cloſed by the unforeſeen 
turn which things had taken. To return to Greece was neceſſary; „ and Xn. Agef. 
it became again the great object of his indefatigable mind, to recover yet, Plur. 58 
before he died, that better half of what had been, for two centuries, the KI.. 
territory of Lacedemon; and had been raviſhed from it while he had been 
Lacedæmon's king. Tho midwinter, therefore, he ſailed for Greece, 
anxious, ſays Xenophon, that no part of the following ſummer ſhould be 
unemployed againſt the enemies of his country: but he fickened. on the 
voyage, and putting into a port of the Cyrenaic territory, he died there .. 
His body, imbalmed in wax, it is ſaid, becauſe honey, according to the 
_ eſtabliſhed ceremonial for the Lacedæmonian kings, could not be imme 
diately procured, was carried to erte, and, with the uſual regal Ke 
there intombec. 
Archidamus, ſom of Ae e we Rave a feerr often com 
mandiog the armies of his country, ſucceeded to his father's ſhare of the | 
divided throne of Lacedæmon. That prinee had, on many trying occa-- 
fions, earned the glory of perſonal valer ; but he ſeems: to have poſſeſſed 
with it rather the quiet prudence of Archidamus, his grandfather,. than ; 


It appear difficult to aceount for the numerous when Diodorus wrote, were dear, cumberſome, 
inſtances in which we find Diodorus differing from and trouble ſome to conſult; and hence, perhaps, 
Xenophon about the names, as well as the actions of compilers, who eonſulted many, might ſometimes 
Xenophon's cotemporaries. According to him, it be tempted to truſt tos much to memory, in giving 

vas Tachos himſelf that Ageſilaus and Chabrias form to their materials. 
reſtored to the Egyptian throne, inſtead of placing * According to Plutarch Apeklavs lives 
His competitor Nectanabis upon it. If we could eighty-four years, of which he reigned forty. 
ſuppoſe,. for a moment, thax it: was poſſible Xeno - one. Xenophon, tho perſonally acquainted. with» 
phon could be ſo grofsly mifinformed, yet Plu- him, does not undertake to be ſo gry he ſays 
tarch's account, more detailed than that of Die- Agefilaus was about eighty, au} 7 bxejlas. 
dorus,. would ſuffice to Se ke, credit, Books, when he went to Egypt. | 
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the enterprizing abilltics of Ageſilaus. Nor was this alone what checked 
the proſecution of the purpoſes of the late king. The deſection of the 
Pericecian Laconians, and the incouragement offered for the flight of the 
numerous flaves, -0n-whoſe labor Lavedzmon depended for ſubſiſtence, had 


induced the neceſſity of employing mertenary forces. The connections 


which Ageſilaus had formed in his Aſiatic command, furniſhed him with 
means to aſſiſt the deficient treaſury of the ſtate, in ſupporting theſe. 
We learn incidentally-from Xenophon, that the powerful prince of Caria, 
Mauſolus, ſecretly an enemy, tho vaſſal- of the Perſian king, was among 
the wealthy friends who relieved the neceſſities of Ageſilaus. With Ape- 
ſilaus theſe means would probably ceaſe. How then the treaſure which 
that prince had amaſſed in Egypt, was diſpoſed of, we are not informed. 
But the change which had taken place in the politics of Athens, the re- 
fuſal of that powerful ally to ſupport any longer the claim of Lacedz- 
mon to NMeſſenia, and its diſpoſition, on the contrary, to reſume itſelf the 
lead of the democratical intereſt in Greece, of which Meſſenia was now 
eſteemed an eſtabliſhed member, made an alteration in the balance of 
parties, that would require ſerious confideration, before "meaſures were 
taken, which might provoke a-new -exertion of the united ſtrength of the 
demoeratical republies. On the other hand, all the ari ſtocratical republics, 
Elis, Phlius, the Achuian cities, and ſome of the Areadian, were deeply 
intereſted in the ſupport of Lacedæmon; to which probably they might 
be equal, in any caſe but that of ſuch a union of the -demecratical in- 
tereſt, as nothing but aggreſſion from Lacedeæmon was 'Vkely to produce. 

Under theſe circumſtances apparently it behoved the Lacedzmonian go- 


vernment to direct its utmoſt endeavours toward the preſervation of 'its 


own peace, and of the general political quiet of Greece; and, in peace, 


to direct its views toward the conciliation of the Pericecian Laconians, 
and the preſervation -and increaſe of its diminifhed ftock of flaves, by 
whom the agriculture was carried on, through which Lacedæmon exiſted. 
Thus the Meſſenian country was finally loſt te the Lacedzemonians ; and 
the Meſſenian ſtate, tho not even now acknowleged by Lacedæmon, 
became effectually eſtabliſhed as an e member of the Greck 


nation. | 
| The. 
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The preeminence, the empire, as it was often called, which Lacede- 
mon ſo long held in Greece, had been, ſome time ſince, aboliſhed by 
thoſe treaties, to which Lacedæmon was a party, conceding equality with 
her, in military command, to all the ſtates of her confederacy. It was 
now, by the loſs of the beſt half of her territory, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a democratical commonwealth there, effectually deſtroyed. A great 
change was thus made in the ſyſtem of Grecian politics. A leading ſtate 
no longer exiſted in Peloponneſus; a head of the ariſtocratical intereſt no 
longer exiſted in Greece. With the fall of Thebes, at. the fame time, 
whoſe extraordinary ſudden elevation had checked the progreſs of Athens 
toward a recovery of empire through a leading influence among the 

democratical ſtates, the democratical intereſt remained alfo divided and 
without a head, The conſlitution of Greece at large, before bad, by theſe 
changes became worſe : the antient ſyſtem of confederacy was diſſolved, 
and no new ſyſtem aroſe: a jealoufy, juſt as far as it was directed to ob- 
viate an overbearing ſuperiority, but, in its extreme, adyerſe to all ſyſ- 
tem, order, and peace, became the prevailing political paſſion : hoſtilities, 
mdeed, upon any confiderable ſcale, were, through general laſſitude and | 
weakneſs, ſuſpended : Lacedæmon had thus opportunity to breathe, and 

recover herſelf within her romaining narrow territory; yet the aſſertion of 
NXenophon, already noticed; üppears to have been nevertheleſs juſt, that: 
0 indeeiſion , and trouble, Ach confuſion, pervaded the nation," 
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Ttuftration of the flate. of Greece : Seditions, in 3 Plialia, | Corinth, 


Megara, Sicyon, Phlius, Theſſaly : Proſperity, Megara, Cos, Stcyon, 
Rhodes, the Aſiatic cities: Circumſtances promoting the cultivation, of Science, 
Arts, and Commerce : Profpertty of Athens : Memorials of Xenophon. 


IN purſuing hiſtory through the moſt intereſting age of the Grecian 
republics, that age in which their /political importance among the affairs 
of nations was greatefl, while, among themſelves, the diſplay. of great 
abilities and great characters mnobled often the conteſt, with ſmall forces, 
for ſmall objects, and the perfection of ſcience, art, and fine taſte, un- 
known before elſewhere, made them, for all poſterity, objects of attention, 
reſpect, and admiration, we have the advantage of the guidance of two 
cotemporary writers, of very ſuperior abilities, and very, ſuperior opportu- 


nities of information. Nevertheleſs, thoſe writers both compoſing their 


hiſtories in baniſhment, ſuffered from democratical policy, we might fear 


to be miſled by ſome bias thence ariſing, if the concurrent voice of antiquity 


did not ſpeak to the extraordinary impartiality of one of them, and if, beſide 
the high character of the other, ſupported by the internal evidence of his 
narrative, teſtimony ſtrongly confirming what, in that narrative, moſt preſſes 
upon his political opponents, did not remain to us from cotemporaries, ſome 
adverſe to his politics, and ſome perſonally adverſe to him. Occaſion has 
already occurred to obſerve, that Renophon, deeply intereſted, certain] Y, 
in the political events of his age, and directing his attention to thoſe 
principally, which particularly affected either Athens or Lacedæmon, has 
omitted notice of tranſactions among the inferior republics, of ſome im- 
portance toward the modern reader's knowlege of the ſtate of the country 
at large, Where Xenophon fails us, the account of Diodorus will ſcarcely 
be completely ſatisfaory ; yet ſome details, which he has preſerved, will 
deſerve notice, for confirmation of what Xenophon has reported, moſt adyerſc 


to republican principles and practice, whether democratical or oligarchal, 
as 
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as well as for what they add toward a waren of the general piere 
br the country. 

In the conteſt for the ſovereinty of Greece, when Lacedæmon, by the 
Sie confederacy of the democratical intereſt againſt her, was hum- 
bled, when Thebes, from oppreſſion and ſervitude, roſe at once to a de- 
gree of imperial preꝭ minence, a preeminence allowed even among the 
Peloponneſian ſtates of the democratical party, when, afterward, Arcadia 
would firſt conteſt that pretminence with Thebes, and then aſſert equality 
with Lacedzmon, we may wonder where was the antient pride of Argos, 
and why her power, formerly ſo conſiderable, and her energy in oppoſi- 
tion to Lacedæmon, commonly fo ready, ſcarcely occurred to hiftorical 
notice. In the filence of Xenophon on this ſubject, the information which 
we find-from Diodorus is valuable. 

That hiſtorian refers to the ſecond year of the hundred and ſecond 
olympiad, a ſedition, with executions inſuing, ſuch as, he ſays, were never 
elſewhere known among the Greeks. The manner, he proceeds, was 
thus. The form of the Argian government being demoeratical, fome am- 
bitious men propoſed to raiſe themſelves to power, by exciting the multi- 
tude againſt thoſe of principal authority, influence, and eſtimation in 
the commonwealth. Theſe, who had ruled through popular favor, were thus 
forced into oppoſite politics; and, at length, finding their fituation un- 
eaſy and alarming in extreme, to avert the threatening evils, they reſolved 


upon the hazardous expedient of attempting a revolution, and eſtabliſhing 


oligarchy. Before, however, they could prepare their plot for execution, 
ſuſpicion of it aroſe among the popular party, and the moſt ſuſpected 
were ſeized and put to the torture. The chiefs of the conſpiracy then, 
aware of the haſty, unſerupulous and unmerciful temper of popular ſove- 
reinty, to avoid greater miſery, inſtantly deſtroyed themſelves. 

The death of theſe men however, and the inſuing confiſcation of their 
property, rather excited then ſatisfied the cruel jealouſy and avarice of 
the multitude. One of thoſe under the rack having named thirty 
others, as privy to the confpiracy, the popular afſembly, ſeverein, judge, 
and party, without form of trial, ſent all to the executioner, and ordered 
their property to the public treaſury. The popular leaders then reſolved 
vot to loſe any of the advantages which this temper in the peaple ſeemed 
to offer thom. That a conſpiracy for ſubyerting the democracy had 
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exificd, being now notorious, it followed, at leaſt as à probability, that 
numbers were more or leſs implicated: in the guilt. To. exeite ſuſpi- 
cion among the people; againſt almoſt any, was thus euſy; ſuſpicion 
ſufficed to procure- condemnation; and aceuſations were extended, till 
more than twelve hundred of the principal Argian eitizens were executed. 
At length the aecuſers became alarmed at their own ſucceſs. The people 
called for more accuſations and more confiſcation. The demagogues. 
knew no longer either how to feed or how to ſtill the popular fury. In. 
the prevailing diſpoſition to ſuſpect, their heſitation. appeared ſuſpicious. 
The turn among the multitude was obſerved: by thoſe who ſtill. feared the 
progreſs, of accuſation, and. they were diligent in improving the opportu- 
pity. The people, habituated to blood, nevertheleſs the farther they 
went in fury, became the more fearful of revenge. In. this temper they 


* were. eaſily perſuaded, that-the accuſers were betraying them; and with 


the ſame haſte ang informality, with which ſuch. numbers, at their inſti- 
gation, had ſuffered, the demagogues, were themſelves all. condemned and 


executed. Then, proceeds the hiſtorian, little commonly ſedulous to ac- 
eount for what he relates moſt extraordinary, the people became calm, 


and the former quiet and harmony in the city were reſtored. A eircum- 


ſtance, however, which he has reported, appears authentically to mark, 


not only the manner of the popular juſtice, on this occaſion, but alſo the 


excels of. the popular vengeance.. Among; the. numerous ſeditions of Argos, 
this, for its enormity, obtained the diſtinction of a name; it was called 


the Scytaliſm, ſtaff-work or bludgeoning. 


| Whatever then; may have been: the harmony which. 10 i to the 
hiſtorian, | was ſo inſtantly. reſtored upon the execution of the dema- 
gogues, yet a government only liable to ſuch. exceſs.of diſorder, would be 
little capable of taking the lead of the affairs of a great confederacy. 
Still more then, in. the weakneſs ſuperinduced by its deſtructive political. 
diſſentions, it would be likely to yield itſelf to the guidance. of the able 
directors of the Theban councils, and ſubmit its forces, in common with 
thoſe: of the other commonwealths of the alliance, to. be commanded in 


chief by the great general. of the Theban people. | 
It is a truly curious account, free from inconſiſtency. and the marvellous, 


chat remains to us from Diodorus, of the conſequences of that peace, by 
which. independency, under the patronage of Thebes ſupported;by Perſia, 


Was 
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was aſſured to all Grecian cities. The moſt important particulars, unmen- 
- tioned by Xenophon, ſufficiently accord with the tenor of Xenophon's nar- 
rative; and the whole deſerves notice the more, becauſe, contrary to 
Xenophon, all ben 8 partiality was for the cauſe of Thebes and demo- 
S | 
The cftabliſhment of independent ſovereinty in the people of every 
city ©, ſays the hiſtorian, produced great diſturbances and numerous 
ſeditions ; eſpecially in Peloponneſus. For the people there having been 
moſtly accuſtomed to oligarchal government, their new democratical 
authority was exerciſed with eager but unſkilful zeal „. Many of the 
moſt reſpectable men, in various cities, were driven into baniſhment; 
many, through calumnious and intereſted accuſations, were executed; 
confiſcated property, divided among the people, was as a reward held out 
to incite haſty and unjuſt condemnation: to obviate theſe evils, ſedition 
ſoon grew buſy; and, to avoid them, emigration abounded ©, The preſ- 
ſure fell much upon thoſe who had held the adminiſtration of their re- 
ſpective towns under Lacedæmonian patronage. For as theſe had gene- 
rally carried their authority with ſome haughtineſs, the multitude no 
ſooner acquired power than they exerciſed it under the inſtigation of re- 
ſentment. This paſſion of courſe became mutual ; and if thoſe, who had 


been. injured and oppreſſed, recovered power, little contented with juſtice, 


they would uſe it for revenge. 
Of this diſpoſition, the firſt, and a very b 1 8 
in the ſedition of ths little Arcadian city of Phialeia. A number of its 
principal people, driven away by ſentence of baniſhment, or by fear, either 
of a worſe condemnation, or perhaps of maſſacre, feized a ſtrong poſt within 
the Phialeian territory. Before any effectual meaſure was taken to diſlodge 
them, the ſeaſon of the Dionyſia, the feſtival of Bacchus, occurred. We 
have already bog occaſion to obſerve inflances of the attachment of the 
4 Mera oy aber dase, rect diho ar- What bas juſt been occurring in France, that it 
play = — | may almoſt be neceſſary to deſire the reader to 
44 Arννͤt s. £73 look at the original, for proof that it is not a 
45 This tranſlation of a paſſage written eigh- forgery. What follows wants only the change 


teen hundred years.ago, and applying to times of a name or two to make it apply l to the 
four * years bhi ſo exactly deſcribes. French as to the Grecian, revolution. 
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Grecks, paſſionate at the ſame time and ferupulous; to theſe ſeſtive cere- 
monies of what they called religion. The Phialeian people, newly. be- 


come ſoverein, would not be debarred of their ſacred joys, or reſtrained: 


in them. They were collected in the theater, intent upon its amuſements, 


when the exiles entered the town, and carried maſſacre among them almoſt 


unreſiſted. According to-the-Iiritorian's account, their purpoſe would ap- 
pear meerly revenge ; but probably they had a view alſo to plunder. To 
hold the place, however, when they had maſtered it, was totally out of 
their thought: againſt the powerful confederacy of which Thebes was the 
triumphant head, and the democracy of Phialeia was a member, it was 
too much beyond hope. Little beneficial therefore to themſelyes,. this. 
bloody deed brought great incenvenience upon many. of their. friends, 
who had been allowed hitherto a refidence in- the eity. Fearing that re- 
venge, unable to reach the juſter objects, might fall n them it they. 
femained, all fled, with the exiles, to Lacedæmon. 

Nearly about the ſame time, among the Corinthians, the demderatical 
was the fugitiye party. The new prevalence of the democratical cauſe, 
under Theban ſupremacy, incouraged theſe to hope, that they might not 
only revenge themſelves on their opponents, but eſtabliſh themſelves: in 
their Read. A number of them, who had taken refuge in the Argolic 
territory, communicated with ſome ftill reſiding in. Corinth, and a plot 
was cbncerted for a revolution. To put this forward, many of the exiles 
returned into the city, hoping to remain unobſerved. but, ſuſpicion 
arifing among thoſe who held the government; meaſures were taken, ſo 
effectually preventing their eſcape, that, in deſpair, they killed one-another. 
Then thoſe evils, which the friends of the Phialeian exiles avoided, by 


flying with their conquering comrades, fell upon the friends of 'the Corin- 


thians, who failed in their plot. Accuſations were numerous; many 
were in conſequence executed ; and many, happy to find opportunity for 
flight, ſaved themſelves only by a miſerable emigration. oe 

In the democratical government of Megara, an oligarehal party at- 
tempted a revolution. Numerous executions followed the failure, and 
many more were ayoided only by flight. In Phlius again it was the 
democratical party that was compelled to fly. The democratical Phlia- 
fans, like the ai Phialeians, ſeized a ſtrong poſt within the terri- 


tory 
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tory. of their city; but finding no fuch opportunity againſt the vigilant 

ariſtocracy of Phlius, as the wildneſs of democratical ſovereinty in Phialeia 

had afforded, they. ingagod a body of thoſe mercenary troops, which ſcem 
now to have been. always ready in Greece to accept pay, or to earn. 
plunder, which might anſyer the purpoſe of pay, in any ſervice. Thus 

ſtrengthenedꝭ they annoyed' their adverſaries in the city greatly: in one 
action they. killed more than three hundred. But ere long they expe- 

rienced the danger of truſting troops unconnected with them by any cer-- 
tain and permanent intereſt.. Opportunity was found: to corrupt their 
mercenaries.. In. a following. battle they were deſerted by them, and in 
conſequenee were defeated, with ſuch ſlaughter that the miſerable remnant, . 
unable any longer to hold the poſt in Phliaſia (probably Tricaranum, men- 
toned by. Kenophon to have been occupied by Phliaſian exiles) withdrew. 
to Argos. 

In. a few general words only Diodorus notices the ſedition in Sicyon, 
of whieh an, account has already. been given in ſome. detail from Xeno- 
phon; and then, concluding his review, © ſuch,” he ſays, was the calami- 
tous ſtate of Peloponneſus.” . & 

From this account of the 3 of the general peace, which 
followed the battle of Leuctra, and the embaſſy of Pelopidas into Perſia, 
we may form ſome conjecture what the indeciſion and trouble and 2 
fuſion were, which, notwithſtanding the pacification, followed the. battle 
of. Mantineia.. After then comparing the pictures remaining to us from 
the cotemporary hiftorian, deeply intereſted in the ariſtocratical cauſe, with 
thoſe of the compiler who, between three and four centuries aſter, adopted 
the prejudices of the oppoſite party, and obſerving how they ſupport one- 
another, the ſketch of a cotemporary orator, . tho intended to ſerye a 
political purpoſe, may appear no unfair ſumming-up of the ſtate of things 
in Peloponneſus. © The mulfitude in Peloponneſus, ſays- Iocrates, 
ſpeaking in the name of Arehidamus prince of Lacedæemon, © and 

* all: thoſe whom we diſtinguiſh by. the. name of common people, tho. 
* they. heedleſſiy enough ingaged in the Theban cauſe, will I think, in 
future, be more cautious. For nothing, of what they expected, has 
followed from the revolution which they have been fo eager to promote, 
a Inſtead of ner: freedom, they have acquired only a worle ſervitude ; 


© for 
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© for, inſtead of the beſt of their felloweitizens, they are now ſubjected: 
© to the worſt: inſtead of independency, they have-eſtabliſhed a dreadful 
* lawleflneſs : accuſtomed formerly to march with the Lacedæmonians 
*.againſt others, they now ſee others marching againſt them: ſeditions, | 
which formerly they only heard of, in diſtant parts, they now experience 
© almoſt daily at home. Calamities are ſo various and extenfiye, that to 
© decide who duffer moſt is impoſſible. Not à eity remains unin- 
*jured by its neighbours : lands are ravaged, towns plundered, pri- 
vate houſes deſolated, and thoſe governments are overthrown, and thoſe 
* laws aboliſhed, under which they were formerly the happieſt of the 
'* Greeks. Miſtruſt and hatred, hence, are ſo become popular paſſions, 
« that no enmity can exceed what exiſts between fellowcitizens. Where 
formerly was general plenty, and à concord promoting general injoy- 
< ment, now the rich would rather throw their wealth into the ſea, than 
A © give to the numerous poor; while theſe would be much leſs delighted 
in finding a treafure, than in ſtripping the rich of their property. Holy 
©ſacrifice is no longer regarded, but murders are committed even on the 
< altars : and there are more exiles now from fingle cities than formerly 

© from all Peleponneſus. . 

While ſuch was the ſtate of the ſouthern Fenin hieb, when 
united under the ſupremacy oſ Lacedæmon, had taken the lead among the 
political concerns of the nation, ſo that Peloponneſian was a name of 
eminence among the Greeks, that northern province, which poſſeſſed in 
the greateſt degree the natural advantages adapted to give political impor- 
tance, and which lately, under the guidance of one extraordinary man, 
had actually acquired a threatening ſuperiority, was fallen again into no 
enviable ſituation. The tyrant tagus of Theſſaly, Alexander of Pherz, 

Xen, Het, after a reign of eleven years, was aſſaſſinated, through a plot in which 1 
4.0 23 his wife was ingaged; and her eldeſt brother, Tiſiphonus, a principal in | 
„ conſpiracy, ſucceeded to the ſupreme executive power, and held it 


fein, IE Nenophon put the finiſhing hand to his Grecian Annals “. 
'The 


N 
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and Diodorus 
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The delivery of his country from the tyranny of Alexander, tho by a baſe 
midnight murder, gave Tiſiphonus a gleam of popularity among his fel- 
lowcountrytnen:- for the advantage of the deed they overlooked its foul- 
neſs. But a country where all conception of what can give ſtability to 
law and juſt government is ſo wanting, that aſſaſſination may find public 
applanfe, in the ſuppoſition that aſſaſſination only can obviate tyranny, wilt 


never long be free. Tiſiphonus, raiſed to the dignity of tagus, was allowed. 


to rule, like Alexander and Jaſon, by an army of mercenaries ; becauſe; 


with its defective conſtitution, only, ſo probably, authority could be carried 


through Theſfaly. In ſuch circumftances, not the virtue only, but the 
ability of Jaſon would be requiſite to exerciſe ſovereinty, ſo as cither to. 
conciliate or to deſerye popularity. Tiſi phonus wanted either the ability, 
or the virtue, or both. Oppoſition to him, repreſſed by military power, 
was puniſhed by numerous executions and baniſhments ; and ſtill oppoſi- 
tion was ready, wherever it might dare to ſhow itſelf. Some of the 
towns obeyed the tagus ; ſome reſiſted him. Indeciſion and trouble and 
confuſion ſeem to have pervaded Theſſaly, tho it had a conſtitutional 
chief; not leſs than Peloponneſus, left without a leading or connecting 
power; and thus, thoſe whoſe territorial advantages, as an able cotem- 
porary writer obſerves, ſhould have made them the moſt powerful of the 
Greeks, became abroad inſignificant and at home wretched. 


It may afford ſome confolation; in contemplating human affairs, that; 
the preſſure of evils, in one part of the world, not uncommonly pro- 
duces a flow of proſperity in others. If, amid extenſive confuſion, ſecu-- 
rity, in civilized: ſociety, can be found anywhere, the favored: ſpot will 
eſpecially attract thoſe, whoſe ability to. be-uſeful,. giving them value, will 

make them welcome ;. and thus ſometimes, in the wreck of nations, all 
that-is moſt valuable among men becomes concentrated. The ſpots where, 
in ſuch cireumſtances, ſecurity will moſt be found, will generally be among 
thoſe leaſt favored by nature, for the ordinary purpoſes of life. Thus, in. 
the middle ages, the marſhes of Veniee, the mountains of Genoa, and the 


5 


by the name of Thebs; (Diod. I. 14. p. 5%.) dren of Jaſon, This omiſhon, by the earlier wri- 
both equally mention Tißphonus, brother of ters, affords ſtrong preſumption that Plutarch 
Thebe, as ſucceſſor to Alexander in the dignity wrote, as was todo frequently his way, careleſſly. 
oß tagus, and neither ſpeaks of them as chil». 

ſcarcely 
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'47 Venice and Genoa, with their local incon- 


-veniences, have local advantages, beyond that of 
meer ſecurity, which have aſſiſted to extend their 


proſperity through civilized ages! but the local 
inconveniencies of Amalfi are ſuch that they re- 
pelled, as ſoon as the ſecurity, derived from in- 


-accefibility, was no longer wanted: Oppreſſed, 
in Gibbon's phraſe, by the arms of the Nor- 


mans, and ſacked by the. jealouſy of Piſa, (Pe- 


celine and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 56.) 


Deſorib- 
| Ingaged the attention of travellers and ſtudents in 


Amalfi never recovered from the blow. 
ing, with his uſual hvelineſs-of manner, the ex. 
traordinary proſperity of Amalfi, Gibbon has 


omitted notice of its local peculiarities, to which 
zit was ſo much indebted for its proſperity. Only 


thirty miles from Naples, and ſeven from Salerno, 


there is ſcarcely any intercourſe with Amalfi but 
by fea. In ſummer the road over the mountains, 


which ſeparate the bay of Naples'from the bay of 


Salerno, whofe'ſnows ſupply the markets of the 


capital, is barely practicable for a mule; and in 
winter it is ſaid to be generally impractieable, 
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Fearcaly acceſEble cliffs of Amalfi, attrated whatever remained of moſt 
worth from the wreck of the Roman empire ; and in thoſe earlier times 
of which we have been treating, amid the complicated troubles ' of Greece, 
Megara, ſituated, like Genos, on 'a mountainous coaſt of the continent, and 
Cos, a ſinall diſtant iland, flouriſhechſingularly. The Megarians, as Iſocrates 

Py ra ſays of them, poſſeſſing really neither land ner port, aud whoſe mountains 

Me . are deſtitute- even of mines, nevertheleſs through the laborious cultivation 

"OS of their rocks, aud by a diligence in manufacture and commerec which over- 
bore diſadvantages of ſituation, profiting on the contrary from that fitu- 
ation, to preſerve the peace of their narrow territory, tho ſurrounded by 
warring neighbours, had among them the wealthieſt families of Greece «, 

Diod. l. 13. It was in like manner, among the general troubles, and apparently in 

bit at 1. ny conſequence of them, that the new town of Cos was founded, in the iland 

A of the ſame name, and rapidly became very conſiderable. The 4land, 
ſcarcely twenty miles long and five wide, fortunate in ſoil and climate, 
had the advantage of being united in one republic, but not without ex- 
perienoing the common bane of the Greek republics, ſedition. It was 
diſtracted by parties, when an earthquake overthrew great part of the 

| >. C. 4286. principal town. Able men at the head of the party then holding the ad- 

Oo TM 3- miniſtration took adyantage of this ovent for a bold undertaking. Inſtead 


or to be attempted only by an able walker, Jn 
the town itſelf winter is ſcarcely known: no 
north or eaſt wind -can blow upon it ; but the 


reverberated heat of the ſummer-ſun is ſuch, that 


a particular conſtruction of the dwellings, adapt- 
ed to exclude the beam and produce a draft of air, 
is neceſſary to inable even the natives to breathe, 
Since the ruins of Pæſtum have been pointed out 
to public notice, the pictureſk beauties of the 


coaſt, forming the northern boundary of the bay 


of Salerno, a-coaſt which Salvator ſtudied, have 


landſcape-painting ; and hence Amalfi has become 


more known, among Engliſh travellers, than it 


was formerly, or 2 th is now, to moſt Neapo- 


litans. 


439 Xenophon informs us that the great ſource 
of the wealth of Megara was a mannfaQture of 


coarſe c'oth, *EZupudoroiiz. The Megarian citi- 
zens were maſter- manufacturers; the journeymen 
were ſlaves, bought darban Mem. Socr. |. 2. 
c. 7 1. 6. 
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of reſtoring the old town, called Aſtypalaia, they removed, with all their 
adherents, to a new one, which they founded on a more advantageous part 
of their coaſt, and to which they would give no other name than that of 


the iland ®, They provided for its ſecurity by ſtrong fortifications, raiſcd 
at great expence, and they improved the advantages which nature had 
afforded, for a commodious port. By the opportunities thus furniſhed for 
commerce, and by the benefits of a wiſe adminiſtration, a large popula- 
tion was collected, private fortunes grew, public means became conſider- 


able, and the new city of Cos, not indeed among the largeſt, became 


however one of the moſt flouriſhing and was eſteemed the beſt built and 


handſomeſt of Greece „. 


Megara and Cos, ſeemingly the moſt EEE were however by no 
means the only inſtances of flouriſhing communities, among the troubles 
by which the Greek nation was conyulſed, in the courſe of the half 
century following the Peloponneſian war. In Peloponneſus itſelf, Sicyon, 
notwithſtanding its paſſing diſturbances, was a ſchool of the fine arts; 
and, among the ilands, Rhodes appears to have ſet the adrantageous ex- 
ample whence Cos protited. Three principal towns there, Ialyſus, Lindus, 
and Cameira, had, from before Homer's time, held their ſeparate poli- 
tical eſtabliſhments. Toward the concluſion . of the Peloponneſian war, 
they coileſced into one government; for the ſeat of which a new city 
Was founded, in a very advantageous ſituation, upon a ſine natural har- 
bour. An Athenian architect, who had gained reputation by his works 
at Peirzus, was ingaged to form the plan, deſign the walls, gates, and 
other public buildings, and ſuperintend the execution. To obviate in- 
vidious diſtinctions, no other name was given to the new capital than 


48 It appears however dubious whether Aſty- 


palaia, ſynonymous with the Engliſh Akon, Ald- 


borough, old town, was in uſe before the found- 


ing of the new town. 


49 The Count de Choiſcuil Goufher, in his 


Voyage Pittoreſque de la Grece, deſcribes Cos, 
in the year 1775, thus: The towu of Cos is 


on the ſhore.; its port is commodious ; the whole 
< coaſt is covered with orange and citron trees, 


© which give it a moſt detightful "appearance : 1 


* the public place is fipgularly pleaſant : proc 
© digious plane-rree, in the center, with; 


© branches overſpreads the whole. Bending 


+ under their own. weight, theſe might ſuffer, 
without the attention of the inhabitants, who 
* regard the tree with a kind of religious reve - 
* rence. Inthefe)countrics everything offers traces 
* of antient grandeur; and ſo the props, which 


* ſupport the decrepid limbs of this reſpected 


tree, are magniffcent columm of marble and 


© granite, . An abundant fountain adds to the 
4 charms of this place, always frequented by the 


inhabitants, who reſort to it tu tranſact their 


© affairs, and to injoy; its ſhelter inf the heat of 
the climate,” 


Vox. III. | Uun that 


313. 


Strab. I. 18. 
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that of the land itſelf; a meaſure, among. others, the example of 
which was followed by the Coins. The diſtraction, of the oligar- 
chal and demoeratical intereſts in Greece, and the depreſſion of the 
leading repubhes, adverſe to the common power of the nation and 
its means of oppoſition to a common enemy, adverſe, as we have ſeen, 
eyen to the internal quiet of Greece itſelf, ſeems however to have been 
favorable to the peace and proſperity of ſome of the diſtant colonies. 
When neither the higher people could any longer hope for ſupport from 
Lacedzmon i in the exercife of an oppreſſive ohgarchy, nor the lower were. 
ſtimulated by Athenian politics to diſturb all government not ſubſervient: 
to Athens, the Rhodian conſtitution ſettled into a liberal ariſtocracy. This 
probably was not inſtantaneouſſy eſtabliſhed in the full perfection which 


Srab, ut ant. Straboaferibes to it, nor was it undiſturbed in its growth; but, i in. the end, 


the men of higher rank and fortune learnt ſo to govern, that the- lower 
people, through a conſtant employment of their induſtry, a careful atten- 
tion to their wants, a ſtrict and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, were. 
Happy, quiet, and zealbufly attached to their 1 885 and laws. An extra- 
ordinary proſperity followed, and laſted: for ages... 53 | 

For a. complete picture 6f Greece, in this age, if memorials remained N 
to direct the pencil, a conſiderable extenfion of. bright. colors: and fair. 
forms, no doubt, "ſhould" find place among the gloomy tints and horrid 
ſhapes, that have been tranſmitted as the principal conſtituents. But, as- 


in landſcape, rugged mountains, and pathleſs rocks, and waſteful torrents, 


every work of nature-rude, and every work of man in ruin, moſt ingage the 
notice of the painter, and offer the readieſt hold for the touches of bis 
art, 0 in the political world, war, and fedition; and revolution, de- 
ſtruction 'of arthies, miaſſdcre of oitizens, and wreck of governments, 
force themſelves upon the attention of the annaliſt, and are carefully re- 


ported to poſterity; ; while the growth of commerce, and arts, and ſcience, 


all that gives ſplendor to empire, elegance to ſociety, and livelihood: to. 
millions, like the extended capital and the boundleſs champain, illumined. 


by the ſunꝰs midday glare, pleaſes, dazales, bewilders; offers a maze of 
delightful objects, charms rather than fixes the attention, and giving no, 
prominences, no contraſt, no ſtrong] y charactered parts, leaves the writer, 


ke the painter, unable to chooſe” out of an e and a Waden whoſe 
11 2s A sean ech magnifieem 


ET 40 ＋ 
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magnificent whole is far too o great for the limited ſtretch off literary or 
pictureſk deſign. | | | 

Nevertheleſs among the playful ſketches and incident remarks of an- 
tient writers, we find teſtimony to the proſperity of ſome of the extenſive 
ſettlements of the Grecian people. The weſtern colonies are objeds for 
ſeparate confideration. Confining our attention here to the eaſtern, we 
may obſerve that Cnidus, on the Carian coaſt, appears to have ſhared 
in the proſperity of the neighbouring iland of Cos. The Cnidian 
Venus, by Praxiteles, which deſcription remaining ſeems to mark as the plin. 1. 26. 
model of more than one antient ſtatue preſerved to us, tho that known by 7.5... 
the name of the Medicean, firſt in merit, is ſingular in fame, was through all Awor. 
antiquity eſteemed among the moſt admirable efforts of the art of ſculp- 
ture o. It ſeems to follow, were other teſtimony wanting, that the commu- 
nity wits flouriſhing, which could adore its temples with the moſt finiſhed 
works of artiſts the moſt eminent known to fame. Jn quiet, under 
Perfian ſoverein ty,” proſperity ſeems to have been extenſive among the 
Grecian towns on the Aſiatic ſhore. Halicarnaſſus, the ſeat of the Carian PDiod. 1. r5. 
princes, for its flouriſhing ſtate, might deſerve to be better known to us; © % 45 | 
and the Tonian and Zolic cities, allowed the management of their own | 
affairs in peace, while they paid the ſettled tribute to the Perſian govern- 
ment, and only forbidden war and diſturbance, © produced philoſophers, 
and artiſts, and wealthy merchants, tho they offered no ſtateſmen or 
Eon for the notice of hiſtory. | 15 

The political circumſtances of Greece,” even to the minute diviſion of 
territory, among all the troubles they produced, had a tendeney to pro- 
mote the cultivation of ſcience and the fine arts. Eloquence was ſo im- 
portant, in every fate, that no ſtudy, by which it might be improved, 
could be indifferent. In democratical governments it was all- powerful; 
and even in the oligarchal, not only for debate among the Few who ruled, 
but for perſuaſion alſo among the Many, whoſe obedience was to be inſured, 
and whoſe willing ſeryice often to be ingaged, it was of great moment. 
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Hence perhaps principally aroſe the habit of ſtudy among the Greeks, and 
the paſſion for philoſophy. The cuſtoms then, and the circumſtances of 
the country, made, for every town, at leaſt three public buildings indiſ- 
penſable ; a temple, for religious ceremonies ; a theater, for public amuſe- 
ment, ſometimes uſed alſo for public buſineſs, and even the amuſcment 
dignified, in vulgar opinion, by an ideil connection with religion; and 


a gymnaſium, or place of public exerciſe, where, in ſhelter againſt ſum- 
mer heat and winter ſtorms, the youth, within the confinement of a fortified 


town, might keep themſelves in conſtant preparation for military ſervice, for 
which, with the weapons of antient warfare, ſtrength, activity, and perſonal 


kill were ſo important. In the larger towns theſe buildings, eſpecially the 


temples, were multiplied ; and baths, and the ſtoi, portico, or ſhelter for 


walking and public converſation, were added. The common property of 


the people, and accommodated to their favorite injoyments, it was the 
pride of every little community to have theſe buildings of a ſolidity to 
withſtand time, and of a beauty to ingage admiration. When they were 
to be raiſed or repaired, no purſe was to be ſhut. The celebrated tem- 
ple of Diana at Epheſus, one of the moſt magnificent among the Greek. 
ſettlements, being deſtroyed by fire, little after the time of which we have 
Been treating, every fortune was to be preſſed, whether by voluntary con- 
tribution, or a tax inforced by authority, that it might be reſtored with 


ſuperior ſplendor : even the jewels and golden ornaments of the womens: 


dreſs were required, or given, to aſſiſt the expence. 

Hence principally the incouragement to the architec, and to the: 
painter and ſculptor, who were to adorn the architecture. The progreſs, 
thus, of ſcience, arts, and fine taſte, among the troubles of the repub-- 
lican times, of which we have large information, 18 far leſs wonderful 
than. the riſe of them in ages of obſcurity ;- how a Homer was inabled. 
to acquire that judgement: for the correction of his fancy, whence. Ariſ-- 
totle has pronounced him the model of all eloquence ;. how the ſimple 


form of tlie Dorie temple, cleared from Egyptian and Afiatic ſophiſtica-- 


tion, became the fource of pure taſte for all the architecture of: the 


nation, chaſtening ſtill the artiſt's fancy, when in aſtertimes he was re- 


quired to vary forms for the various purpoſes of civilized and luxurious 


life, and to add the richeſt ornaments; and how. that N and * 
5 
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. neſs of deſign became endemial, which are ſtriking in ſome of the medals, 
of times beyond the oldeſt hiſtorians, ſcarcely leſs than in the ſtatues reinain- 
mg from the ages in which arts and-philoſophy met in higheſt cultivation. 

But on the continent of European Greece, in the height of its trou- 
bles, arts, commerce, and ſcience were not confined. to the narrow limits 
of two inferior towns, Megara and Sicyon. A. wider field was: yet open 
to them, in which, not only they might expatiate in ſome ſecurity, but 

find even peculiar advantages. Megara, and Sicyon, and Cos, aud 
Enidus bore the characteriſtics more of civil communities than of political: 
powers. Leaving to others the care of the great intereſts of the Greek. 
nation, which they. could little influence, their adminiſtrations gave their- 
attention: wholly to preſerve the peace of their own little ſtates, as they 
could, and, in that peace, to cultivate commerce and the arts. Wiſe, 
and perhaps neceſſary, in their political:impotence, ſuch .dependenee upon 
events would have been, for Athens, a weak policy. The obvious danger of- 
loſing more through acquieſcence than would. be hazarded by exertion. 
impelled her to:take an active part in the eommon affairs of Greece. Liable 
thus, unavoidably, to ſome. degree of political turbulence, nevertheleſs tho 
adminiſtration, generally directed by able. yet moderate men, preſerved peace, 
as wc have ſeen, within-Attica,. while the Athenian arms were ſeldom un- 
employed abroad; and, notwithſtanding-the vices of the Athenian civil con- 
ſtitution, yet, in compariſon. with: many other parts of Greece, perſon and 
property in Attica might be eſteemed ſecure. To theſe: then being added 
the advantages of an-extent of: territory, narrow indeed, yet far ſuperior to 
that of moſt Grecian republies, of a powerful navy, and of that very poli- 
tical importance which forbad perfect quiet, Athens became the great reſort 
of ſeience, arts, and eommeree. Peiræus, as Iſocrates- informs us, was - rr. Paneg · 
the center of the trade of the age: he calls it the center of Greece; and, P. 86. 1. 3+ 
for maritime communication, it might be not improperly ſo called. Com- 
modities, he ſays, ſcarcely. to be obtained elſewhere of one kind in each 
place, were found in abundance, of every kind, in Peiræus. Eloquence, 
then, from the nature of the government, and from the manner of ad- 
miniſtering. the law, was cultivated; as a qualification almoſt neceſſary to 
eivilized life; and philoſophy ingaged earneft attention as a conductor to » 

- eloquence. . Athens was the place in Greece where means moſt occurred : 


Diog. Laert. 
vit. Xen. 


18 the Pea families of Athens; ſo much Xenophon himſelf informs 
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for the acquiſition of wealth, where commerce had moſt expanſe, where 


the government offered moſt opportunities, where even learning was a 
road to riches; and, tho great fortune could hardly be held there in 


quiet and ſecurity, yet it might be ſpent with ſplendor. Wealth and 
ſcience were attended of courſe by the arts, to which ſcience aſſiſted 


to give the embelliſhment of fine taſte, Thus architecture, ſculpture, 
and painting continued to receive improvements, during all the turbu- 


lence which followed the Peloponneſian war; and it was during that 
period that Plato wrote and taught, Lyſias and Iſocrates pleaded, and 
Ariſtotle. and Demaſthencs: were ſtudying, in Athens. 


It is impofſible for the maths of Grecian hiſtory not to feel a parti- 
cular intereſt in the fortunes of another Athenian of that age, the ſoldier- 


 ptiloſopher-author, who has been his conductor, now through a period 


of nearly half a century, among thoſe tranſactions in which he was himſelf 
an actor; and the ſuppoſition will naturally follow, that the reader will 
not be wholly unimpreſſed with a ſimilar ſentiment. Fortunately the 
inemorials remaining to us, tho very inadequate to the gratification of 
ajuſt curioſity, will however, as far as they go, perfectly coincide with 


the purpoſe of Grecian hiſtory, affording no unimportant addition to our 


propoſed illuſtration-of the actual ſtate of Greece. 
Whether an illuſtrious, man- was born in a high or a low ſituation in 


ſociety, however otherwiſe indifferent, cannot be intirely ſo toward a 
knowlege of the character, either of the man, or of the times in which 
he lived; and eſpecially in Greece, where the oppoſition between the 
higher and lower orders formed the prominent point in the character of 
the national politics, from times before connected hiſtory, till thoſe when 
the country ceaſes to be an object for hiſtory, But, concerning the 
anceſtry of Xenophon, antient writers have left us no farther infor- 
mation, than that he was ſon of Gryllus, an Athenian, of that diviſion 
of the Attic people, which compoſed the Erchian or Echrian borough, of 
the ZFgeid ward. Various indications however concur in tendency to 
denote that his family was of ſome conſideration, and that he was born 
rather to affluence than poverty. The ſcholars of Socrates were moſtly . 


us; 
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us; and he was a ſcholar of Socrates, bred apparently without a pro- 
feſſion. His carly intimacy with Proxenus, who appears to have been of xen. Anab.. 
a family of eminence in 'Fhebes, implies a probability at leaſt that he = . 
was of connections not greatly inferior in his country . The ſame cir- 6. 6. 9. & 
EE | 3 Co 1. 
cumſtance, together with his earneſtneſs to leave Athens, juſt after the re- 1. 4. 
ſtoration of the democracy, as his friend had left Thebes apparently becauſe 
his proſpects were not pleaſant under the prevalence of the democratical: 
party there, marks that his connection with the ariſtoeratical.intereſt, proc 
bably inherited, was at leaſt very early formed. The confidence then 
with whieh. Proxenus promiſed ham introduction to Cyrus, and the atten- 
tion paid him by that prince; his election, after: the loſs of both thoſe. 
patrons, to a great military command; from no. previous military rank, 
by thoſe who poſſeſſed the beſt claims of previous rank to that very ſitu- 
ation; the reſpect with which, unprotected by his country, he was treated 
by Spartan officers: in the higheſt forein commands, by the king,  Agefi-- 
laus, and finally by the Lacedæmonian ariſtocracy ; all | theſe. cireum- 
' ſtances, tho perhaps each fingly might be referred to another cauſe, ſeems 
colleQively to afford ſtrong preſumptive evidence that he was not origi- 
nally diſtinguiſhed for his merit alone, but that his birth and connections 
had aſſiſted to introduee him and give him conſideration: 
Xenophon, we are told, was eminently: favored. by nature with ele N 
gance of countenance and perſon; He was bleſt, as we learn from him- At. . 
ſelf, with active ſtrength, and a conſtitution of a firmneſs: fitting him for | 4 
a ſoldier's life in any climate. The ſuperior qualifications of his mind 
had apparently been already obſerved by Socrates, when, mecting him in 1 
a narrow way (if we may credit. Laertius for the ſtory) the philoſopher vir. n- 
ſtopped him by putting his ſick acroſs, and abruptly aſked Whence 
comes every good to man? Anſwer being made to his-ſatisfaction, he 
aſked again, How then are men made honeſt and good?“ This pro- 
ducing. heſitation, Socrates added, Follow me then and learn.“ When 
Xenophon was invited by Proxenus to the court of Sardis, then about his Bc 402 


fix or. ſeyen.and twentieth. year, it is evident, from his own account, that Ol. 94-3 5 
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51 Proxenus, generally marked by Xenophon” . of Cyrus i is ſtiled a friend of the prince, 
_ as a Bœotian, is diſtinguiſhed in one paſſage Sieg, (Anab. I. 1. c 1. [. 11.) one admitted - to 
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he conſidered Socrates as his beſt friend and moſt valuable adviſer. He 
Xen. Auab. did not fail therefore to conſult him upon that occafion. Both were aware 
1.4, 5, 6 that to ingage in the ſervice of Cyrus, the ally of Lacedemon, and 
| eſteemed the enemy of Athens, or at leaft of the democracy, would afford 
opportunity, not unlikely to be uſed, for exciting popular reſentment 

againſt him. Socrates therefore adviſed, -as in a caſe of both. difficulty 

and importance, to conſult the Delphian oracle. What confidence the 
Philoſopher really had in oracles, as we have formerly obſerved, ſeems diſ- 

ficult to judge.: but, as a forbidding reſponſe would probably divert his 
Young friend from a hazardous purpoſe, and an incouraging one would 
: give to that purpoſe a ſanction, which the public religion acknowleged 
and the law reſpected, the advice appears to have been unqueſtionably 

wiſe, Both the doubt, however, and the advice given upon it ſeem 

ſtrongly to confirm the ſuppoſition, before ſtated, that Tenophon was rich 
| and of confiderable connections. For reſtrictions. upon forein travel 
en Sy mpoſ. attached only upon thoſe of ſome eminence; popular jealouſy was little to 
EE be apprehended by the needy and obſcure ; and the Delphian oracle ſeems 
' (to have been acceſſible only to the rich, and favorable almoſt only to the 
profuſe. Xenophon went to Delphi; but, bent, with all the ardor of youth, 
upon new and great proſpects, and urged, apparently, by uneaſineſs under 
the exiſting adminiſtration of his country, inſtead of aſking the oracle 
Whether he ſhould go to Sardis ? he aſked To which of the gods he 
ſhould ſacrifice and pray for ſucceſs in his projected journey? The an- 
ſwer, favoring him with direct information, he reported to Socrates ; who, 
he ſays, diſſatisfied with the evaſion of his advice, but nevertheleſs con- 
ſidering the reſponſe as MAL ti to a command. to 80, adviſed him 

to do as the god directed. $48 

The expence of the journey to Sardis, of the refidence at a court of 
much more than the Lydian fatrap's uſual ſplendor, and of accompanying 
the army afterward on its long march into Upper Aſia, Xenophon ſeems 
to have borne from his private fortune, unaſſiſted by emolument from 
any appointment. Nevertheleſs that he lived upon a high footing, and 
made even more than common figure, ſeems indicated. That, without 
the pretenſions of military rank or civil office, he was in a ſituation to 

g _ communicate e with the Perſian prince, is marked, before he leſt 
| | | Sardis, 
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Sardis, and more particularly again on the day of the battle of Canaxa 
and, when, after the circumvention of the generals, a body of cavalry was to 
be formed, his horſes are mentioned in a manner appearing to imply that 
he had more than any officer of the Grecian forces, Clearchus only per- 
| haps excepted. Theſe conſiderations then may aſſiſt to account for his 
elevation, at his early age, at once to the rank of general, over all the 
officers holding commands in the body under Proxenus, and by their 
election. ä 

It was while Xenophon was in Aſia, or about the time of his return, 
that Socrates, whoſe loſs he has fo affectionately lamented, and whoſe 
worth he has ſo ably recorded, was condemned and executed. The admi- 
niſtration, we may be aſſured, was not friendly to Xenophon, under 
which ſuch an event could have place. A decree of baniſhment was pro- 
poſed againſt him, and carried; at what point of time is not aſcertained, 
but it ſeems to have been within two years after the death of Socrates. 
In reporting the arrival of the troops under his command in ſight of European 
ground, he takes occaſion to mention his own earneſtneſs to return imme- 
diately to Athens. We have ſeen how, firſt, the requeſt, and aſterward the 
adverſe conduct, of the Lacedæmonian commander on the Helleſpontine 
ſtation, Anaxibius, interpoſed delays ; and, how at length, attachment to 
his ill-uſed little army, concurring perhaps with ſome view of private 
adyantage, induced him to forego his purpoſe for a time, and, in mid- 
winter, ingage in the ſervice of the Thracian prince Seuthes. In the 
following ſpring the opportunity fo fortunately occurred for the troops to 
be taken into Lacedemonian pay, for the War then reſolved againſt Perſia, 
On this occaſion he again declares his purpoſe of returning directly to 
Athens; adding, that the decree of baniſhment was not yet paſſed againſt 
him. The earneft requeſt however, he ſays, of ſome among his otticers 
whom he moſt eſteemed, that he would retain the command till he had 
in perſon delivered them over to the Lacedæmonian commander-in-chief, 


Thimbron, induced him again to delay his voyage. 

It has been evidently among Xenophon's purpoſes, in his account of 
the return of the Greeks, to obviate the imputation of having improperly 
amaſled private wealth: an imputation ſeldom failing to be urged, with 
or without foundation, in accuſations of offences againſt the common- 


wealth, at Athens. 


XXX 


In relating the entertainment given by Seuthes, 
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on firit ingeging the ſervice of the Greeks, he has taken occafion to- 
mention his poverty, It was uſual, it ſeems, for thoſe received at the table 
of Thracian princes, to carry preſents with them. Timaſion of Dardanum,, 
from his ſtore of Aſiatic ſpoil, offered a ſilver cup and a Perſian, carpet, 
the latter valued at forty, pounds ſterling. Xenophon, who had. brought 
from Aſia only one flave-ſervant, and the meer neceſſury for his return 
to Athens, made a gratifying ſpeech, which ſeems to. have been. favorably 
received inſtead of a preſent. His ſtipulated pay, then, of about four 


guineas monthly, for his ſhort ſervice with Seuthes, would certainly not 


make him rich. When the Grecian troops paſſed into the Lacedæmonian 


| ſervice, while it was till his purpoſe to return to Athens, the Thracian 


prince offered to fulfil his firſt promiſè to him, of his daughter in mar- 


riage, with the port of Biſanthe, and a territory around, and ſtock for its. 


cultivation, - if he would remain with only à thouſand men; preſſing the 


propoſal with the obſervation, that he would be ſafer ſo than in returning 


to his country. This might appear the more inviting, as, under the late 
empire of Athens, the thing had been familiar in Thrace ; many Athe- 


nians having poſſeſſed caſtles and eſtates there **, and ſome having formed. 


connection by marriage with Thraciam princes. The connections and 
poſſeſſions of Miltiades and Alcibiades in the Cherſoneſe, and of Thucy- 
dides and Agnon on the Strymon, have been, objects for hiſtorical notice. 
Xenophon declares his poſitive refuſal of the propoſals of Seuthes, with- 


out affigning his reaſons ; which perhaps it might have been difficult to 


ſtate, ſo as to avoid' riſking offence either to- the Lacedæmonian or to the: 
Athenian government.. 

In relating his arrival with the army at Lampſacus, on: the Abatic ſide: 
of the Helleſpont, he ſpeaks. again. of his poverty, and then he repeats,. 
for the laſt time, the mention of his purpoſe to return home; whence it 
ſeems probable that intelligence of the decree of baniſhment reached 
him not long after. His account of theſe matters is ſtrongly marked 
with caution againſt offence to the two really. deſpotic governments of, 
Athens and Lacedemon ; on one of which: he muſt. be neceſſarily de- 
nar and the controul of neither he could intirely rg. It. is never- 
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theleſs ſtrongly marked with candor. Evidently, in the- outſet of his 
expedition, he was fond of expence and ſhow : and, after he was elected 
general, careleſs of ſaving, generous rather to profuſion, and ambitious of 
popularity, he conſidered preſent expence as opening future means. But 
the decree barring his return to his country, probably depriving him of pro- | 
perty, certainly cutting off many hopes, made an alteration, neceſſarily | 
almoſt total, in his views for his future life. Then it became a matter | | | 
of urgency to conſider, leſs how he might be great, than how he might 
ſubſiſt. With an alteration of his economy, if he retained his military 
ſituation, opportunity was apparently before him. His preparation then | 
| 


r . £, 


8 
4 
b 
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to account for the acquiſition of wealth, by means without moral re- 

proach, in the common eſtimation of the times, and, not only allowed by 
the religion, but ſpecially warranted, as he aflerts, by the declared favor 
of the gods of his conntry, yet for which he ſeems nevertheleſs with ſome 
anxiety to apologize, will deſerve notice. 

At Lampſacus he met a friend whom he had known in Attica, Eu- Adab. l. 9. 
cleides, a Phliaſian by birth, and by profeſſion a prophet, whoſe father, 8 
Clcagoras, had earned renown as a painter, by his work called the Dreams, 
in the Lyceium at Athens. Eucleides could not believe Xenophon's 0 
declaration, tho affirmed with an oath, that one who had been in ſo great ö N 
à command, where others, with inferior advantages, as Timaſion of i 
Dardanum and the ſoothſayer Silanus, had acquired conſiderable wealth, 
could be under any neceſſity to ſell his horſe for an immediate ſupply, 
The preſent of hoſpitality however from the Lampſakene public, uſually f. . 
made to thoſe in high public ſituations, inabled Xenophon to offer ſacrifice. 
Eucleides attended the ceremony, and, after inſpecting the entrails of the 
victims, declared that he had no longer any doubt of the offerers poverty. 
And I ſee it probable,” he ſaid, that this will continue; for, if oppor- 

« tunities of gain occur, ſome obſtacle will intervene ; and, if no other, 

* you will be yourſelf the obſtacle.” MXenophon allowed that this was 
likely. But moreover,” continued Eucleides, * Jupiter Mellichius is 
« adverſe to you. Have you ſacrificed to him, as I was accuſtomed to do 
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with you at Athens He replied that he had not ſacrificed to that god 
fince he had left home. 0 Ihen, ſaid Eucleides, do it, and benefit wilt 


follow“. 
On the morrow Xenophon proceeded with the army to Ophrynium, 
and there, according to the antient Attic rites, he ſacrificed, ſcorching 
hogs whole, and the ſymptoms were propitious **, On the ſame day Biton 
and Eucleides came thither, commiſſioned to pay the troops. They en- 
tertained Xenophon at their table ; and, learning that the horſe he had- 
fold had been a favorite, they redeemed it for him and would take no 
compenſation. | 
After this the army lia as as has been related in its place;. 
acroſs the Trojan plain, and over mount Ida, to Antandrus ; along the coaſt- 
of the gulph then to the plain of Thebe, and by Atramyttium, Certonium, 
and Atarneus, to Pergamus on the river Caicus. Pergamus, afterward the 
ſeat of a kingdom, was at this time the reſidence of thoſe Grecian families, 
deſcended from Demaratus king of Lacedæmon, and Gongylus of Eretria 
in Eubcea, which have been already noticed as holding hereditary lord- 
ſhips in this country, derived ſrom the bounty of the Perſian monarchs 55. 
Both had ingaged with Cyrus in rebellion againſt. the reigning king, 
and therefore both would ſee with joy the proſpect of Lacedemo- 
nian protection. Xenophon was entertained in the houſe of Hellas, 
mother of. Gorgion and Gongylus, then chiefs of the Eretrian family. 
From her he had information that Aſidates, a wealthy Perſian, lord of the 
higher part of the rich vale of the Caicus, was at this time, with his fa- 
mily, in his caſtle there: three hundred men, ſhe told him, might ſuffice 
to make all priſeners, whoſe ranſoms, together with the effects to be 


found, would form a very large booty .; and, if he would undertake it, a 
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37 In the Hellenics (b. 3. c. 1. 52 4.) Pergamus, 
as well as Teuthrania and Aliſarnia, otherwife - 


called Eliſarne, is mentioned as the lordſhip of the 


family of Demaratus, tho, in the Anabaſis, it 
appears that it was, perhaps as the moſt confl- 
derable town in that part of the country, the - 


. reſidence of the family of Gongylus, whoſe ſief, 


if it may be ſo expreſſed, was compoſed of the 
townſhips of Gambrium, Palaigambrium, Myrina, 
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near kinſman; with others of her friends, ſhould be his guides. This 

adventure, curſorily heretofore. mentioned, as belonging leſs to the ge- Ch. 23. fl 6. 
neral killers than wo he memorialsof mene, may, deſerve more detail * > Hit. 
here.. 

_ The: e 3 then appearing to human reaſow practicable,” 

and promiſing great advantage, how-far the gods would favor it was to be 

inquired through ſacrifice. An Eleian prophet, Agaſias, officiated, and Ana. l. 7. 
the kinſman of Hellas, and another of her moſt confidential friends © 
Daphnagoras, attended with Xenophon. The appearanees of the. vio- 
tims were highly favorable, and the prieſt declared in direct terms, ac- 
cording: to Xenophon's expreſſion, that the man might be taken“ 
Xenophon, ſelected, from his own army; only the lochages whom he moſt 
deſired to favor, to accompany. him on the expedition, the reſt of the 
party being apparently compoſed of the Pergamenian lady's people. But, 
due ſecreſy not having been obſerved, when the party ſet forward, full 
fix. hundred. obtruded themſelves to go with- it.; apparently of the 
Cyreian troops, among whom, when booty. was in proſpect, diſcipline might 
poſſibly be deficient. The lochages however, ſuppofing the prey certain; 


* 


and unwilling to have ſo many ſharers, puſhed on with the guides, and, 
in the. darkneſs of ſupervening ache, left the greater part of. the interlopers 
at a loſs to find their way: 

About midnight the party je at the caſtle ; and, depending upon . 7. 
the. capture of Aſidates himſelf, with the riches within, they negligently 
ſuffered the ſlaves, with much valuable booty without, to eſcape. But 
the caſtle, was ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed ,.. the circuit large, the 
walls eight brieks thick. and lofty, with projecting. towers, and the deſen- f. . 
ders numerous and able. By daybreak however a breach was made, but 
the perforation, not damaging. the ſolid wall. above, no ſooner appeared, 
than the. foremoſt of the aſſailants was wounded through the thigh with a 
large ſpit ; . and preſently. the well- directed arrows from above made it 
dangerous even to approach the wall. Meanwhile fireſignals and cries. 
had communicated alarm; around, and. numerous ſuccours approached ; 
ſome Perſian cavalry, ſome middle-armed, and ſome even Grecian heavy— 


armed in the Perſian king's Ds e 2 os aps ps 
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In this, leſs a military expedition than a private adyenture, eſta- 
bliſhed order ſeems to have been very deficient, till, the multitude of the 
enemy gathering, and danger preſſing, fear inforced ſubordination; and 
able command became acceptable. It was now leſs an object to carry off 


booty than to retire in ſafety; but the leaders were apprehenfive of the 


incouragement to the enemy, and diſcouragement to their own people, 
avhich might inſue from abandoning the booty, and ſo giving their retreat 


the appearance of flight. They formed therefore a hollow ſquare, with the 


oxen, ſheep, and flaves in the middle, and in that order directed their 


march homeward. | Nevertheleſs they were ſo purſued with bowſhots and 
Alings, that it was with great difficulty they crofled the Caicus, and, be- 
Fore the annoyance ceafed, near half their- number was wounded. Pro- 


bably indeed all might have been cut off, but for the ſupport ſpiritedly 
brought from Pergamus by young Gongylus; who, againſt his mother's 
inclination, led a force to their relief, while Procles alſo ſhowed' himſelf 
with his troops from Aliſarnia and Teuthrania. Thus they brought in 
about two hundred ſlaves, and cattle, en to nen 8 oxprefilon, 
* enough for ſacrificing. a ell 

With the manner of this privateering or pirating ben Nene! 
phon appears to have been utterly unſatisfied, but he expreſſes no diſ- 
approbation of the object. On the contrary, he reſolved upon a ſecond 
attempt, which ſhould be under his own conduct. On the very next day 


he was careful to have the preparatory rites of ſacrifice duly perfarmed ; 


and then, moving at night. with his whole army, he made a long ſtretch 
into Lydia, meaning to deceive the -Perſian into the ſuppoſition that, the 
hoſtile force whieh-alone was formidable to him being far off, his caution 
might be remitted. But Aſidates, receiving information that Xenophon 


had conſulted the pleaſure of his gods about a ſecond expedition, to be 
made with his whole firength, haſtened to leave his caftle, apparently - 


before intelligence could reach him of the Grecian. army's march; and, 
directing his way up the country, he incamped in fome villages near 
Parthenium. The reſult” is related by Xenophon in very few words. 
Perhaps he made his Forced” march not more to deceive Aſidates, than 


to aypid a repetition of inconvenient interference from his own troops; 
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probably he provided for mtelhgence of all the Perſian's motions, and; 


with a ſelect party only, ſurprized him in his camp. The untortu- 
nate Aſidates, however, was taken, with his wife, children, horſes, and 
all his effects; | © and thus, fays-Xenophon, the indications in the firſt 
F ſacrifice were actotupliſhed.7. The army then returned to Pergamus, 
and great credit appears to have been given to Xenophon for his conduct. 
According to his own expreſſion, © he had no longer oceaſion to com- 
plain of the god,” apparently meaning Jupiter Meilichius, for the whole 
army, generals, lochages, and ſoldiers, and even the Lacedemonians 


« preſent, vied in ſelecting horſes, cattle, and the beſt of everything for 


© his ſhare of the booty; ſo that, inſtead of wanting aſſiſtance, he was 


L thenceforward in circumſtances to confer benefits.“ 


With this account of his own acquiſition of fortune, Tenophon con- 
clades his narrative of the expedition of Cyrus and its conſequences; the 
arrival of Thimbron, preſently aſter, to take the command in chief, putting 
an end to all ſeparate: and independent operations of the Cyreians. In 
his Grecian: Annals, in which their fervice afterward, under the ſeveral 
Lacedæmonian commanders in Leſſer Aſia, is reported, he makes no men- 
tion of himſelf. But in five or fix. campains, moſtly ſucceſsful, in the 


richeſt provinces of that rich country, tho under the controul, not of the 


commander: in- cHlief only, but of a Lacedæmonian officer ſpecially ap- 
pointed to the Cyreians, who would of courſe ſhare in all legal plunder 
before him, yet, even in ſubordinate command, at the head of that body, 
the opportunities of adding, and, in the common eſtimation of the times, 


ereditably adding, to his private wealth, would be large. Had the ſuc- 


eeſſes of Ageſilaus produced any ſettlement of affairs in Leſſer Afia, 


promiſing any permanency, perhaps Xenophon might have choſen to- 


ſettle there, even were the return to Athens open to him. But the 


recall of that prince, with the requiſition for, the Cyreian troops to 


march into Greece, made a great and anxious change for him. He was. 
rich; but, without a country, he was incumbered with his riches, both 
thoſe his private property, and thoſe committed to him in truſt by the 
troops he had commanded. It is from the account, which he has been 


ſolicitous to give to. the e of the execution of that truſt, that we 
HBare 
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have our chief inſormation concerning his following * and with it 
ſome pictures of the times of ſingular value. 

We have geen that when the prizemoney, atquited by the hne 
Greeks in Upper Aſia, was, in their return, divided at Ceraſus, a tenth 


vas ſet aſide for: the gods, and committed to the generals for dedication. The 


acities, ſelected to be honored on the occaſion, were the Delphian Apollo 
and the Epheſian Artemis, or, in her Latin name, Diana. Tho it has been 
evidently a prineipal purpoſe of Xenophon' s narrative of the expedition of 
Cyrus, to apologize for himſelf to his country, yet there we find his free 
confeſſion, that, being baniſhed, he reſolved to follow Ageſilaus when he 
returned to Greece, and riſæ the dangers of the war againſt that confede- 


racy, of which Athens was a member. The dedication remained then ſtill 


to be made; and, in the deficiency of means for remitting large ſums, 


and the hazard of keeping them, eſpecially for one in the employment of 


a ſoldier and the condition of an cxile, his difficulties we may 2 con- 


ceive to have been conſiderable. 


But the commiſſion for the Ae Gat him in poſſeſſion of what 


was, in the circumſtances of the times and in his circumſtances, an ineſti- 


mable advantage: it opened a favorable introduction to the prieſthood of 


the two principal temples of the Greek nation, in Europe and in Aſia: 


none were ſo rich, and, unleſs that of Jupiter at Olympia ſhould be ex- 
cepted, none ſo extenſively venerated, as thoſe of Apollo at Delphi and 
Diana at Epheſus. On his departure therefore he divided his wealth. 
Part, as the ſum to be conſecrated to Apollo, he carried with him; and, 

apparently when, after the victory of Coroneia, Ageſilaus made the mag- 
nificent dedication of the tenth of his Aſiatic ſpoil at Delphi, Xenophon 
dlepoſited his humbler offering in the treaſury of the Athenian people 
there, inſcribing it, as he tells us, with his own name and that of his 
deceaſed friend Proxenus. The other part, probably equal, or perhaps 


, larger, as the portion of th Epheſian Diana, he committed to the integrity 


of Megabyzus, ſacriſtan or treaſurer of the temple of that goddeſs at Epheſus. 


The worſhip of Artemis or Diana, with the title of the Epheſian, was, it 
ſeems, not confined to Epheſus, nor was the dedication to her neceſſarily 
to be made there. He therefore injoined Megabyzus to remit the depoſit 


to him in Greece, ſhould he ſurvive the dangers of the expedition he was 
going 
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going upon, but otherwiſe to dedicate it himſelf, in whatever way he 
might judge moſt acceptable to the goddeſs. 1 | 

After the campain in Bœotia, Xenophon is faid to have accompanicd OE Huey 
Ageſilaus to Lacedæmon. Tho victory attended that prince in Greece; ; 
yet, as we have ſeen, his recall from Aſia was ſollowed by the almoſt Chi 3. 6 (et, = 
immedinte and mtire overthrow of the Lacedæmonian empire there and in N 
the intermediate ſea. Thus was loſt that revenue, by which alone Lace- 
demon had been inabled to maintain a large force of mercenaries, and to 
wage diſtant war; and hence, with the campain in Bœotia, Xenophon's 
military life den to have ended. 
But Lacedzmon, could hardly bo, made a 2 nge for a ſtran- 
ger, even by the friendſhip of a king, and that king Ageſilaus. Jealouſy 
of ſtrangers was peculiarly a principle of the conſtitution; ; and the kings, 
liable, themſelves, even in private life, to ſevere controul always, could 
neyer calculate the amount or the kind of new embarraſſinent to ariſe for 
them with every yearly change of the ephors, Protection and patronage, 
however, which, the ſpirit of the Lacedæmonian government, denying to 
ſtrangers within Laconia, priſer bed for them everywhere elſe, were libe- 
rally given to Xenophon. Opportunity aroſe ſrom the circumſtances. 1 
tho province of Lriphy lia, between the river Alpheius and- the border gf © this n. 11 
Meſſenia, whoſe pcople, claimed as ſubjects by the Eleians, had been 
reſtored to; at leaſt, a nominal independency by the arms of Lacedzmon. 
Scillus, one of its towns, ruined by the Eleians, for rebellion, was rebuilt 3 


and repeopled under Lacedæmonian auſpices, and, according to Pauſanias, f 5. 

given ti Kenophon as a kind of lordſhip, to hold under Lacedæmonian 8 

ſovereinty. There however he ſettled, under Lacedæmonian patronage, 

having already a family: his ſons are mentioned by himſelf: of his wife 

we learn from his biographer no more than her name, Phileſia. pie, Leer 
Soon after he was eſtabliſhed at Seillus, the faithful ſacriſtan of the 1 by 

1. % 

Epbeſian Diana, taking the ſeaſon of the Olympian feſtival to make him a . 3. ſ. 2. 

viſit there, reſtored the ſum, committed to his charge. Then Xenophon 

made un extenſive Parchaſe of land in the neighbourhood of Scillus, in 

the name of an eſtate for the goddefs; ; having firſt taken the very ,remark- 


able precaution to procure an oracular reſponſe ſrom Delphi, Pointing 
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out, with the author ity of Apollo, the very land that ſhoull@ be purchaſed 
for Diana 59. Of this Me. ans his 1 gs Ky it, het has left u us the 
following account. 2 9 1 
c A brook” flows through the eſtate; of the ſame name with that which: 
© runs near the temple of the Ephefii ian Diana at Epheſus : both are called 
2 Sclenus“; both abound with fiſhes, and both Babe ſheffiſn . But the 
+ eſtate of the goddeſs near Scillus bounds alſo with beaſts of chace of vari- 
* ous kinds. From the ſacred ſtock then Xenophon built 'n temple and 
© an; altar; and he conſtantly ſet apart à tenth of the produce of the land. 
© for a ſacrifice to the goddeſs, and a feſtival, in which all the townf- 
© people, and the men and women of the neighbouring villages partake. 
„The godrleſs entertains with meal, bread, wine, confectionaty, the meat 
. of Ne de from the ſacred paſtures, and the Pickles of the chace®. For 
© the ſons of Xenophon, and the youth of the town, with any of the 
older men who ehuſe it, make a general hunting for the feſtival; not 
© only upon the ſacred grounds, but extending the chace acroſs: the 
c Alpheius over the neighbouring mountain Pholoe,. on the N 8 1 of 
Arcadia; and they take wild boars, roes, and deer. r n nary" 
c. The place“ lies in the way from Olympia to Cate ahem akdot 
© twenty furlongs from the temple of Jupiter in Olympia. The facttd. 
© land e, has variety of hill; dale, and woods, with: plentiful paſture for 
© ſwine, goats, ſheep, and horſes; ſo. that the ſaddle and draft cattle of 
© thoſe who come to the feſtival, ſhare, in their way, amply in tha cheer. 
„The temple is furrounded by a'grove of cultivated trees, furniſhing tha 
fruits of every ſeaſon. ' Its form, comparing ſmall things: with. great, is. 
© the ſame with that at Epheſus; and the image of the goddeſs alſo re- 
© ſembles TP 1 as a 1 of . may ra ee ſtatue 
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< of gold. Near the temple is a pilſar, inſcribed thus: © This is tht 
r ſacred land of Diana. Whoever holds it and gathers/ ſrom it, let him 
& facriſice the tenth yearly, and; from the remainder, maintain the templo. 
* Who fails thus to do will incur the deity's animadverſion.” © 4 
U In this very curious detail, cvidently, with much faid, the direct men- 
non of much implied has been pradentially avoided: We have already 
had frequent occaſion to notice the reſpe& which we find, in Xenophon's 
writings, uniformly and zealoufly expreſſed for the religion of his age; 
and we have obſerved ground for ſuppoſing, that much of his eficem for 
it aroſe from obſervation of the means it afforded; to the officer. and to 
the ſtateſman, in the want of other ſanction, for inforeing duties, mili- 
tary, civil, and moral: at the ſame time we have ſeen inſtances of both 
his humanity and his ſkill in directing that ſuperſtition to purpoſes the 
moſt charitable, and with effect very extenſively beneficial. How much 
ſome reſource, was wanting, in the, deficiency . of civil eſtabliſhments, 
for giving ſecurity to private property, among the Grecian republics, has 
alſo, | in no ſmall degree fallen - within our obſervation. In Greece, as 


Xenophon informs us, land was not, as with us, eſteemed the ſureſt 


foundation of private income, bat rather any moveable effects that might 
have protection from the; walls of a town. Within the walls of Athens then 
property would be fafer than perhaps anywhere elſe in Greece, unleſs in Lace- 
demon; But how precarious it was in Athens may be gathered from the 
high rate of uſury, in the moſt flouriſhing times there. Twelve for the 
hundred yearly was the loweſt uſual intereſt for money, and the cautious 
lender commonly required monthly payment. Thirty for the hundred 
Was ordinaril y given by thoſe. who borrowed for commercial adventure; 
and on account. of the inſecurity of contracts, the lender frequently im- 
barked himſelf, with his money, or the goods bought with it, to be ready to 


take his principal again with the intereſt, in the firſt, moment that the bor- 


rower ſhould have means of payment. Among t the commonwealths more 
f ſubject to forein oppreflion, or to ſedition breaking out into action, to 
calculate a rate of intereſt at all commenſurate with the lender' s anſecurity 
evidently muſt have been impoſble, 3 

25 In this ſtate of things then, rendered fill more 9 5 orable for Nano- 
Phan by” his condition of an exile, his firſt reſource, opened to him by 
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his commiſſion! for: dedication, appears to have been to uſe the treaſurics 
of Diana at Epheſus and Apollo at Delphi as banks; and poſſibly this 
practice, unnoticed by writers who have had public, matters only in view, 
may not have been ſingular or very uncommon. be advantage of hav- 
* *. N ing ſuch means ready, equally in Greece and in Ionia, was ſo peculiarly 
1 adapted to Xenophon's circumſtanges, that it may (countenance, the ſup- 
Poſition of bis having ſuggeſted, the doula decieation. which, the army 
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i neither wind that ee to Delphi 60 dee and 
had Xenophon's meditated colony on the Euxine ſhore becn;eſtabliſhed, 
or had the ſucceſſès of Lacedzmon againſl Perſta been, leſs tranſient, 
poffibly inſtead of carrying the worſhip! of the! Ephefiam Diana into Pelo- 
ponneſus, he might have extended that of the Delphian Apollo on the 
eaſtern ſide of the Ægean, When Ageſflaus left Aſia, his hopes of con- 
queſt, and perhaps Xenophon's views to ſettlement there; were not imme- 
diately abandoned. It was Conon's naval victory off Cnidus that confined | 
dhe arms of the one, 8 decided eee, the other, within the while 
TT. of Greece. ba bo, FOH ee ODT #1 e en ee, 
Them it became A courſe Joc for Nenepbon to collect his Robey, 
or at leaſt to bring it within ready reach; and, if it might be poſſihle, in 
his unfortunate eondition of an exfle, and, in times threatening more than . 
common turbulenee in that turbulent country, to provide with it an in- 
come of ſome ſecurity, for bimſelf and kis family, ſo that, if he muſt 
depend upon a forein government” for protection, {till be need not depend 
upon it for ſubfiſtenee. To affare then to bimſelf and to his poſterity a. 
permanence of landed property, ſuell as, under the eivil law alone, was 
perhaps ſcarcely anywhere in Greece to be hoped: for, he recutred to religion 
for aſſiſtance. Ufing the opportunity afforded by the commmiffion from the 
troops he had commanded in Afia, he procured” the eſtimation of ſucred⸗ 
neſs for any extent of land, 5 making himſelf and his heirs nominally 
truſtees ſor the goddeſs, of what Nas very effectually' their own eſtate, 
Burdened only with a certain quit-rent and certain ſervices. For, by the 
conditions expreſſed in his inſcription,” they were bound to employ a 


with only of the produce, in. Merit and public feſtival : and whatever, — 
i 8 | of. 8 
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of the other nincetenths; was more than #equiſite' to maintain the temple 


and its appendages, would beat their diſpofal. If then he paid largely 
tor obtain the ſacred ſecurity, he might probably well afford to do ſo 


for, in the proportion that anded property was otherwiſe: inſecure, it 
would of courſe be cheap. The oracular reſponſe from Apollo, direct- 
ing the circumſtances: of the ꝓurchaſe, a very ſtrong matter in itſelf, tho- 
dropping in a manner incidentally in the report of the tranſaction, was 
probably deſired for two purpoſes: it would amount to; a deelaration of 
the god's ſatisfaction with the management of the ſum which had been 


lodged in his treaſury, how aſterward diſpoſed of we are uninformed, 


while it gave the :moſt) unqueſſonable authority for the purchaſe of lands 
on the weſtern fide of Peloponneſuisiſot the Epheſian Diana, the exact 
propriety of which might otherwiſe perhaps have been. open to- diſpute: 
It furniſhes moreover, for! our information, the eleareſt indication that 


Xenbphon was upon walten. With the eee well as with the 
Epheſian prieſthoo. tg SALA b ea 


The ſuperſtition of, the ee eee much ag 4; bas 55 a ſubjot 
of indiſcriminate inyvęectiye neyertheleſs had, its evils not untempered with 


Penefieial effects. When: law: Was unequal 6; perſopal, protection, the 


aſylum of a, monaſterg, generally open, and in almoſt all circumſtances 
inviolable, was of high value, But the religious tenets of. thoſe days, 
calculated for the appropriation .of temporal, advantages excluſively to, 


the clergy, were no way applicable to the ſecurity, of family- -property, 
Eyen, the baron's. chapel, to be ſafe, muſt be within his caſtle-wall. In 
this pojvt the ſuj erſtition of Greece was, more beneficial : Kenophon's 
cha 0! diffuſed a a myſtical protection over His caſtle and his ole eſtate. 


he advantages then of the fil tuation of Seht, Fort Xenophon, ſeem - 
to have Been many, and fonte of them very important. He was there 
under: the immediate protection of the Lacedemonian government, and 


yet he was. beyond the ſphere of its Lycurgian :rule, its cenforial inſpec- 


ere rk and "Its more. importunate jedlouſy. Separated? by lofty monntains- 


from the countries moſt likely to be the ſeats of war, and ſur out of any 


| expected line, of. march of contending armics,' hie was yet; by his peigh-- 


bouthood to. Ol; mpia, in in the, way of communication with all parts, with: 
every diſtant member of the Greek nation. Every fourth year Greece. 
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was in a matinerafſemblediinhis imnvvcediate neighbotrkoad; att iu cafe 


of preſſing danger, ariing frum hny unfureſeeu turn in Greoian affairs, 


the ſanctity of the Olympidn altars, int: hanf, might be, 2: valuable refuge. 

Dependent then as he was upon Taerdaimon; yet fur removed from the great 
ſcats of ehtef lion of oligarchy and democracy, perhaps mo inan of hig time 
in Greece injoyed great fortune with ſo many of the advantages of indepen- 
deny. The eircumſtanees of the country itſelf, moreover,: ſeem. to have 
been, for a man of his turn, ſingularly pleaſant. According to antient 
accounts, (modern are het wanting) all the various beautigs of landſcape 
appear to have met in the» neighbourhood of Scillus: i Immediately about 


the town and the adjacent temple, with: thei liſtle river Selenus, incloſed 
between the hilly woodlands, Diana's property, and the barren crags of 


Typreum, whence, according to the Olympian law, it. is ſaid, women 
intruding at the games were to be precipitated, we may conceive the 
fineſt claſſical compoſitions of the Ponſſius. Up the courſe of the Alpheius 
and its tributary ſtreams, toward Erymanthus and the other loftier Arca- 
dian mountains, the ſublimeſt wildneſs of Titian and Salvator could not 
fail to abound ; while the Olympian Hit!, „With its ſplendid buildings among 
its ſacred groves, the curſe of the Alpheias' downward, the fandy plain, 
ſtretching toward Pylus, Neſtor's antient ſeat, diverſified with its pinat⸗- 
ters *, the ſea in dittance one way, and all the Arcadian mountains the 
other, would offer the various — the TE fant and the mind- 
filling expanſe of Claud. | 
In this delightful retreat Xenophon i is aid to have written mat of his 
works, of which all of principal note remain to us. 3 Here, while he medi- 
tated on the paſt, or vjewe ed, in ſecure diſtance, the preſent ſtorms, which 
gave occaſion. for moſt of the Fe the immediate circumſtances of bis 
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65 Nlxos Ale. Pauſan- T 5 C 6, 1. moſt beautiful and iteteling parts of Italy, the 


tree commonly called Pinaſer (for its quick - billy environs of the lake of Bolſena, and the 
growth and pictureſk beauty le, the atten- rocky coaſt of Baia, of wh; ich otherwiſe it may 
tion of our planters, tho, like the © 

on account of ſome untccotnmodiring qualities; 
for their purpoſe, diſliked by gur nurſerymen) Is, 
diſlinguiſhed by our borauiſts by the name' of a 2 4 s 2 8 Pelopontctus =, 
„ 8 TROLL MELLTETOT(: * "tay, in tHe äutumnal ſeaſon, proverbiall 


ental plane, 25 fill rruly ſaid, in the words of Horace, 


wald! in orbe locus Baiis prafuce amenis, 
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own happy fitvation would at intervals lead to the Rghter; thoſe: on his 
amuſements, field - ſports, tie management of horſes, and agriculture:; agri- 
culture only incidentally treated; tho evidently a favorite ſubject; For, while, 

in moſt parts of Greece, ſoil and elimate did much for the cultivator,. among 

the ravages of war and ſodition, frequently occurring, ever threatening; the 
exertions of art would be neceſſarily ' haſty and little ſyſtematic:. The fair 

fot of the countryman, the! loved ſubject of faithful culogy for the ſortu- 
nate poet, under the wide ſhelter of the Roman empire, was hardly, a 
matter even for imagination: amid the inſecurity of the Greeian repub- 
hes *. It may be worth while to compare, with his inchanting deſcription 

of plenty poured from the earth, arms remote, and juſtice reigning, the 
portraiture which Tenopbon has leſt us of the huſbandman's life, not in- 
deed at Scillas, but in two ſeparate diſtricts of the largeſt and moſt fruit- 
ful province of Greece. It occurs in the deſcription. 6f an entertains Anab. 1:6: 
ment given by the ' officers of the Cyreian army; while incamped near 
Cotyora, to the miniſters of Cory las, prince of Paphlagenia. Among both 
Greeks and barbarians,. as among the eaſtern nations at this day, the meal 
was commonly ſuceceded by danees and pantomimes. After a pantomimical 
dance, performed to the muſic of the flute, by two Thracians, armed, in the 
manner of their country, as targeteers, ſome Ænians and Magnetes, people 

of the ſouthern and northern borders of Theſſaly, ſtepped forward, and, in 

the full armeur of the phalanx , exhibited the dance called the Carpean.. 
The manner of it, ſays Nenophon, © was thus: Flutes playing, and 

© time being obſerved in all. motions, one advances, as a huſbandman. 
Grounding his arms, he/ſows; andi drives his-oxen, often looking around, 

© as if in fear. | Another approaches as a robber. The huſbandman ſecing 
* him, runs to his arms, and a combat' inſues. The robber prevails, 

© pinds the huſbandman,' and drives eff the eattle: ' Then the dance is 
„varied: the huſbandman is victoriobs, binds the robber's hands behind 
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"The Magnetes inhabited the-Uales1of!Pchonjratongethe-/Egean-Thoreg 
and the northern bank! -of:tthe-Penems, under the heigbts of Olympus, 
againſt Macedonia. be uiaus heldrithe- upper, part of the valley of 
the Spercheius, and the northern outs of Oeta, to the border of. Etolia. 
Whey: boaſted the pureſt bloocbof Grecian ruce but nkith er this proud claim ; 
nor their title to ſupport from the Theſſulian eonfaderaoy, nor the valor 
and ſkill in arms of every huſbandinan among them, exereiſed in the daily 
care even of his draft- cattle and his ſeed-corn, bor the ſtrength of, their 
highland faſtneſſes, in the endiavaided them. Among the wars of their 
more powerful weſtern neighbours, the Atolians, Acarnanians, and Epi- 
rots, according to the geographer, perhaps within the age of Xenophon, 
the Enians were extirputed. Of their neighbours, ou the ſouthern fide 
of the ridge of Oeta, the Porians, a remnant juſt ſufficed to keep! tho 
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In Laoonia;! Elcia, Attica, and ſome! other parts of Greece, the ſitu- 


ation of the huſbandman certainly was leſs unfortunate. To plow in 


arms was not eommomly neceſſary ; the plowman and his cattle were at 


leaſt not liable to attack from the ſolitary robber Net, if we conſider the 
ſtate of the country altogether, we ſhall hardly wonder if what remains 
ſrom the Greeks of the republiean times upon agrieulture, is not among 
the maſt valuabld of their writings, andi if it affords little inſtruction for the 
cultivator under any mild government, long eſtabliſhed, only moderately 
well adminiftered; and: able, by its on ſtrength, or its political connec- 
tions, to KOep ſorein enemies at a diſtan cgi 

Mone than twenty . years: Nenophont ſcems toſſhaue reſided at Seillus, 


perſonally undiſtufbed, tho abſerving often, doubtleſs; with much, anxiety, 


the various turus of the contention. between the democratical and ariſto- 
eratical intereſts iu Greece, excited angw' by the injurious; haughtineſs of 
Lacedemon, ſo ſobn aſter het complete triumph over thę democratical 
oppoſition. But ibe battle of Leucta Made a great and unfotunate change 
ſor him. Then the Eleians, hitherto repreſſed by an overbearing power, 
allowed their indignation and their ambition vent; and, when a general 
peace was propoſed by the Athenſans fp the terms that all Grecian 
people ſhould be independent, they alone diſſenteg, With à declaration of 


their reſolution to aflert their ſovereinty dyer the Triphylians. Mindful 
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of the groſs evils which can ſcarcely fail in the ſubjection of people to 
people, the Triphylians reſiſted. For that protection, which Lacedæmon 
could no longer with the former certainty give, Arcadia was ſolicited. 
War followed between Arcadia and Elis; violence and confuſion ſuper- 
ſeded law and order, more or Icts during ſeven or eight years, in that be- 
fore peaceful and happy part of Greece; and at length, as we have 


ſeen, the ſacred precinct itſelf of Olympia became a field of battle. 


Diſturbance to Xenophon's quiet could not fail among theſe troubles ; 
in which, however, he ſeems to have avoided taking a part. Accord- 


ing to the biographer, but at what time is not ſaid, he ſent his family 
to Leprcum, he went himſelf to Elis, apparently to ſolicit, plead,. or nego- 


tiate, and, finally, with his family, he removed to Corinth, It was doubt- 
leſs a very advantageous circumſtance for him, that, after a violent ſtruggle, 


the ariſtocraticat party in Elis remained complete maſters there; and this 


would' be greatly improved by, what preſently followed, the renewal 


of alliance between Elis and Lacedæmon. Theſe facts, authenticated 


by PRE give probability to the report of his journey to Elis; 


and both together have a confirming conſonance to what is related by 
Pauſanias, that the Eleians recovered Scillus; that, a proſecution being 
inſtituted againſt Xenophon, before the Olympian council, for interference 


with their dominion, under claim of authority from a forein power, he 


Was either acquitted or pardoned ; - and that, under protection of the 


Eleian government, as before of the Lacedzmonian, he was allowed to 


continue his reſidence. at Scillus, and to preſerve his property 6. 


When, about two Jears after the battle of Leuctra, the Athenidus, 


. abandoning the chan alliance, took a decided part with Lacedæmon, 
there remained apparently no political motive to prevent his reſtoration to 


his country. Then therefore probably it was that, according to the ac- 


count preſeryed by Laertius, the ſame orator, Eubulus, who, in the vehe- 
mence, perhaps, of youthful. politics, had propoſed the decree for his 


baniſhment, with the maturer judgement and ſoftened temper of thirty 


added 1 8 moved in the Athenian aſſembly, with equal ſucceſs, for its 
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reverſal. | Such a reſidence however, as Xenophon himſelf has deſeribed 
Athens, for eminent and wealthy men, we ſhall not wonder if, after an 
abſence of more than thirty years, at the age of near ſixty, he was not 
very cager to return to it. Corinth was a more commodious ſituation for 
communication with his property at Scillus, or negotiation, concerning it... 

But tho he avoided ncedlefily to expoſe his own elderhood, and the pro- 
perty that was to ſupport his family, to the unbridled intemperance of a 
miſruling multitude d, yet he deſired that his ſons ſhould not omit thoſe 
duties of Athenian citizens, which, of their age, the Attic, law required, 
Both are ſaid to have fought, in the Athenian cavalry, on the. great day 
of Mantineia,, where the ' elder, le, Fe a Slorious death : the 
es jos Diodorus, ſurvived. 

For himſelf, in his declining age, Coriuth 3 might be a reſi 
onde preferable to Scillus. That his connection with, that city, and at 
leaſt his, occaſional reſidence there, were, of ſome duration, is imphed in 
an epigram, preſerved, by Laertius, apparently ſelocted from many relating 
to him. It runs thus: * Tho, Xenophon, the Athenians baniſhed you, 
for the friendſhip, with which you were diſtinguiſhed by Cyrus, yet 
5 * hoſpitable Corinth received vou. There you were kindly treated; there 
| * you found ſatisfaction; 4 and there finally you reſolved. to refide 7 Occa- 


| ſionally perbaps viſiting his eſtate i in Triphy lia, but moſtly. under the liberal 


ariſtocracy of Corinth, be ſeems to have paſſed, in a dignified caſe, the 

"remainder of a lite, by all accounts long, and according to the report of 
Lucian, protracted beyond his ninetieth year . ' | 

The eſtimation in which, living as well : as afterward, Xenophon was 


extenſively held, is marked by ſome pleaſing teſtimonies, Ro: 953 death 
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72 1 will own myſclf not inclined to give any 
credit ro the date alligued, in our copies cf Diogenes 
Laertius, as the term ot Xenophon's life, namely 
the firſt year of the hundred and fifth olympiad, 
about two years only after the battle of Manti- 


of 
„ a 


neis. Barthelemi, in a note to his ffcy-ninth 


chapter of the Travels of Anacharſis, obſerving 
that the battle of Mantineia was fought in the 
Year before Chriſt. 362, about which I believe 
there is no difference, adds that Xeuophon's hiſ- 
zofy goes five years farther, to the year before 
| | Chriſt 357.  Barthelemi is generally very accurate 


in diſcuſſion, tho the form of a novel, which he has 
unfortunately choſen to give to his work, has allur- 


ed him ta ſome o-caſfional licentiouſneſs in narration 


and remark ;z but on what authority or under what 


miſtake he afferts this, I haye not diſcovered. 


 Xenophon's 
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of Gryllus gave 00 to many. Epitaphs and panegyries upon that 
young man, as Laertius reports from Ariſtotle, principally intended as 
compliments to his father, were numerous. The Mantincian ſtate re- 
warded his merit with more coſtly honors : an equeſtrian ſtatue of him, 
placed near the theater in Mantineia, remained in the time of Pauſanias, 
who travelled through Greece between four and five hundred years after. 
Even to that time the fame of Gryllus was cheriſhed among the Manti- 
neian people. They attributed to him the firſt merit in the great battle in 
which he fell; the ſecond to Cephiſodorus, who commanded the Athe- 
nian cavalry ; and the third only to their own highly reſpected fellowcitizen 
Podares. Among the Athenians, already in Xenophon's age, the practice 
was growing, in paying compliments, and in everything, to run into ex- 
travagance. The Attic cavalry, having been the only victorious part of 
the army of their confederacy at the battle of Mantineia, had a fair claim 
to public honor. A picture of the battle was therefore placed in the 
Cerameicus, which Pauſanias mentions as remaining perfect when he 
viſited Athens. In this picture it was reſolved to honor the memory of 
Gryllus; and; whether with fair pictureſk licence may perhaps be diſputed, 

but againſt all authority in hiſtory, Gryllus was repreſented giving the 
mortal wound to Epameinondas '*. Pauſanias alſo. found the memory of 
Xenophon's reſidence preſerved by tradition among the Triphylians, and 
cheriſhed among the moſt informed of the Eleſans. Scillus was then 
again in ruin; but the temple of Diana remained; and, near it, a monu- 
ment of marble, which Pauſanias knew to be from the quarries of mount 
Pentelicus in Attica, with a figure, which the neighbouring inhabitants 
aſſerted to be of Xenophon. 


Kenophon's Grecian Annals end with the bat- 


| tle of Mantineia. His panegyric of Ageſilaus in- 
cludes the death of that prince, the time of 


which is not preciſcly aſcertained, tho it is gene- 
rally ſer (perhaps a year or more too early) 
within two years of the battle of Mantineia- 
The very circumſtance, however, that Xenophon 
hes recorded the death of Ageſilaus, with the 
teſtimonies extant to his reſidence Corinth, ſeem 
ſufficient to invalidate the date of his death, as it 
ſtands in cur copies of Laertius. 


72 ——— Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit æqua poteſtas. 
Hor. de art. poet. v. 10. 


According to all accounts of Gryllus he fought 
in the Athenian cavalry. Xenophon, in his nar- 
rative of the battle, makes no mention of his 
ſon; but he marks clearly that the Arth-nian 


cavalry was not ingaged till after Pane. 


Was killed. 
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